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Vs, in oneworthlee patron etojoyne two Þo ſeverallie fo 
all-worthy Ladies: Bir to any'iirthe right,it would be jud- | 
ged wrong, todijoytieniem inotight , who rieverwere 
neererinkinde, then everin kindnefle. Nofiedearer (de — ; 
[reſt Ladies)] haveÞene, and llmay fay,to your Honor. =" | 4 
| ble husbands then yod; woyo than your Honorable huſ. A 
\0S)/ bands; 1d thed&other, tiew'eptherisro2;other, So as 
wetoTtonameburtheone, Tfhould ſirely inteadQeother » : butJheending this 
Dedtiontoiwe; Icouldriotbu narebork. Tony lftBirth. whichT hed" 
miiſtiflige eSAT ries eoticelps rm theirowne; thouph bit by then to" 
levitig/Hndrhi@ Wants FN tir like Bue}hds; clolbdint68 Ioofedfiom his red 
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it tm Efglhſhclothe it he 2066 WlkEue tors efthongh tnany- tines withajerke: 2 
ofthe French Tijtun yo on tek; beſt{&viveT might { and De +Y 
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would encite mee, if I were notheld-in by 


wr value ſhall come tothe weighing . Andyetwhatare you not thatmay excell* 
What weightwould younotclevate in trueſt ballance of beſt judgements? More 
to be followed by glorie,fince you fly-it ; which yetmany good fellow : Moſt to 
be praiſed, for refuſing allpraiſes; which yet will preſſe onverwe, willſhe, nillſhe. 
In which matter of fame(and that exceeding good) wel may you(l doubtnot)vſe 
the word,which my Authourheere (I feare) viurpeth: 


Vieg. Bn.l woo} ireſque acquirit enmnde. 
ye The funerthartbeganhy ES 
” The morein thihe groweth: 
| Since (ny the originall) if ofhus vertueorglory, more of yours, his Arch-Po. 
et 1 tV . TX os | 
v7. oy  Ingrediturqueſols, & capminter uubile condit: 


She (greatand good) onearth doth move, 

:  Yetvelles hir head in heaven above: 
— Butbcing by yourlimir-lefſe moderation locktin limits ( who more defire, no- 
thing may be ſaid,than roo much )though I cannever ſay too much;as he of Carthave, 
ſoI of your praiſe-worthineſſe, were better to ſay nothing,then too little. For this: 


in hand (i'ix may beſo bonoretto fl your Honors gracious handifany grace 


or good be citheraffordedtoit, or deſerved by ir, allthatby the father, foſter-fa- 
ther, and all thatare of kinne or kinde vnto it, muſt be ro your Honor, grace,and 
goodnefſe imputed and aſcribed. For (that Line Cocvarge meofallthis, and 
chatgeyou with your owne; pardon Madame my plaineneſſe) whenT with one 
Chapter found my ſelfe oyer-charged, whereto the charge or choiſe ofan Hono- 
rable perſon, and by me not-to-be denied Benefactor { Noble and vertuous Sir 
Edward Wotton) hadengaged me, (which I finiſhed in yqur owne houſe) your 
Honor having daynedto readit, without pitty of my failing, my fainting,my h- 
bouring,my thing, my gaſping for ſome breath (O couldſo Honorable , be. 
ſo pirty-leſle? Madame,nowdoe I flatter you?) Yexcommaunded meon: (and 
lt medic outright, creI do not thatcommaund.) Ifay not you tooke pleaſureat 

ſhore (as thoſe in this Author) to ſee meſex-toſlt, wether-braten,, ſhippe-wiacks, 

Xonli.z.c.t. almoſt drowned. Nor fay Ilikethis mans Indian King, you checkt witha ſower- 
AK ſterne countenance the yerneful complaintof your drooping,neere-dying ſubjeR. 
14.3<23 Nor fayl (as healleadgeth out of o Ners) ikeanronically mort Virgin you 
enduced, yea commaunded, yeadelightedto ſeemee ſtrive for life, yea fallourof 

| breath. Vnmercfull youwere, butnor ſo cruell. (Madame, now do I fatteryou:) 
$6.1.<.4% Yerthis Tmggand muſt ſay, likein this French-mans report, our third in name, bur 
firſtand chictein fane, K. Edvard, you would notfuccour your blacke,nor ſonne, 


we but ſervaunt, but bade him fightand conquere, or die: Like the Spartane impe- 


gous Mother, aſhicld indeedeyougave mee, butwiththis Word . 1#1 aus hoe, 
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The Epifile Dedicatorie.s 


aut in hoc. 1 muſt needes ſay while this was in dooing, to putandkeepemecin hart 


like acaptived Canniball fattend againſt my death, you oftencryed Coraggio, and  / 


called ca ca, and applauded as Tpaſſt, and ifnorfermecin, yetſermeeon, even 
with a Syrens 0tres-loicable Vie, O Madame whothen ſpake faire? As for mee, 
I onely ſay, as this mans emboſſed HartoutoFharr, I ſwear, Iwept, and went-on, 


til now Iſtandat bay : howſoever,I hope that may yet ſave me,which from others | 


ſtrangles others, meanethe colleryou have putabout my neckwith your inſcrip. 


F 


Mons-li.3 .f 26 


Lb.ve.ty 


by. 
: 


tion, Noli me cadere, nam ſn Diane; Yetnor can you denie, nor dilſemble,how | 


atfirſt I pleaded this Authors tedious' difficultic,, my ſelfe-knowne inſufficiencie, - 


and others more leifurefull abilitie.But no excuſe would ſerve him, thatmuſt ſerve 
without excuſe. Lirtle power hadI toperforme, bur leſſe torefaſewharyouim- 


Py 


posde: forhis lengthyou gave time: for his hardneſſe youadviſed help:my weak. - 


neſſe you mightbidde doe it's beſt : others ſtrength you would not ſeckeifor firr- 


cher . Yet did your honoured namerally to my ſuccour the forces of two deate '_ 
friends,both devoted to your ſervice, both obligedto your vertues : The ohe'Mai 


ſter Theodoro Diodati,as in name, ſo indeede Gods-gift to me,my bonns genius;atd 
ſent meas the good Angelto Raimondin T aſſo tor my aſſiſtant to combat this great 
CAreante : Who 45 heis happy inyou, and you in him, thatlike AriFork touA- 
Irxander, he may inall good learning, andtvath withall induſtiious attention in- 
_ ſtru, dire, adornethat noble, hopefull;mat nt res ſpiritof your be- 
loved brother and houſe-heire Maiſter 104# Ha##ington.: So was he tome inthisin- 
extricable laberinth like ©Ariadnaes thireed ; in this rockie-ronugh Ocean, a guide- 
fiſh to the Whalein theſe darke-vncouth wayes,acltare relucent light, Had not he 
beene,I had notbinableto wadethrough : and had nothe diſlolyed theſe knottes, 
none had, few could. The other ( my onelie deareſt and in love-ſympathiſing 
friend, Maiſter Doctor Gui-ve,of whomeT may juſtly fay whatmy Authour faieth 
ofhis ſecond-ſelfe Steven de [a Boerie:for,he could not better pourtray him for him 
ſelfe, then heehath lively delineated him for me ) willing todoe meeaſe, andas 


Tſ.Gler.can.y 


Lib.1.c.27 
Lib:yc.9 


willing to doe your Honour ſervice, as you knowhimaſcholler (andpirty is itthe - 


World knowes not his worth better;foras the Prince of Italian Poets ſaide of Yale- 
rius Corvinus, Non ſo ſe miglior\Puce o Cavalhero,ſo may 1T truely ſay ofhim. Non ſo 
ſe mezlior Oratore e Poeta, o Philofophoe ©Medico) So Scholler-like did he vndertake 
what Latine proſe; Greeke, Latine, Italian or FrenchPoehe ſhould crofle my way 
(which as Bugge-bearesaffrighted my vnacquaintance with them) to ridde them 
all afore mee, and forthe moſt part drawne them from their dennes : Whercin 
what indefatigable paines he hath vndergone, and how ſucceſlefully overgone , I 
referre to your Honor, I remitto thelearned;for,who but he could have cuoted fo 
divers Authors, and noted ſo ſeverall places 2 So was hee to mee in this bundle of 
riddles an vnderſtanding 0eazpzs , in this perilous-crook't paſſage amonſter-quel. 
ling Theſes or Hercules : With theſerwo ſupporters ofknowledgeand friend({hip, 
if I vpheld and armed havepaſſtthe pikes,the honor beall yours, fince all by yours 
was donetor your Honor. Thatall this is thus,the reply of that friend vpon my an. 
ſwerto your Ho: invitation ina ſonet of thelike, (butnotſame) terminations may 
ſignifie and teſtifie to allthe world. Then letnone ſay Tflatter, whenl forbearenot 
to tellall. YetmoreI muſt needs {ay,ifPoets be inſpired by their muſe, iffouldiers 
take corageby the eie or memory of their miſtriſſes (as both have made ſome long 
believe)having already ſaid, as Petrark to his miſtris, Ns 
In queſto ſlato ſon Donna per vai, 
By you, or for you, Madame thus am 1. 
I now rather averreas the Lyricke to his Melpomere. 


Pet:triu.fam. 
cap, Iver SY 


. 
OO 


_ .The Epiſlle Deaicatorie. 
Mad ct hire, & placeo, ſi laces, tuum et. 
: a4 ee head lafeifohe e Tave, 
+, It is your grace, ſuch grace proceed 5 from you. 
For, beſides your owne inexplicable bounty firſt-mover ofmy good , La quale 


 ritoglimeperegrino errante, e fragli ſcogliie [onde agitato,al furor di Fortuna, ebenigna. 


mente guidi in porto di ſalutee pace, YournobleſtEarles beneficence,fore-running all 
as farrein curteſicas pedegree, and bearing not onely inhis heart or hand, bure. 
venin afpet and due reſpetthe native magnanimity of Beaford, and magnificent 
francke-Nature of the R v 8s x 1s , hathſo kindely bedewed my earth when it was _ 
ſunburnt, ſo gently thawed it when.it was froſt-bound,as(were thereanie goodin 
me) Iwere more ſenceleſſethen earth,ifI retutned not ſome fruitein good mea- 
ſure. This may be thought too much for no better adeſerver than Iam: Yet more 
muſt Iacknowlege joynedto this: foras toall.that profeſſe any leaming, & do you 
(butſmall) ſteade therein, you and your husbands hand(moſt bounteous Ladie 


. Harrington) have beene ſtilopen, & your hoſpitable houſe,my retreate in ſtorms, 


my reliefe in neede, Yea your hearts ever enlarged : ſoforan inſtance, in doing 
welby me(the meaneſt)asifhonorable fatherand mother with their nobleſt ſonne 
anddaughterſhould contend in that onely praiſe-worthy emulation of wel doing, 
you ſeemedeven toſtrive,who ſhqulT&gcel ech other, who ſhould beſt entertaine, 
cheriſh and foſter mee : AndasWfthptiver of benignitie did runnein ablood, 
your worthie Sonne in-law,and verttious Daughter Chichefter with like-{weete li- 
quor haveſupplied my drie ceſterns. So as to the nameand houſe of Bedford and 


Harrington , without prophaneneſle, let mevow but one wordeofthe Paſtoral, 
ILLivs Aran, _ 


R; 
+ 4 s 


andwiththat word my ſelfe 
Your Honorable adiſhips in 
humble hartie ſervice, 


Tohn Florio. 
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c phnrra __— Countelle | 
: fl Bedfor d. 


$ Elucent luftre of ourE 
D Inonecompriſing allmoſt prizde of all, .' 
Whom Venuchirs,andbounty hirs doth call: 
Whoſe vertuc honor; Tran love cnflames, | 
Whoſe value wonder wriresfilenceproclaimes, | 
Though, as your owne, youknow th originall 
Ofthis, whoſe grace muſt by tranſlationtall ; 
Yer ſincethis, as your owne, your Honor claimes, { 
Yours be the honor; and ifany good | | 
Bedone by ir, we give all thanks and praiſe 
For it to you : but who enough can give? 
Ayc-honord be your Honorable Blood; 
Riſe may your Honor, which your merites raiſe: 
Live may you long, your Honor you our-live. 


Il Candido, 
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F Mothers love exceeding others love, 
If Honours heart e xcelling all mens hearts; -- 
If bountics hand withall her beayreous parts, 


Poets,orPainterswould topourtray prove, . 
Should they ſecke canh below, orheay'nabove, - N 
Home, Court or Countrie, forrainemoulds or mares, 
For Maiſter-point, or model ofrheirartes,”: = 
For lite, then here,rhey neede nofurcher moye: 
For Honour, Bountie, Love, whenall is done, © : G 
(Detrrafthey not) what ſhould they adde;or faine, 
Bur onely write, Lady ANNE HARRINGTON. 
Her picture loſt, would Nature ſecond her, -../ 
She could not, or ſhe muſt make her againe. 
So yvawes he, thathimſclfe dorhhers ayerre. 


I Candido, 
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» Hall 1 apologize trevſlation? Bly but ſovec bolds (as for theis freexbot) 
if that ſuch converſion w the ſutvcrſionof Univerſures © Goa holdewith 
' them, andwuhholae them from unpeach or empaire: [t were an wire, 
SAN the tarnins of Rookes ſoowld be the overturning of Libraries. Yea bat my 
v3 & ole fellow Nolang rolde-me, and taught pubikety, that from tr anſlation 
SALA all Sciegce had rof-ifring. Likely, fince even Philo/ophie, Grannnay, 
DN HS AV onthe, Logike, Artbmetike,Geometrie, Aftronomy 1ujihe,and all 
SY Abe | _ 
EL the Mathematibes yet bolde thew nameof the Greeks: : and the Greekes 
drew their baptizang water from the condait-pipet of the Eqiptians "ana they from the welhsSprings 
of the Hebrews or ((haldees . And canthe wel. Iprangs be /o ſweete and deepe 3 ud will the well 
drawne water be fo ſower and ſmell?» Andwere their (, ountries ſa ennobled,, advantaged, and em- 


bellihed by ſuch deriving; and dothit drive owr nobleft Colonies won the rockes of rue? And did 


they well? and proved they well. andmnft we proove ull that doe {ai Why but Leerning would not 


brmade common. Tea but Learning cannot beeoo common , aud the commonerthe better Why 


bict who 1s not iealons, bu Mitrefſe ſhould be ſo proftumte? Tea but thus Miſtreſſe u hke are, fire, 
water, the more breathed the clearer; themoreextendedthe warmer; the more drawns the 
toad He to:coope ber up;and worthy forfeiture cloſe to conceate her . Why but 


Schollers ſhould have ſome privilege of prehemunence. [So have they : they owely are worthy Tran 


flators. Why bat the vulgar ſhould not knowe all. No, they can not for all thus nor even Scholters 
for much more : I monld,both conld and knewwuch more thanetther doth or can. Why but all would 
not be knowne of al. No nor can :1mmwch morewe know not thanwe know : allhnow ſomething, none 

hnow all: would all know all? they muſt breake ere they be ſo bigge. God only, men farre fom God. 
Why but pearles ſhould not be caſt to ſwine: yet are rings put meheir noſes, andafwine ſhould hnow 
bis flue, and will bnow bis meate and his medicine, and a: mmcb beſide, as any ſwine doth ſuppoſe it to 
be Marioram. Why, but it s not wel Drvinitie ſhould be a chilges or alde wives; a coblers, or clo- 
thiers tale or table-tatke. There is vſe, and abuſe : v/e none toomuch.: abnſe nourtep little. wy 

but let Learning be wrapt in a learned mantle. Tea but to be unwrapt by a learnedinur(c : yea,to be 
tapt up againe, Yea, and unlapt againe. El/e, hold we ionorance the mother of dewotion 3 praying 

and preaching in an unknowne tongue : as ſory a mother, as a ſtely daughter : a good winde perhaps, 
but ſurely ail manner, If the beſt be meete for vs,why ſhouldthe beſt be barrd? "thy but the beſt 

wrote beſt in a tongue more unknowne : Nay in a tongue more knowne to them thas wrote, and not 

enknowne of them to wbome they wrote. Why bat more honoar to him that ſþtakes more learned, 

Tea ſuch perhaps, as Quintilians Orator; 4 learned man 1 warrant him, for [1nderſfiand hin ne- 

wer aword, Why but let men write for the moFt honour of the Writer. Nay, for moſt profit of ths 
Reader: and ſo haply, moſt honour. If to write obſcarely be perplexedly offenſove , as Auguſtus 

wellmdged : for oxr ownt not to write inour owne but vnintelligible , 15 haply us fewer and more 

eriticall, but ſurely without honor, without profit, if he goe not, or ſendnot an eeryreter; wha el/e 

what is he but a Tranſlator? Obſcure be be that loves obſemritis. And therefore willingly 1 take bis 

worde, thengh wittmoly 1 doe wiftake it, Tranſlaa-proficit - Why but whoever did well juit? 

Nay, who did ever well without t? If nothing can be now ſayd;barbarh beent {ayde before (a: bee 

Jſayde welt) if there be no new thing wnder the Sume . What tuthat that hath beene? 'That'thas 
Jaall be : (as he ſaydethat was wiſeſt,) What dos the beſt then, but gleane after others harveſitbor« 
row their colours, mberue their poſſeſſions? What doe they 5 7 LE perhaps, wfurpe?-ar _ 
| 5 collef; 
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,iiwel; i by feat, it is 100 bad: inthis; onr conſcience ts otty E 
. be & onr advocate, and you Readers our inrie. Why 
nave for it ? Nay who great ele, but ether inparte, 4s 
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£0uþ ſe of bis diſconr/e he ſeemes acquainted not encly with all, but no other but authourr,and conl4 
out of queſtion kke Cyrus or Czar call any of bis. armic by bis name and condition. And Iwanld 
for v1 allbe had/in this whole body done as much, as in moſt of that of other leuguage: mypecreleſſe 
 deere-derreff andnever ſufficiently commended friend bath done for mine and your caſe andinteli- 
gence. Why then agdine, as Terence, [have bad beipe. Tea, and thanks them for u, and thinks 
Jon neede not be dhifleaſed by them that may pleaſe you in « better matter. Why but Eſſaqer are but 
ovens /chool-themes pieced together;you nught av wel [ay,ſeveral texts, Alis in the choiſe & band» 
ding.Tea mary, but Montaigne had be wit, it was but a French with ferdullent Jegier, and extra« 
wagant. Now [ay you Engliſh wits by the flaydeſt cenſure of a learned awit atitamong you. The 
2 bon dicions worthy (ounſellor (honorable Six Edward Wotton)would not have em 

barked me to this diſcovery , had not his wiſedome knowne it worth my paines, and your peruſme. 
nd frouldor would any dog-tootb de Criticke, or adder-tongu'd Satirift [eoff or finde fantt , that 
' inthe conr ſe of bis diſconr ſer, or webbe of bis Eſſazer, or entitling of his chapters, he holdeth a diſ- 
ionued, broken and gazdng ſtile ; and that many time: they anſwere not his titles, and have no co= 
berence together; to ſuch I will ſay little , for they deſerve but little ; but if they bift, elſe let them 
chaſe, 1 ſend chem to the ninth chapter of the third books, folio 5 96 , where hinsſelfe preventeth 
abeir carping, and foreſecing their critikiſme anſwereth thew for me at full. Tet are there herein 
errors. Ifof matter, the Authowrs, if of emiſſion, the primers : him 1 would not amend, but [end 
bins to you 41 I found bim : this ] conld not attend, but where 1 now finde fants, let me pray and en- 
greate you for your owne ſake to corrett as you reades to amend as youlit. But ſome errors are 
wine, and mine by mere then tranſlation. Are they in Grammer, or Ortographie? as eafie for you 
to right, as me to be wrong, or in conſiruttion, as muſ-attributing bins, ber,or it to things alive, or 
or newter; you may ſoone know my meaning, and eftſoones v {e your mending : or are they in 
forme uncouth LEFINESS 4 EMT EINE, COnſCrentions, endeare, tarniſh, comporte, efface, facilitate ,am- 
aonſeg, deb exching, regret, effort, emotion and /uch hike; if you like them not, take others moſt come 
wonly ſet by thems to expound them fince there they were ſet to make ſuch likely Frevch words fami- 
liar with onr Enghfs, which wellmey bears them . If any bs capita/l in [euſa nuſftaking , be 1 admo- 


wiſhed, 


To the Reader. 


wiſhed,and they ſhall be recamted : Howſoever the falſeneſſe of the French prints, the deverſties of 
copies, editions and volumes (ſome whereofhave more or lefſe then others,and Im London having 
foltewed ſome, and in the conntrie others, now thoſe in folio, now thoſe in olavo,yet in this laft (ure 
way reconciled alh therefore or blame not raſhly , or condemme not fondly the multitude of them [es 
for your further eaſe in aT able( at the end of the books ) which ere you beginne toreade, [ emtreate 
you to perv/e : this Printers wanting a diligent Correttor, my many employments, and the diitance 
berweene me and my friends 1 ould conferre-with muay extennate if not excu(e, even more errors, 
In ſumme if any thinks be could ds better, let bums triez, then will be better thinke of what ts done. 
Seven or eight of great wit and worth bave afſazed, but found theſe Eſſayes no attempt for French 
apprenti/es or PT « If thus doone -may pleaſe you, as I wiſh it may, and [hope it [ball, 1 


with yonſaall be pleaſed: though not , yet fill Tams- 


\ 


theſame reſolute 
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The Authorto the Reader. 


Eader, loe-here a well-meaning Booke. It docth at the 
firſt entrance fore-warne thee, that in contriving the ſame, 
[ have prapoſed vnto my (elfe no other then a familiar and 
| private end : I have hadnoreſpeRt or conſideration at all, 
either to thy ſervice, or to my glory: my forces are not ca« 
 pable of any ſuch Co | have vowed the ſame tothe 

particular commoditie of my kinsfolkes and friends:to the 
end, that looſing me (which they arclikely to do ere long) 
they may therein finde ſome lineaments of my conditions 
and humours, and by that meancs reſerve more whole, 
and more lively foſter the knowledge and acquaintance 
; they have had of me. Had my intcntion beene to fore- 
ſtall and purchaſe the worlds opinion and favour, I would furely have adorned my ſclfe 
more quaintly,or kept a more grave and folemne march. I deſiretherein to be delineated in 
mine owne genuin?, ſimple and ordinary faſhion - without contention, arte or ſtudic for it 
15 my ſelfe 1 pourtray. My imperfeRions ſhall therein be read to the life , and my naturall 
forme diſcerned, ſofarreforth as publike reverence hath permitted me. For, if my fortune 
had beene to havelived ar ng thoſe nations, which yetare ſaid tolive ynder the {weete li- 
bertic of Natures firſt and vncorrupted lawes, Iaſfure thee, T would moſt willingly have 
pourtrayed my ſelfe fully and naked. Thus gentle Reader my felfe am the ground-worke of 
my booke : It is then no reaſonthou ſhouldeſt employ thy time about ſofnivolous and yaine 
aſubje&t. Thereforefarewell. From Iomaigne, the firſt of March. 1580. 
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Set to conceipt, the Owen 
LAs if man labord with himfelfe to be nvvivoonecc, © 
CAs infinite in words, 451 inteweny.% Wm on 


And drawe his manifold incertaintge-\\ \\ \ 
In eury fignre, paſon repreſents; <Ahb i! 
T hat theſe innumerable viſages, 
And ſtrange ſhapes of opmions and diſconrſe © 
Shadowed in leaues,may be the witneſſes 3 5.0 
Rather of our defects,then of our force, 1 \\ 
And this proud frame of our preſumption, 
Thu Babel of our 5kiUl,this Towre of wit, . -* © 
Seemes onely checkt with the confuſ;on | 
Of our miſtakings,that diſſolueth it. VS he'd; 
And well may make vs of our knowledge donby," - _ + 
Seeing what uncertainties we butld wpony 
To be as weake within booke as without; . 
Or els that truth hath other Jhapes then owe, > 
But yet although we labor with this floye'\ 
And with the preſſe of writings ſeeme oppyeſſ, tu 
And haue too many bookes, yet want we mop, © 
Feeling great dearth and (carſene(ſe of the befl; © * 
Which ca#t in choiſer ſhapes hane bin produc'd,, * 
T 0 zine the beſt proportions to the minde 
Of our confuſion,and hineintroducd © 
T he likelieft imazes fr ailtie can finde, © 
And wherein moſt the skill-deſirine ſoule 
T akes her delight the be#t of all delight, 
And where her motions evente#t come tor0wle 
About this doubtful center of the right, © 
Which to diſconer this great Potentate, 
T bis Prince Montaigne ( if he be not more ) 
, Hath more aduentur d of his own eftite ' © 
T hen ener man did of himelfe before : 
And bath made ſuch bolde ſallies out vpors 
Cuſtome, the mightie tyrant of the earth, 
Is whoſe Seraglio of ſubiettzon 
Ve all ſeeme Fred -vp, from our tender birth ; 
As 1 admire his powres,and out of lone, 
Here at his gate do ſtand, and glad 1 fland 


Soneere to him whom 14o ſo much lone, 
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T' aplande bis þ4 ia ae > #04 Is hb 4 = | | 
| And ſafe tranſpaſſage by is ſenaous egre — 
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Having as ſi ,48 hetsrare 
Plardhim Landers Seach, Þ) 
And mad him now 4d fretzas5f borne here, 
And as well ours as theirs, who maybe progd + 
T hat he is theirs though he be every where + © 
T 0 haze the fr anchiſe of his worth allow d;” 
It being the portion of a happie Pen. \ 
Not1o Vinvaſſald to one Monarchie, 
But dwell with all the better world of men 
Whoſe ſpirits are all of one communitie. © 
Whom neither Ocean, Deſarts, Rockes nor Sands 
Can keepe from th intertr affique of the minde, 
But that it vents her treaſure in all lands, 
And dotha moſt ſecure commercement find, 
Wrap Excellencie vp never ſo much, 
In Hierogliphicques,Ciphers,Caradters, 
And let her ſpeake nener ſo ſtrange a ſpeach, 
Her Genius yet finds apt diſcipherers: 
And neuer was ſhe borne to dye obſcure, 
But guided by the Starres of her owne grace, 
Makes hey owne fortune,and is ever ſure 
In mans beſt hold. zo hold the ſirongeſt place... 
And let the Critic ſay the worit he can, 
He cannot ſay but that Montaigne yet, 
Teeldes moſt rich pieces and extratis of man; . 
T hough in 4 troubled frame confus dly ſet... 
Which yet Vis bleſt that he hath ener ſcene, 
And therefore as a gueſt in gratefulseſſe,. . - 
For the great good the houſe yeelds him within 
Might ſpare to taxe thunapt conuayances. - 
But this breath hurts not, p both worke and frame, 
Whit England Engliſh ſpeakes,gs of that ſtore 
And that choyſe ſtuffe,as that without the ſame 
Thericheſt librarie can be but poore. 
And they unbleſt who letters ao prefeſ 
And have himnot : whoſe owne fate beates their want 
With more ſound blowes,then Alcibiades 
Did his Pedante that did Homer want. 
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T be firft Chapter. 


By dinterſe meanes men come unto alike end. 


5, >> CRF H E moſt viuall waic to appeaſe thoſe mindes wee have offended, 
/ SEED —A\ when revenge hesin their handes, and that we ſtand at their mercie, 


lite) haveſometimes wrought the ſame effe&. Edwardthe blacke 
<> \ Princcof Wales (who ſolong governed our Countric of Guienxe,a 
£&p man whoſe conditions & fortune were accompanied with many no- 
> BG» 3F-A table parts of worth and magnanimity)having bin grievouſly offen- 
ed by the Lemos, though he by maine forcetooke and entred their Cittie, coal by no 
meanes be appeaſed, nor by the wailefull out-cries of all ſorts of people (as of men, women, 
and childeet)be moved to any pittie,they proſtrating themſclvestothe common flanghter, 
. crying for mercie, and humbly fubmitting themſelves at his feete , vntill ſachtime asin 

triumphant manner paſſing through their Cittie , hee perceived three French Gentlemen, 
who alone,with an io credlifl and vndaunted boldnesgaineſtood the enraged violence,and 
made head againſt the furie of his vitorious army. The conſideration and reſpeR of ſo no- 
tableavertue, did firſt abate the dint of his wrath, and from thoſe three begannetorelent, 
and {hew mercie to all the other inhabitants of the ſaid towne. Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus, 
following one of his ſouldicrs , with purpoſe to kill hm, who by all meancsof humilitie, 
and ſubmiſle entreatic, had firſt aſſayed to pacific him, in ſuch an voavoydable extremity, 
reſolved at laſt, reſolutely to encounter him with his {word in his hand. This reſolution did 
immediately ſtay his Captaines furie , who ſeeing him vndertake ſo honourable an attempt, 
not onely forgave, but received himinto graceand favour. This example may happily, of 
ſuch as have not knowne the prodigious force , and matchlefle valor of the faid Prince, 
admit an other interpretation. The Emperour Conrad, third of thatname having beſic- 


- J/ 


ged Gnelphe, Duke of Bavaria,whatf yile i or baſe ſatisfaRtion ſoever was offred hjm,would 


yeelde to no other milder conditions, but onely to ſuffer ſuch Gentlewomen ag were with 
the Dukein the Cittie (their honors ſafe) toiſſuc the towne afoote, withſuch things as they 
could carry about them, They with an varelenting courage,adviſed and reſolved themſelves 
(negleAingall other riches or jewels) tocarric their husbands, their children, andthe Duke 
himſelfe, on their backes : The Emperour perceiving the quaintnes of their deviſe, tooke 


ſo greatpleaſure atit, that hewept for joy, and forthwith converted that former inexorable 


rage, and mottall hatred he barc the Duke,intoſo mildea relenting and gentle kindnes, that 


thence forward he entreated both him and his,with all favour and courtefic; Eitherof theſe 


B waycs 


"ug _— 


wayes mightt eaſily perſwade me : for Tam much inclivedto mercie, and affeRedt 
'nelle. Soitis, thatin mine opinion, I ſhould morenaturally ltoope vntoco alſion;then 
bend co eſtimation. | Yet ispittic helda vicious paſſion among the Stoickes. They would 
have vs aide the afflited , but not to faint, and coſuffer with them, Theſe examples 


2m much incfived to mercic, and affcQed to-mild- 


£ . 


oy 


ſceme fitteſt for mee, forſomuch as theſe mindes arc ſcene to be afſanlted and environed 
by theſe two meanes, in vnadauntedly ſuffering the one, and ſtooping vnder the other. It 
may peradventure be ſaide, that to yeelde ones heart vnto commileration , 1s an effe&t 
 offacilitie, tenderneſle, and meekeneſle : whence it proceedeth, that the weakeſt natures, 
as of wamwen , children, and the vulgare forte are more ſubje& vnto it . But ( having 
contemned teares andwallings ) to yeelde vnto the onely reverence of the ſacred Image of 
vertue, is the effe& of a couragious and inexorable minde, holding a Maſculine and con- 
ſtant vigor, in honour and affeQion. Notwithſtandmg amazement and admiration may 
inleſſe generous mindes worke the like cfteQt.Witngſle the T hebanes,who having accuſed 
& indited their captains, as of capitall crime, forſomuch as they had continued their charge, 
beyond the time preſcribed them , did with one voice condemne Pelopidas , becauſe he ſub- 
miſſiuely ycelded vnder the burthen of ſuch objeAtions, and to ſave himſelfe, imployed no 
other meanes, but fuing-requeſts, and Jewiſf: cntreatics ; where on the contrary , Epami- 
ondzs, boldely redating the exploites atchicved by him , and with fierce and arrogant 
manner, vpbraiding the people with them , had not the heart ſo 'much as to take their 
lotsinto his hands, but went his way, and was freely abſolved: the aſſembly much commen. 
ding the ſtoutneſle of his courage. Dion the elder , after long-lingering and extreame 
difficulties, having taken the Cittic of Reggio, andin it the Capptaine Phyton (avery ho- 
neſt man ) who had ſo obſtinately defended theſame, would needes ſhew a tragicall cx- 
ample of revenge . Firſt, he toldehim, how the day before, he had cauſed his ſonne , and 
all his kinsfolkes to be drowned. To whome Phyon, ſtoutly out-ſtaring him anſwered 
nothing, but that they were more happy then himſclfe, by the ſpace of one day .. Aﬀeer- 
ward hee cauſed him to be tripped, and by his executioners to be taken and dragged 
through the Citie, moſt iSnominiouſly, and cruelly whipping him, charging him belides, 
with outragious and contumelious ſpeeches. All which notwithſt:znding , as one no 
whit diſmaide, hc everſhewed a conſtant and refolute heart. And with a cheercfull and 
bolde countenance went on ſhll, lowdly recounting, the honourable and glorious cauſe of 
his death, which was, that he would never conſentto yeclde his Countric into the handes 
ofacrucll tyrant, menacing himwith an imminent puniſhment of the Gods. Dioni149 
plainely reading in his Souldiers lookes, thatin liew. of. animating them with braving his 
conquered enemie, they in contewptof him, andskorneof his triumph, ſcemed by the a- 
ſtoniſhment of ſo rare a vertue, to be mooved with compaſſion, and enclined to mutinic, 
yea, and tofree Phyton from out the hands of his Sate/ltes, cauſed his tortureto ceaſe, and 
ſecretly ſent him to be drowned in the Sea Surely, man is a wonderfnll, yaine, diverſe, 
and wavering fubjc&: itisvery hard to ground any dire&ly-conſtant and vniforme judge- 
ment vpon h:m. Beholde Powpey, who freely pardoned all the Cittie of the Xfarmerine, 
againſt which hee was grievouſly enraged, for the love of the magnanimitie, and confi- 
deration of the exceeding vertue of Zexo, one of their fellow-cittizens, who tooke the 
publike fault wholy vpon himſelfe, and defired no other favor, but alone to beare the pu- 
niſhment thereof; whereas Silfaes hoſte having vſed the like vertue in the Cittie of Perw/a, 
obtained nothing, neither for himſelfe, nor for others. And dire@iy againſt my firſt ex- 
ample, the hardicſt amongſt men, andſo gracious to the vanquiſhed, e{/exarder the 
great, after many ſtrange difficultes , forcing the Cittic of Gaza, encountered by chaunce 
with Betis, that commaunded therein, of whoſe valour (during the ſiege) he had heard 
woondcrfulland ſtraunge exploites, beeing then alone, forſaken of all his followers , his 
armes all-broken, all-beſmeared with blood and woundes , fighting amongſt a number 
of Macedonians , who pell-mell layde {till vppon hum ; provoked by ſo deere a viRtorie 
Z (for among other miſhappeshee had newlyreceived "ER EE in his body ) ſaide thns 
vnto him Betz, thou ſhalt die as thou wouldeſt : for wake accompt thou muſt indure 
* all the torments, may poſſibly bee deuiled or enflifled upon 4 caitife wretch , as thog arte. 
But he, for all is enennes threates, without ſpeaking one worde, returned onely an af. 
fared, fterne, and difdainefull countenance vpon him; which filent obſtinacie Alexander 
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noting, ſaidethus vnto humſelfe : 1 har? wenld hee not bend his knee? conld hee not witer one 
ſupphant voyee? 1 will aſſuredly vanquiſh bis filence, and if I can not wreſt a mord from hin, 
{ will at leaſt make him to ſobbe or groane. And converting his angerinto rage, commaun- 
ded his hecles to bee through-pierced ,: and fo all alive with a corde through them, to 
be torne, mangled, and difinembred ata carts-taile. Mayitbe, the force of his courage, 
was ſo naturall ants in, vnto him , that becauſe he would no-whit admire him , kere- 
ſpeed him the lefle? or deemed he it ſoproper vnto himſelfe, that in this height, he could 
not without the ſpite of an envious paſſion, endureto ſee itin an other ? or was the natural! 
violence of his rage incapable of any oppoſition? ſurely,had it received any reſtraint,it may 
be ſuppoled, that in the ranſacking and defolation of the cittic of Thebes, it ſhould havefelr 
the ſame; in ſeeing ſo many Worthiesloſt', and vahantmen put to the ſword, as baving no 
mcanesof publike defencefor aboueſixe thouſand were flaineand maſſacred, of which 
not one was ſcene, either torunne away; or beg for grace, But onthe contrary, ſome here 
and there ſecking to aftront, and cendevouringto choaketheir viRtorious ences , vrging 
and provoking them to force them die an honourable death. Not one was ſeeneto yeelde, 
and thatto his laſt gaſpe did nojattempt to-revenge himſelfe,, and with all weapons of dif- 
paire, with thedeath of ſome enemie, comfort and ſweeten his owne miſerie. Yet could not 
the afflition of their vertuefind any tuthorpitnc, nor might one day ſuffice to glut or aſ- 
{wage his revengefull wrath. This butcherous laughter continued vntothe laſt drop of any 
remaining blood;where none wereſpared but che vnarmed and naked, the aged and impo- 
tent, the women and childrenz thatſo from amongſt them, they might get thirtie thouſand 
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44 1065113 Of Sadnefſe or Sorrowe. . ES . 
O manis more free from this paſſion thas I;forTacither love nor regardeit : albeit 
the world hath vndertakenzas it were vpon covenant, toworace it with a particular fa- 
your. Therewith thev adorne-ave ,/ vertue, and'conſaence.' Dh fooliſh and baſe orna- 
ment. The Italans have more properly with itsname enticled malignitie : for, itis a quali- 
tic ever hurtfull,ever ſotfiſhzanghas ever baſoand coward; the'Sroikes inhibite their Elders 
and Sages to be therewith tainted , or have-any feelingof it-But the Storie ſateth, that 
P/amneticus king of e-£gipt , having bin defeated andcakenby (ambiſes king of Perſia,ſee- 
ing his owne daughter paſlc before him-in baſe andvilearay  beeing ſent to drawe water 
from a well,his friends weeping & wailing about him(he with his eies fixed on the ground, 
could not be mooved to vtter one word) and ſhortly: after beholding his ſonneled to cxe- 
cution, held ſhll the ſame vadaunted countenance : burperceiving afamiliar friend of his 
haled amongſt the captives, he beganneto beatehis head , and burſt forth into extreame 
ſorrow. This might well be compared to that whictione of our Princes was lately ſeene to 
doc, who being at Trent, andreceiving newes of hiselder brothers deathzbut fiich a bro- 
ther as on him lay all the burthenand honour of his houſe$/ and ſhortely after tidings of his 
yonger brothers deceaſe, who-was his ſecond hopgand having with an vnamatched coun- - 
tenance andexemplar conſtancieendured theſe'two affronts ; it fortuncd not long after, 
thatone of his ſervants dying , hebythis latter acadent ſuffred himſclfe to be fo far tranſ- 
ported, that quittingandforgettim his former reſolution,'hee ſo abandoned himſelfe to 
all maner of ſorrow and griete;thatſomeargued; only this laſt miſchance had touchthim 
ro the quicke : but verily thereafon was;thacbeing otherwiſe ful,and over-plunged in ſor- 
rowe , the leiftfurchargebrake che boundsand burres of pacence . The like might {Lfay) 
be judged of our toric, wetett norir followethr,! that { ambiſes inquirimg;of 43 /ammeric 
why he was nothing diſtewperedit the misfortane of his fonne & danghrer hed; 
patiently beare the diſaſter of las friend : ##) anſwered he, Becauſe this laſt: diy 
bee manifeſted by weejjiny, wheres the two former exceede by much, all meanos wil 
bee expreſſed by teares- 'The weention of that iantient Pamter might happily Hctethis 
purpoſe, who in the ſacrifice of Jphigenia, being to Rr the griefe of the ad 1 
TI 2 ers, 
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nv to the qualitie & intereſt each one barefor the death of ſo faire,ſoyong ard 
go any Rs the vtmolt $kill andeffeAts of his arte, when he came to 
the Virgins father, as if no countenance were abletorepreſent that degreeofſforrow, he 
drew him with a vaile over his face. And that is the reaſon why our Poets faine miſerable 
Niobe, who firſt having loſt ſeavenſonnes, and immediately asmany daughters, as one 0-. 
ner-bnrthencd with their loſſes, to have beene transformedinto a ſtone; 
——n—m—Dirigrſſe mals : 
» And greweas hardas ſtone, 
By miſerie and moane. 

Thereby to expreſſe this mournfull ſilent ſupiditie, which ſo doth pierce vs, when acci. 
dents ſurpaſſing our ſtrength orewhelme vs. Verily the violence of a gricfe, being extreame, 
mult nceds aſtonie the mind, & hinder the hberty ofhir ations. As it hapneth at the ſodain 
4arum ofſome bad tidings, when wee ſhall feele our ſelves ſurpriſed, benummed, and asit 


' were deprived ofal motion,(o that the ſoule burſting afterward forth into teares and com- 


plaints , ſcemeth at more eaſe and libertic, to looſe, to cleare and dilatcitſelfe. 
Et via vix tandem. voci laxata dolore eff, 
Andcarceat laſt for ſpeach, : 
By gricfe was madea breach. 
In the warres which king Ferdinando made againſt the widow of Joh» king of Hungaria, 


- about Buda; a man at armes was m_ noted of all men , forſomuch as in a certaine 


$irmiſh he had ſhewed exceeding proweſle of his body, and chough vnknowne, becing 


Nine, was highly commended and much bemoancd of all : but yet of none ſo greatly as of 


aGermanec Lord. called Karciac, as he that was amaſed at fo rare vertue : his body being re- 
covered and had off, this Lord, led by a common curiofitie,drew neere vntoit, to ſee who 
it mightbe, and having cauſed him to be diſarmed , perceived him to be his owne ſonnez 
whichknowne, did greatly augment the compaſſion of all the camp: heonly without fra- 


* ming word, orcloſing his eyes, but earneſtly viewing the dead body of his ſonne, ſtoode 


full vpright, till the vehemencie of his ſad ſorrow , having ſuppreſled and choaked his vi- 
call ſpirites,fel'd him ſtarke dead to the ground, : | 
Chi puo dir com egls arde ein piegiol fuoco, 
_ Hethatcanſay how he doth frie, 

; | Inpettie-gentle flames doth lie, 
ſay thoſe Lovers that would bvely repreſent anintollerable paſſion. 

— ir | 

Erepit ſenſus mibi, Nam ſimul te 

Lesbia aſpexi, rubil eft ſuper mi 

i Dnuod loguar amens. 

Lingua ſed torpet, tenwss ſub artus 
Flamma dumtnat, ſonits ſuopte 
T inmunt anres, gemina teguntar, 

Lunima notte. 
| —— miſerably from me, - 

This bereaves all ſence ; for i canno.ſooner 
Eie thee my ſweete heart, but I wotnotone word 

toſpeakeamazed. 7 
Tongye-tide as in a trance,whilc afprightly thinflame 
Flowesinall my joynts; with aſcife-refounding 
Both wy cares tingle, with a night redoubled 
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. Noris itinthe livelieſt, and moſt ardentheate of the fit; thatwee are ableto diſp! 
plaints and alions,the ſoule being then aggravated with heavie thou winginy 9. as 


dy ſoppreſled and langwſhing forlove. And thenceis ſometimes engendered that caſuall 


faintnes, whichſo vnſcaſonably ſurpriſeth paſſionate Lovers,” and that chilneſle, which by 
the power of an extreame heate doth ſeize onthem in the verie midſitpf their joy and cn- 
joying, All paſſions that may be caſted and digeſted,are but meane and ſlight. 


Care 


T he firſt Booke. 


Cure lenes loquwuntnr, ingentes fpupent. 
Light carescan freely ſpeake, 

Great cares heart rather breake. 
The ſurprize of an vnexpetted pleaſure aſtonicrh vs alike 

Ot me couſpexit venientem, & T roma circum 

eArmaamens vidit, magnis.exterrita mon#Iru, 

Diriguit viſu inmeato, calor ofſa rehquit, 

Labuur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatur. 

When ſhe beheld me come, and round about 

Senſleſſeſawe Troian armes, the ſtood aftraide 

Stone-{Ull at ſo ſtrange ſights : life-heate flew out: 

She faints : at laſt, with long pauſe thus ſhe ſcude. 

Befides che Romane Ladie, that dicd for joy to ſee her ſonne returne alivefrom the bac- 

tel of ( amna. Sopbocies and Diomifins the Tyrant, who deceaſed through ouer-gladnes : and 
Tatna, who died in Corſica, reading the newes of the honours the Roman Senate had con- 
ferred vpon him : It is reported thatin ourage,Pope Leo the tenth, having received adver- 
tiſementof the taking of the cittic of Milane, which he had fo exceedingly deſired, entred 
into ſuch exceſle of joy, that hefellinto an ague, whereof he ſhortly died. Andforamore 
authenticall teftimonie of humane imbeclllitie, it is noted by our Antients, that Diodorus 
the Logitian, being ſurprized with an extreame paſſion or apprehenſion of ſhame , fell 
downeltarke dead, becauſe neither in his Schoole, nor in publique, he had been able to re- 
ſolvean argument propounded ynto him. Iam little ſubject to theſe violentpaſſtons. I 
have naturally a hard apprehenſion, which by diſcourſe 1 daily harden more and more. 
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The third Chapter. 


Onr affettions are tranſported beyond onr ſelues. 


Hoſe which ſtill accuſe men for ever gafing after future things, and go about toceach 
vs,to take hold of preſent fortunes, and ſettle our ſelves vpon them, as having no hold 
of thatwhich is to come; yea much lefſe then we haue of that whichis already paſt, couch 
and are ever harping vpon the commoneſt humane error, if they dare call that an error,to 
which Nature hir (elfe,for the ſervice of the continuation of hir worke,doth addreſle vs,im- 
printing (as it doth many others) this falſe imagination in vs,as more jealous of our ations, 
then of our knowledge. We arenever in our ielves, but beyond. Feare, deſire, and hope, 
crayy vs ever towards that which is to come, and remove our ſence and conſideration from 
that which is,to ammuſe vs on that which ſhal be, yea-when we ſhal be no morc. Ca/amite» 
ſeas et animus futuri auxins.eAminae in ſufpence,wha ts to come, us tm apittifull caſe. 
This notable example or precept is often alleadged in Plaro. Follow thy buſineſſe, and 
knowe thy ſelfe; Each of theſe two members, doth generally imply all our duty;and likewiſe 
enfolds his companion. He that ſhould do his bulineſle, wight perceive that his firſt leſſon 


is,to knowe whatheis, and whatis convenient for him. And he that knoweth himſelfe, 


takes no more anothers matters for his owne, but above all other things, loveth and corre- 
eth himlclfe, rejeReth ſuperfluous occupations, idleimaginations, and vnprofitable pro- 
poſitions. As if you grant follie what it defireth,it will no-whit be ſatisfied; fois wiſedome 
content with that which is preſent, and never diſpleaſed withit ſelfe. Epicurm doth diſpenſe 
his age from the forcſight and care of what ſhallinſue. Amongſtthelawes thatregard the 
deceaſed,that which ties the ations of Princes to be examined when tney are dead; ſeemes 
tome venieſolide. They arc companions, if not maiſters of the lawes :Fhat which juſtice 
could not work on their heads,it is reaſon it effe& vpon their reputation; and goods oftheir 
ſucceſſors : things wee many times preferre before our lives .' It is a cuſtome brings man 


® - 


ſingular commodities vnto nations that obſerveit , and to be deſircd of all good Princes: 
who have cauſe to complaine that the memorie of the wicked is vſed as theirs. Wee owe a. 
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T he firit Booke- 
ikke obedience and ſubjeQion to all Kingy, for it reſpeRts their office: buteſtimation and af- 
fe ion, we owe it onely to their vertue. Ifthey bevnworthie,we are to endure them pati- 
ently,to conceale their vices, & to aid their indifferent ations with our commendations,as 
lons as their authoritic hath need ofour aſſiſtance, and that ought to be aſcribed vnto pol:- 
tike order. But our comerce with them being ended, thereisno reaſon we ſhould refuſe the 
vnfolding of our felt wrongs vnto juſtice and ovrlibertie. And ſpecially to refuſe good ſub. 
ze&ts, the glory to have reverently and faithfully ſerveda malſter,whoſe imperfeQtions were 
ſo well knowne vnto them : exempting poſteritiefromſo profitable an example Andfuch 
as for the reſpe of ſowe private benefite or intereſt do wickedly imbrace the memorie of 
an vnwoorthie Prince, doe particular juſtice atthe charge of publike juftice. Tir Linues 
ſpeaketh truely,where he ſaieth, that the ſpeech of men brought vp vnder aroyaltie is ever 
full of vaine oſtentations, and falſe witneſſes : euery man indifferently extolling the king, 
to the furtheſt ſtraine of valour and Soveraigne greatnes. The magnammitic of thoſe two 
Souldiers, may beereproved, one of which heing demaunded of Nero, why he hated him, 
anſwered him to his teeth:I loved thee whilſt thou waſt worthie of love, but ſince thou be- 
cameſlt a parricide,a fire-brand, ajugler, a player, and a Coach-man, 1 hate thee, as thou 
deferveſt. The other being asked,wherefore he ſought to kill himzanſwered, Beciufe I hnd 
no other courſe to hinder thy vnceſl:nt outrages and impious deedes. Put can any man, 
that hath his ſences about him , juſthe reproove the publike and generall teſhmonies, thar 
ſince his death, have bin given, and ſo ſhal befor ever, both againſt him and allſuch Ike re- 
probates, of his tyrannicall and wicked demeanors? 1am forie that info ſacred a pollicic as 
the Lacedemonian was , ſofained and fond a ceremonie at the death of their kings was ever 
deviſed and broughtin vſe. All thair confederates and neighbours,all the ſlave-Ilotes;men 
and women pell-mel],for a teſtimonie of their griefe and ſorrow d:d mangle and gaſh their 
forcheades; andin their out-cries, and lamentations, exclaimed, that their deceaſed king, 
howſoever he had lived, was and had bin the beſt Prince that ever they had, aſcnibing in or- 
der the commendations due vnto deſert,and to thelaſt and latter rancke, what belongs vn- 
tothe firſt merite. AriAotle that hath an oarein every water, and medleth with all things, 
makes a queſtion, about Solons ſpeech, who faith, that no man can truely be counted happy 
before his death, Whether he that lived and died according to his with may be named hap- 
PY , Whether his renowne be good orill , and whether his poſteritic bee miſerable or no. 
Whilſt we ſtirre and remove, we tranſport our ſelves by preoccupation wherſoever we liſt: 
But ro ſooner are wee out of being, but wee have no communication atall with that which 
1s. Anditwere better to tell Se/or, that neyer manis happy then, {ince he neveris ſo, but _ 
whenheisno more. | CR TT 
— O/nuanc 
Vix radictuse vn ſe tollit, & eyuat: 
Sedfact eſſe ſui quiddam ſuper mſcins ipſe, 
Nec remonet ſatis a proteFto corpore ſeſe, & 
Vindicat 
Scarce any rids himſelfe of life ſo cleare, 
But leaves vawitting ſome part of him heere: 
Nor frees or quits himſe]fe ſufficiently 
From that his body which forlorne doth lie. | 
Bertrand of Gle/quin died at thefiege of the caſtle of Rancon, neere vnto Prin Anergne: 


the belieged yeelding afterward, were forced to carrie the keies of the Caſtle, vpan the de- 


ceaſed body of the Captaine. Bartholomew of Alviano, Generall of the Venetian forces dy- 
ing intheir ſervice and wars about Breſcia, and his body being to be tranſported to Venice, 
through the tcrritoric of Verona, which then was enemy vnto them, the grcateſt part of the 
armiethought it expedient to demaund aſafecondu®t for their paſſage of thoſe of Verona, 


_ to which Theodoro Trronlci ſtoutly oppoſed himſelfe, and choſe rather to paſſe it by maine 


force, and to hazard the day, ſaying itwas not convenient, that he whoin his life- time had 
never Agron feareof his enemies ſhould now being dead, ſcemeto feare them. Ve- 
nily inhke matters, by the lawes of Greece, hec that required a dead bodice of his ennemies, 


with intentto buriethe ſame, renounced the viftory, and mightno moreere&any trophic 
ofit ; and he who wasſo required, purchaſed the title of honour and gaine. So did Nicias 


looſe 


T be firft Booke. 
looſe the advantage he had clearely gained of the Corinthians,and contrariewiſe, Ape/laru, 
aſſured that, he doubtfully had gotten of the Boetians. Theſe ations might 7 ramen 
ſtrange, if inallagesit werenotacommon-received opinion, not only ta extendthe care of 
ourſelves, beyond this life, but alſo to believe,that heavenly favours do often-accompanie vs 
vnto our grave, and continue in our poſterity. Whereofthere are ſv many examples (leay- 
mg our moderne a part) that I neede not wade farreinto it. if 
Edward the firſt, king of Eng/and,in the long warres he had with Robert King of Scotland, 
having by triall found hovw greatly his preſence advantaged the ſucceſle of his affaires, and 


how he was ever viftorious in any enterpriſe he vndertooke'in his owne perſon;z when he 


died, bound his ſonne by ſfolemne oath, that being dead he ſhould cauſe his body to be boi- 
)d,vntill the fleſh fel from the bones, which he ſhould cauſeto be entered , and careiully 
keeping the bones, ever carie them about him, whenſoever he ſhould happen to have wars 
with the Scots : As if deſtenie had fataly annexed the vitory vnto hus limnames. - /obn Ziſca, 
who for the defence of Wick/sffs opinions ſo much troubled the ſtate of Bohemia,comman- 
ded that after his death his body ſhould beflead, and a drum madeof his slan, to be carried 
nd ſounded in all the wars againſt his enemics:deeming the ſound of it would be a meanes 
to continue the advantages, which in his former warres he had obtained of them. Certaine 
Indians did kkewiſe c:rry the bones of one of their Captaines in the skirmiſhes they had 
with the Spaniards, in regarde of the good ſucceſſe (whilſt he lived) hee had againſt them: 
 An1othernations of that new-found world, do likewiſe carrie the bodies of ſuch woorthie 
and fortunate men with them, as have dicd in their battels, to ſerve them in ſteade of good 
fortune and encouragement. Thefirſt examples reſervenothing elſein their tombes, but 
the reputation acquired by their former atchievements : but theſe will alſo adjoyne vn- 
roitthe power of working, The a@ of Captaine Bayard is of better compoſition , who 
perceiving himſclfe deadly wounded by a thot received in his body, being by his men per- 
{waded to come off and retire himſelfe from out the throng, anſwered, hee would not now 
ſoneere his end, beginne to turne his face from his enemie : and having owtly foughten ſo 
long as hecould ſtand, feeling himſelfe to faint and ſtagger from his horſe, commanded his 
ſteward tolay him againſt a trec, but in ſuch ſort, that he might die with his face toward the 
enemie; as indeede he did. I may not amit this other example, asremarkeablefor this con- 
ſideration, asany of the precedent . The Emperour CUaximiban, great grand-father to 
Philip, now King of Spaine, was a Prince highly endowed with many notable qualities, and 
amoneſt others with a wel-nigh matchleſle beautic and comelines of body ; but withother 
cultomes of his, hee had this one much contrarie to other Princes , who to diſpatch their 
waightieſt affaires make often their cloſe ſtoole, their regale Throne or Councel-chamber, 
which was, that he would never permit any groome of his chamber (were he neverſo neere 
about him) to ſee him in hisinner-chamber,who if he had occaſion but to make water,wold 
as nicely and as religiouſly withdraw himſelfe as any maiden, and never ſuffer ſo much as 
a Phiſition, much leſſe any other whatſoever, toſce thoſe privie partes that alljn modeſtic 
ſeeke to keepe ſecret and vnſeEne. My ſelfe, that am ſo broade-mouthed and laviſh in ſpea- 
| ches, am notwithſtanding naturally touched with that.baſhfulneſſe. And vnleſle it beby 
the motion of neceſlitie or of voluptuouſneſle, I ncver willingly emparted thoſe ations 
and partes (which cuſtome willeth to be concealed) tothe view of anie creature. I endure 
more compulſion, then Ideeme befitting a man, eſpecially of my profeſſion. But he grew 
to ſuch ſuperſtition, that by expreſſe wordes in his laſt will and teſtament , he commaun- 
ded, that being dead, he ſhould have linnen-ſlopsput about them. He ſhould by (adrile 
have annexed vnto it, that he who ſhould put them on, might have his eies hood-wincke. 
The inſtrution which Cyr giveth his teen , thatneither they norany other ſhould 
_ either ſec or touch his body, after the breath were once out of it; I aſcribe 1t vnto ſome:mo- 
tive of devotion in him. For both his hiſtorian and himſelfe, amongſt many othernotable 
qualities they areendued with, have throughout all the courſe of their hfe, ſeemed to have a 
ſingularreſpe& and awefull reverence vnto religion, That ſtorie diſpleaſed me very much, 
which a noble man told me of a kinſman of mine (a man very famous & well knowne both 
in peace and warre)whichis,that dying verie aged in his court, being much tormented with 
extreame panes of the ſtone, hee with an carneſt and vnwearied care, emplo edall his laſt 
houres, to diſpoſe the honor and ceremomie of his funeralls, OI —_— 
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T Pe firſt Booke. 
that caine to viſit him to give him aſſured promiſe to be as aſſiſtants, and to convay him ro 
hislaſtreſting place. To the very ſ.me Prince, who was with him athis Jaſt gaſpe, hem:de 
verie earneſt ſutc, he would command all his houſhold to wait ypon him at hisinterrement, 


rang many reaſons,and alle:dging divers examples, to proove that it was a thing verte 
cn firtivg 2man of his: qualitie : «hich Muted promiſe when he had obtained, 
and hadat his pleaſure marſhalled the order how they ſhould march,he ſeemed quietly nd 
contencedly to yeeld vpthe ghoſt. 1 have ſeldome ſecne avanitic continueſolong, This o- 
ther curiofitic meere oppoſite vnto it(which to prove I need not labor for home-exampls) 
ſcemethin wy opinion cofin-german to this : that is, when one 1s ever readteto breathe his 
Laſt, carefully and p: ſfionately co endevor,how toreduce the convoy of his obſequies vnto 
ſomeparticular & vnwonted parcimonie,to one ſervant and to onelanterne: I heare the hu - | 
mor and appointment of Marcus e/Emiluu Lepidus commended, who expreſlely forb:de: 
his heires to vſe thoſe ceremonies about his interrement, which in ſuch caſes were formerly, 
accuſtomed:Isit temperance and frugalitie,to avoide the charge and voluptuouſnes,the vie 
and knowledge of whichis inperceptible vnto vs?Lo herean caſte reformation andof ſmal. 
coſt. Were it requiſite to appoint any,I would be of opinion, that as well in that, 2$in all * 
cther a&tions of mans life, everic man ſhould referre the rule of it to the qualitic of his for- 
tune. Andthe Philoſopher Lycon did wilcly appoint his friends to place his body, where 
they ſhould thinkeit fitteſt and for the beſt : and for his obſequies, they ſhould neither be : 
ſ:perfluous and over-coltly, nor baſe and ſparing. For my parte, Twouldewholy relie on 
cuſtome, which ſhould diſpoſe this ceremonie,and would yeeld my elfe to the diſcretion ' 
of the firſt or next, mto whoſe hands I might chance to fall. 7 ors bic lorms eft contemmendus 
in nobis yon negligendus in nofiris. ell this matter ſhomld be deſpiſed of vs, but not neglefted of 
oxrs. Andreligiouſly faid a holy man : ({ xratio funeris,condutio ſepulture, pompa exequiarum. 
maſts ſunt VisOrYNL ſolatia, quam ſubſidia mortuorum, The procuration of faneralles, the 
manner of bariall , the pompe of obſequies, are rather comfortes to the Irving , than helpes 
ro the dead . Therefore Socrates anſwered Criton, whoatthe houre of his death, asked 
him, how he would be buried : Even as youpleaſe, ſaide he : were I to meddle further with 
this ſubject, I would deeme it more gallant, to imitate thoſe who yetliving and breathing, 
vndertaketo enjoy the order and honour of their ſepulchres, and that pleaſe themſelves to 
beholde their dead countenance in Marble. Happy they that can rcjoyce and gratifietheir 
ſences with inſen{1bilitic, and live by their death! A litle thing would make me conceive 
an inexpiablc hatred againſt all popular domination; although it ſceme moſt naturall and 


juſt vnto me : when 1 callto minde that inhumane injuſtice of the Athenians, who with- 


out further triall or remiſſion, yea without ſuffering then ſo much as to reply or anſere for 
themſelves, condemned thoſe noble and worthy captaines, thatreturned viRoriouſly from 
the ſea-battaile, which they (neere the Iles Arginen/es) had gained of the Lacedemoniansgthe 
molt conteſted, bloodie, and greateſt fight the Grzcians ever obtained by ſea withtheir 
owne forces : forſomuch as afterthe viftorie , they had rather followed thoſe occaſions, 
which the lawe of warre preſented vato them, for their availe, then to their prejudice ſtaide 
togather and burie their dead men . And theſuccours of Diomedon makes their ruthleſſe 
executionmore hatefull, who beceing aman of notable and excmplarvertue, both militarie 
and politike, and of them ſo cruelly condemned; after he had heard thebloodie ſentence, 
advauncing himſelfe forwarde to ſpeake, having fit opportunitic and plauſible audience 
he, Ifay, inſteede of excufing himſeife, or endevourins to juſtifie his cauſe, or to exaſpe- 
rate the evident iniquitie of fo crucll a doome, expreſſed butacare ofthe Judges preſerva- 
tion, carneſtly beſecching the Gads to turne that judgementto their good, prayinz thatfor 
wantofnot atisfiyng the vowes,which he and his coinpagions had vowedin acknowledge- 
ment and thankſgrving for ſo famous awittorie, and honourable fortune, they might not 
drawethewrathandrevenge ofthe Gods vpon them, declaring what their DES were. 
And without more words, or vrging furtherreaſons , couragiouſly addreſſed himſelfe to 
his execution. For Chabrias, Captaine Generall of theirſca-flecte, havine afterward obtai- 
neda famous victorie of Po/hs, Admirall of Sparta, in the Ile of Naxa, bot abſolutely the 
benefit ofit, and onely contented with the day ( a matter of great conſequence for their af- 
faircs) fearing toincurrethe miſchiefe of this example, and to ſave a few dead carcaſſes of 
bis friends, that floated vp and downe the ſea , gave leaſure to an infinite number of his 


living 
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lving enemies, whom he my eaſily haue pens, to faile away in fafctie, who after- 
ward made them to purchaſe their importunate ſuperſtition, atadeere-deererate. — 
Dneris, quo iaceas, poſt oounm, loco? _ EI - apt rwas. 
| + 04 re Fo od A coha da 
Where ſhall you he when you are dead? | 
Wherethey lie that were neuer bred. Þ | 
This other reſtores the ſence of reſt vato a bodie without aſoule. 
Neque ſepulchrum, quo recipiat, habeat portums corports: 
bi, remifſa humana vita, corpus requieſcat a malls. 
Toturne in, asahav'n, havehenograve, | 
Where life left, from all griefe he reſtmay have. 
Even as Nature makes vs toſee, that many dead things have yet certaine ſecret relations 
vntohfe. Wine dooth alter and change in ſellers , vc to the changes andalterations 
of the ſeaſons of it's vineyeard. And thefleſh of wilde beaſtes and veniſon doeth change 


qualitie and taſtein the powdering- tubbes, according to thenatureof living fleſh, as ſome 
ſay that have obſerved it. | 


Cic.Tuſe.qu. 
lib.1.Enni. 


— 
—_— 


The fourth Chapter. 


How the ſonle diſchargeth her paſſions vpon falſe obiefls, when 
 thetrue faile #t, : 

Gentleman of ours exceedingly ſubje& tothe gowt, being inſtantly ſolicited by his 

Phiſitions, to leave all manger of ſalte-meates, was wont to anſwere pleaſantly , that 
when the fittes or pangs of the deſeaſe tooke him, hee would have ſome 4's to quarell 
with; and that crying and curſing, now againſt Bolomie-ſauſege, and ſometimes by railing 
againſt Galt neates-tongues, and gammons of bakon,he found ſome eaſe. But in good cate 
neſt, cuen as thearme being lifted vp to ſtrike, if the ſtroke hit not, butfall voide, wefecle 


ſomepainc init, and many times ſtrikeit out of joyntz and that to yecld our ſight pleaſant, 
it wm not bee loſt and diſpierced in the vaſte ayre, but ought rather to have a limited 
bound to ſuftaine it by areaſonablediſtance. | | 
| Vents wiamittit vires, miſt robore denſe, ” TT. 
Occaurrant ſilue [patio difſuſus mani. | 4 g0bs 
As windes in empte ayre diffus'de, ſtrengthloſe, YO 
Vuleſſe thick-old-growne woods their prong oppoſe, TE 


Lucan.lib, 3 


Soſeemes it that the ſoule moved and toſſed, if ſhe have not ſome holde to take, loo- 
ſethit ſelfeinit ſelfe, and muſt ever be ſtored with ſome obie, on whichit may light and 
worke, Piutarks ſaicth fitly of thoſe who affcionate themſelves to Monkies and little 
Dogges, that thelouing parte whichisin vs, for want of a lawefull holde, rather then it 
will be idle, dothforgea falſe and friuolous holde vato it ſelfe. And wee ſee that the ſoule 
in her paſſions doth rather deceive it ſelfe, by framing a falſe and fantaſticall ſubie&t vnto 
it ſelfe, yea againſt her owne conceite, then not to worke vpon ſomething. -So doth their 
owne rage tranſport beaſtes, to ſet vpon the ſtone or weapon that hath hurt them; yea 
and ſometimes with wrefull teeth to revenge themſelves againſt themſelycs, for thehurtor 
ſmarrthey fecle. | it Ia} — we EL 
Pannoni baud alter poit ilum [autor vr/a |  oly4cn 1 Lucan btb's. 
Cutiaculum parus Lybis amentanit haben, : | 4 per 75 BIO. 
Se rotat in uuinus, telumque irata receptum | 
Impetit, &-ſecum fugientem circuit haſtam. 
Even ſothe wound enraged Auſtrian beare, 
On whoma Moore hath thirl'd his flinged ſpeare, ' 
Wheeles on her wound, and raging bites the darte, 
Circling that fes withher, and cannot parte. 
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What cuiſes doe wee notinverit, for thecrofles that happen vntovs ? bee itright, or 
. wrong:what take we notholde of, to rabwapee be ſtrivewithall? Itis not the golden 
' locks thou teareſt,nor the whiteneſle of the breaſt, which thon through vexation ſo cruel. 
ly doeſt ſmite,that have by meanes of an vnluckie bullet,loſt thy deere-bcloved brother, on 
omething clſc ſhouldeſt thou wreake thy ſelfe. Zixius Tpeaking of the Romane army in 
Spaine,after theloſle oftwo great Captaines that were brethren. Flere onmer repenite, > of. 
fenſare capita : They all wept and often beat their header,” It is an ordinanie cuſtome:. And 
_ the Philoſopher Byon,was very pleafant with the king,thatfor griefe he tore his haire, when 
he laid, Doth this man thinks, that baldeneſſe will aſſwage hi griefe ? who hath not ſeene ſome 
to chew and ſwallow cardes,and well-nigh checke thertiſelves with bales of dice, only to be 
revenged for the loſſe of fome mony? Xerxes whipped the Sea,and writ a cirtell of defiance 
co the hill ethos : And [rs for manie daies together ammuſed his whole annie to bee 
revenged of the river Cyndbs, for the feare hee tooke paſling over the fame : And (alignty 
caiiſeFaveriefaire houſe to be defaced for the plealure his mother had received in the ſame. \ 
When I was young, my countrimen were wont to ſay, That one of your neighbonr-Kings , | 
 havingrecerved a blowe at Gods hand, ſware to be revengedon him. ,, and oraained, that for 
| kewne yeares ſpace no manſhonld pray unto him, nor ſpeake of him, nor ſo long-as hee were in a- 
thoritie , beleeve in him» . By whichreport , they doenot ſo much publiſh the ſottifhneſle, 
as the ambitious glorie , peculiar vnto that nation of whom it was ſpoken. They are vices 
that ever goe togither: But in truethſuch aRions encline rather vnto ſelfe-concett, then to 
fondnes. Angnſirs Ceſar having becne beaten by a tempeſt on the ſea, defied the God 
Neptune, &1n the celebration of the Circenſian games,thatſo he might be avenged on him, 
he cauſed his image tobe remooved from- out the place,where it ſtood amongeſt the other 
Gods; wherein he is alſo leſſe excuſable, then theformer, and lefſe then he was afterwarde, 
when having loſt a battell, vnder 2uintiins Varro in Germanie, all in a rage and deſperate, 
he went vp and downe beating his head againſt the walles , mainely crying outi@h Varro, 
reftore me my Souldiers agame: For, thoſe exceedeallfollie, (forfomuch as impietie is joy- 
ned yntoit) thatwill wreake themſelves againſt God, orfortune, as if ſhehad cares ſub- 
je to our batterie : Inimitation of the Thracians who when it lightensor thunders,begin 
with a Titanian revenge to ſhoote againſt heaven, thinking by ſhooting of arrowes to 
drawe God toſomereaſon. Now,as ſaith that auncient Poct inPlutarch. 
Plutar. Es ' = Point ne ſefaut corroucer aux affaires, 
| I] ne leur chaut de tontes nb% choleres, - | 
Weought not angry be atwhat Goddooth, © 
For he cares not who beares an angry tooth. - 
- But weſhal never raile inough agunſt the diforder and vnrulineſſe of qur minde. 


Lis.dec.3.lib.s 


PCC Y 
—— tending _— _— 
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The fifth Chapter. 


— 


Whether the Captaine of a place beſieged onght to ſalle ' | 
| "2 Jorrh topariec't} ve hog wor 


F 4 


| ws Marcus Legateof the Romans;n GR, 9106 Per/euKingof Macedonjdes 
4_irous to get ſo much time,as he wanted to prepare his army, gave out ſoimematives of 
accorde, wherewith the King inveagled, yeelded vmtoa truce for certaine daies : by which 
meanes hefurniſhed his enemie with opportunitic & leaſure to armehimſclfe: wherof pro- 
cceded the Kings laſt ruine and over-throw. Yet isit,that the elders of the Senate, mindfull 
of their fore-fathers cuſtomes, condemned thispraQtiſeas an enervieto their ancient pro- 

ings, which was ſud they,to fight with vertuc,and not with craft; nor by ſurpriſes, or 
ftratagems by night, nor by ſce-flizhes, and valookt-for approches, never vndertaking a 
warre, but afterit was proclaimed, yeamany times after the appointed houre and place of 
the battell, With this conſcience did they ſend backe to Pirrhns his traitorous Phiſitian, and 


to 


the Phaſer their diſloyall ſchoole-maiſter ; Theſe were true Romane-proceediner, 


rious then to. conquer by tretherie. ' To dereiyemayſervefor the inſtant, bur hee onely' is 
judged to beovercome, | that knowes he wasnot variquiſhedby crafte or Yeceite, nor by 
forcunc or chance, bat by meere valsur; 'beeweenetroupe and troupe; in an'overtand juſt 
warre. ]tappeareth'manifeſtly by the ſpeech of theſe good men, they had notyetrecei- 


ved this ſentence, ©: 27 (+ 22642 C4144 a6! 
——Dolu an virtu4 quts in hofte requirat? 

Deceite, orvercue, either, in foes, itskill's not whether. . 

The Achaians, ſaeth Polibue, deteſted all manner of deceite in their warres , deemin 

thatno viRorie, where their enemies courages werenot quelled. Fan vir ſanttns,c ſapiens 
ſciat eſſe vifloriam veram, que ſalua fide, C*integra dipnitate parabitur, A wiſe and religious man 
will know that is viftorie indeede which ſhall be attained with credite unimpeached, and dignitie un- 
rainted, faith another. - Oe; 

Uosne velit, an me reqnare heya, quid-ve ferat fors 

Uirtute experiamnr, 


And wharchancebring's, letvertnestriall be. 12 0 6 DP 

In the Kingdomeof Termares, among thoſe nations, which wee ſo fill-monthed:;, call 
Barbarous, the cuſtome beareth, that they never vndertake a warre, before the ſame bede- 
nounced; thereuhto adding an ample declaration of the meanes they have to employ there- 
in, whatmanner., and how many men, what munition, and what Armes either offenſtve 
or defenſive : which done, they alſo eſtabliſh asa law, that without reprochor imputiti« 
on, it ſhall be lawfull for any man, in cheir warres, to vſe what advantage ſoever, may int 
any ſortefurther or helpe them to vanquiſh. The ancient Florenmtines were fo farfrom de- 
ſiring any advantage of their enemies by ſuddaine ſurpriſes, that a moneth beforethey conld 
bring their Armieinto thefield, they would give them warning, by the continual ſoundof 
their common bell, which they called Xarrinela. As for vs, who are lefle ſuperſtitious, 
and deeme him to have the honour of the warre , thathath the profit of it, and according 
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to Liſander, ſay, that Where the Liows-chinne will not ſuffice, wee muſt adde a ſcanthing of the » 
Foxes; the moſt ordinaric occaſions of ſurpriſes are drawne from this praftiſe, and as wee » 


ſay, there is no time, whereina Capt.une oughtto be more warie and circumſpett to looke 
about him, thenthat ofparlies, and treatiſes of accorde : And therefore is it a common 
rule in the mouth of all our modernmen of warre, that the Gouernouror Commaunder of 
a beſieged place, ought never to falle forth himſelfe to parlie . In the ttme of our forefa» 
chers, the ſame was caſt the teeth, (as areproach ) vnto the Lord of MHomrford and 4/ig- 
vi, who defended 4Zou/o0n, againit the Earle of Nawſeaw. Yet inthis caſe it were excuſible 


in him, that ſhould fo ſallie out, thatthe aſſurance and advantage, mightfbill be on his fide. 


As did the Earle Guido Ravgoniin the Cittie of Reggio (if credite may be given to Bellay, for 
Guicciardin aftirmeth, that it was himſelfe) when as the Lord of E/exte, for to parlie, made 
his approaches vnto it, who didſolitle forfake his forte, that whilſt they were mparhe, a 
commotion being raiſed, the Lord ofE/cxte and the troupes which came with him, nm that 
cumult found him-ſelfe tobe the weakeſt, ſo that Alexander Trrvultiowis there ſlaine, and 
hee deeming it the ſafeſt way , was forced to followethe Earle, and on his word to yeelde 
himſelfe to the mercie and ſhelter of blowes, into the citty . Eumenes in the Citty of No« 
ra, being vrged by Antigonrs,that beſieged him, to ſallicforthtopatle , alleaging that there 


-, 
was rcaſon he ſhould come to him,ſith hee was thebetter man, and the (tronger:afterhe had 


| | - 
madethis noble anſw er , / will never thinke anyman better then my ſelfe, ſo long as T can hold or 


rule my ſworde; nor did he everyeeld yntill Antigonus had delivered him Prolomey,his owne 
nephew for apledge, whome herequired. Yet ſhall weſee ſometo have proſpered well m 
laliyingfoorth of their houldes to parlic , ypon the worde and honor of the aflailant; witnes 
Hezrie of Vanlx, aknight of (hampaigne, who being beleagred by the Engliſh-men in the 
Caſtle of (ommercie, and Bartholomew of Bones, who atthat fiege commaunded as Chiefe, 
having cauſedthe greateſtparte ofthe Caſtle to be ſapped, ſothat there wanted nothing but 
the giving of fire, vtterly to ſubyert the ſame, vnder therumesof it, ſummoned theſaide 
Henri to1([ue out, and for his owne good to parlic with him, whuch he did, Mera 

| ut 
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homanioſtly ſecing the cyidentruine, wherein he was vndoubted. 
bad: celded togither with his troupes; and att: 


3 hunſcife infioitely beholding to bisenemie, vnto whoſe diſcreti- 

| _ 718" Foe vn, the 

MR . £1 ie Caſtle alin , twas-witerly overthrownet carne | aways. amealily 
perſwaded Oi ya agen ilcnr sr buttidy ond Ido it, when T ſhould 
Sorobermeactnhcs fargiriD Gar LibloaBe don Riga gireapd want ofcou- 
rage, then of a freeand voluntary choiſe, and confidencein his honeſtic and well-meaning, 
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The ſixth ( hapter. | 
T hat the houre of patlies is dangerows. | 
| | batons, Ifaw lately,that thoſe of Muſidan, 4 place not farre from mee , wh 9 


with others of their partie, were by ourforces compelled to diſlodge thence, exclai- 
med they were bettaid, becauſe during the ſpeach of accord;and the treave yet continuing, 
they had beene Surpriſed and deteatedz which thing mighthappily, inotherages havehad' 
ſome apparance oftruthz but, as I ſay, our manner of proceeding in ſuch caſcs, is alrogether 
differing fromtheſerules, and no man oughtto expect performanceof promiſe froman e- 
nemie, except thelaſt ſcale of bond be fully annexed thereunto, wherein notwithſtan- 
ding is then much care and vigilancierequired, and much adoe ſhalbe found. And itwas e- 
yer adangerous counſcll to truſt the performance of word or othe given vnto a Cittie, that 
yeelds vnto gentle and favourable compoſition, and in thatfurieto give the necdie, blood- 
thirſtic, and pray-greedy Souldier free entrance intoit, vnto thefree choiſe and licence of a 
\ictorious armie. Laciuse/Eruilins Regulus a Romane Prztor, having loſt much time in 
attempting by force to take the cittic s Phoce,by reaſon of the ſingular proweſle, which the 
inhabitants ſhewed, in ſtoutly defendingthemſelves, covenanted to receive them as friends 
vntothe peopleof Rowe, and to enter their Cutie as a place confederate, remooving all 
fcareof hoſtile-aftionfrom them. But to the end hee might appeare moreglorious , and 
dreadtull, haying cauſed hisarmie to enter with him , do whathe might, he could not bridle 
the rage of his Souldiers; and with his owne cies ſaw moſtpartof the Cittieranſacked and 
[poyled, the rightsof covetouſneſſe and revenge ſupplanting thoſe of his authoritie and 
** nulitarie diſcipline. Cleomenes was woont to lay, that Whas hurte oever a man might doe 
*© bis enemies in time of warre , was beyond Iuftice , and not ſubieft vnto it , 4s well towardes the 
© Gods as towardes men : who for ſeaven dayes having made truce with thoſe of Argia, the 
chird night, whilſt they were all aſlcepe miſtruſting no harme, hee charged and over- 
threw them, alleaging for his excuſe, thatin the truce no mention had bin made of nights. 
But the Godsleft not his perfidious policie varevenged : For durin g theirenter-parlic and 
bulineſſeabouttaking hoſtages, the Cittic of Caſilnum was by ſurpriſe taken from him: 
which happenedin the times of the juſte Captaines, and of the moſt perfeAt Romane 
diſcipline : For itisnot (aide, that time and place ſerving , wee mult not make vſe and 
take advantage of our enemies fooh(h overſight , as we do of their cowardiſe. And veril 
wartc hath naturally many reaſonable priviledges to the prejudiceof reaſon. And herefailes 
« the rule. Neminemid agere, viex alterus pradetur inſcitia. That no man fheuldindenour to 
« pra upon another mani ignorance. But I wonder of the ſcope that Xenephon allowes them, 
both by his diſcourſe, and by diverſe exploytes of his perfe&t Emperour-: an Author of 
wonderfull conſequencein ſuch things, asa creat Captaineanda Philoſopher, and one of 
Socrates chickeſt Diſciples, nor do I altovether yeeld vnto the meaſure of his diſpenſation. 
TheLord of Aubigny belieging (apsa, after he had givenita furious batterie, the Lord Fa- 
ori ( ons, Captaine of the one dryer e "_ a baſtion or skonce begunneto 
Parke, and ius men growing negligent and carcleſle in their offices and arde, our men dj 
.lodainely take the Fr tow. cnte _— _ 


red the towne, over-ranncit, and put all to 
theſworde. Butto cometolater examples, yeaineur memoric , the Lord luls Romero at 


Tvoy, 


T he firit Booke. 


7v0y, hiving, committedthisoverſight to iſſuc out ofhis holde , toparlic with the Con- 
ſtable of Frezce, at his revirne found the Towne taken, and himſelfe' jack-out-of-doores. '- 


But that-we may not paſſe yarevenged.: The Marques of Peſcara belcagering Genona, 


where Duke OftauianFregs/o commaunded vnder our proteftion, and an accord betweene 
them brings long bin treated,and earneſtly ſolicited; that it was held as ratified, and vpon 
the point of condubzon, :theSpaniardsbeing entredthe Towne, andfſccing themſelves the 
ſtronges;itqoke theit opportunitie, and vſcdit as a full and complete viftorie : and fince 
at Lyonirih Barroie, where the Earle of Brienne commaunded, the Emperour having beſie- 
 gcdhminperſon, and Berthenille Lieritenant to the ſide Earle being come forth of his 
holdtoparhe, wasn6 ſoonerout, whilſt they were diſputing, but the Towne was ſurpri- 
ſed, and he excluded: 'They ſay, Dexrtt _ Wt Tie 5 
"7> ow Fu il wvincer ſempre mai taudabilcoſa,” 
 Fantaſiper fortunaoper ingeguo. 01.5% 
Tobeviftorions,'evermore was glorious, - 
- 21, Be webyfortuneorby witvictorious. | | 
But the Philoſopher Chriſippar would not haue beent of that opinionz nor I neither, for 
he was wont to ſay , That thoſe who runne. for the maiſterie may well employ all their ſtrength 
to make ſptede, but it not lawfull for them to lay handes on their adverſaries ,- toſtay him, 
or 20 croſſe legges, to make him trippe or fall, And more generouſly anſwered Alexander the 
oreat, at what time Poypercenperſwaded himto vie the benefit of the advantage whichthe 
darkeneſle of the nighe afforded him, tocharge Darius, Noo, faide hee, it fittes notmeero _  ,, 
hunt after nght-ftoine viftories' : Malo me fortune paniteat , quam. wittorie pudeat. I bad EET nD 
rather repent me of my fortune, then be aſhamed of my vidtorie. = 
Atque idem fugientem baud eſt dignatas Orodens | Firg.Aen.lib, 
Sternere, nec ialla cecum dare cufpide vninus: 10.732.Me- 
Obuins aduer/oque occurrit, ſeque virevii ——- Ka 
Contulit, hand furto melior, ſed fortibus armit. 
He deign'd not to ſtrike-downe Orodes flying, 
Or with his throwne-Hunce blindely-wound him running; 
But man to man affront himſelfe applying, 
Met him, as more eſteem'd for ſtrength then cunning. 


} 


E ——— 


 » Theſeauenth Chapter. 


That onr intention indgeth our 
ations. 


$ H E common faying is, that Death acquits vs of all our boudes . T knowe ſome that 

havetakenit in another ſence. Fexry theſeaventh, king of Englandmade a compoſiti- 
on with Philip ſonne to Maximilian the Emperor,or to give him a more honorable title, fa- 
ther to the Emperor Charles the fift, that the ſaid Philip ſhould deliver into his handes, the 
Duke of S»ffolke,his mortall enemie, who was fled out of England, and faved himſelfein the 
Low countries, alwaies provided theking ſhould attempt nothing againſt the Dukes lifez 
which promiſe notwithſtanding, beeing neere his end, he expreſlclic by will and teſtament 
commaunded his ſucceeding-fonne,that nmediately after his deceaſe, heeſhould cauſe him 
to be put todeath. In thelatetragedie, which the Duke of A/vapreſented vs withall at Bru/- 
felr,on the Earles of Horne and Egmond, weremany remarkeablc things, and worthic to bee 
noted:andamongeſt others, that theſaide Count Eymond, vpon whole Faithfull word and 
aſſurance,the Earle of Horne was comein,and yeelded himfaf;to the Duke of Awarequircd 
ven inftantlie to be firſt put to death, to theend his death might acquit and free him ofthe 
worde and bond, which he ought and was engaged for, tothe ſaide Earle of Horne. Itſce- 
meth that death hath no whit diſcharged the 0a of his worde given, and that the ſe- 
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cond,without dying,was quit ofit. We cannot be tied. beyondour irength ;and meanes, 
Thereaſonis,becauſe the cffeQs and executions, arexiotanywaiein our pawer, aid except 
our will noching is truely in our power :/on it ondyarcallthenitsptmans dutiegrounded 


and cſtab!iſhed by neceffirie. - And therefore Count Eg 


ping his. minde_and will 


indcbred to his prorniſe; howbeit thepower to effe&t h;lay-notin hichands, was no doubt 
clcarelyabſo;ved ofhis debt and dutie, although he had furyivedthe Count Horge ;\But the 


 Kmgot Ergland faili 


ofhisword'by his intention; cannot bexexcuſed thoughhedelaide 


che execution of his ſloyaltic vntill after his. death; >No more theta #crodotws his Maſon 
whocuring hignatorall life, having fachfully kepctheſecret of his Maſter the Kmgof A. 


eypts treafurewhen he died,diſcovered the (:meiviitahis children "lhavein my: dai 
many convifted by their owne conſcience, for detaining of vther mens goods; yet 
laſt will and teſtament to diſpo 


Ld E 


_ ſcen 
: © by cheir 
ſe themſelves, after ther deceaſe co make ſatisfaction. 


This 


1srnothing to the purpoſe. Neither to take tmeftorannatterſo vrgent,nor with ſo ſmall in-' 
tereſt or ſhey of teel1ng,to gocaboutto eſtabbſhmwvmjurie. Theyaremndcited ſomewhat 
more. And by how much more they.pay. incommodtouſly and'chargeably, ſo much the 

more juftand metitorioysis thei ſatisfation. Penitence ought to:charge, : yet: do they: 
worfe,vwho rclervethereveahng otfome Fainous conceit or afteRioritowards theirneigh.' 
bor, to their laſt will and :ffeQtion, having whilltthey lived ever. kept it ſecret. 'And-ſeeme 

to have little regarde of their owne honor, by provoking the partie offended againſt their | 
owne memory,andlefſe of their conſcience, ſince they coulde neverfor the reſpeR of death | 
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Fire. Aen, lib. 


canceli their i1l- o 


rudging affeRtion, and' in extending life beyond theirs. Oh wicked and 


vngodiy judges, which referre the judgement ofa cauſe to ſuch time as they haveno more. 


knowleds 


thing,my life hath not firſt publikehe ſpoken, 


oe of cauſes. 1 will as neereas I can prevent, that my death revealeor viter ame 


—_— 
—_— 
— WW —_————_ 


| Theeight Chapter. 


Of 1Aleneſſe. | : 


S weſee ſome idle- fallow grounds,ifthey befarand fertile, to bring forth ſtore & ſan- 
dry rootes of wilde & vnprofitable weedes,& that to keepe them in vre, we muſt ſub. 
jet and imploy them with certaine ſecdes for our vie and ſervice. And as wee ſee ſome 
women,though ſingle and aloneg6ften to bring forth\Jumps of ſhapclefle ficſh, whereas to 


O 


© produce aperteCt and naturall generation , they muſt be manured with another kinde of 
. ſeede : Soisit of minds, which except they be buſied about ſome ſubjeR, that may bridle 
eh the vaſte 


and keepe them vnder, they will here and there wildely ſcatter themſelves throu 
ficld of :imaginations. 

Sicut agne tremulum labris vbi lumen ahents 

Sole repercnſſum,ait radiantis imagine Lune, 

Omnia peruoltat late loca gamque ſub auras 

 Erigitar ſummique ferit laquearia tefts. 
 Astrembling h&htreflected from the Sunne, | 

Or radiant Moone on water-fi/d braſle-lauers, 
Fhes over all.in aire ypraiſed ſoone. 
Strikes houſe-top beemes,betwixt both ſtrangely wavers. 


Hor, art. poet. And thereis no follie,or extravagant raving, they produce not in that agitation, 
7. | NY — velut egri ſomna,uane, 

Fingantur ſpecies. . 

Like ficke mens dreames,that faine, 

Imagmations vaine. 


where, tobe nowhere, | 
Luiſque vbique habitat, Maxime puſquans habitat, 


p 


The mindethathath no fixed bound,will cafilie looſeit ſelfe:For,as wee ſy, To be everie 


Good 


— 


T he firit Booke. 


Good fir,he that dwels every where, 
No where can fay,that he dwels there. | 
Te is notlong lince 1 retired my ſelfe vnto mine owne houſe, with full purpoſe, as much 
as lay in me,not to trouble my ſelfe with any bulineſfe, but ſolitarily,and quietly to weare out 
the remainder of my well-nigh- ſpent lifez where me-thought I could do my fpirite no grea- 
ter favour;then to give him the full ſcope of idleneſle, and entertaine him as he het pleaſed, 
and withall,to ſettle him-ſelfe as he beſt liked : which Thopedhe might on benkhy time 
become more ſetled and ripe,accomplith very eaſily: but I Node ; 
Uariam ſemper daut otia mentem. - 
Evermoreidleneſle, ” 
Doth wavering mindes addreſſe. os 
That contrariwiſe playing the skittiſh and looſe-broken' jade, he takes a hundred times 
more cariere and libertie vnto himſelfe, then he did for others, and begetsin me ſo many cx- 
fravagant Chimeraes, and fantaſticall monſters, ſo orderleſle, and without any reaſon , one 
hudling vpon another, that at-leaſure to view the foolſhneſle and monſtrous ſtrangencſſe 


of them, I have begunne to keepe a regiſter of them, hoping, if I live, oneday to make him 
alhamed, and bluſh at himſeltfe. 


The ninth Chapter. 


Of Lyers. 


Here is no man living, whom it may lefle beſeeme to ſpeake of memorie, then my= 
ſelfe, for to ſay truth, I have noncat all : and am fullie perſwaded that no-mans can-be 

ſo weake and forgetfull as mine. All other partes are in me common and vile, but touching 
metnorie, Ithinke to carrie the priſe from all-other, that have it weakeſt , nay and to gaine 
the reputation of it, beſides the naturall want I endure (for truely conſidering the neceſlitie 
of it, P/ato hath reaſon to name it A great and mightie Goazeſſe) In my countrie, ifaman will 
imply chat one hath no ſence, he will ſay, fucha one hath no memoric : and when com- 
plaine of mine, they reprove me and will not beleeve: me, asf I accuſed my-ſelfe to be mad 
and ſenceleſie. Which is an empairing of my-market : But they do me wrong, for contra« 
riewiſe, it is commonly ſcene by experience, that excellent memories do rather accompa- 
nic weake judgements. Morcover they wrong mein this (who can do nothing lo well as to 
beaperfet friend) that the ſame wordes which accuſe my infirmitie, repreſent ingratitude. 
From my afte&ion they take holde of my memorie, and ofa naturall defeR, they inferre a 
want ot judgement or conſcience. Some will fay , he hath forgotten this prayer, or that 
romiſe, he 15not mindefull of his old friends, he never remembred to ſay, or doe, or con- 

. ceale this or that, for my ſake. Verily I may eaſily forget , but to neg}e& the charge my 
friend hath committed tomy truſt, I never doit. Let them beare with my infirmitie,and not 
concludeit to be a kind of malice; which is ſo contrarie an enemie to my humour. Yet am I 
ſomewhat comforted. Furſt, becauſe it is anevill, from which I have chiefly drawne therea- 
ſon to correCt a worſe miſchiefe, that would cafily have growne vpon me: that is to ſay,am« 
bition; which defe&is intolerable in them that medle with woridly negotiations. For as 
diverſe like examples of natures progreſle, ſay, ſhe hath happily [trengthned other faculties 
in me, according as it hath growne weaker and weaker in me, and I ſhould eafily lay downe 
and wire-draw my mind and judgement, vpon otherrmens traces , without exeraſing their 
proper forces, if by the benctitze of memorie, forraine inventions and ſtrange opinions were 
prelent with me. That my ſpeechis thereby ſhorter: For the Magazin of Memorie, is per- 
adventure more ſtored with.matter, then is the ſtore-houſe of Invention. Had it held out 
with me, ] hidere this wearied all my friends with pratling:the ſubjeAsrouzing the meane 
facultie1 have to manage andiwmploy them, ſtrengthning and wreſting my difcowſes. Itis 
pittic, I have aſſaid by the trial of ſome ofmy private trinds: according as their memoriehath 
miniſtred thema whole and perte& matter,who Ted's their narration ſo farre-backe i >; 
2 | ” 
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uff.it with ſo many vaine circumſtances,that if the ſtory be good, they ſmother the good- 
neſle of it:if bad, you mult needs either curſe the good fortune of their memonrie, or blame 
the misfortune of their judgement, And it 15no calle matter,being in the midſt of the ca« 
riere of adiſcourſe, toſtop cunningly, to make a ſodaine periode, andto cut-it-oft. And 
there is nothing whereby the cleane ſtrength of a horſe is more knowhe,then to make arca- 
dic andcleaneſtop. Among the $lalfull I fee ſome, that ſtrive, but cannot ſtay thei race. 
Whilcſt they labor to finde the point to ſtop their courſe, they Kgggcr. and falter, as men 
thatfaint through weakeneſle. Above all, old men are dangerous,who have oneliethe me- 
morie of things paſt left them, and have loſt theremembrance of their repetitions. I haue 
heard ſome very pleaſant reports become moſt irkeſome and tedious inthe mouth ofa cer- 
taine Lord, forſomuchas all the by-ſtanders had manie times beene cloyed with them. Se. 
condly , (asfaide an auncient Writer ) that, /doworſo much remember iniuries received. I: 
had necde have a prompter as Darizs had, who not to forget the _ he had received of 
the Athenians,whenſoever he ſate down at his table,cauſed apage to ſing vnto him,$Sir,ze- 
* member the Athenians, and that the places or bookes which I read-over, do evcrimile vpon 
me, with ſome new noveltie. Itis not without reaſon, men ſay, that hee who hath not a good © 
aud reaay memorie , ſhoulde never meddle with telling of lies, andfeareto become a liar. i am - 
notignorant how the Grammarians make a difference betweene ſpeaking vntrue andly- 
mg; and ſaje that to ſpeake vntruly, is toſpeake that which1s falſc,but was reputed true; and 
that the definition of the latine worde, mentiri, whencethe French word, mener, is derived, 
whichin Engliſh is to lie,,mplyeth and meaneth to goe againſt ones conſcience:and by con- 
ſequenceit concerneth only thoſe, who ſpeake contrary to that which they knowe, of whom 
I ſpeake. Now thele, either invent,ſcale, ſtampe and all, or elſe they diſguiſe and change a 
true grounde. Whenthey diſguiſe or change, if they bee oftenputto the repetition of one 
thing, it is hardfor them to keepe-{till in one path, and verie ſtrange if they looſe not them- 
ſelves : becauſe the thing, as it is, having firſt taken vp her ſtandin the memory, and there 
by the way of knowledge and witting,imprinted it-ſelfe,it were hard it ſhould not repreſent 
it ſcife to the imagination, diſplacing and ſupplanting falſehood, which therein can haveno 
ſuch footing, or ſetled faſtneſſe : and that the circumſtances of the firſt apprentiſhippe, 
ſtill diving into the minde , ſhould not cauſe itto diſperſe the remembrance of all falſe or 
baſtardized partes gotten together. Where they altogether invent, forſomuch as there is no 
certaine impreſſion, to front their falſehood, they ſeeme to haveſo much theleſle feare to 
miſtake or forget themſelves, which alſo notwithſtanding being an ayrie bodice, and with« 
outhold-faſt may eaſily eſcape thememorie, exceptit be well aſſured : whereof Thaue of- 
ten ( tomy no (mallpleaſure) ſeenethe SFpaence, at the colt of thoſe, who profeſlſene- 
| verto frame their ſpeech, but as beſt ſhall fit the affaires, they negotiate, and as beſt ſhall 
pleaſe the great men, they ſpeake vnto. For the circumſtances to which they will ſubje& 
their credite and conſcience, being ſubje& to many changes, their ſpeech muſt lkewiſe di« 
verſifie and change with them, whence it followeth that of onefelfe. ſame ſubje& they ſpeak 
diverſly, asnow white, now gray, to one man thus, and thustoan other. Andif (46.4 Sms 
ture theſe kinde of men hoard-vp their ſo contraric inſtrutions , what becomes of this 
zoodly arte? Who befides, often molt fooliſhly forget themſelves , and runne at randon: 
or , what memorie ſhall ſufficethem, to remember ſo many different formes they have 
framed to one ſame ſubjeA? I have in my dayes ſeene diverſe that have envied thereputa- 
tion of this warthie kinde of wiſedome , who perceive not, that if there bee a reputation, 
there can be no effet, Venly, lying is anill and deteſtable vice. Nothing makes ys men, 
and no other meanes, keepes vs bound one to another, butthe word; knew we butthehor- 
rour and conſequence ofit , we would with fire and ſword purſue and hate the ſame, and 
morejultly then any othererime. I ſceall men generally buſted (and that verie umproperly) 
to puniſh certaine ſlight and childiſh erroursin children , which have neitherimpreſſion nor 
conſequence, and chaſtice and vex them for raſh and fond aftions. Onelylying, and ſtub- 
beneſſe ſomewhat more, are the faults whoſe birth and progreſſe T would have ſeuerely 
puniſhed and cut off; for they growe and encreaſe withthem : andif the tongue have once 
gotten thisill habite, good Lord how hard, nay howimpoſlible is it to make herleave it? 
whereby it enſucth, that we ſee many very honeſt men in other matters, to be ſubje& and 
enclincd to that fault. I have a good ladto my tailour , whom I never heard ſpeakea truth; 


no 


T he firſt. Booke. 


nonot when it might ſtand him inſtead of profit. Tfa lic had no more faces but one, as truth 
bath; we ſhould beinfarre better termes then weare : For, whatſoever alier ſhould fay,we 
would takeitin a contrarie ſence. Putthe oppoſite of truth hath many-many ſhapes, and 
an vndefinite fic\d. The Pythagorians make good to be certaine and finite, and ewill to be 
infinite and vncertaine. A thouſand by-wayes miſſethemarke, one onely hits the-ſame. 
Surely I cannever aſfure my ſelfeto come to agood end, to warrant an extreameand eyi- 
derit danger, by a ſamclgſead ſolemnelie. | __ : 


- An anGentFather (veth, Ye are better m the company of a knowne dog oe, than in a mans ſo- 


cietit, wheſe fheach is oukporwne tous . Vt exrermu aleno non ſit hominis vice .. A ftlranger to a 
ftranger irve2 like aman,' Andhow much js a falſe fpeach eſſe ſociable, thanfilence? Kin 
Francis hefirſt, vaunted himaſclfc to have by this 'meanes brought Franicii Taverna, Ambat. 
ſador of Francis Sforzg, Duke of iliazve to anon-plus;aman very famous for kis rare clo 
quence, andfacilitie in ſpeacb, : who had beene diſpatched to excuſe his maiſter, towarde 
his Majeſtic,of a matter of gteat importance,which was this..The King to keepe ever ſome 
intelligence Jta/e, whence he hadlately:beenc expelled, but eſpecially in the Dukedome 
of A4l/ane;; thought it expedient to entertaine a Gentleman of his about the Duke; in ef- 
fe& as his Armbaſ{ador; butin-apparance 4privateman; who ſhould make ſhery to re- 
fide there about his particular affures, * forfomuch as the Duke, 'who depended much 
more ofthe Emperour { chicfly then thathe was treating a marriage with his niece, daugh- 
ter of the king of Denmarke, | whais at this day Dowager of Loraine) could not without 
great prejudice vnto himſelf diſcover to have ay correſpondencie and conference withvs. 
For which commiſſion and purpoſe a Gentleman of Mlliane, named Herveille, then (erv= 
ing the King inplace of one of the Quiers of his Quierie ; was decmed fit. This man be- 
ing diſpatched with ſecrerletters of credence; andinſtrutions of an Ambaſlador, together 
with other letters of commendation tothe Duke in favour of his particular affaires, asa 
maske and pretence of his procecdings, continued ſo long about the Duke that the Empe« 
rour beganneto haveſomeſuſpition of hinry whichas weſuppoſe was cauſe of what enſu- 
ed, which was, that vader colour ofa murther committed, the Duke one night cauſed the 
faide Merveille to be beheaded, having ended his proceſeintwo daies. Maiſter Francis 
being come to the Court, fraught withalong counterfet deduRtion of this ſtorie (forthe 
King had addreſſed himſelfe to all the Princes of Chriſtendome, yea and to the Dukehim- 
ſelfc for juſbce, for ſuch an outrage committed vpon his ſervant) had one morning au-' 
diencein the Kings councell- chamber: who for the foundation of his caufe hauing eſta- 
bliſhed and to that end projeted many goodly andcolourable apparances of the faR : 
namely, thatthe Duke his maiſter,had never taken ferveille for other then a private gentle- 
man, and his owne ſubjeR, and who was come thitherabouthis private buſines, wherehe 


had never lived ynder other name, proteſting he had never knowne him to be one of the 


Kings houſehold,nor never heard of him,much leſſetaken him for his Majeſties Agent. But 


the King vrging him with divers objeftionsand demaunds,and charging hm on every fide, 
preſt him ſo farre with the execution done by night, and as it were by ſtealth,that the ſeche 
man, being much entangled and ſodainely ſurpriſed, asif he would fet an innocent face on 
the matter, anſwered, that for the loue andreſpe@ of his Majeſtic, the Duke his Maiſter, 
would haue been very loath that ſuchan execution ſhould have bin done by day. Heere 
cuery man may gueſle whither he were taken (hort or no, hauig tripped before ſo goodly 
anoſe,as was that ofour King Frances the firſt. Pope 1ahusthe ſecond, having ſent an Am- 
baſſador to the King of Eng/and to animate him againſt our foreſaid King: the Ambaſla- 
dor having had audience touching his charge, andthe King inhis anſwere vrging andin- 
ſiſtng vpoathe difficultic he found & foreſaw in levying ſuch convenient forces, as ſhould 
berequired to withſtand ſo mightie, and ſet vypon ſo puiſant a King, andalleaging certaime 
pertinent reaſons: The Ambaſlador fondly andynfitly replicd, that him-ſelfe had long be- 
fore maturely confidered them, and had told the Pope of them. By which anſwer fo farre 
from his propoſition(which was with al ſpeed, & without morgcircumſtances to vndertake 
and vndergoca dangerous warre) the King of Englznd tooke holde ofthe firſt argument 
whichineffeR heafterwarde found true,which was, that the ſaide Ambaſſador,in his owne 
particular intent,was more affeed tothe French ſide, whereof advertifing his maiſter, his 
goods were all confifcate, humlelte diſgraced,and he verie hardly eſcaped with life. 
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The firit Booke. 


The tenth Chapter. 
Ofreadie or ſuweſpeach. = Bo ba 


Ne ne furent atous tomtes graces donnees. All Gods rao graceigre not gone to alloro fal any 

one. So doc weſeethat in the gift of cloquence, ſome havefich a faciliticandprompti. 
tude,and that which wecall vtterance,fo caſteand at commaunde;that at all aſſayes, and vp= 
on everie occaſion, they arc ready and provided; and others mote ſlowe, neverſpeake any 
thing exceptmuch-laboured and premeditated.” As Ladies and daintie Damesare taught 
rules to take recreations and bodily exerciſes, according to the advantage of what they have 
faireſt aboutthem. Tf I wereto give the like counſelin thoſe two different advanta esof e- 
loquence,wherecof preachers and pleading-lawiers of our age feemeto make profeſſion;the 
flowe ſpeaker in'mine opinion ſhoulde bethe berter preacher,and the other the better law- 
yer. Forſomuchasthe charge of the firſt allowes- him as machkeifure as he pleaſeth topre- 
parc bim-ſelfe; moreover his carierecontinuathtiilin onekind without interruption:whers 


as the Lawyers occaftons vrging him ſtill ypon any accident to beready to enter the liſts: and 


the vnexpectedreplies and anſwers of his adverſe partie, do often drvert him from his pur 


pole, where heisenforced to takeanew coutſe.: Yetis-it,thatatthe laſt enter-view which 


wasat Afarceiles betweene Pope { lement theſcaventh , and Fzaxcts the firſt; our King, it 
hapned cleane-contrarie, where Monſieur Pojer;; a man of chiefe reputation,and all daies of 
his ife, brought vp to pleade at the bar,whoſecharge being to make an Oration before the 
Þ ope, and having long time beforepremeditatedand con'd the ſame by roate, yea, and ag 
{ome report, brought it with him ready-penned-from Pars theverie ſame dayit ſhould 
have becne pronpunced; the Pope ſuſpeCting he might happily ſpeake ſomething , might 
offend the ow Ambaſladors,thatwere about him,ſent the xj MN , Which hee 
at that time & place thought fittd{t to be treated of, to the king and by fortune cleane-con« 
trarieto that which Poyer,had ſo much ſtudiedfor : So that his Oration was rs ng fru- 
firate,and he muſt preſently frame another. But he perceiving himſelfe vnable for-it, the 
Cardinall Bellay was faine to ſupply his placeand take that charge vpon him. The Law- 
yers charge is much harder then the preachers : ( yet in mine opinion) ſhall we finde more 
paſlable Lawyers then commendable preachers, atleaſt in France. Itſcemethto be more 
proper to theminde, to havehir operation ready andſodaine, and more incident tothe 
judgement,to haveit ſlow and conſiderate. But whoremaineth mute, if he have no leiſure 
to prepare himſclfe,andhe likewiſe to whome leiſure giveth no advantage to ſay better, are 
bothin oneſclfe degree of ſtrangeneſſe. Itisreported that Sewerus Caſſins ſpake better ex- 
ternpore,and without premeditation. That he was more beholding to fortune, then to his 
diligence; thatto bee interrupted in his ſpeach redounded to his profite : and thathis ad- 
verſaries feared to vrge-him, leſt his ſodaine anger ſhould redeuble his eloquence. Iknow 
this condition ofnature by experience, which can-not abide avehement and laborious pre- 
meditation:exceptit hold afree,avoluntarie,and ſcife-plealing courlſe,it can never cometo 
agood end. Wecommonly ſay of fome compoſitions,that they ſmell of the oile,and of the 
lunpe,by reaſon of a certaine harſhneſle, and rudeneſſe, which long-plodding labour im- 
printesin them that be much elaborated. But beſides,the care of well. doing, and the con- 
tention of the minde,over-ſtretched to her enterpriſe, doth breake and impeach the-ſame; 
even as it happencth vnto water, which being cloſely pent- in,through it's owne violence & 
abundance,can not finde iſſue at an open gullet.In this condition of nature, whereof I now 
ſpeake,this alſo is joynedvnto-it, that it deficeth not to be pricked forward by theſe ſtrong 
p:ſlions,as the anger of Caſſimu(for that motion woulde be over: rude)it ought not tobe vi- 
olently ſhaken, but yeeldingly ſolicited : it deſireth to be rouzed and prickt forward by 
ſtrange occaſions, both prefent and cafuall. 'Tfit goe all-alone, it dooth but Inguiſh and 
loyter behinde: ” 5s iS her life and orace. I cannot well containe my ſelfein mine owne 
polleſfion and diſpoſition, chaunce hath more intereſt in itthan my ſelfe; occafion,com- 
pany, yeathe change of my voice, drawes morefrom my minde than I can finde therein, 
when by my ſelfe Lound and endevotto employ the ſame, My wordes likewiſe are better 


than 
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than my writings, if choiſe may be hadin ſo. worthleſle things. This alſo happeneth vato 
me,that where 1 ſceke myſelfe,I findenot my ſelfe : and I finde my ſelfe more by chaunce, 
than by theſearch of mineowne judgement. ſhall pethappes have caſt-forth ſome ſuttle- 


ticin wiitiig,-happily:dull ind harſh foranother, but ſmoothe and curious for my ſelfe. Let 


% 


to his owneftrength. 'Hhaveſo loſtit, thatT wot not what Iwould haveſaide, and ſtran- 
oers have ſometimes founttiobeforeme, /Had I alwaies arazor about me, where that hap- 
neth, I ſhould cleane razpmplelfeonr, : Fortune may at ſome other time make the Ighe 
thereof appeate brighter wmto ins, 'than that of mid-day, and will make mce wonder at 
mine ownefaltring or ſtick: panthemyre: \ | | 
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vs leaveall theſe complementsandquaintneſſe. Thatis ſpoken by every man, according 
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 Theelenenth Chapter. 


of Propnoſlication:, 


——_———— 
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S touching Oracles itis very cettaine, that long before the- comming of our Sauiour 
Teſus Chriſt, they had begunneto Jooſe their credit”: for we ſee that Cicerolaboureth 
to finde the cauſe of their declination #: And theſe be his words : Cur iſto modo iam oracula 
Delphis non eduntur non modo noftra atate, ſed iamain, vt mihil poſſit eſſe contemptins? Why in bke 
forte are not Oracles now vitered, nat onely in our times, but agood while ſince, ſo as now nothing 
can be more contemptible? But as for other prognoſtikes, that were drawne from the anato- 
mie of beaſts in ſacrifices,to which Pate doth in ſome ſorte afcribe the naturall conſtitution 
of the internall members of them, of the ſcraping of chickins,of the flight of birds, Aues qua/* 
dam rerum augurandarum cauſas natas eſſe putamis. We are of opinion,certaine birdes were even 
bred to prognosticate ſome things of thunders,of turnings aud backerecourſe of rivers . Multa cer- 
nunt aruſpices: multa augures pronitent : multa oraculs declarantur': multa vaticinationibu : 
multa ſomnys : multa portentis; $ oothſayers ſee much : bird-prophets fore-ſee ai much}, much is 
foretold by Oracles; much by propheſies ; much by dreames,much by portentuons ſignes,and others, 
vpon which antiquitie grounded moſt of their enterpriſes, as well publike as private : our 
religion hath aboliſhed thern . And albeit there remaine yet amoneſt vs ſome meanes of 
divination in the ſtarres, in ſpirits, in ſhapes of the body, indreames, andelſewhere a nota- 
ble example of themad and fond curiolitic of ournature, ammuſing it ſelfe to preoccupate 
future things,asifithad not enough to doe to digeſt the preſent. 
cur hanc tibiretlor Oly mps 
Sollicitis viſum mortalibu addere curam, 
Noſcant venturas vt dira per omnia clades ? 
Sit ſubitum quodcunque paras ſit caca futurs 
Mens hominum fati,liceat ſperare timent1. 
Why pleas'd it thee,thou ruler of the ſpheares, 
To addethis care to mortalls care-clog d minde, 
That they their miſerie know.ere it appeares ? 
Let thy drifts ſodaine come; let men be blinde 
T wardsfuture fate: oh lethim hopethat feares. 
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Ne wtile quidem eft [cire quid futurum ſit : Miſerum eſt enim nibil proficientem angi. It is not ,, 


ſo much as profitable for vs,to know what is to come, for ut ts a miſerable thmg, a man ſhould fret and 


Francis Marquis of Szluz&o hath ſeemed remarkeable vnto me: who being Lieutenant 
Generall vnto Francis our King, and over all his forces, which hee then had bcyond the 
Mountainesin /rake, a man highly favoured in all our court, and otherwiſe infinitly behold- 
ing tothe King for his owne Marquiſate, which his brother had forfeited : and havingno 
occaſion to doe it, yea and his mindeand affetionscontraditting the ſame, ſuffered hnm- 
ſeife to befrighted andgdeluded (as it hath ſince been manifeſtly prooved)by the fond pro- 
gnoltications, which en throughout all Exrope were given out to the advantage of the 


Y C 4 Emperor 


| I” 
be vexed and doe no good, Yetis it of muchleſle authoritie,loc here wherefore the example of ,, 
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« there be any arvination, there are Gods 
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Emperor Charles the fift, and to our prejudice and diſadvantage (bit fpecally in Ttalie, 
——_ theſe fookſh przdifions had ſo much poſlcfiedthe Italians, thatin' Rowe were laide 
great wagers,and much mony grvenout vpon the exchange,thatwe ſhould vtterly be over. 
throwne) that after he hadwuch condoled, yea and complained with his ſecret friends, the 


vnavoidable miſerics;, which hee foreſawe prepared by:tbe:fare-avainſt- the crowne of 


France, and the many friends hehadthere, he vnkingly rcuolted, arid became aturne-cote 
on the Emperors fide, to his intolerable lofle anddefitruftion, :mgruntiiſianding all the con. 
ſtellations then raigning, But was drawne vnta it as amaſieiieompaſied and beſet by divers 
paſſions ; forhaving both ſtrong caſtles, andall; matinerof anunition.antl;ſtrength in his 
owne handes , the enemies armie vnder e ntomo Levefarrefroio him -andweenothing 
miſtcuſting him,it was in his power to doe worſethen he did. For notwit ſtanding his trea- 
ſon we loſt neither man nor towne, except F ofſan: which long after was by Vs ſtoutly CON 
telted and defended. 
| Prudens futuri temporn exituns 
Caligino/a note premit Deus, 
' Rederque fi mortals vitra 
Fas trepidat. 
Our wiſe God hides in pitch. darke nighe 
Offuture time th'event decreede;- : -- ++; 34 16 bh 
Andlaughesat mangfman affright-- - . -- -! i 
. Fearemore,then he to feare hath neede. - -[+-\- 
d Ile potens ſui Dt ER! 
Latuſque deget cas licet in diens 
Dexiſſe wixt, crasvelatra 
Nube polum patgr occnpato, 
Fel ſole puro.: £ 
He of himſelfe lives merihe, 
Who each day, have liv d,can fay ; 
To morow let God chargethe skie 
With darke cloudes,or faire ſunne- ſhineraye. 
Letns in preſens animus,queduhracſt, 
Oderit curare. 
For preſent time amery minde 
Hates to reſpeR what is behinde. 
And thoſe which take this word in a contrary ſenſe are in thewro 


a ng-Ifta fic reciprocantar, 
_« wt (+ fi diumatio ſit , dyſmt : &- ſs dy fint , ſit diutmatio. This conſequence is ſo reciprocall, as if 


| : andif there bee Godaes ,- there ts divination , Much 
more wiſely Pacxvins. 


Nam iſtis quilinguam auium intelligunt, 

Pliſque ex alieno iecore ſapiunt,quam ex ſuo, 
Magus audienzum qudm auſ/cultandum cenſeo. 

Who vnderſtand what language birdes expreſle, 
By their owne,then beaſtes-livers knowing leſle, 


They may be heard,not hearkned-to,T gueſle. 


This ſo famous art of divination of the Tuskanes grew thus. A husband-man digging 


very deepeinto the ground, with his plough-ſhare, ſaw Tages, ademy-God appeare out of 
it,with an infantine tace,yet fraught with an aged-hke wiſedome. All men ranneto ſee-him, 
and both his words and knowledge were for many ages-after remembred, and colleQed, 
contayning the principles and meanes of this art. An of-ſpring ſutableto her progreſſe. I 
would rather duc affaires by the chance of dice, then by ſuch frivolous dreames . And 
truly inall common.wealthes, men have ever aſcribed much authoritie vnto chance. Plato 
m the police which he unagineth by diſcretion, aſcribeth the deciding ofmanie important 
effeswvnto it, and amoneſt other things would have marriages betweene the good to bee 


contrived by fortune. And giveth ſo large priviledges vnto this caſuall eletion, that hee ape. 


mtes the Childrenprocecdingfronithem to bee brought vpinthecountrie; andthoſe 


of thebadto be baniſhed and ſent abroade. Notwithſtanding if any ofthoſe ſo exi- 
| led 
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Jed ſhall by fortunc happen,whilſt he is growing,to ſhew ſome good hope ofhim-ſelfe, that 
he may berevokedand fent-for backe, and ſuch amonglt the firſt as ſhall in their youth 
weſmall hope of future good to be baniſhed. I ſec ſome that ſtudie, plod, and gloſle 
Tok Almanackes, and in all accidents alleage their authoritie. A man were as good to ſay, 
they muſt needes ſpeake truth and lies . Qu eFl enim qui totum diem iaculans, non aliquan- 


do conlineer? For who is he that ſhooting all day, ſometimes hits not the white? 1 thinke not the 


better of them, though what they ſay prove ſometimes true. It were more certaine, if there 
were citherarule oratruth to lic cuer. Seeing no man recordeth their fables, becauſe they 
are ordinarie andinfinit; and their przdiftions are made to bee of credite, becauſe they are 
rare,incredible and prodigious.So anſwered Diagoras ſurnamed the Atheiſt (being in Samo- 
thrace) to him , who in ſhewing him diverſe vowes and offcings hanging in the Temple, 
brought thither by ſuch as had eſcaped ſhipwracke, faide thus vnto him: Yom that thinke 
the Goddes to have no care of humane things, what {ay you by ſo many men ſaved by their 
grace and helpe? Thus wit done, anlwered hee : Thoſe which were drowned farre exceeding 
their number, are not heere ſette-foorth. Cicero laieth, That amongſt all other philoſophers that 
have avowed andacknowledged the Gods, onely Xenophanes, the (olophonian hath gone-about to 
roote-ont all manner of divination. It is lo much the leſleto be wondred at, if at any time we 
have ſeene ſome of our Princes minds to their great damage, relie vpon ſuch like vanities. 
I would to God, I had with mine-owne eyes ſecne thoſe two wonders, mentioned in the 
booke of [oachin the Abbot of Calabria, who forc-told all the Popes that ſhouldenſue, 
together with their names and ſhapes: Andthat of Leo the Emperor who fore-ſpake all 
the Emperors and Patriarkes of Greece . T his haveI ſeenewith mine owne eyes, that in 
publike confuſions, men amazed at their owne fortune, give themſcives head-long, as it 
were to all manner of ſuperſtition,to ſearch in heaventhe cauſes and ancient threats of their 


il-Juckezand in my time are ſo ſtrong]y ſucceſlefull therein, as they have perſwaded me, that 


itis an ammuſiug of ſharpe andidle wits, that ſuch as areinured tothis ſutteltie, by fouldine 
and vnfoulding them, may in all other writings be capable to find out what they ſecke-after. 
But aboue all,their darke,ambiguous, fantaſtical, and propheticall gibriſh,mends the matter 
much,to which their authors never give aplaine ſenſe,that poſteritie, may apply what mea- 
ning and conſtrutionit (hall ou vntoit. The Demonof Socrates was peradventure a cer- 
taineimpulſion of will, which, without the advice of his diſcourſe preſented it ſelfevnto 
him. Ina minde ſo well purified, and by continuall exerciſe of wiſedome and vertue fo well 
prepared,as his was,itis likely, hisinclinations (though raſh and inconſiderate ) where ever 
of great moment, and worthieto be followed. Euery man feeleth in himſelfe ſome image of 
ſuch agitations,with a prompt, vehement,and caſuall opinion. Ttisin meto give them ſome 
authoritie,that afford ſo little to our wifedome. And I have had ſome, equally weake inrea- 
ſon, and violent in perſwaſion and diſſwaſion (which was more ordinarie to Socrates) by 
whichI have ſo happily and fo profitably ſuffred my ſelfe to be tranſported, as they might 
perhaps bethought to containe ſome matter of divine inſpiration. 


——— 
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The twelfth Chapter. 


| ; Of Conflancie. 


Helaw of reſolution and conſtancie iwplieth not, we ſhould not, as-wuch as lieth in 
our power ſhelter our ſelves fromthe nuſchieves and inconveniences that threaten-vs, 


nor by conſequence feare, they ſhould ſurpriſe-vs. Contrariwiſe, all honeſt meanes for a 


man to warrant him-ſclfe from euills, are not onely tolerable , but commendable. And the 
parte of conſtancie is chiefely aCted,in firmely bearing the inconveniences, againſt which no 
remedieisto be found. So that, thereis no nimbleneſle of bodie , nor wealding of hand- 
weapons, that we willreje&, if it may in any ſort defend-ys from the blowe, meant at-vs. 


Many moſt warlike nations in their conflicts and fights, vſed retreating and flight as aprin- 


cipall advantage, and ſhewed their backs to their enemig much more dangerouſly then - 
their faces. The Turkes at this day retaine ſomething of that humour. And Socrates in 
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' Pluo doth mockeat Laches, becauſe he had defined fortitude, to keepe her-ſelfe ſteaGiein 
her rancke againſt her enemies 3 Fhat,ſaith hee, were #t? hen cowardiſeto beate them, In g1- 
wing them place? And alleadgeth Homer againſt him, who commendeth in e/Eneas his Skill 
in flying and giving ground. And becauſe Laches being better adviſed, avoweth that cy. 
ſtometo be amongſt the Scithians, and generally amonglt all horſemen, he alleageth fur- 

thervnto him the example of the Lacedemomian footemen (anation aboucall other vſed tg 
fight on foote)whoin the battaile of Plates, vnableto openand to put torowt the Perſian 

_ Phalange, adviſed them-ſelves to ſcatter and put cthem-ſclves backe, thatſo by the opinion 
of their flight, they might if they ſhould purſue them , ruſh in vpon chem, and put thatſo. 
combined-maſle to rout. By which meanes they gained the viftorie. Touching the Sci. 
thians, it isreported, that when Dar went to ſubdue them, heſent ther King many re- 
prochfull ſpeeches, for ſomuch as hee ever ſaw himretire and give- ground beforehim,an( 
to avoide the maine battaile. To wham naathir/ez (for ſo was his name) anſwered, that, 
T hey did it not for feare of him, nor any other man living, but that it was the faſhion of his nation 
to march thus : a5 having neither cities. nor houjes, nor manured land to defend, or to feare their 
ennemies ſhoulde reape any commoditie by them . But if hee had ſogreata delireto feede on 
them, he might draw neerer to viewtheplice of their ancient Sepulchres , and there hee 
ſhould meete with whom to ſpeakehis belly-fill, Notwithſtanding when a man 1s once 
within reach of cannon-ſhot, and as it were point-blancke before them, as the fortune of 
watredoth dwuerſe times bring men vnto, it ill beſeemeth areſolute minde to {tart- aſide, or 
be daunted, at the threate ofa ſhot, becauſe by the violence and ſodain-neſle thereof wee 
deemeitinevitable : and there areſome , who by lifting vp of a hand, or {tooping their 
head, haveſometimes given their fellowes cauſe of laughter : yet have weſeene, th t inthe 
vyovage, the Emperour {harles the fifth made againſt vsin Proxence, the Marquis of Gua- 
2, beeing gone outto ſuruaythe cittie of Arles, and ſhewne himſelte out of a winde-mill, 
vnder colour of whichhe was come ſornewhatneerethe Towne, he was diſcovered by the 
Lord of Bonevall, and the Seneſhall of Agenozs, who were walking vpon the Theatre Aux 
arenes ({o called mn French becauſe it is full of ſand) who ſhewing him to the Lorde of /i/- 
hers, Commillarie of the Artillerie. he mounteda culverinſo leuell, that had not the Mare 
quis perceived the fire, and ſo ſtarted aſide, it was conſtantly aftirmed , he had beene ſhot 
through the body. Likewiſe not many veares before, Lerence of Medice, Duke of Vrbin, 
and father tothe Queene-mother of France, beſieging Afondolphe, aplacein /ratie, in the 
province named the Vicariate, ſeeing fire givento apiece that ſtood right vpon him, ſto0- 
ped his head, and well befell himthat hee plaide the ducke, for otherwiſe the bullet, which 
went rightover, and within alittle ofhis head,had doubtlefſe ſhot himthroughthepanch. 
But to by truth, ] will never thinke theſe motions were made with diſcourſe, tor what judge 
ment can you giveof an ayme, cither highor low ina matter ſo ſodaine? It may rather be 
thought that fortune favoured their feare : and which an other time might as well bee 
a meane to make themfall intothe cannons-mouth, as to avoide the ſame. 1 cannot chuſe, 
ifthe cracke of a musket do ſodainly ſtreeke mine eares, in a place whereT leaſt lookefor it, 
but Tmuſt needes ſtart at-it : which I have ſeene happento men of better ſorte thenm 
{elte. Nor do the Stoickes meane, that the Soule of their wiſeſt man inany ſortercliſt the 
fi:{t viſtons and ſodainefantafies, that ſurpriſe the ſame : but rather conſent that, as it were 
vnto anaturall ſubjeQion, he yeeldes and ſhrinks vnto the lowd clattering and roarc of 
heaven, or of ſome violent downefall; for cxample-ſake, vntopaleneſſe, and contraQtion. 
So likewiſe in other paſſions, alwayes provided, his opinion remainesſafe and whole, and 
the ſituation of his reaſon, admit no tainting or alteration whatſoever : and hee no whit 
conſent to his fright and ſufferance. Touching the firſt part 3 the ſame hapneth co him, 
thatisnot wiſe, butfarre otherwiſe concerning theſecond. For the impreſſion of paſſions 
doth not remaine ſuperficial in him : but rather penetrates eveninto theſecret of reaſon, 
infe&tingand corrupting theſame. He judeeth according to them, and conformeth hime 
{elfeto them. Conſider preciſely the ſtate of the wiſe Stoicke: 
CMens mmota manet, lacryme voluuntur inanes. 
His minde doth firme remaine, | 
Teares are dytill'd in vaine. 


Thewiſc Peripatctike dooth not exempthim ſelfefrom perturbations of the minde;but 
doth moderate them. | The 
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T he thirteenth Chapter. 
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Here isno ſubjeR ſo vaine, that deſerveth not a place inthis rapſodie.: It were anotable 
. | diſcourteſie vnto our common rules, both towards anequall, butmore toward a great 
= perſon, not tomecte with you in yourhoule, if he have once warned youthat he will come: 
: And Margaret Queene' of Navarre, was wont toſay to this putpoſe, :That it was a linde of 
| encivilitie 13a centleman;to depart from his hone, as the faſhions to meete with him that 1s com-' 


i 


F wing to him how worthie ſoever he be:and that ut more apreeth with cevilityand refpett,to ftay for 
| 


bim at homt,@nd there to enterzame him: except it were for feare the ſtranter frontdmiſſe bi way: 
R I ard that it fuffcethto accompanie and waite-ypon him,when be 13 gomg awajaqzne: Astorme,l 
| oftentimes forget both thele'yaine offices ; as one that endevourethto-abolith all maner 


of ceremomiesin my houfe; Some will bze offended at-it, what-cam I doe withall} LE 


; had rather offend a ſtranger once, then'miy ſelfe euery day 3 for it werea continuall fub-. 
| je&tion. To whatend doe men avoyde the ſervitude of courtes, and 'entertaine theſame 
. | in their owne houſes? Moreoveritis a commonrule in all affemblies; that heewho is 
the meaner man, commeth' firſt to theplace appointed, forſomuch: as it; belongs-to the 
betcer man to be ſtaide-for, and waited vpon by theother. Nevertheleſſe wee faw thatat: 
the enterview, prepared at arceilles betweene Pope (ment theſeaventh, and Frances: 
| | thefirlt, King of Frxce, the King havitig appointed all-neceflaric-preparations\] went 
| him-ſelfe out ofthe Towne, and gavethe Popetwo'or three dayes-leature, to make bis en- 
| ery into-it, and to refreſh him-ſelfe, befove- he would comme to meete him there: ; Likewiſe 
| at the meeting ofthe faide Pope wicthe-Eneroar at Bologna , the 'Empcrour gave. the 
| | Popeadvantage and leafure to be firſt chere, and afterward came himſeife. lt is (fay-they) 
| an ordinarie egremonie at enterpathes betweekie ſuch Princes, that the better man, ſhould 
ever come firſt to the place appointed , yea beforc-him in whoſe countne the aſlembly is; 
| and they-take it in this ſence , thatit is, becauſe this complement ſhould teſtifie, he is the 
! better man, whome the meaner Fotth foſecke, andthat hee fuethvnto-him:” Not only 
| | each countrie, but every Cittie, yea andevery vocation hath his owne part:cular decorum. 
L have very carefully beene brought vp mine infanxic, and have lived in verie good com- 
pany, becauſeT would not beignor2nt ofthe go0d-thyners of our countrie of France, and 
1am perſwadedT might keepe a ſchoole of them. I love to follow them, but not ſo co- 
wardly, as my lite remaine thereby in ſfyubjeftion. »Fhey have ſome painefill formes in 
them, which if a man forget by diſcretion, andnot by errour, he ſhallno whitbe diſgra- 
ced. Thave often fecnemen prove ynmannerly by too'mnch manners;/and.importunate by 
over-much curteſte. Theknowledge ot entertainment.is otherwiſe a profatable knowledge. 
Itis,as graceand beautie are,the reconciler of the firſt accoaſtings offocietic and famibaruy: 
and by conſequence, it openeth the entrance to inſtrutvsby theexample of others, and 
to exploice and produce our example, if ithave any 'inſtrufting or-communicable thing 
in 1t, ; - | 29? $235 | Bas! TTL 
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ho ny " The fourteenth (;bapter, : 


Hen are puniſhed by too-much opiniating themſelves ina place 


without reaſon, 
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7 Alor hath his limites, asother yertues have : which if a manour-g0, heeſhall finde 
' himſelfeinthetraine of vice : infach ſort, that vnlefſe amanknowthewrright bounds, 
whichin truth are not on aſudaine, cafily hitypon, he may fallinto raſhneſſe, obſtmacie, 
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and follie. From this con fideration grew the cuſtome weholdin warres; to _ and 
that with death , thoſe who wilfully opiniate themſelves to defend a place , which by the 
rules ofwarre, can not be kept... Otherwiſe ypon hope of impunitic, there ſhould bee no 
cotage, thatmight not entertamean Armie. he Lord Conſtable Momorancee at the ſieve 
of Pavia, having beene appointed to paſſe over theriver Teſine, and to quarter himſelfein_ 
the ſuburbs of Saint eAmrome, being impeached by atower, that ſtood at the end of the 
bridge, and which obſtinately would needes hould _—__ and to bebattered, cauſed all. 
thoſe that were within-it, to be hanged. The ſame man afterward, accompanying my Lord 
the Dolphin of  Frexce in his journey beyond the Apes, having by force taken inthe caſtle 
of Vilane, and all thoſe that were within the ſame, having by the furie of the Souldiers bin 
ttothe ſworde, except the Captaine, and his Ancient, for the ſame reaſon, cauſed them 
Lodees be hangedand ſtrangled : As did alſo, Captaine Afartin dw Belay, the Governour 
of Twrin, inthe{aide countrie,, the Captaine of Saint Bozy : all the reſt of his men ha+ 
ving beerie maſfacredat the taking of the place. But for ſomuch as the judgement of the 
ſtrength or weakeneſle of the place, is taken by theeſtimate and counterpoiſe of the forces 
that aſſaile it (for fome man might juſtly opiniate him ſelfe againſt two culverins,that would 
play the mad-man toexpeRt thurtie cannons) where alſo the greatneſle of the Prince con. 
ucring muſt be conſidered, his reputation, and the reſpeRthatis due vnto him : there is 
Fan's aman ſhonld ſomewhat bend the ballanceon that ſide. By which termes it hapneth; 
that ſome have ſo great an opinion of themſelves, and their mcanes, and deeming it vnrea- 
ſonable; any thing ſhould be worthie to make head againſt them, that ſo long as their for. 
cune continueth, they over-paſſe what bill or difficultic ſoever they finde to withſtand or 
. reſiſt them : Asis ſecneby the formes of ſummonings, and challenges , that the (Princes 
ofthe Eaſt, and their ſucceſſors yet remaining have 1n ve, ſo fierce, ſo haughtie, andſo 
full ofa barbarous kinde of commandement . Andin thoſe places where the Portugales a- 
bated the pride ofthe Indians, they found ſome ſtates obſerving this vniverſall andinvio- 
lable law, that whatenemie ſoever he be, that is 'overcome by the King in perſon, or by 


his Lieutenant, is exempted from all compoſition of ranſome or:tmercie. So above all, a 
man who isable ſhould take heed , leſt hefall into the hands of an cnemic- judge, that is 


victonious and armed. | 


The fifteenth Chapter. 


Of the puniſhment of Cowardiſe. 


Have heretofore heard a Prince, who wasavery great Captaine, holdeopinion, that a 

ſouldier might notfor cowardiſe of heart be condemned to death: who ſitting at his table 
heard report of the Lordof Vervins ſentence, who for yeelding vp of Bolleinwas doomed 
to looſe his head. Verily there isreaſona man ſhould make a difference betweene faultes 
proceeding fromour weakenes, and thoſe that growefrom our malice. For inthelatterwe 
arcdirely bandicd againſt the rules of reaſon, which nature hath imprinted in vs;and in 
the former it ſeemeth, we may call the ſame nature, as a warrant, becauſe it hath left-vsin 
ſuch imperfe&ion and defe&t. So as divers nations haue judged, that no man ſhould blame 


vsfor any thing we docagainſt our conſcience. Andthe opinion of thoſe which condemne 
heretikes and miſcreants vnto capitall puniſhments, is partly grounded vponthisrule : and 

theſame which eſtabliſheth, that a Tudge or an advocate may not be called to accoumpt 

forany matter committed intheir charge through overſight or Ignorance. But touching 
cowardiſc,it is certain,the commonfaſhion is,to puniſh the ſame with 12nomine and ſhame. 

And ſome hold, that thisrule was firſt put in praQtiſe by the Law: over Charonaas, and that 

before him the lawes of Greece were |; 


wont to punith thoſe with death, who for fearedid 
runne away froma Battcll : wherche onely ordained, thatfor three dayes together, cladin 


womens attire, they ſhould be madeto fitin the market-place : hoping yet to have ſome 
ſervice at their hands, and by meancs of thisreproch, A; might SE couragea- 


gaine 


The firſt Booke. Ra 


gane. $ vfiwndere mal homink ſanguinem quam efſundere : Rather moove a mans bloed to bluſh 
m his face, than remoove it by bleeding from his body. : 

It appearcth alſo that the Romanelawes did in former times puniſh ſuch as had runne- 
away,by death. For Ammianus Marcellinus reporteth, that Inhanthe Emperor condemned 
tenne of his Souldiers, whoina charge againſt the Parthians, had but turned their backes 
from it; firſt to be degraded, and then to ſuffer deith, as he faith, according to their lawes, 
who nevertheleſle, condemncth others for alike fault, vnder the enſigneof bag and bag. 
oage,to bekeptamongt the. common priſoners, The ſharpe puniſhment ofthe Romanes 
againſt thoſe Souldiersthat eſcapedfrom Carne: and inthe ſame warre, againſt thoſe that 
accompanied Cy, Fulcizs in his defeate, reached not vnto death, yetmay a man feare, ſuch 
open ſhamemay make them diſpaire, and not onely prove faintand cold friends, but cruell 
and ſharpe enemies. Inthe tme of our forefathers, the Lord of Franger, whilom Lievtenant 
of the Marſhall of Chatitions companie, having by the Marſhall of Cabares been placed 
Governor of Fonterabie, inſtead of the Earle of Lzde, and having yeelded theſame vnto the 
Spaniards, was condemned to be degraded of all Nobilitie, and not onely himſclfe, burall 
his ſucceeding poſteritic declared villains and clownes, taxable and incapable to beare armes; 
which ſcucre ſentence was putin execution at Zyow. Thelike puniſhment did afterward 
all the Gentlemen ſuffer,that were within G#i/e,when the Earle of Nanſaw entred the towne: 
and others ſince. Neuertheleſle if there were ſo groſſean ignorance,and ſo apparant cowar- 
diſe, asthat it ſhould exceede all ordinarie, it were reaſon it ſhould be taken for a ſufficient 
proofe of incxcuſabletreacherie,and knaverie, and forſuchto bepuniſhed. 
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Te ſixteenth (/hapter. 


 Atricks of certaine Ambaſſadors. 


all my trauells I did ever obſerve this cuſtome, that is, alwayes tolearne ſomething by 
the communication of others (which is one of the beſt ſchooles that may be) toreduce 


thoſe I confer withall,to ſpeake of that wherein they are moſt converſant and $llfull. 


Baſti al nocchiero ragionar de wventi, 

Al bifolco de' tori,@+ le ſme piaghe _ 

(omtiul guerrier contiil paſtor gl arment!. 

Sailers of windes,plow-men of beaſtes take keepe, 

Let Souldiers count their wounds,ſheepheards their ſheepe. 

For commonly we ſee the contrary, that many chuſe rather to diſcourſe of any other trade 
than their own;ſuppoſing it to be ſo much new reputation gotten: witnes the quip Archids- 
ww gaue Periander, ſaying thathe forſooke the credite of a good Phiſitian, as :com apal- 
tric Poet . Note but how (far diſplayeth his invention at large, when hee would have vs 
conceive his inventions how to builde bridges, and deuiſes, how to frame other war- like 
engines; andin reſpect ofthat, how cloſe and ſuccin& he writes, whenhe ſpeaketh of the 
offices belonging to his profeſſion, of his valour, and of the condu& of his warrefare. His 
exploits prove lum a moſt excellent Captaine, but he would be knowne for a skilfull Inge- 
nier, a qualitie ſomewhat ſtrangein him. Dien4 the elder was a very great chicftune and 
Leader in warre, asa thing belt fitting his fortune : but he greatly labored, by meancs'of 
Poetrie, to affine high commendation vnto himſelfe, howbeit he had but little skill in it- 
A certaine Lawyer was not long fince brought to ſee a ſtudie, ſtored with all manner of 
bookes, both of his owne, and ofall other faculties, wherein he found no occaſion to enter- 
caine himſelfe withall, but like a fond cunning clarke earneſtly bufied himſelfe to gloſle and 
cenſure a fence or barre, placed over the ſcrew of the ſtudie,which a hundred Captaincsand 
Souldiers ſee every day,without obſerving,or taking offence at them. 

= Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballu. 
The Oxe would trappings weare, 

The Horſe, WTF 5 3-46 would beare. : - 
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: Bythis courſe you never come to-paſeftion,.or bring any thing to good paſſe, Thug 
£0 es inducethe ArchiceR, the Painter, the hoomaker to ſpcake of their 
owne trade andſo ofthe reſt;everie manin his vocation. Andtothis purpoſe am I wont,in 
ing ofhiſtorics (which is the fubjeR ofmolimen)to con{ider whoare their writers > If 
they be ſuchas profel(ſe nothing but bare learning, thechiefe thing Ilearneinthem, is their 
Rile,and language:if Phiſitions: I beieve them in whatſocver they {ball reporte concerning 
 thetemperateneſlcofthe aire, the health and complexion of Princes, or of hurts and infir. 
mities:If Lawyers,we ſhould obſcryethe controverſies ofrights, titles,and pretenſes of laws 
and cuſtomesthe eſtabliſhments of policies, and ſuch like things : It Divincs, we may note 
the affaires of the Church,the Eccicl1aſticall cenfures,diſpenſations, cafes of conſcience, and 
' marriages: If Courtiers,maners,complements,cerimonies,and entertainements:If Warriors, 
what belongs vnto their charge, but chiefly the managing and conduRt of the atchievements 
orexploits wherein they have bin themſelves in perſon: If Ambaſſadors, the negotiations, 
intelligences, praQtiſes,pollicies, and maner how to direR,complot,and condut them. And | 
Gries what in an other Writer I ſhould peradventure have curſorie paſſed over, I have 
with ſome adviſedneſle conlidered and marked the ſame in the hiſtory of the Lord of Lan- 
gey,a man moſt expert, and intelligentin ſuch matters : which is, that after he had exaQly ſer 
downeand declared thoſe glorious,and farre-fetchtremonſtrances of the Emperour Charles 
thefifth, made in the conſiſtoric of Rowe,inthe preſence ofthe Biſhoppe of Hacor,and the 
Lord of Veth, eur Ambaſladors;whercin he entermixed manie bitter and outragious words 
avainſt vs;and amongeſt others,that if his Captaines and Souldicrs werenot of? much more 
fathfulneſſe, and ſufficienciein the arte of warre, then our Kings, he would forthwith tica 
roapeabout his necke,and goc aske him mercie: whereof hee ſeemed to believe ſomething; 
for afterward whileſt hce lived, he chanced twice or thrice to vtter the verie ſame wordes. 
Morecover,that he had challenged theking to fight with him,man to man in his ſhirt, with 
Rapier and Daggerin a boate. The aide Lord of Langey, following his ſtory, addeth that 
the ſaide Ambaſladors making adiſpatch of what had paſſed vnto the King,diſſembled the 
chiefeſt part vnto him, yea and concealed thetwo precedent articles from ham. Now me 
thoughtit very ſtrange, that it ſhouldlie in the power of an Ambaſladour to diſpence with 
any point, concerning the advertiſements he ſhould give vnto his Maiſter , namely of ſuch 
conſequence, commingfrom ſuch a perſon,and ſpoken in ſo great an aſſembly, whereas me 
ſcemed it ſhould have beenethe office of a truſbic ſervant, truely and exaftly to ſet downe 
things as they were, andin what manner they had ſucceeded ; te the end the libertic of 
diſpoſing, judging and chuſing, might wholy ein the maiſter. For, to alter and conceale 
the truth from him, for feare he ſhould conſter and take it otherwiſe then he ought, and 
leſt that might provoke him to ſome bad reſolution; and in the meane while to ſuffer him 
to be ignorantof his owne affaires, me thought ſhould rather have appertained to him, 
that giveth the law, then to him. that receiveth the ſame ; to the Maiſter or over-ſeer of the 
ſchoole, and not to him who ſhould chinke himſelfe inferior, as well in authoritic, as in wiſe- - 
dome and good counſell. Howſoeyer it were, I would beloathto beſo vſed in mine owne 
ſmall and particular buſines, we doe ſo willingly vpon every ſhght occaſion and pretence 
negle& and forgoc commaundement, and are ſo farre from obaying,thatwerather vlurpe 
a kinde of maiſteric, and free power : every man doth fo naturally aſpire ynto libertie and. 
authoritie, that no profite ought to be ſo deare vntoa ſuperiour, proceeding fromthoſcthat 
ſerve him, as their ſimple and naturall obedience. Whoſoever obeyeth by diſcretion, and 
' not by ſubjeQtion, corrupteth and abuſcth the office of commanding, And P. Craſſu hee 
whomethe Romans deemed five times happy, when he was Confill in Aſia, having ſent a 
Grzcian Inginer, to bring thegreateſt oftwo ſhippe-maſtes before him , which hee had 
ſcenein Atbens, therewith to frame an engine of batteric : This man vnder colour of his 


Skil, preſumed to do otherwiſe than he was bidden,and brou 2ht theleſſer ofthe two maſtes 
which according to his artes reaſon he deemed the fitteſt, Craſſ1vs having patiently heard 
his reaſons and alleyations,cauſed him to be wel whippedzpreferting the intereſt of true diſe 
| cipline,before that of theworke. On the other fide a man micht allo conſider, that this ſo 

ſri obedience,belongs but to preciſe and prefixed commandements.” Ambaſſadors have 
amore ſcopefull and free charge, which in manic points dependeth' chiefly of their diſpoſt- 


tion. They donotmecrely execute, but frame and dire by their owne adviſe and counce|, 
| the 
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the will of their Maiſter. I have in my dayes ſcenc ſomeperſons of commandement, checked 
and found fault withall, becauſe they had rather obeied theliterall ſence, and bare wordes of 
the Kings letters, than the occalions of the affaires they had inhand. | Men of vnderſtand< 
ing and experience doyet atthis day condemne the cuſtome ofthe Kings of Perfie, which 
was to mince the inſtrudions given to their Agents , and Lievtenants {oſmall, that in the 
Jeaſt accident they might haye recourſe to their direions and ordinances: This dday, info 
farre-reaching aſcope of domination, having often brought great prejudice, and notable 
damage vnto their affaires . And Craſſ writing vato a man ofthat prbfeſſion, and adver- 
riſing him of the vie whereto he purpoſed the foreſaide malt; ſeemethhe notto enter into 
conference with him concerning, his determination, and with him to cnterpole his cenſure 
or adviſcof it? 
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The ſeventeenth (hapter. 


of feare. 


Obſtupmſleteruntque,come,+ vox faucibubeſit. 
I ſtood agaſt,my Fans on end, - 
My jaw-tide tongue no ſpeach wouldlend. 


Amno good Naturalift { as they ſay) and I know not well by what ſprings feare doth 


workein vs: but well I wot itis aſtrange paſſion:and as phifitians ſay, therets nonedoth 
ſooner tranſport eur judgement out of his due ſeate. Verily I have ſcene divers become 
maddeand ſenceleſle for feare: yea and in him,who is molt ſetled, and beſt reſolved,it is cer- 
taine,thatwhileſt his fitte continueth , it begetteth many ſtrange dazelings, and terrible a- 
maZzements in him. Tomitte to ſpeake of the vutg:reforte, to whome it ſometimes repre- 
ſcatcth ſtrange apparitions,as their fatkers and grandfathers ghoſts, riſen out of their graves, 
andin their winding-ſheets : &to others it ſomtimes ſheweth Larves, Hobgoblins,Robin- . 


good-fellowes, andſuch other Bug-beares and Chimeraes. But even amongeſt Souldiers, 


with whome it ought to have no credit at all, how often hath the changed aflocke of ſheep 
intoatroupeof armed men? Buſhes and ſhrubbes into men-at-armes and Lanciers? our 
friendes into our enemies? andared crofle into a white? At what time the Duke of Bowr- 
bontooke Rome,an Ancient that kept Sentincllin the borough Saint- Peter, was atthe firſt 
alarum ſurpriſcd with ſuch terror , that with his colours in his hand, hee ſodainely threw 
himſelfe through the hole of a breach out of the Cittie,and fell juſt in the middeſt of his ene- 
miesſuppoſing the waie to goe ſtraite inthe hart of the City : butin the end, heno ſooner 
perceived the Duke of Burbons troupes, advancing to withſtand him, imagining it to bee 
ſomeſallie,the Cittizens made that way, he better be-thinking him-.ſelfe, turned head,and 
the very ſame way, hee came out,he went into the town againe, which was more then three 
hundred paces diſtance towards the fields. Thelikehapned, but not ſo ſucceſlefully vnto 
Captaine [#4 his enſigne-bearer at what time Saint Pawle was taken from vs by the Earle 
of Bures,and the Lord of Rew,who was ſo frighted with feare, that going about to caſt him- 
ſclfe over the towne walls, with his Ancient in his hand,or to creepe through a ſpike-hole, 
he was cutin pieces by the aſſailants. At which fiege likewiſe, that horror and feareis veric 


memorable,whichſo did chaakeſeize vpon,and fieezethe hart ofa gentleman,that having 
. received no hurt at all, heefell downe ſtarke-dead ypon the ground before the breach. The 


like paſſion or rage doth ſometimes poſleſſe a whole multitude, In one of the encounters 
that Germanicus had with the Germanes, two mighty troupes were at one inſtant ſo frigh- 

ted with feare,that both betooke themſelves to theirheeles , and rannce away two contrary 
waies, the one right to thatplace wheace the other fled. It ſometimes addeth wings vnto_ 
our heeles,as vnto the firſt named, and other times it takes the vſe of ourfeete from vs:as we 


may readeof Theophilzthe Emperour, who in a battell heloſt againſt the Agarencs, was 
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:4 and aſtonied.that be could not reſolve to ſcape away by fl ight : Allen pAvNY etinm 
COT : 'Feare is [0 afraidereven of that ſhowld help. Vnrlll ſuch timeas Manuel one 
of the chiefe leaders in his armie ; having rouzed and ſhaken him, asitwere out of a dead 
ſleepe, fazd vnto him, Str,jf you will not preſently follow me, 1 will ſurely kill yon,for better were 

10 ſhould looſe your bfe, than being taken priſoner , looſe your Empire and all, Then doth ſhe 
ſhew the v:moſt of hir power when for hir owneſervice,ſhe caſts vs off vnto valour,which 
hath exaed fromour duty and honor. In the firſt ſet-battel the Romans loſt againſt Ha. 
mbal, vnder the Conful Sempron, a troupe of wel-nigh tennethouſand footemen, was fo 
farpriſed with feare, that ſecing.no other way to take,nor by what other courſeto give their 
bake free paſſage;they headlong benttheir flight toward thethickeſt and ſtrongeſt ſqua« 
dron oftheir enemies, which with ſuch furic it rowted and brake through,as it diſranked, 

and ſlewea great number of the Carthagemins : purchaſing areprochfull and diſgraceful 
A:obt, at the ſame rate asit might have gained a moſt glorious vitorie. It isfe.re Iſtand 
moſtin feare of, For, in ſharpneſſeit ſurmounteth all other accidents. What affe&Qion can 
be more violent and juſt than that of Pompeys friends, who in his owne ſhip were ſpeRators 
| of that horrible maſſacre? yetisit,that thefeare ofthe Egyptian ſailes, which beganneto 
approachthem,did in ſach fort dauntandskarethem,that ſome have noted, they onely buſi. 
ed themſelves to haſten the marriners,to make what ſpeed they could, & by maine ſtrength 
of oares to ſave themſelves, vntill ſuch time, as being arived at Tyre, and that they were free 
from feare, they had leaſure to bethinke themſelves, of their late icfle, and give theirplaints 
and teares free paſſage,which this other ſtronger paſſion had ſuſpended and hundred, 
Tum pavor ſapientiam omnen mbi ex anmo expettorat. 
Feare then vnbreaſts all wit, 
T hat in my minde did fat. 

Thoſe who in anyskirmith or ſodaine bickering of warre have been throughly skared, 
ſore-hurt, wounded , and gored as they be, are many times thenextday after, brought 
tocharge againe. But ſuch as have conceived a true feare of their enemies, it is hard for 
you to makethem lookethemin the face againe . Such as arc in continuall feare to looſe 
their 2oods, tobe baniſhed, or to be ſubdued, live m vaceſſant agenie and languor; and 
thereby often looſe both their drinking, their cating, and their reſt. Whereas the poore, 
the baniſhed, and ſeely ſervants, live often as careleſly and as pleaſantly as the others. And 
ſo many men, who by the impatience and vrging of feare, have hanged, drowned, and 
head-long tumbled downe from ſome rocke, have plainely taught vs, that feareis more 
1mportunate and intolerable then death. The Gracians acknowledge an other kinde of it, 
which is beyond theerror of our diſcourſe ; proceeding, as they ſay, without any appa- 
rant cauſe, .and from an heavenly impulſion. Whole Nations and Armies are often ſeene 
ſurpriſed with it. Such was that, which brought ſo wonderfull a deſolation to ( arthage, 
where nothing was heard but lamentable out-cries, and frightfull exclamations : theinha- 
bitants were ſcene deſperately to runne out of their houſes, as to a ſodaine alarum, and furi- 
ouſly to charge, hurt, andenter-kill'one another ; as if they had beene enemies come to 

- vſurpe andpoſleſle their Cittie. All things were there ina diſordered confuſion, andin a 


confuſed furie, vatill ſuch time as by prayers and ſacrifices, they had appeaſed th » of 
their Gods. They call it to this day, the Punike terror. of Gans 5 he e WIatn 0 
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T he eighteenth (|hapter. 


T hat we ſhould not indge of our happineſſe, wntill after 
our death, 
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— ſcilicet ultima ſemmey 
Expellanda dies homini eft, es Kew 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera deber. 
We mult exſpett of man the lateſt day, 


Norerc he die, he's happie, can we ſay. 
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T he firit Booke. 
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Heveric children are acquainted with the ſtorie of {7e/i to this purpoſe:who being 
Tas by Cyrs,& by him condemned to die,vpon the point of his execution,criedout 
aloude : Oh Solon, Solon) which words of his, being reported to Cyrus, who inquiring 
what he meant by them, toldehim, hee now at his owne colt verified the advertiſement 
Seou had before times given him : which was, that no man; what cheerefull & blandiſhin 
countenance ſoever fortune ſhewed them, may rightly deeme himſelfe happie, til ſuch time 
as he have paſſed the laſt day of his life, 'by reaſon of che vncertaintie and viciſſitude of hu- 
mane things, which by a verie light motive, and flight occaſion, arecoften changed from 
one to an other cleane contrary ſtate and degree . And therefore Ageſilaus anſwered one 


that countedthe King of Perſia happy, becauſe being very yong, he had gotten the gar- 


Iand of fo mighty and greata dominion: yea but, faide he, Priemeat the ſame age was not 
vnhappy; of the Kings of aceaon, that ſucceeded Alexander the great, ſome were after- 
ward ſcene to become Toyners and Scriveners at Rowe: and of Tirants of Sicilie, Schoole- 
maiſters at Cerinth : One that had conquered halfe the world, and been Emperour over ſo 
many Armies, became an humble, and miſerable ſuterto the raskally officers of a King of 


- 


e-Eempt : Atſohigh aratedid that great Pompey purchaſe the irkſome prolonging of his 


life but for fiveor fix moneths. Andin our fathers dayes, Lodowicke Sforce, tenth Duke 


of Mil/aze, vnder whom the ſtate of 7:ahie had ſo long beene turmoyled and ſhaken, was 
ſceneto dic a wretched priſoner at Loches in Frexce, butnot till he had lived and lingered 
ten yeares in thraldome , which was the worſt of his bargaine. Oh inhumane and barba- 
rous crucltic ! ſo various andinconſtant is the hand of fortune in diſpoſing of Empires 
and Kingdomes. Anda thouſand ſuch hke examples. For, it ſeemeth that as the ſea-billowes 
and ſurging waves, rage andſtorme againſt the ſurly pride, and ſtubborne height of our 


CI---00 


buildings. Sois there above,certaine ſpirits that envie the rifing proſperitics and greatneſle 


here below. 


Uſque adeores humants res abdita quadam 
Obterit, & pulchres faſces [evaſque ſecures 


Proculcare, ac ludibrio ſibi habere videtnr. 

A hidden powreſo mens ſtates hath out-worne 

Faireſwordes, fierce ſcepters, ſfignes of honours borne, 

It ſeemes to trample and deride in ſcorne. | 

Anditſcemeth Fortune doth ſometimes narrowly watch thelaft day of our life, thereby 

to ſhew herpower, and in onerhoment to overthrow, what for many yeares together ſhe 
had beene ereQting, and makes vs cric after Laberins, Nimirum hac die una pins vixt, mui 
quam vivendum fuit. Thus it is, Thave led longer by this one day, then I fhonld. So way that 
oood adviſe of Solon be taken with reaſon. But forſomuch as hee is a Philoſopher, with 
whom the favours or disfavours of fortune, and good or ill lucke haveno place, and are 
notregarded by them; and puiſſances and greatneſles, and accideins of qualitic, are well 
nigh indifferent : 'Tdeeme it very likely he had a further reach , and meant that the ſame 
eood fortune of our life , which depend<cth of the tranquilitie and contentmentof a wel- 
borneminde, and of the reſolution and aſſurance of a well ordered ſoule, ſhould never be 
aſcribed vnto man,yntil he have bin ſcene play the laſt a ofhis comedie,and without doubt 
the hardeſt. Tnall the reſt there may be ſome magke : cither theſe ſophiſticall diſcourſes of 
Philoſophie are not in vs but by countenance, or accidents that never touch vs to the quick, 
eivevs alwaics leaſure to keepe our countenance ſetled. But when that laſt parte of death, 
and of our ſelves comes tobe a&ted, then no difſembling will availe, then isit high time to. 
ſpeake plaine engliſh, and put off all vizardes : then whatſoever the pot containcth muſt 
be ſheywne, beit good or bad, foule or cleane, wine or water, 

Nam vere voces tum demum pettore ab imo 

Eyctuntar, & eripitur perſona, manet res. 

For then are ſent true ſpeeches fromthe heart, 

We are ourſelves, wee leave to playa parte. Frey 

Loe here, why at this laſt caſt, all our lives other ations muſt be tride and touched. It 


is the maifter-day , the day that judgeth all others : itisthe day,, ſaicth an auncient Wri- 
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The firt Booke. 
ter, that muſt judee of all my forepaſſed yeares.' To death doe referre theeſſay ofmy 


Quaesfruite. There ſhall weſee whether my diſcourſe proceede from my heart, or from 
my mouth . I haveſcene diverſe, by their death, citherin good or evill, give reputation, 


| toalltheirforepaſledlife. Scipio, father in law to Pompey, in well dying, repaired the ill o. 


on. which vntill that houremen had ever held of him. Epaminondas being demanded, 
ach of the three he eſteemed molt, either Chabrias, or Iphicrates , or himlelfe; It #5 za 
ceſſary, ſaidchee, that wee be feene to die, before your qneſtion may well be reſstved. Ve. 
rily we ſhould ſteale much from him, if he ſhould bee weighed without the honour and 
ereatneſſe ofhis ende. God hath willedit, as hee pleaſedit : butin my timethreeof the 
molt execrableperſons, that ever I knew in all abhomination of life, and the moſt infa. 
mous, have beeneſcene todie very orderly and quietly, and in every circumitance compo. 


 ſedevenvnto perfeftion, There are ſome brave and fortunate deaths. I haveſceneher cut 


the twine of ſorne mans life, with a progreſle of wonderfull advantement, and with ſo 
worthic an end, cvenin the flowre of his growth, and ſpring of his youth, thatin mine 0. 
pinion, his ambitious and haughtic couragious defignes , thought nothing ſo high \ as 
might interrupt them : who without going to theplace where he pretended, arived there 
more gloriouſly and worthily, than ether his delire or hope aymed at, And by his fall 
fore-went the power and name, whither by his courſe he aſpired. When I judge of other 
mens lives, I ever reſpe&, how they have behaved themſelves in their end; and my chie= 


feſt ſtudy is, I may wel demeane my ſelf at my laſt gaſp,that is to ſay, quietly, and conſtantly, 


T he nineteenth Chapter. 


That to Philoſophie,ss to learne how to die. 


Iceroſauth, that to Philoſophie ts no other thing, then for aman to prepare himſelfe to death: 
Ci is the rcaſon, that ſtudie and contemplation doth inſome forte withdraw our 
ſoulefrom vs, and ſeverally employ it from the body, which is akind of apprentiſage and 
reſemblance of death; orelſe itis, that all the wiſedome and diſcourſe of the world, doth in 
the end reſolve vpon this point, to teach vs, not to feare to die. Truely either reaſon mockes 
vs,or it onely aymeth at our contentment,and in fine, bends all hir traucl to make vs livewel, 
and as the holy Scripture ſaith,at our ee/e. All the opinions of the world conclude,that plea- 
ſures our end, howbcit they take divers meanes vnto,and for it,clſe would men rcjeR them 
at their firſt comming, For,who would giue care vnto him, that for it's end would eſtabliſh 
our paincand diſturbance ? The diſſentions of philoſophicall ſes in this caſe, are verball: 
T ranſcurramus ſolertiſſimas nugas : Let vs runne over ſuch over. fine fooleries, and ſubtill 
trifles. Thereis more wiltulneſſe and wrangling among them, then pertaines to aſacred 
profeſſion. But what perſon a man vndertakesto a, he doth ever thergyyithall perſonate his 
owne. Although they ſay, thatin vertue itſelfe, the laſt ſcope of our aymeis voluptuouſnes. 
Itpleaſcth me to importune thar cares {till with this word, which ſo much offends their 
hearing : Andif itimply any chicfe pleaſure or exceeding contentments, itis rather due to 
the alliltance of vertue, thento any other ſupply, voluptuouſnes being more ſtrong, ſin- 
powie, ſturdy, and manly,is but more ſeriouſly voluptuous. And we ſhould give it thename 
of pleaſure, more favorable, ſweeter,and more naturall ; and not termeit yi gor, from which 
It hath his denomination, Should this baſer ſenſuality deſerue this taire name, it ſhould be by 
competencie, and not by privilege. I finde it leſle voide of incommodities and crofles,than 
vertue. And beſides that, hir taſte 15 more fleeting,momentarie, and fading,ſhe hath hirfaſts, 
hir eves, and hut travels, and both ſweate and blood. Furthermore ſhe hath particularly ſo 
many wounding paſſions and of ſo ſeuerall ſorts, and ſofilthie and lothſome a ſocictic wai- 
ting vpponhir, that hee is equivalent to penitencie. Weearein the wrong, to thinke hir 
incommodities ſerve hir as a provocation,& ſeaſoning to hir ſweetnes,as in nature one con- 


 trarie 1s vivified by another contrarie : and to ſay,when we come to vertue,that like ſucceſles 


and difficulticsover-whelmeit,and yecld it auſtere and inacceſſible . Where as much more 
pro- 
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© The firit Booke: 


| properly then vnto voluptuouſnes,they ennoble,ſh arpen,animate, and raiſe that divinz and 


perfe& pleaſure, which it mediates and procurethvs . Truely heis very vnworthic hir ac- 
quaintance, that counter-ballanceth hir coſt to his fruit, and knowes neither the graces nor 
vic ofit. Thoſe who goc about toinſtrudt vs, how hir purſuite is very hard and laborious, 
and hir joviſance well pleaſing and delightfull : what elſe tell they vs, butthat ſhe1s ever 
vnpleaſant and yrkſome? For, what humane meane did ever attainevnto an abſolute en- 


joying of it? TheperfeRtelt have beene content but to aſpire and approach hir, without 


ever pollc(ſing hir. But they are deceived; ſceing that of all the pleaſures we knoy, the = | 
th 


ſute of them is pleſant. The enterpriſcis perceived by the quality of the thing, whichit 

regard vnto : foritis a good portion of the effec, and conkiblicecall That happines and 
felicitic, which ſhineth in vertue, repleniſheth hir approches andappurtenances, even vnto 
the firſt entrance and vemoſt barre. Now of all the benefites of vertue, the contempt of 


death is the chiefeſt,a meane that furmiſheth our life with an eaſe-full cranquillitie, and giues 
vsa pure and amiable taſte of it : without which every other voluptuouſnes is extioguiſhed. 


_ Loegherethereafons why all rules encounter and agree with this article. And albeit they all 


leade vs with a common accord to defpiſc griefe, povertie, and other accidentallcroſles, to 
which mans life is ſubieR, it is not with an equall care : as well becauſe accidents are not of 
ſuch aneceſſitic, for moſt men paſle their whole life without feeling any want or povertie, 
andother-ſome without feeling any gricfe or ſicknes, as Xenophilus the mufition, who lived 
a hundred and fixe yeares in perfect and continuall health : as alſo if the worſt happen, 
deathmay at all times,and whenſoeverit ſhall pleaſe vs, cut off all other conveniences and 
croſles. Butas for death,itis inevitable. 

Omnes eodem copimur,omnium 

Jerſatur vrna, ſerin,ocut 

Sors exitura,e nos 1n ater- 

num exitium impoſitura cymbe. 

All to one place are driv'n,of all 

Shak't is the lot-pot,where-hence ſhall 

Sooner or later drawne lots fall, 

And todeaths boatefor aye enthrall. | 

 Andby conſequence, ſhe make vs affeard,it is a continuall ſubjet of torment,and which 
can no way beeaſed. There is no ſtarting-hole will hide vs from hir,ſhe will finde vs where- 
ſoever we are, wemay asin a ſuſpeRted countrie ſtarte and turnehereand there : que quaſs 

ſaxum T antalo ſemper impendet : Which evermere hangs bke the flone over the head of Tantalus: 
Our lawes doe often condemne and ſend malefa&ors to be executed inthe ſame place where 
the crime was committed : to which place, whilſt they are going, leade them along the fai- 
relt houſes, or entertaine them with the beſt cheere you can, 
| or Sicule dapes 

Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem : 

Non avium,cithareg, cantus 

Somnumm redacent. 

Not all King Dexys duntie fare, 

Can pleaſing taſteforthem prepare : 

No ſong of birds,no muſikes ſound 

Canlullabie to ſleepeprofound. 

. Dec youthinke they can take any pleaſureinit ? or be any thing delighted ? and that the 
finall intent of their voyage being {hill before their eyes, hath not altered and altogether di- 
ſtrated their taſte from all theſe commodities and allurements? Z 

Andi ter numeratque dies ſpatioque viarum 

Mettnr vitam torquetur peſte futura. 

He heares his iorney,count's his daies,ſo meaſures he 
His life by his waies length, vex't with theill ſhall be. 

Theend of our cariere is death it is the neceſ[arie objeR of our aime:if it affright vs,how 
1s it poſſible we ſhould ſtep one foote further withoutan ague? The remedie of the vulgar 
forte is, not to thinke on it. Butfrom what brutall ſtupiditie may ſo groſle a bundnes come 
vpon him? he muſt be madeto bridle his Aſſe by the taile, 


=  . 
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T he fir Booke. 
Au tapite ipſe ſur inflituit veſtigia retro, 
Who dotha courſe contrarie tunne 
With his head to his courſe begunne. 

Itis nomaruel if hebe fo often takentripping; ſome doeno ſooner heare the name of 
death ſpoken of but they are afraide,yeathe moſt part will croſſe themiſelyes,as if theyheard 
the Divell named. And becauſe mention is made of it in mens wils and teſtaments, | war- 
rant you there is none will ſethis hand tothem , til the Phiſitian have given his laſt doome, 
and vtterly forſaken him. And God knowes, being then betweene ſuch paine and feare, 
with what ſound judgement they endurc him. For lo much as this {illable ſounded ſo vn. 
pleaſantly in their cares, and this voice ſeemed ſo il!-boding and vnluckie, the Romans had 
learncd to allay and dilate theſame by a Periphraſis. In hew offaying, he 15 dead,or he hath 
ended his daies, they would fay, he hath lived. So it belife, beit paſt or no, they arecoms- 
forted : from whom wehave borowed our phraſes quondam, alzas, or tate ſuch a one. It may 
happily be,as the common ſaying is.the time we live, 1s worth the mony we Pay for it. I was 
borne betweene cleven of the clocke and noone, thelaſt of Februarie 15 33. according 
to our computation,the yeare beginningthe firſt of [anuarie. It is but a fortnight ſince I whs 
29.yeres old. I want atleaſt as much more. If in the mean time I ſhould trouble my choghts 
with a matter ſo farre from me, it were but folly. But what? we ſee both young and olde to 
leave their life after one ſelfe-ſame condition. No man departs otherwiſe from ithen if he 
but now came to it, ſeeing there is no man ſo crazed, bedrell, or decrepite,ſo long as he re- 
members Iathy/alem, but thinkes he may yet Ive twentie yeares. Moreover,fſeely creature 
asthou art, who hath limitedthe ende of thy daies? Happily thou preſumeſt vpon Phyli. 
tions reports. R:ther conſider the effe& and experience. By the common courle of things, 
long ſince thou liveſt by extraordinarie fayour. Thou haſt alreadie over-paſt the ordinarie 
tearmes of common life : And to prove it, remember butthy acquaintances,and tel me how 

many more of thern haue died belee they cameto thy age, then have either attained or out« 
cone theſame : yeaand of thoſe that through renoune hath ennobled their life,if thou but 
regiſter them, I will lay a wager, I will finde more that have died before they came to five 
and thirty yeares, thenafter. It is conſonant with reafon and pictie, to take example by 
the humanity of 7e/us Chrif?, who ended his humane life at three and thirtie yeares. The 
orcateſt man that ever was, being no more then a man, I meane Alexander the great, ended 
is dayes, and died alſo of that age. How many ſeverall meanes and wayes hath death to 
lurpriſe vs. | | 
tht wa,” * Did qui/que vitet, nunquam homini ſatis 
I3. 13. (autumn. efltinhoras. 
A wan can never take zood heede, 
Hourely what hemay ſthunne and ſpeede. 
Tomittoſpeake of agues and pleurifies; who would ever have imagined , that a Duke 
of Brittanie ſhould have beene ſifled to death in a throng of people, as whilome was a 
neighbour of mine'at Lyons, when Pope Clement made his entrancethere ?. Haſt thou not 
ſcene one of our late Kings ſlainein the middeſt ofhis ſportes? and one of his anceſtors die 
miſerably by the chocke of an hog? E/chilusfore-threatned bythe fallofan houſe,when he 
food moſt ypon his guard, ſtrucken dead by thefall of a Tortoiſe ſhell, which fell out of 
the tallans ofan Eagle flying inthe ayre? and anothcr choaked with the kernell of a grape? 
And an Emperour die by thefcratch of a:combe, whilſt hee was combing his head? And 
Lepiaus with hitting his foote againſt adoore-ſecle? And Aufidizs with ſtumbling againſt 
_ the Conſull-chamber doore as he was going in thereat? And Corneliz Gali the Pretor,. 
| Tegilinu Captaine of the Romane watch, Lodowike ſonne of Guido Gonzaga, Marquis of 
 Mantoa, endtheir dayes betweene womens thighs? And of afurre worſe, example Sper- 
ſpp the Platonian Philoſopher, and one-of our Popes 2 Poore Rebirzs a judge, whilſt he 
emurreth the {ute of aplaintife but for erght dayes, beholde his laſt expired; And ( aivus 
Tulizs a Phifition, whilſt hee was annoynting the eyes of one of his paticnts, to have his 
ownefight cloſed for ever by death. Andif amongſt theſe examples, I may adde one ofa 
brother of mine, called Captaine Saint Martin, a man ofthree and twentic yeares of age, 
who had alreadic given good teſtimonie of his worth and forward valor , playing at tennis, 
received/aBlow witha þall, that hit him alittle abovethe right earc, without apparance of 
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The firil Booke. 


any contuſion, bruſe, or hurt, and never fitting orreſting vpon it, dicd within fix houres 
after ofan Apoplexic, which the blow of the ball cauſed in him. Thele fo frequent and 
ordinary examples, hapning, and being ſtill before our eyes, how is it poſſible for manto 
forgoc or forget the remembrance of death? and why ſhould it not'cominually ſceme vnto 
vs, that ſhe is ſtill ready at hand to take vs by thethroate? What mater isit, will you ſay 
ynto me, how and in what manner it is, ſo long as a man doe nottrouble and yex humſclte 
therewith?I am of this opinion, that howſoever a man may ſhrowd or hide himfelfe from hir 
darte, yea were it vnder an oxe-hide , T amnot the man would ſhrinke backe : itſufficeth 
meto hve at my eaſe; andthe beſt recreation I can have, that doc Levertake; in other 
| matters, as little vaineglorious, and exemplare as you liſt. 
pretulerim delirus iner/que viders, 
Dum mea delettent mala me,vel denique falant, 
| Dnam ſapere & rings. 
A dotard I had rather ſeeme,and dull, 
So me my faults may pleaſe,make me a gull, 
Thanto be wiſe, and beate my vexed (cull. 
Butit is folly to thinke that way to come ynto it.+ They come, they goe, they trot, they 
daunce : but no ſpeech of death. All thatis good ſport. But if ſhe be once come,and on a 
ſodaine and openly ſurpriſe, either them , their wiues, their children, or their friends, what 
torments, whatoutecries, what rage, and what diſpaire doth then overwhelme them ? awe 
you everany thing ſo drooping,lo changed, and ſo diſtrated > A man mult looke to it, and 
in better times fore-ſeeit. And might that brutiſh careleſneſſe lodge inthe minde of aman 
of vnderſtanding (which I finde altogether impoſlible) ſheſels vs her ware at over deerea 
rate : were ſhe an enemie by mans wit to be avoided, I would adviſe man to borow the wea- 
ponsof cowardlines : but fince it may notbe: and that be you either a coward ot aruna« 
way,an honeſt or a valiant man,ſhe overtakes you, 
Nempe &- fugacemperſequitur virum, 
Nec pon ambellss inuente 
Poplitibus timidogue terpo. 
FA er 5owot the rick "a flies, 
She ſpares not weake youthto ſurpriſe, 
p16, But on their hammes and backe turn'd, plies, 
And thatnotemper of cuwrace may ſhield or defend you, 
Ille licet ferro cantus ſe condat in ere, 
Hors tamen mcluſum protrahet mae caput. 
Though hewithyron and braſſe his head empale, 
- Yet death his head encloſed thence will hale. 
Letyslearneto ſtand, and combatehir with a reſolute minde. And beginne to take the 
orcateſt advantage ſhe hath vpon vs from hir, letvs take a cleane contrary way from the 
common, let vs remove hir ſtrangenes from hir,let vs converſe: frequent,and acquaint our 
ſelves with hir, let vs have nothing ſo much in minde as death, let vs at all tmes and ſeaſons, 
andin the velicſt manner that may be,yea with all faces ſhapen and repreſent the ſame vnto 
our zmagination. At the ſtumbling ofa horſe, at the fall of a ſtone, at theleaſt pricke with a 
pinne, let vs preſently ruminate and fay with our ſelves, what if it were death it ſclfe? and 
thereupon let vs take heartof grace, and call our wits together to confront hir. Amiddeſt our 
bankets, feaſts, and pleaſures, let vs ever have this reſtraint or obje& before vs,thatis,the re= 
membrance of our condition, and let not pleaſure ſo much miſſeade or tranſport vs, thatwe 
altogether negle@ or forget, how many waies, ourjoyes, orour feaſtings, be ſubje& vnto 
death, and by how many holde-faſts ſhee threatens vs and them. So did the Agyptians, 
who inthe middeſt of their banquetings, andin the full of their greateſt cheere, cauſed the 


| anatomic ofa dead manto be brought before them, as amemorandum and warning to their 
ouelts. | 
O 


Omnem creae diem tibs diluxiſſe ſupremum, 
Grata ſupervemet que non [perabitur hora. 
Thinke every day ſhines on thee as thy aſt, 
Welcomeit will come,whercof hope was paſt. 
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-: vnicertzine where death looks for vs;letvs expeRt hir cverie where:the premedutation 
re a fore-thinking of bbertie. Hewho hath learned todie, hath vnlearned to ſerve, 
There is no evill nfefor him that hath well conceived,how the privation of life, is noe. 
vill. Toknow how to dic,doth free vsfrom all ſubjeRion and conſtraint. Pax e/Emilin 
anſwered one, whom that miſcrable king of Hecedon his priſoner ſent to entreate him, he 
would not keadehim in triumph, let bim wake that requeſt vnto himlelte. Verily,if Nature 
affordenot ſomehelpe, in allthings, it is very hard that arte and induſtric ſhould goe farre 
before. Ofmy ſelfe, I am not much given to melancholy, butratherto dreawing and ſlug. 
eiſhnes. Thereis nothing wherewith I have ever more entertained myſelfe, than with the 
1maginations of death, yea in the moſt licentious times of my age. 
Incundum,cum eta: florida ver ageret, 
When my age flouriſhing 
Didſpend it's pleaſant ſpring. | 
Being amongſtfaire Ladies,and in earneſt play,ſome have thought me buſicd,or muling 
with my ſelfe, how to digeſt ſome jelouſie, or mediating on the vncertaintie of ſome con- 
ceived hope, when God he knowes, I was entertaining my ſelfe with the remembrance'of 
ſome one or other, that but few daies before was taken with a burning feuer, and of his ſo- 
daine end, comming from ſucha feaſt or meeting where I was my ſelte, and with his head 
full of idle conceites,of love, and merry glee ſuppoſing the ſame, cither ſickenes or end to 
be as neere me as him. | 
Jam fuerit, nec poſt, unquam revocare licebt, 
Now time would be,no more 
Youcan this time reſtore. 
] did no more trouble my ſelfe or frowne atſucha conceite,then at any other. It is im- 
poſſible, we ſhould not apprehend or feele ſome motions or ſtartings at ſuch imaginations 
at the firſt, and comming fodainely vpon vs : but doubtleſſe,hee that ſhall manage and me- 
ditate ypon them with an impartiall eye,they wil aſluredly, in tra&t of time, become familiar 
to him:Otherwiſe for my part, I ſhould bein continuall feare and agonie;for no man did e- 
ver more diſtruſt his life,nor makeleſle account of his continuance : Neither can health, 


. 
. 


which hitherto I have ſo long enjoicd, and which fo ſeldome hath bin crazed, lengthenmy 
hopes, nor any fickeneſle ſhorten them of it. At every minute me thinkes I na. 6 an ef- 
cape. And I vnceſlantly record vnto my ſelfe,that whatſoever may bee done another day, 
may be effefted this day. Truely hazards and dangers do little or nothing approach vs at 
ourend: And if we conſider,how many more there remaine, beſides this accident, whichin 
number more then millions ſeeme to threaten vs,and hang over ys,we ſhall find,that bee we 
ſound or fickeuſtic orweake, at ſear at land,abroad orat home,fighting or atreſt, in the 


« middeſt of a battell or in our beds,ſhe is ever alike necrevnto vs. Nemo altero fragilior ef, 
« emo incrailmun ſuicertior. No mantis weaker then other, none ſurer of bimſelfe (to tre) till 


cc 


to morrow . Whatſocver I have to doe before death, all leaſure to ende the ſame, ſeemeth 
ſhort vnto me, yea were it but of one houre. Some body, not long ſince turning over my 
writing tables,found by chance a memorial of ſomething I would have done after my death 
I told him(asin deede it was true,)that being but a mile from wy houſe,and in perfe& health 
and Juſtie, | had made haſt to write it, becauſe T could not aſſuremy {cif I ſhould ever come 
home in ſafety;As one that am ever hatching of mine owne thoughts,and place themin my 
ſcite:L am ever preparcd about that which I may be:nor can death(come when ſhe pleaſe) 
putmeinmind of any new thing, A man ſhouldever,as much as in him licth, be ready boo- 
”_ to take [us journey,and above all things looke he have thennothing to do but with him- 
C Fr: ont 

Did brew fortes iaculamur evo 

Atulta? 

To aime why are weever bold, 

At many things in ſo ſhorthold? 

For then we ſhal have worke ſufficient, without any more accreaſe, Some man complai- 
neth more that death doth hinder him from the aſſured courſe of an hoped-for viſtorie, 
than of deathitſelfe;another cries ont, he ſhould give Placeto hir,beforche have married his 
daughter, or direftcd the courle ofhis childrens bringing vp; an other bewaileth hemuſt 


forgoe 
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forooc his wives company : another 1noancth theloſſc ofhis childrenasthe chiefeſt com. 
modities ofhis being.Lam now,by meancs of the mercy of God,in ſuch a taking,thatwith- 
out regrettor grieving at anie worldly matters, Tam prepared to diſlodge , whenſocyer he 
ſhall pleaſe to call me: Lam everie where free:my farewellis ſoonetaken of all my friendes, 
except of my felfe. No man did ever prepare himſelfe to quit the world more fimply, and 
fully,or more generally ſpake of all thoughts of it,then I am fully aſſured Iſhalldoe. The 
deadeſt deaths arcthe belt. 

; Hiſer 0 miſer (aiunt )onmia ademit, 

Vna dies infeita mi tot premia vita: 

O wretch, O wretch, (friends cry)one day, 

All ioies of life hath ta'ne away: 


Ioce.lib, 3.933 


And the builder, 
| —pancant ( faith he) opera interrupta, mine, FVirg. Aen.lob. 
HMurorum mgentes. b, 
Theworkes vnfiniſht lie, 
And walles that threatned hie. 
A man ſhould defigne nothing ſo long aforc hand, or atleaſt with ſuch anintent, as to 
paſſionate himlſelfe to ſee the endof it ; we areall borne to be doing, 
'_ Cammuriar, medium ſoluar & inter opus, Ovid. am.lib.. 
When dying I my ſelfe ſhall ſpend, | £110.36. 
Ere halfe my buſineſle come to end. 
I would have a man to be dooing, and to prolong his lives offices, as much asliethin 
him, and let death ſeize vpon me, whilſt I amſetting my cabiges, carcleſle ofher darte, 
but more of my vnperfeR gardin. I ſawe one die, who being at hislaſt gaſpe, vnceſlantly 
complained againſt his deſtinie, and that death ſhould ſo vnkindely cut him off in the mid- 
deſt of an hiſtorie which he had in hand, and was now cometo the fifteenth or ſaxcteenth 
of our Kings. | E 
Illud in hi rebus non addunt, nec tibiearum,  Tnerlib.3.954 
Tam deſfiderium rerum ſuper infidet vua. 
Friends adde not that in this caſe, now no more 
Shaltthou defire or want things wiſht before. 
A man ſhould rid himſelfe of theſe vulgare and hurtfull humours. Even as churchyards 
were firſt placed adjoyning vnto churches, and in the moſt frequented places of the Cittie, 
toecnure ( as Lycwrgns (aide) the common people, women and children, not to be skared 
at thefight ofa dead man, and to the end that continuall ſpeRacle of bones, ſculls, tombes, 
graves, and burialls, ſhould forewarne vs ofour condition, ang fatall end. 
' Duin etiam- exhilarare vir convivia cede 
CMos olim, &- miſcere epults ſpeflacula aira 
(ertatum ferro, ſepe & ſuper pſa cadentunw 
Pocula, reſperſis non parco ſanguine menſis. 
Nay more, the manner was to welcome gueſts, 
And with dire ſhews of ſlaughter to mixcfeaſts 
Of them that fought at ſharpe, and with boards tainted 
Of ehem with much blood, who orefull cups fainted. 
Andevenas the /Egyptians aftertheir feaſtings and carowlings, cauſed a great image of 
death to be broughtin and ſhewed to the gueſts and by-ſtanders, by one that cried aloude, | 
Drmke and be mery, for ſuch ſhalt thou be when thou art dead: So havel learned this cuſtome 
or leſlon, to have always death, not only in my imagination, but continually in my mouth. 
'And there is nothing I deſire moreto be informed of, then of the death ofmen : thatis to 
ſay, what words, what countenance, and what face they ſhew at their death; and in rea- 
ding of hiſtories, which Io attentively obſerve . Tr _—_—_ by the ſhuffling and hud- 
ling vp ofmy examples , I affe&no ſubjeR ſo particularly as this, Were I a compoſer of 
bookes, I would keepe aregiſter, commented of the diverſe deaths, which in teaching men 
to die, ſhould after teach þ- 206 to live. Dicearcus made one ofthat title, but of an other 
andlefſeprofitable end. Some man will ſay to me, the effeR exceedes the _— ſo farre, 
thatthere is no fence ſoſure, or cunning ſo certaine, but a mea ſhall cither looſe or forget, 
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-Che come once to that point; let them ſay what they liſt : To premeditate onit, giveth 
whp ers a great ec you : andis itnothing,attheleaſtto goe ſofarre without diſmay or 
altcration, or without an ague? There belongs moreto it : Naturcherſelfelends ys her 
hand, and gives vs courage. Ifit beaſhort and violent death, we haveno leafure to feare 
it; if otherwiſe, I perceive that according as I engage my ſclfe in ſickeneſle, I doe natural. 
ly fall into ſome di\daine and contempt of life . Thnde that I have more adoe to diſgeſt 
this reſolution, that I ſhall die when I am in health, then I have, when I 2m troubled with 
afeaver : forſomuch as I have no moreſuch faſt hold on the commodities of lite, whercof 
I beginne to looſe the vſe and pleaſure, and view death within the face with a lefſe vndan= 
ted looke, which makes me hope, that the further I go from that, and theneerer I ap. 
proch to this, ſoinuch moreeafily doe I enter in compoſition, for their exchange, Even 
25 T have tried in many other occurrences, which (ear affirmed, th:t often ſomethings 
ſeeme greater, being farrefrom vs, then if they bee neere athand : I have found that be. 
ing in perfe&health, I have much more beenefrighted with ſickeneſle, then when I have 
feltit. The jollitie wherein I live, the plezfure andrhe ſtrength, make the other ſeemeſo 
diſproportiotable from that, that by imagination ] amplifie theſe commoditities by one 
moytic , and apprehend them much more heivy and burthenſome, then I ecle them 
when I havethem vpon my ſhoulders. Theſame | hope will happen to meof death.Con- 
ſider wee by the ordinary mutations, and dayly declinations, which we ſuffer, how Nature 
deprives vs of the ſight of ourloſſe and empairing: what hathan aged man left him of his 
youthes rigor, and of his forepaſt hfe? | 
Hem [embus wite portio quanta manet! 
Alas to men in yeares, how ſmall 
A parteof lifeis left in all? | 
(*/ar toatired and crazed Souldier of his guard, whoin the open ftreete cametohim,to 
beg leave, he might cauſe himſelfe to be put to death; viewing his decrepite behaviour, 
anſwered pleaſantly : Doeſt thou thinke to be alrve then? Were man all at once tofallintoit, 
I doenot thinke we ſhould be able to beare ſuch a change, but being fuire and gently led on 
by her hand, in aſlowe, and asit were vnperceived defcent, by little and little, and ſtepby 
ſtep, ſheroules vs into that miſerable ſtate, and day by day ſeckes to acquaint vs with it. 
Sothat when youth failesin vs, we feele, nay we perceive no ſhaking or tranſchange at all 
in our ſelves : which incſſence and veritie4s a harder death, then that of a languiſhing 
and irkeſomelife, or thatofage. Forſomuch as the leapefrom :nill being, vnto a not bee= 
1ng,is not ſo dangerous or ſtcepie; as it is from adelightfull and flowriſhing beeing, vnto a 
painefull and ſorrowfull condition. A weake bending, and faintſtooping bodie hath Iſle 
ſtrength to beare and vndergoe a heavy burden : Sohath our ſoule. She muſt berouzed 
and raſed againſt the violence and force of this adyerfarie. For,as it is impoſlible,ſhe ſhould 
cake any reſt whileſt ſhee feareth:whereof if ſhe be aſſured (which is a thing exceedin g hu- 


mane condition)ſhe may boaſt that it isimpoſſible,vnquictnes,torment,and feare,much leſle 
the leaſt diſpleaſure ſhould lodgein hir. | 


Non vultus inftantss tyrannt 

 Mente quatit ſohda, neque eAuſter, 

Dux mquieti turbidns eAarie, 

| Necfulminantis magna Tovis manus, 

No vrging tyrants threatning face, 

Where minde is ſound can it diſplace, 

No troublous wind the rough ſeas Maiſter, CORR 

Nor Toves greathand the thunder caſter. 2} 

She 15 made Miſtris of hir paſſions,and concupiſcence, Lady of indulgence,of ſhame of 
| pretons ofall fortunes mjuries. Let himthat can, attaineto this advantage: Herein con- 
the true and Soveraigne libertie, that affords vs mean 


—y 7s es Wherewith co jeaſt 
ſcorne of force and juſtice, and to deride impriſonment,gives,or fetters. jealt and make a 
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Compedibus, [evo te (ub cuſtode renebo, 
Ipſe Dems ſimul atque volam, me ſolvet : opinoy, 
Hoc ſentit moriar, mors vltina hnea rerum off, 
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In eyves andfctters I will hamper thee, 

Vndera layler thatſball cruell be: _ 

Yet, when I will, God me deliver ſhall, 

Hethinkes, I ſhall die:deathis end of all: 

Our religion hath had no ſirer humane foundation,then the contempt of life. Diſcourſe 

of reaſon doth notonly call and ſummon vs vntoit. For why ſhould wee feare to looſe a 
ching, which beingloſt, cannot be moaned? but alſo, ſince wee arethreatned by ſo many 
kinds of death, there is no more inconvenience to feare them all, then to endure one: what 
matter is it when it commeth ſince it is vnavoidable? Socrates anſwered one that told him, 
The thirty Tyrants have condemned thee to death; And Nature themfaid he. What fond- 
neſle isit tocarke and care ſo much, atthatinſtant and paſſage from all cxcmption of paine 
and care? As our birth brought vs the birth of all things,ſo ſhall our death the ende of all 
things. Therfore is it as great follic to weepe, we ſhall not live a hundred yeares hence,as to 
waile wee lived not a hundred yearesagoe. Death & the beghmino of another life. So wept 
we,and ſo much did it colt vs to enterinto this life 3 and ſo did weeſpoile vs of our ancient 
v.ule in entring into it. Nothing can begrievous that is but once. Is it reaſon ſo long to 
fcare,a thing of ſo ſhort time? Long lifeor ſhort lifeis made all one by death. For long 
ſhort is not in things that are no more. Ariorle ſaith, there are certainelittle beaſts alongſt 
the river H;/panis that Irve but one day;ſhe which dieth at 8. aclocke in themorning, diesin 


her youth, & ſhe that dies at 5. inthe afternoon, dies inhir maps de, who of vs dothnot 


laugh, when we ſhal ſee this ſhort moment of continuance to be had in conſideration of 


_ *goodor ill fortune? The moſt & theleaſt in ours, if we compareit witheternitie, or cquall | 


it tothe laſting of mountaines, rivers, ſtars,and trees, or any other living creature, is no leſle 
ridiculous. Butnature compels vs to it. Depart ſaith ſhe,our of chis world,even as you rame into 
it. The ſame way youcame from acath, to death returne without paſſion or amazement, from life 
ro death : your death is but a peece of the worlds order, and but a parcell of the worlaes life. 
—aInter ſe mortales mutra viunnt, | 
Et quaſi curſores vitai lampaaa tradunt. 

Mortall men live by mutuall entercourſe: 

And yceld their life-torch,as menin a courſe. 
ShalI not change this goodly contexture of things for you? It is the condition of your crea- 
tion:death is a part of your ſelves: you flie from your ſelves. The being you enjoy,is equally 


ſhared between life and death. The firſt day of your birth doth afyell addreſle you to dic,as 
_ folive. Prima que vitam acdit hora,carpſit. | 


Thefiuſthoure,that to men 

Gaveclfe,ſtrait, cropt it then. 

Naſcentes morimur fnt/que ab origine pendtt: 

As we are borne wedie;the end 

Doth of th'originall depend. 

All the time youlive,you ſteale it from death:it isathir charge. The continnall work of 

your life,is to contrive deathzyouare in death, during the time you continue in life: for,you 
are after death,when you areno longer living. Or if you had rather have it ſo,you are dead 


 afterlife-but during life,you are til dying:and death doth more rudely touch the dying,then 


the dead, and morclively and eſſentially. If you have profited by life, you have allo bin fed 
thereby,departthen ſatisfied. 


Cur non ut plents vite convivua recedit 
Why like a full-fed gueſt, 
Departyou nottoreſt? 
If you have notknowne how tomakevle of it:if it were vnprofitable to you, what neede 


 Youcare to haveloſt it?to what cad would you enjoy it longer? 


——caur amplius addere quaris 
Rurſum quod pereat male, ingratum occidat onine? 
Why ſeeke you more to gaine,what muſt againe 
— Allperiſhilland paſſe with griefe or paine ? 
Life in itſelfe isneither good nor evill: itis the place of good oreyill, according as you 
preparcittor chem, And if you have lived one day, 05 OH ſecne ail; one day 1s equall to 
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het daies : Thereisno other light, there is no other night. This Sunne, this Moone, 
ur ame this diſpoſition,is Go very ſame,which your forefathers enjoyed.and which 
ſhall alſo cntertaine your poſtenitie. ; 
| Non alium videre patrevealiumve nepotes 
Aﬀpicient. 
No other ſaweour Sires of old, 
No other ſhalt their ſonnes behold. 
Andifthe worſt happen, the diſtribution and varictie of all the ats of my commoditie, 
1s performed in one yeare. Ifyou have obſerved the courſe of my foureſeaſons; they con- 
tane the infancie, theyouth, the virilitie, and the oldeage of the world. He hath plaied his 
parte: heknowesno other wilines belonging toit, butto begin againe, it willever be the 
ſame, and no other, | 


—Perſamur ibidem,atque mſumns v/qne, 

We ſtill in one place turne about, 
| Still where we are,now in, now out. 

Atque in ſe ſua per veſtigia volvitur annus. 
The yeareinto it ſelfe is caſt 
By thoſe ſame ſteps,thatit hath paſt. 

I amnotpurpoſed to deviſe you other new ſportes. 
Nam tibipraterea quod machinor jnveniamque 
Dnod placeat, mil eſt,cadem ſunt omnia ſemper. 
Elſe nothing, that I can deviſe or frame 

Can pleaſe thee;for al things are ſtill the ſame. | 
Make roomefor others,as others haue done for you. Equaiitie ts the chiefe ground-works of 


** equitie,who can complame to be comprehended where all are contained? So may youliyelong- 
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cnough,you ſhall never diminiſh any thing from the time, you haveto dic: it is booteleſle; 
ſolong ſhall you continue in that ſtate,which you feare, as if you had dicd being in your ſwa» 
thing-dothes,and when you were ſucking. - E- 
——licet,quod vis,urvends vincere ſecla, 
Mors eterna tamen, nihilomings illa manebit. 
Though yeares you live, as many as you will, 
Death is eternall,deathremaineth ill, 
AndI will fo pleaſe you,that you ſhall haue no diſcontent: 
In vera neſcu nullum fore morte atum te, 
Dmipeſſit vivus tibi te lygere peremprum, 
Stanſque tacentem. 
'Thouknow ſt not,there ſhall be no other thou, 
When thou art dead indeede,that can tell how 
Aliue to waile thee dying,ſtanding to walle theelying. 
Nor ſhall wiſh for life,which you ſo much defire. 
Nec jibi enim quiſquam tur ſe vitamque requirit, 
Nec aefiderium noſtri nos afficit wilum. 
For then nonefor humſelte or life requires : 
Nor are we of ourſelves affeed with deſires. 
Deathis IcſTe to befeared then nothing,ifthere were any thing leſſe, then nothing. 
mult mortem minus ad n05 efſe putandum, 
$5 minus eſſe poteff quam quod nihil eſſe videmns. 
Death is much leſle to vs,we ought eſteeme, 
It leſſemay be,then what dothnothing ſeeme, 

Nor alive,nor dead,it doth concerne you nothing. Alive,becauſe you are: Dead, becauſe 
you areno more. Moreover,no man dics before his houre, Thetime you leave behindewas 
no more yours,then that which was before your birth,and concerneth you no more, 

Reſpice enum quammlad no anteatlavetuſtus 
T emporss eterni fuerit, 

For marke,how all antiquitie fore. gone 
Ofall time ere we were,to vs was none. 
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Whcreſoever your life endeth,there is itall. The profit of life confiſtes not in theſpace,but 
rather in the vſe. Some man hath lived long, that hath had a ſhort life. Follow it iſ you 
have time. It conſiſts notin number of yeares, but in your will, that you have lived lon 
enough. Did you thinke you ſhould never come to the place, where you were ſtill going? 
There is no way but hathan end. And if company may ſolace you,doth not the whole world 
wall the ſamepath? - 
—oma te vita perfantia ſequentar. 

Life paſt all things at laſt 

Shall follow thee as thou haſt paſt. 

Doenot all things moue as you doe, or keepe your courſe ?Ts there any thing growes not 
oldetogither with your ſelfe ? A thouſand men, athouſand beaſtes, anda thouſand other 
creatures die inthevery inſtance that you die. 

| Nam nox nulla diem neque nottem aurora ſequnta eft, 
Due non audierit miſtos vaninibus egris 
Ploratns mortss comes & ſuneri atre. 
No nightenſueddaie light : no morhing followed night 
Which heard not moaning mixtwith fick-mens groaning. 
With death and funeralles joyned was that moaning. 

To whatendrecoileyoufromit, if you cannot goe backe? You haveſecne many who 
havefound good in death , ending thereby many many miſcries. But haveyou ſecne any 
that hath received hurt thereby? Therefore isit meere {1mplicity to condemne a thing you 
never proved, neither by yourſelfe nor any other. Why doeſt thou complaine of me and 
of deſtinice? Although thy age benot come to hir periode, thy lifeis. A litcleman , 1sa 
whole man,as well as a great man. Neither men por their lives are meaſured by the Ell. Ch:- 
rourefuſed immortalitie, being informed of the conditions thereof, euen by the God of time 
and of continuance, Saturne his father. Imagine truely how much an ever-during life would 
belefle tollerable and more painefull to a man,thenis the life which I have given him. Had 
you not death,you would then vnceſſantly curſe,and cry out againſt me,that [ had deprived 
you of it. I haveof pyrpoſcand wittingly blended ſomebitternes amoneſt it, that ſo ſecing 
the commoditie of it's vic, I might hinder you from over greedily embracang, or indiſcreet- 
ly calling for it. To contmue in this moderation, that is neither to flie from life,nor to runne 
to death (which I require of you) I have tempered both the one and other betweene ſweet- 
| nes &ſowrenes. I firlt taught TMA/esthe chicteſt of your Sages and Wiſe men, thatto live & 
dic, were indifferent, which made him anſwere one very wiſely, who asked him, wherefore- 
he died not; Becan/e,faith het is indifferent. The water,the earth the aire,the fire,and other mem- 
bers of this my univerſe, are no more the inſlruments of try life, rhen of thy deatrb. Why feareſt 
thou thy laſt day ? He 5 no more guiltie, and conferreth no more to thy death, then any of the others. 
It is not thelaſt ſtep that cauſeth wearines : it onely declares it. Alldaies march teward' death, 
onely the laſt comes tot. Beholde here the good precepts of our vniverſall mother Nature. 
I haveoftentimes bethought my ſelte whence it proceedeth, thatin times of warre, the vi- 
ſage of death (whether we ſeeit in vs or inothers) ſeemeth without all compariſon much 
leſſe dreadfull and terrible vnto vs,then in our houfes, or in our beds, otherwiſe it ſhould be 
an arniie of Phiſitians and whiners, and ſhe ever being one, there muſt needes bee much 
more aſſurance amonelt contrie-people and of baſe condition, thenin others. 1 verily be- 
lecue,theſe ftearefull lookes, and aſtoniſhing countenances wherewith we encompaſle it, are 
thoſe that more amaze and terrifie vs then death : a new forme of life : the ont-cries of mo- 
| thers; the wailing of womenand children; the viſttation of diſmaid and ſwounng friends : 
the aſſiſtance of a number of pale-looking, diſtraed, and whining ſervants; adarke cham- 
ber: tapers burning round about; our couch beſetround with Phiſitians and Preachers; 
and to conclude, nothing but horror and aſtoniſhment on every ſide of vs : arewe not al- 
readie dead and buried ? The very childrenare afraid of their friends, whenthey ſeetheni 
masked; and ſoarewe: The maske muſt as well be taken from things, as from men,which 
being remoued,we ſhal finde nothing hid vnder it, but the verie fame death,that aſeely var- 
let,or a ſimple maide. ſeruant, did latcly ſuffer without amazementor feare. Happicis that 
death,which takes all leaſurc from the preparations of fuch-an equipage. * 
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he rwentieth Chapter. 
T he twen to C "fp 
Of the force of magmation. 


Ortic imaginatio generat caſum : 4 firong imagination begetteth chance, ſay learned dlarkes, 
Fi am one.6f thoſe that feele a very great conflit and power of imagination. Allmenare 
ſhock therewith, and ſome overthrowne by it. The impreſſion of! it pierceth me, andfor 
want of ſtrength to reſiſt hir,my endevoris to avoide it. could live withtheonely afſiſtance 
ofholy and mery-hearted men, The fight of others anguiſhes doth ſenſibly drive meinto 
anguiſh ; and my ſenſe hath often vſurped the ſenſeof athirdman. Ifone cough continu. 
ally, he provokes my lungs and throate. I am more vnwilling to vilitg the ficke dutic dopth 
engage me Vito, then thoſe to whomI am little beholding, andregard leaſt, I apprehend 
theevil which 1 ſtudic, and placeitin me. T deemeit not ſtrange that ſhe brings both agues 
and death to ſuch as give hir ſcope to worke hir will, and applaude hir. Simon Thoma was a 
great Phiſitian in his dates. I remember vpon a time comming by chanceto viſit arich olde 
man that dweitin Thelorſe , and who was troubled with the cough of the Jungs , whodif- 
courſing with the ſaid Simon Thomas of the meanes of his recovent, he told him, that oneof 
the beſt was, to give me occaſion to be delighted in his companie, and that fixing hiseyes 
vpon the livelines and freſhnes of my face, and ſetting his thoughts vpon the jolitie and 


vigor, wherewith my youthfull age did thenfloriſh, and filling all his ſenſes with my flori- 
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ſhing eſtate, his habitude might thereby be amended, and his health recovered. But he forgot 
toſay, that mine mightalſo be empaired and infeted. Gali Yibms did ſo well enure his 
mindeto comprehend the cfſence and motions of folly, that hee ſo tranſported his judge» 
ment from out his ſeate, as he could neverafterward bring it to his rightplace againe: and 
might rightly boaſt,to have become a foole through wiſedome.Some there are,that through 
feare anticipate the hang-mans hand; as he did, whoſe friends having obtained his pardon, 
and putting away the cloth wherewith he was hood-winkt,that he might heare it read, was 
found ule dead vpon the ſcaffold, wounded onely by the ſtroke of imagination. We 
(weate, we ſhake, we growepale, and we bluſh-at the motſbns ofour imagination; and wal- 
lowing in our beds we feeleour bodies agitated and turmoiled at their apprehenſions, yea 
in ſuch manner, as ſometimes weare readie to yeeld vp the ſpirit. And burning youth (al- 
though aſlecpe) is often therewith ſo poſleſled and enfoulded, that dreaming it doth fatiſhic 
and enjoy her amorous deſires. ; 

Pt quaſi tranſattts ſepe ommibs' rebs' profundant 

Flumms ingentes fiutlus, veſlemque cruentent. 

Asif all things were done, they powre forth ſtreames 

And bloodie their night-garment intheir dreames. 

Andalthough itbe not ſtrange to ſce ſome men have hornes owing vypon their headin 
one night, that had none when they went to bed : notwithſtan mg the fortune or ſucceſſe 
of Cyppus King of /talieis memorable , who becauſe the day before he had with earneſtaf- 
feQion, aſſiſted and beeneattentive at a bul- baiting, and having all nightlong dreamed of - 
Hhornes in his head, by the very force of imagination brought them forth the next morning 
m his forchead. An earneſt paſſion gavethe ſonne of Cr@/w his yoice,which nature had de- 


miedhim . And Artrochma got an ague, by the excellent beautic of Stratonica ſo deepely im» 
printedin his minde. P4mereporteth to haveſeene L wad God 2 fo 


nſec Coſſitine vpon his mariage day to 
have beene transformed from a womanto a man. Poxtame and others recountthe like Me- 


tamorphelies to have din /tahe theſeagespaſt: And throuvh f 
_ _ —_ hapne g<Spalt: And througha ychement deſire 
Votapner ſofvit, que faminavoverat Iphrs, 
Iphis aboy,the vowes then payde, AE ; 
Which he vow'd when he was amayde. 


My felfe traveling ona tume by Uirry in France, hapned to ſeea man, whom the Bifhop 


of 
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of Seiſſons had in confirmation, named Germaze, and allthe inhabitants there about have 
both knowne andſceneto be awoman-chitdz , vntill ſhee was two andtwentie yeares of 
- AGE, called by the name of A7arie. He was,when I ſaw him,of good yeares, and had alon 
bearde, and was yet vninarried, Hee ſaith, that vpon atimeleaping, and ſtraining himſelf: 
to overleape an other, he wot not how, but where before he was a woman, he ſodainly felt 
| the inſtruments ofa man to come. outof himz and to this day the maidens of that towne 
and countrie have a ſong in vic, by whichthey warne one an other, when they arc leaping, 
not to {traine thernſelves overmuch, or open their legs too wide, for feare they ſhould bee 
turned to boyes, as /farie Germane was. Itisno great wonder, that ſuch accidents doe of- 
ten happen, forif umagination have power infuch things, it is ſo continually annexed, and 
fo forably faſtened to this ſubjeR, thatleaſt ſhe ſhould ſo often fall into the relaps of the 
fame thought, and ſharpeneſle of deſire, it is better one time for all, to incorporate this vie 
xiic parte vnto wenches. Some will not ſticke to aſcribe the ſcarres of the King Dagobert, 
or the cicatrices of Saint Fraxczs vnto the power of imagination. Otherſome will ſay, that 
by the force of it, bodies are ſometimes removed from their places. And Cel/ir- reportes of 
a prieſt , whoſe ſoule was raviſhed into ſich anextaſie, that for along time the body re- 
mained voyde ofall expiration and ſence. Saint Auguſtine ſpeaketh of an other, who if hee 
but heard any lamentable and watlefull cries, would ſodainely fall into a ſowne, and bee 
ſo forcibly carried from himſelfe, that did any chide and braule never ſo loude, pinch and 
thumpe him never ſo much, he could not be made toſtirre, vntillhe came to himſclfe a- 
Caine. Then would heſay, he had heard ſundry ſtrange voyces, comming as it werefrom 
a farre, ard perceiving his pinches and brufes, wondered at them. And hat it wasnotan 
obſtinate conceit, or wiltull humourin him, or againſt his feeling ſence, it plainely ap- 
peared by this, becauſg during his extaſie, he ſeemed to have neither pulſe nor Log: Itis 
very likely that the principall credit of viſions,of enchauntments, and ſuch extraordinary cf 
tefts, proccedeth from the power of imaginations, working eſpecially in the mindes of the 
vulgare ſort, asthe weakeſt andſeclieſt , whoſe conceit and behiefe is fo ſeized vpon, that 
they imagine to ſcewhat theyſeenot. Tamyectin doubt, theſe pleaſant bonds, wherewith 
our world1s fo fettered, and France ſo peſtered, thatnothingelſe is ſpoken of, are happily 
but the impreſſions ofapprehenfion, and effeRs of feare. For I know by experience, that 
ſome one, for whom I may as well anſwere as for my felfe, and in whom no marer offuf- 
pition either of weakeneſle or enchantment might fall, hearing a companion of his make 
reporte of an extraordinary faint ſowning, wherein he was fallen, atſuch a time, as helcaſt 
looked for it, and wrought himno {mall ſhame, wherevpon the horrour of his report did 
ſo ſtrongly ſtrike his imagination, as he rannethe ſamefortune, and fell into a like droo. 
pins : And wasthence forward ſubje&t to fallinto like fits : So did the paſſionate remem- 
rance of his inconvenience poſleſſe and tyranmize him; but his fond doting was in time 
remedied by an other kinde of raving. For himſclte avowing and publiſhing afore hand 
the infirmitie he was ſubje&vnto , the contention of his ſoule was folaced vponthis, that 
bearing his evill as expected, his duty thereby diminiſhed, and he grieved lefle thereat. 
And when at his choice, he bath hadlaw and power ( his thought being clecred and vn. 
masked, his body finding itſelfe in his right due and place) to make the ſame to bee felt, 
ſcized vpon, and apprehended by others knowledge : he hath fully and perfeRtly recovered 
himſelfe. If aman have once beene capable, he can not afterward be incapable, exceptby 
a juſt and abſolute weakeneſle. Such a miſchiefeisnot to be feared, butin the enterpriſes, 
where our minde is beyond all meaſure bent with deſire and reſpe&; and chiefely where 
opportunitie comes vnexpetted and requires a ſodaine diſpatch. There is no meanes for a 
man to recover himſclfe from this trouble; I know ſome, who have found to come vnto 
it withtheir bodies as it were halfe glutted elſe-where, thercby to ſtupihic orallay the heate 
ofthatfurie, and who through age, finde themſelycslefle voable, by how much more che 
beleſle able: And another, who hathalſo found good, in that afriend of hisaſſured him 
to bee provided with a counter-battery of forcible enchantments, to preſerve himin any 
ſuch conflit: Itis not amiſle I relate how it was. An Earle of very "77 place, with whom 
I was familiarly acquainted, being married to a very faire Lady, who had long beenefol- 
cited for love, by our aſſiſting at the wedding, did greatly trouble kis friends;but moſt of all 
anolde Lady his kinfyoman, who was chiefc at the marriage, andin whoſe houſe it y {o- 
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.mnized, as ſhe that much feared ſuch ſorceries and witchcrafts : which ſhe gave mee t9 
vnderſtand, I comforted her as well as I could, and defired her to relic ypon me : Thad by 
chance a pcece of golden plate in wy truncke, wherein were ay ara certaine celeſtiall Gi. 
oures, good againſt the neuro hoy and for the head-ach, cing fitly layde vpon the 
future ofthe head : and thatitmightthe better be kept there, it was {ewed to ariband, tg 
be faſtened vnder the chinne. Afond doting conceit, and coſin-germane to that wee now 
ſpeake of. James Peletier had whilſt helived in my houſe, beſtowed that __ gift vpon 
mee; I adviſcd my ſelfeto putit to ſomevſe , androlde the Earle, he mighthappily bein 
danger, and cometo ſome wisfortuneas others had done, the rather bec auſe ſome were 
preſent, that would not ſticketo procure him ſomeill lucke , and{which was worſe, ſome 
ſpiteful ſhame; but nevertheleſſe I willed him boldly to goe to bed : ForT would ſhew 
him the parte of a true frzend, andin his neede, ſparc not for his good to employ amiracle, 
which was in my power; alwayes qui that on his honour he would promiſe me faith. 
Fully to keepe it very ſecret; which was onely, that when about mid-night he ſhould have 
his candle brought him, ifhe had had no ood ſucceſle in his buſineſſe, hee ſhould make 

"ſuch and ſuch a fiene to me. It fel out,his mind was ſo quailed,and his cares ſo dulled,that þy 
reaſon of the bond wherewith the trouble of his imagination had tied him , hee could not 
runnc on poſte : and at thehoure appointed, made the figne agreed ypon betweene vs, 
I came and whiſpered himin the eare, that ynder pretence to put vs all out of his chamber, 
he ſhould riſe out ofhis bed, and in jeſting maner take my night gowne whichTI had on, 
and putit vpon himſelfe ( which he might well doe, becauſe we were much of one ſtature) 
and keepe it on till he had performed my appointment,which was,that when we ſhould bee 
Jone out of the Chamber ti ſhould with-draw himſclfe to make water, and vling certaine 
jeſtures, I had hewed him,ſpeake ſuch wordes thrice over. Andevery time heſpake them 
he ſhould girtthe Ribbond, which I putinto his handes, and very carctully place the plate 
theretofaſtned, juſt vpon his kidneys, and the whole figure,in ſuch a poſture. All which 
when he had accordingly done, andthelaſte time fo faſtened the ribbond, that it might 
neither be vntidenor (tured from his place, hee ſhould then boldely and confidently re+ 
turne to his charge, andnot forget to ſpreade my night-Cowne vpon his bed , but ſo asit 
might cover them both. Theſe toppericsare the chicfe of the effe&t . Our thought being 
vnableſoto free it ſelfe, but ſome ſtrange meanes will proceede from ſomeabſtruſe learn- 
ing : Their inanitie gives them weight and credite. To conclude, it is moſt certaine, my 
CharaQers prooved more venerian than ſolare , more inaCtion,, than in prohibition. It 
was a ready and curious humour drew me to this effe&, farre frommy nature. I aman e- 
nemy to craftic and fained aQtions, and hate all ſuttleticin my handes, not onely recreative, 
but alſo profitable. If the ation be not vicious, the courſe ynto it, is facultic. eAmaſir king 
of e/£gipt tooke to wife Laedice,a very beauteous yong virgine of Greece, and hethat before 
had in every other place found and ſhewed himſelfea luſtie gallant, found himſelfe ſo thort, 
when he came to grapple with her, that hethreatned to kill her, ſuppoſing it had bin ſome 
charme orſorcerie. Asinall things that confiſt in the fancaſie, ſhe addreſt him to deyotion. 
And having made his vowes and promiſes to Ven, he found himelfe divinely freed, even 
from the firſt night of his oblations and ſacrifices. Now they wrong vs, to receive and 2d- 
mit by with their wanton,ſqueamiſh,quarellous countenances,whuch fettin 2 VSafire, extin- 
ouiſh vs. 1 

Pythagoras his neece was wont to fay, That a woman which lies with a man , onghr, toge- 
ther with ber petie-conte, leave off all baſhfulneſſe, and with her petie- cocte, rake the ſame apaine. 
The mindcofthe aſſailant moleſted with ſundry different alarums, is calily diſmaide. And 
hee whomimagination hath once made to ſuffer this ſhame (and ſhee hath cauſed the ſame 
to befelt butinthefirſt acquaintances; becauſe they are then burning and violent, and in 
the firſt acquaintance and comming togither, or triall a man gjves of himſelfe, he is much 
more afraide and quaint to miſfethe marke he ſhootes at)having begunneill he fals into an 
ague or ſpite of this accident, which afterward continuethinf ucceeding occaſions. Married 
men, becauſe tine is at their command, and they ma 


| x | y goe toit when they liſt, ought never 
to mo or importunetheir enterpriſe,vnleſſe they be readie. And it is better vndecentlic 
tofaile in hanſeling thenuptiall bed, full of agitation and fits, by waiting for ſome or other 


inter occaſion,and moreprivate opportunitie,, leſſe ſodaine and alarmed, thento fallinto a 
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perpetuall miſerie, by apprehending an aſtoniſhment and defperation of the firſt . Before 
poſſeſſion taken, a patient ought by fallies,and divers times, lightly affay and offer him ſelfe 
without vexing or opiniating hinſelfe, definitively to convince himſelfe. Such as knowe 
their members docile and tratable by nature, let them onely endeyour to counter-coſin 
their fantafie. Men have reaſonto checke the indocile hbertie of this member, for ſo im- 
portunatelic inſinuating himſelfe when we have no neede of him, andfo.importunately,or 
as | may ſay impertinently failing,at what time wee have moſt neede of him;and ſo imperi- 
oufly conteſting by his authority, with our will, refuſing with ſuch fiercenes and obſtinacie 
our ſolicitations both mentall and manuall. Neverthelefſe if a man inaſmuch as hee dooth 
gormandize and devoure his revelhon,and drawes a triall by his condemnation, would pay 
me for to plead his cauſe, I would peradventure make other of our members to be ſuſpetted 
to have inenvy of his importance,and [weetnefle of his vſe, deviſed thisimpoſture, and fra- 
med this ſet quarrell againſt him, and by ſome malicious complot armed the world again(t 
him,enviouſly charging him alone with a fault common to them all. For I referreitto your 
thought,whether there be anic one particular part of our body,that doth not ſometimes re- 
fuſe hir particular operation to our will and with , and that doth not often exerciſe and pra- 
Qiſe againſt our will. All of them have their proper paſſions , which without any leave of - 
ours doc either awaken orlull them aſleepe. How often doe theforced motions and chan- 
ces of our faces, witneſle the ſecreteſt and moſt lurking thoughts we have,and bewray them 
to by-ſtanders? The ſame cauſe that dooth animate this member,doth alſo,vnwitting to vs, 
embolden our hart,our lungs,and our pulſes. The fight of a pleafing obje&, reflefting 
imperceptibly on vs,the flame of a contagious or azuiſh emotion. Is there nought beſides 
theſe mulcles and veines,thatriſc and fall without the conſent, not onely of our will, but alſo 
of our thought? We cannot commaunde our haire to ſtand on end, nor our skinne to ſtar 
tle for deſire or feare. Our hands are often carried where we dire& them not. Our tongue 
and yoice are ſometimes to ſeeke of their faculties, the one looſeth her ſpeach, the etkar 
nimbleneſſe. Even when we have nothing to feede vpon , wee would willingly forbid it : 
the appetites to eate, or liſt ro drinke, doe not leave to moove the partes ſubje&to them, 
even asthis other appetite, and ſo, though it be out of ſeaſon, forſaketh vs, when he thinks 
cood. Thoſe inſtrumentsthat ſerve to diſcharge the belly, have their proper compreſſions 


and dilations, beſides our intent,and againſt our meaning,as theſeare deſtined to diſcharge 
the kidneis. And that which, the better to authorize our willes power , an ancient Father 


alleadgeth, to have ſeene one, who could at all times commaund his raya as ma- 
ny ſcapes as he would, and which Vives endeareth by the example of an other in his dayes, 
who could let tunable and organized ones, following thetune of any voyce propounded 
vnto his cares, inferreth the pure obedience ofthat member : than which,none is common- 
ly more indiſcreete and tumultuous . Seeing my ſelfe knowe one ſo skittiſh and mutinous, 
that theſe fortie yeeres keepes his maiſter in ſuch awe, that will he, or nill he, hee will with a 
continuall breath, conſtant and vntermitted cuſtome breake winde at his pleaſure, and ſo 
bringshim to hig grave. And would to God I kneweit but by Hiſtories, how that many 
times our belly . being reſtrained thereof, brings vs even to the gates of a pining and lan- 
eviſhing death : And that the Emperour, who gave vs free hbertie to vent at all times, and 
every where, had alfo given vs the power to doe it. But our will , by whole priviledge wee 
adyaunce this reproch, how much morelikelie, and conſonant to trueth may weetaxeit of 
rebellion, and accuſe it of edition, by reaſon of its vnrulineſſe and diſobedience? - Will ſhee 
at all times doe that, which we would have her willingly to doe? Is ſhe not often willing to 
effe&that, which we forbid her to deſire? and that to our manifeſt prejudice and domage? 
Doth the ſuffer herſelfe to be direed by the concluſions of our reaſon? To conclude, I 
would vrge in defence of my client, that it would pleaſe the Tudges to conſider, that con- 
cerning this matter , his cauſe being inſeperably conjoyned toa conſort , and indiſtinRly: 
yet willnot a man addreſſe himſelfe but to him, both by the arguments and charges, which 
canno way appertaineto his ſaide conſort . For, his effeft is indeede ſometime importu- 
nately to invite, butto refuſe never : andalſo to invitefilently and quietly. Therefore is 
theſawcineſſe andillegalitie of the accuſersſeene. Howlſoeveritbe, Org that advo= 
Cites and judges may wrangle, contend, and give ſentence, what,and how they pleaſe, Na- 
ture will in the meane time follow her courſe : who, had ſhe endewed this member with a- 
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ticular priviledge, yethad ſhe done but richt, and ſhewed but reaſon. Author of 
hack —_— Wh of mortall nien.” Divine woorke according to Socrates; and 


love;defire ofimmortalitie, and immortall Demon himſcife. : Some man peradyenture , by 


the effeQs ofimagination, Jeaveth the pox or Kings cvill here, which his companion car. 
riethinto'Spane againe: loe here why in ſuch cafes men are accuſtomed to require a prepa- 
red minde; whercforedo Phifitians labour and praQiſe before hand the conceite and cre. 
ance of their patients, with ſo many faiſe promiſes oftheir recovery and health, vnleflenbe 
that theeffe& ofimagination may ſupple and prepare theiwpoſture of their impoſtume? 
They knew that one of their trades-maiſter hathleft written, how ſome men have beene 
found, inwhom the onely ſight ofa potion hath wrought his due operation, : All which 
humor or capriceis now come into my mind, ypon the report which an Apothecarie, whi. 
lomea ſervantin my fathers houſe, was wont to tellme, aman by knowledge ſimple, and 
by;birth a Switzer; a nation little vaineglorious, and not much given to lying, which was, 
thatfor a long time he had knownea morchant in Tholo/e, fickith,and much troubled with 
cheſtone, and who often had neede of liſters, who according to the fits and occurrences 
of his evill,cauſed them diverſly to be preſcribed by Phyſitians. Which being broughthim, 
no accuſtomed forme to them belonging was omitted, and would often taſte whether they 
were too hote, and view them well, and lying along vpon his bedde , on his bellie, and all 
complements performed,only injection excepted;which ceremonie ended,the Apothecary 
gone, and the patient Iving his bed, even asif he had received agliſter indeede, he found 
and feltthe very ſame effec, which they doe that have effeRualiy taken them. And ifthe 
Phyſitian ſaw it had not wrought ſufficiently, hee would accordingly give him two or three 
more in the ſamemanner. My wuneſle proteſteth, that the ſicke mans wife,to ſave charges 
{for he paide for them as if he had received them)having ſometimes aſlaid to make them on- 
ly with luke warme water, the effect diſcovered the craft,and being found not to worke at 
all,they were forced to returne to the former, & vſc the Apothecarie. A woman ſuppoſing 
to haveſwallowed a pinnewith her breade, cryed and vexed hir ſelfe, even as if ſhe had felt. 
an intolerable paine in herthroat,where the imagined the ſame to ſticke ; but becauſethere 
appeared neither ſwelling or alteration,a skilfull man deeming it to be but a fantaſie concei= 
ved or opinion,apprehended by cating of ſome pretty piece of bread, which happily mighe 
pricke lr inthe ſwallow , made hir tovomite, and vnknowne to hir,caſt a pinne in that 
which ſhe had vomited. Which the woman perceiving, & imagining ſhe had caſt the ſame, 
was preſently eaſedofhir paine. Ihave knownea Gentleman, who havine feaſted a com- 
pany of very honeſt Gentlemen and Gentlewomen,in his owne houſe, by way of ſport,and 
njeaſt, boaſted twoor three cares after (for there was noſuch thing) that he had made them 
eatc ofa baked Catte; whereat a Gentlewoman of the company apprehended ſuch horror, 
that falling into a violent ague and diſtemper of hir {tomacke, thee could by no meanes bee 
recovered. Even bruite beaſtes, as well as wee,are ſeene to be ſubjeto the power of ima« 
gination;witnelle ſome Dogges, who for ſorrow of their Maiſters death are ſcene to die, & 
whome we ordinanty ſeeto ſtartle and barke intheir ſleep,and horſes tone) gh and ſtruggle. 
But allthis may bereferred to the narrow ſuture of the Spirite and the body, entercommus« 
nicating their fortunes one vnto another. Itis another thing, that 1magination doth ſome- 
eimes worke,not onely againſt hir owne body, but alſo againſt that of others. And evenas 
one body rciefteth a diſeaſe to his neighbour,as doth evidently appeare by the plague, pox, 
ot ſore cyes, that goe from one to another, 

Dun ſpectan oculi leſos leduntur & fi: 

HMaltague corporibus tranſittone nocent. 

Eyes become ſore,while they looke on ſore eyes: 

C4 | By paſſage many ills our hmmes ſurpriſe. 
Likewiſe the imagination moved and toſſed by ſome yehemence, doth caſt ſome dartes, 

that may offend a ſtrange obje. Antiquitie hath held, that certaine women of Scithia, be= 


ing provokedand yexcd agzainſt ſome men, hadthepower to kill them, onely with their 


looke. The Tortoiſes and the Eftriges hatchtheir egges with their lookes only, a fine that 


they have ſome ejacularyertue, And concerning Witches they are ſaide to have offenſive 
and harme-working eyes, 


. Neſcuo quis teveros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos. 


My 
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My tender Lambs I cannot fee, 
By what bad eye,bewitched be. | 

Magi:ians are butiil reſpondents for me. So it is, that by experience we ſee women to 
rransfcrre divers markes of their fantaſies, vato children they beare nv their wombes;witnes 
(he chat brought forth a Black-a-more. There was alfo preſented vrito Charles king of Boe 
hemia, :nd Emperovr, a young girle, borne about Piſa, all ſhagd and hairy over and over, 
which hir mother ſaide,to have beene conceived fo,by reaſon ofan image of Saint Tobn Bap- 
1zf7,that was ſo painted, & hung over hir bed. That thelikeis in beaſts, is witneſſed by 74 
cob; ſheepe, and alſo by partrrges and hares,that grow white by the ſnowe ypon mountains. 
There was lately ſcene a cat about my owne houle,fo earneſtly eycing a bird,fitting ypon a 
eree,that he ſeeing the Cat, they both ſo wiſtly fixed their looks one ypon another, ſo.long, 
chat atlaſt,he bird fell downe as dead in the Cats pawes,cither drunken by his owne ſtrong 
| imagination, or drawne by ſome attraftive power ofthe Cat. Thoſethat love hawking, 
have happily heard the Falkners tale, who earneſtly fixing his fight vpon a Kiteintheare, 
Lydea wager that with the onely force of his Jooke,he would makeit comeſtoopmg downe 
to the ground, and as ſome report didit many times. Thehiſtories Fborrow , I referre to 
the confciences of thoſe I rake them from. The diſcourſes are mine, and holde together by 
the proofc of reaſon, not of experiences: cach man may adde his example to them: and 
who hath none,conſidering the number and yarietie of accidents,let him notleave to thinke, 
there areſtore ofthem. 1f [ come not well for my ſelfe, Jet another come for me. Sointhe 
{tudie wherein I treate of our manners and motions, the fabulous telhmonies, alwaics pro- 
vided they belikely and poſlible, may ſerve to the purpoſe, as well as the true, whether it 
hapned or no, b&it at Rome, or at Paris, to /ohn or Peter, itis alwaies a tricke of humane 
capacitie, of which I am profitably adviſed by this reporte. I ſee it and reape profit byit, as 
well in ſhadowe asin body. And in divers lefſonsthat often hiſtories affoord, I commonly 
make vle of that, which is moſt rare and memorable. Some writers there are, whoſe ende is 

but to relate the events. Mine, if I could attaineto it,(hould be to declare, what may come to 
| Paſle, touching theſame. Itis juſtly allowed in ſchooles, to ſuppoſe ſimilitudes, when they 
have none. Yet do not I ſo,and concerning that point,in ſuperſtitious religion, I exceede all 
hiſtoricall credit. Tothe examples I here ſet down,of what 1 haue read, heard, done, or ſcene, 
T have forbid my ſelfe ſo much as to dare to change the leaſt, or alter the idleſt circum- 
ſtances. My conſcience doth not falfific theleaſt opinion, that it may ell become a divine, 
a Philoſopher, or other men ofexquiſite conſcience, and exa&t wiſedome, to write hiſtories. 
How canthey otherwiſe engage their credite vpon a popular reputation? How can they 
anſwere for the thoughts of vnknowne perſons? And make their bare conjeAurespaſlle for 
currant paiment ? Of che ations of divers members, a&tcd in their preſence, they would re- 
fuſeto beare witnes of them, if by a judge they were putto their corporall oath. And there 
1s no manſo familiarly knowne to them, of whoſe inward intention they would vndertake 
toanſwere at full. I hold it leſſe hazardous to write of things paſt then preſent; foraſmuch 
asthe writer is not bound to giveaccompt but ofa borowed trueth. Some perfwademe to 
write the affaires'of my time, imagining, I canſee them witha fight leffe blinded withpa(- 
fion, then other men, and perhaps nearer, by reaſon of the acceſle which fortune hath.gwen 
me to the chicteſt of divers fations. But they will not ſay, howfor the glorie of Satvft, 
would not take the paines ; as one that ama vowed enemic to obfervance, to aſſiduine, and 
teconltancie, and that thereis nothing ſo contrarie to my ſtile, asa continued narration. 
I doeſooftenfor want of breath breake off and imterrupt my ſelfe.' I havenetther compols- 
tion norexplication of any worth. Iam as ignorant as a childe of thephraſes and vowels 
belonging to common things. And therefore have I attempted to lay what I can, accom- 
modating the matter to my power. Should I take any man for a guide,my nature nught dif- 
fer from his. For, my hbertie being ſo farre, I might happily publiſh jadgements, agreaog 
with me, and conſonant to reaſon, yet vnlawfull and punithable. Plutarke would peradven- 
ture tell ys of that which he hath written, that it is the worke of others, that his cxamples are 
mall and everic wheretruc,that they are profitable to polteritie, and preſented witha luſtre, 
thatlights and direQsvs vnto vertue, and thatis his worke. Itisnot dangers m amedi- 


cable drugge,whether in an old tale orreport, it be thus or thus, ſoorſo.” 


The 


© 'Theone and twentieth Chapter, * 


The profit of one man i the domage of an other. 


TN Emades the Athenian condemned a man of the Cittie, whoſe trade was to ſell ach ne. 
ceſfaries as belonged to burialls, vnder colour, he asked too much profit for them: 
and chat ſuch'profit could not come vnto him without the death of many people. This 
judgement ſcemcth to be ili taken, becauſeno manprofiteth but by theloſle of others : by 
whichrcaſon a man ſhould condemne all maner of gaine. The Marchant thrives not but 
by thelicentiouſneſſeof youth; the Husband man by dearth of corne; the Archite& but by 
theruineof houſes 3 the Lawyer by ſutes and controverſies betweene men : Honopr it 
ſelfe, and praQiſc of religious Miniſters, isdrawnefrom our death and vices. No Phiſitian 
detrghteth in the health of his owne friend, ſaith the ancient Comike : nor no Soxldier ts pleaſed 
with the peace of hjs Cittie, and ſo of the reſl, And whichis worſe, let every man ſound his 
owne conſcience, he ſhall finde, that our inward deſires are forthe moſt parte nouriſhed 
and bredin vs by thelofſe and hurt of others; which whenlI conſidercd, 1 beganne to 
thinke, how Nature doth not gainefay herſelfe concerning her generall policie : for Phiſi- 
tians hold, that The birth, encreaſe, and augumentation of every thing, t the alteration and core 
roption of another. : 
Lucr. lib. 681, Nam quodeungue ſuis mutatum fimbus exit, 
L. 3.751. 1g. Continuo hoc mors eſt illus, queafſut ante. 
What cver from it's bounds doth changed paſle, 
T hat ſtrait is death of that, which erlt it was. 
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The two and twentieth Chapter. 


_ Of cuſtome, and how a received law ſhould not eaſily 
be changed. 


Y opinion is, that hee conceived aright of the force of cuſtome, that firſt invented 
Mis tale; how a countrie woman having enured her ſ&fe to cheriſh and beare a yong 
calfein her armes, which continuing, ſhee gotfuch a cuſtorne, that when he grew to be a 

« preatoxe, ſhe carried himſtill m her armes. For truely, Cuyftlome is a violent and deceivin 
&« {choole-miſtris. She by little and little, and as it were by ſtealth, eſtabliſheth thefoote of her 
authoritiein vs; by which milde and gentle beginning, ifonce by the ayde of time, it have 
ſetledand planted the ſamein vs, it will ſoone diſcover a furious and tyrannicall counte- 
nancevnto vs, again{t which we have no more the libertie to lift fo much is our cyes.: wee 
'« mayplainclyſece her ypon every occaſion to force the rules of Nature: U/ efficaciſſimns re« 
« rum omnum magifter. Vſeis the moſt effetiuall maiſter of all things, I belceve Þlatoes anchor 
© inhiscommonwealch, andthe Philatians thatſo ofteri quit there arts reaſon to her autho- 
riticz andthe ſame King who by meanes of her, ranged his ſtomacke to be nouriſhed with 
poyions and the mayden that A/bert mentioneth to have accuſtomed herſeife to live vpon 
piders : andnew inthenew found world of the Indbaes, there were found diverſe popu- 
lous nations, infarrediffering climates, that lved vpon them; made provifion of them,and 
ted them; as alſo of grafſe-hoppers, piſlcmires, lizards , and nivht-batsz anda 
toadewas ſoldefor ſix crownes ina timethat all ſuch meates were ſcarſe 5moneoſt them, 
whickthey boyle, roſte, bake, anddreſſewith diverſe kindes of awces. Others have bin 
found to whomour yſuallfleſh and other mcates were mortall and venomous. { on/nctudis 
us magna eit vis, Pernottant venatores in nive, w montibut v11/e patinntar : Pugiles, cefiitus 
Cone 
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The firſt Books. 


contuſi ne ingemiſcunt quidem, Great is the force of cuiftome: Hunt/menwil watch all night in ſnow, 
and endure to bee ſcorched on the hils : Fencers bruſed with ſand-bags or cnagels , do not (o much 
a1 oroare, Thele forraine examples arenot [trange, if we but conſider what we ordinarily 
finde by travell, and how cuſtome quaileth and weakeneth our cuſtomary ſences.We neede 
not gocſecke what our neighbours reporte ofthe Catarattes of Nile; and what Philoſo« 
phers decme of the celeſtiall muſicke, which is, thatthe bovies of it's circles, being ſolide 
ſmooth, andin theirrowling motion, touching and rubbing one againſt another, muſt of 
neceſlitic produce a wonderfull harmonie : by the changes and entercaprings ofwhich, the 
revolutions, motions, cadences, and carrols of theaſters and planets are cauſed and tranſ- 

orted. But that vniverfally the hearing ſenſes of theſe lowe worlds creatures, dizzied and 
jalled aſleepe, as thoſe of the Aigyptians are, by the continuation of that ſound, howloud 
and great ſocverit be, can not{enlibly perceive or diſtinguiſh the Jame. Smiths, Millers, 
Forgers , Armorers, and fuch other, could not poſſibly endurethe noyſe that commonly 
rings in their cares, if 1t did pierce them as it doth vs. My perfumed Terkin ſerveth for my 
nole to ſineil vnto, but after I have worneitthree or foure dayes togither, not I, but others 


have the bencfite of it. This is more ſtrange, that notwithſtanding long intermiſſions, cu- 


tome may joyneandeſtabliſh the effet of her impreſſion vpon our ſenſes ; as they proove 
that dwell ncere to bells or ſtecples. I have my lodging neere vnto a tower, where bak C= 
vening and morning a very great bell doth chime Ave-marie andCover-few,whuch jangling 
doth even make the tower to ſhake; at firſt it troubled me much, but I was ſoone acquain« 
ted with it, ſo that now Tam nothing offended with it, and many times it can not waken 
meout of my fleepe . *P4ro did once chidea childe for playing with nuts, who anſwered 
him. Thou chideſt me for a ſmall matter. ( »ſtome replied Plato, is no [mall matter. 1 finde 
that our greateſt vices, make their firſt habite im vs, from our infancie, and that our chicfe 
Fovernement and education, lieth in our nurſes hands. Some mothers thinke it good ſporte 
to ſec a childe wring off a chickins necke, and {trive to beate adog or cat. And ſome fa- 
thers are ſo fond-foolith, that they will conſter as a good Augur or fore-boding of a mar- 
tiall mindeto ſee their ſonnes miſuſe a poore peaſant, ortug alackey, that doth not defend 
himſelfe; and impute it to areadie wit, when by ſome wily diſloyaltic, or crafty deceite, 
they ſee them colineand over-reach their fellowes : yet are they the true ſeedes orrootes of 
crucltie, of tyrannie, and of treaſon. In youth they bud, and afterward grow to ſtrength, 
and come to perfe&ion by the meanes of cuſtome. 
_ Anditisa very dangerousinſtitution, to excuſe ſo baſe and vile inclinations, with the 
weakeneſle of age,and lightneſle of the ſubjeR. Firſt it is nature that fpeaketh, whoſe yoice 
15 then ſhriller,purer,and more native, whenit is tenderer,newer,and youngeſt. Secondlie, 
the deformity of the crime conſiſteth notin the difference betweene crownes and pinnes; 
it depends of it ſelfe. I findeit more jn{ito conclude thus. Why ſhould not he as well de- 
ceave one of a crowne,as he dothof apinne? Thenas commonly fome doe,faying, alas, it is 
buta pinne. I warrant you, he willnot doeſo with crownes. A man ſhould carefully teach 
children to hate victs of their owne genuitie,and to diſtinguith the deformitic of them, that 
they may not onely eſchew themin-their ations , but aboveall, hate them in their hearts : 
and what colour ſoever they bearc,the very conceite may ſceme odious,vnto them. Iknow 
well, that becauſein my youth , Lhaveever accuſtomed my ſeifeto treadea pl.ine beaten 
ath; and have ever hated to entermeddle any manner of deceipt of coſoning- craft, even in 
my childiſh ſportes(for truely it is to bee noted, that Childrens playes are not ſportes, and 
ſhould be deemed as their moſtſerious ations.) Thereis no paſtime fo ſl:ght,that mward- 
lie I have nota natarall propenſion, and ſerious care, yea extreame contradiftion, not to 
vſc any deceit. I ſhuffle and handle the cardes,as earneſtly for counters, and keepe as {trit 
an accompt, as if they were double duckets, when playing with my wife or children,itis in- 
different tomee whether I win orlooſe, as I doe when | p'ay in good carneſt. How and 
whereſoeverit be,mine owne ies will ſuffice to keepe me1n office;none elſe doe watch me 
ſo narrowly; nor that I reſpe& more. Itisnot long fincein mine owne houſe, 1fawa lutle 
man,who at Naxtes,was borne without armes, and hath ſo well faſhioned his feete to thoſe 
ſervices,his hands ſhould have done him, that in truth they have almoſt forgotten cher na- 
turall office. In all his diſcourſes he nameth them his hands,he carveth any meate,hee char- 
zcth and {hootes off a piſtole,he threeds a needle, heſcrveth,he writeth,puttes off ph 
—_ OT combeth. 
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combeth his head,playeth at cards and dice;ſhuffleth and handleth them with as great das. 


ecritie as any other man that haththeperfevſc ofhis hands : themonie I have ſometimes 


evenhimbe hath carried away with his feete, as well as any other could do with his handes, 


I aw another,being a Childe,that withthe bending and winding of his necke, {becauſe hee 


Had no handes)would brandiſh a two hand-Sword, & mannagea Holbard,as nimbly aga. 


Ty man could do with his hands : he would caſt themin the aire, then receive them againe, 
he would throwea Dagger,and make a whippe toyarke and laſh,as cunningly as any Car. 
terin Frence. But hirefteAs are much better diſcovered in the ſtrange impreſſions, which 
it workethin our mindes whereit mectsnot ſo muchreſiſtance. What cannot ſhe ring tg 
paſſe in our judgements, and in our conceits? Is there any opinion {o fantaſticall or conceit 
ſo extravagant(I omitto ſpeake of the groſe impoſture of religions, wherwith ſo many oreat 
nations and ſo many wprthy and ſufficient men have bin beſotted,and drunken: For,bang a 
thing beyond the compaſle of our humane reaſon, itis more excuſable if a man that isnot 
extraordinarily illuminated thereunto by divine favour,do looſe and mil- carrie himſelf ther. 
in)or of other opinions, is there any ſo ſtrange,that cuſtome hath not planted and eſtabliſh. 
ed by lawes in what regions ſoever it hath thought good? And this auncient exclamation 
1s moſt juſt : Non padet phyſicum, ideſt ſpeculatorem wenatoremque nature, ab enim conſuets- 
dine imbutts quarere teſtimoninm veritatts? 1s it not a ſhame for a natural Philoſopher that t the 
watch<man and bunt{-man of nature,to ſeeke the teſlimonie of truth, from mindes endued anddon. 
He dyde with cufome? 1 am of opinion, that no fantaſie fo mad can fall into humane ima« 
gination,that meetesnot with the example of ſome publike cuſtowe,, and by conſequence 
thatour reaſon doth not ground and bring toa ſtay. There are certaine people, that ture 
their backs towards thoſe they ſalute,and never looke him in the face whom they would ho- 
nour or worſhippe. There are others, who whentheir King ſpitteth, the moſt favoured 
Ladiein his court ſtretcheth forth hir hand; and in an other countrey, where the nobleſt a- 
bout him, ſtoupe to the ground to gather his ordurein ſome fine linnen cloth : Let vs here 
by the way inſert a tale. A French Gentleman was ever wont to blow his noſe in his hand, 
(athing much againſt our faſhion)maintaining hisſo doing; and who in wittie jeaſting was 
veryfamous. He asked me on a time, whatpriviledge this filthy excrement had, that wee 
ſhould have a dainnie linnen cloth or handkercher to receive the ſame; and which is worle, 
ſo carefully foldeit vp , and keepe the fame about vs, which ſhould be moreloathſometo 
ones ſtomacke, thin to ſee it caſt away, as wee doe all our other excrements and filth. Me 
thought he ſpake not altogether without reaſon ; and cuſtomehad taken from me the dif 


 cerning of this ſtrangeneſle, which being reported of an other countric we deeme fo his 


deous. Miracles are according to the ignorance wherein weare by nature, and not accords 
ing to natures eſſence; vſc brings theſight of our judgement aſlcepe. The barbarous hea 
then are nothing more ſtrange to vs, then we are to them : nor with more occaſion, ase- 
very man would avou, if after he had traveiled through theſe farre-fetcht examples, hee 
could ſtay himſelfe vpon the diſcourſes, and ſoundly conferre them. Humane reaſon is a 
tincture in lice weight and meaſure, infuſedinto all our opinions and cuſtomes, what forme 
ſcever they beof: infinite in matter: infinite in diverſitie. But I will returneto my theames 
There arecertaine people , where, except his wife and children, no man ſpeaketh to the 
King, but througha trunke. Another nation, where virgines ſhew their ſecret partes 0 
penly, and married women diligently hide and cover them. To which cuſtome, this faſhion 
vicd in other places, hath ſome relation : where chaſtitic is nothing regarded but for mar- 
riage ſake;and maidens may at their pleaſure lie with whom they liſt; and being with childe, 
they may withoutfeare of accuſation, ſpoyleand caſt ther children , with certaine medi+ 
caments, which they have onely for that purpoſe. And in another country, if a Marchant 
chanceto marrie, all other Marchants that are bidden to the wedding, are bound to he 
with the bride before her husband, and the more they are in number, the more honour and 
commendation is hirs, for conſtancic and capacitie : the like if a gentleman or an officer 
marrie; and fo of all others : exceptit be a day-labourer, or ſome other of baſe condition; 
for then muſt the Lord or Prince lie with the bride; amongſt whom (notwithſtandin 
this abuſive cuſtome) loyalticin married women is highly regarded, and held in ſpeci 
accompt , during the time they are married. Others there are, where publike brothd- 
houſes of men are kept, and where open marte of! marriages ate ever to be had : where wo- 


men 


The fiſt Badly. | 


men goetothe warres with their husbands, aud bave; place, not onelyin fight, bur alſo in 


commaund, wherethey do not onely weate jewels as theirnoles, incheir lips, and checkes, - 


and intherr toes, butalſo big wedges af goldethrough. their pappes and buttocks, where 
when they cate, they wipe their fingers 08 their thighs, on the bladder of their genitorics, 


and theſoles of their feete, wherenot children, butbretheren and nephewes inheritez and - 


der the communitie otgoeds, which) amongſt them jy religiouſly obſerved, certaine So+ 


veraigne. Majeſtrates have: the generallchirge of busbandry and tillngofthelandes, and 
of the diſtribution of the fruites, according to: every-mans neede , where they howle and 
weepeat their childrens deaths, andjoy-and feat at their olde mens deceaſe. Where ten ot 
twelve men he all in one bed with all their wives , where ſuch women as-looſe their huſ- 
bands,by any violent death. may mate. againe, others not : where the condition of wo 
men isſo deteſted, thatlicy kill ail themaiden children, ſo ſoone as they are.borne, and to 
Gipply their-naturall neede, they buy women of thar neighbours. Where men may at their 
pleaſure, without alledging any cauſe put away their wives, but they { what juſt-rcaſon ſo- 
ever they have) can;never put away their husbands... Where husbands may lawtully ſell 
their wives,if they be barren. Where they cauſe dead bodies firſt to be boyled, and then tobe 
brayedin a morter, fo long till it come toa kinde of pap, which afterward they mingle with 
their wine, and ſo drinkeit. Where tne moſt deſired ſepulcherthat ſome wiſh far, is to be 
devoured oof dogges,and in ſomeplaces of birds, Where ſome thinke, that bleſſed ſouleshve 
in all ltberty;in cert.une pleaſant fields ſtored with all commodities, and that from them pro- 
ceedes that Eccho, which we heare . Wherethey faght in the water, and ſhute exceeding true 
with their bowes as they are ſwimming, Where in figne of ſubje&tion men muſt raiſe their 
ſhoulders, and ſtoope with their heads, and put off their ſhooes when they enter their 
kings houſes. Where Eunukes that have religious women in keeping, becauſe they ſhallnot 
be loved, have alſo their naſes and lips cut off. And Prieſts,that they may the better acquaint 
themſelves with their Demoxs, and cake their Oracles,put out their eyes, Where cuery min 
makes himſelfe a Godof whathe pleafeth : the hunter, ofa Lion or a Fox; the fiſher, of a 
certaine kinde of Fiſh; and frame themſelves Idols of every humane aRtion or paſſion: 
the Sunne, the Moone, and the earth aretheir chiefeſt Gods :' the forme of ſwearing is,to 
touch the ground, looking ypon the Sunne, and when they cate both fleſh and fiſhraw. 
Where the greateſt oathisto {weare by the name of ſome deceaſed man, that hath liyedin 
good reputation inthe countrie,touching his grave with the hand, Where the new-ycares 
gifts that Kings ſend vnto Princes their vaſlals euery yeare, is ſome fire, which when it is 
brought,all the olde fireis cleaneput out : of which new fire all the neighbouring people are 
bound vpon paine /e/e mazeſtatis, to fetch for their vſes, Where, whenthe King (which of- 
ten commeth topaſle) wholy to give himſelfe vato devotion, giveth over his charge, his 
next ſucceſſor is bound to doe the like, and convaieth the rightof the kingdome vnto the 
third heire. Where they diverſifie the forme of policie, according as thear affaires ſeerme to 
require : and where they depoſctheir Kings,when they thinke good, andappointthem cer- 
taine ancient grave men to vndertake and wealde the kirigdoms government, which ſome- 
times is alſo committed tothe communaltie. Where both men and women are cqually cir- 
cumciſed, and ahke baptiſed. Wherethe Souldier, thatin one or divers co br pre- 
ſcnted his King with ſeaven encmies heads, is made noble. Where ſome live vnder that ſo 
rareand ynſoc1able opinion: of the mortalitie of ſoules, Where women are brought a bed 
without paine of griefe. Where womenon both theirlegs weare greavs of Copper : and if 
alouſe bite them, they are bound by duty of magnaniminie to biteit againe : and no maide 
dare marrie, except ſhe have firſt madeoffer of hir Virginitie to the King, Where they 
ſalute one another laying the forefinger on the ground, and then lifting it vp toward heaven: 
where z]| men beare burthens ypon their head,and women on their ſhoulders. Where wo- 
men piſle ſtancing,and men cowring.: Where in ſigne oftruc friendſhippe they ſcnd one 
another ſome of their owne blood, and offer incence tomen which they intead to honour, 
as they doe to their Gods : where not onely kindred and confanguimtic in the fourth dc- 
rec, but inany furtheſt off, can by no meanes be tolerated n-marriages : where cluldren 
ſucke till they be foure,and ſometimes twelve yeares olde, in wluch place they demett adi(- 
mallthing to give a childe ſucke the firſt day of _ birth, Where fathers have the charge ; 
: | puni 
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ith hi male hlden, and mbthetsonely madden, nd hoſe puniſhment 


'* to hang themypby thefecte, andſ6 to ſmoke them. Where women are circumcſedwhere 


© all manner of hearbes ; ' without other diſtinion, but toretuſe thoſethat have 
ice ates are open, and how faireandrichſocver their houſes be,they have 
neither doores nor winndowes , nor ny cheſtstolocke; yet are alltheeves much more (6 
vacly puniſhed there, than any whereelſe; where, asmonljes doe; they kill lice withthejs 
tecth; and thinkeitahortible matter to ſeethem cruſhtbetweenetheirnailes; wheremenſo 
longas they live, never cut their haire, nor paretheirnailes': anotherplace wherethey onely 
pare thenailes of theirtight hand,& thoſeof the left are never cut, but very curiouſly main. 
tied : where they indevour fo cheriſh all the hare growing ontherightfide, aslong as ir 
will erow; and very often ſhave away that of theleft ſide : where inſome Provinces neere 
wnto vs, ome womencherth their haire before, and otherſome that behinde, and ſhaye 
the contrarie : where fatherslendtheir children, and husbands their wives to their gueſts, 
ſo that they pay ready mony : where men may lawfully ger their mothers with childe's 
where fathers may lie with their daughters, and with their ſonnes : 'where, in ſolemne af+ 
ſcmblies and banquets, without any diſtinion of blood or alliance, men will lendone an« 
other their children. In ſome places men feede _ humane fleſh : in other placesfa- 
thers appoint what children ſhall live, and be preſerved, and which dic :nd bee caſt our, 
whilcſt they are yet in their mothers wombe : where olde husbands lend their wives to 
yong men, for what vſeſoever they pleaſe : In otherplaces, where all women are common 
without ſinne or offence : yeain ſome places,where for a badge of honour, they weare as 


many fringed taſſel, faſtened to theskirt of their garment as they have Jaine with ſeveral 


men. Hath not cuſtome alſo made afſeverall common-wealth ofwomenthath itnot tauehe 
them to manage Armes? toleavie Armies, to marſhall men, and to deliver battles? And 
that which firidkr-ſearching Philoſophic could never perſwadethe wiſeſt, doth ſhe not of 
her ownenaturall inſtinRreach it tothe groſeſt-headed vulgare? For weknow whole na- 
tions, where death is not only conterned, but cheriſhed; where chiidren offeven yeares of 
age,without changing of countenance,or ſhewing any figne of diſmay endured to be whipe 
to death 3 whereriches and worldly pelfe was fo deſpiſed and holden ſo contemprible, that 
the miſer:bleſt & needieſt wretch ofa Citie would have fcorned to {toop for apurſe full of 
cold. Have wenot heard of diverſe moſt fertileregions, plenteouſly yeelding all maner of 
neceſſarieviftualls, where nevertheleſle the moſt ordinary cates and daintieſt diſhes, were 
but bread, watcr-crefſcs, and water? Did not cuſtome worke this wonder in {io , that 
during the ſpace of ſeaven hunared yeares it was never found or heard of, that any woman 
or mayden had her honor or honeſhie called in queſtion? And to conclude, there is nothing 
in mine opinion, thateither ſhe dothnot,or can not : and with reaſon doth Pinder, 2 
have heard ſay, Ce/lher the Yuerme and Empreſſe of all the world, Hee that was mette 
beating of his father, aunſwered , /c was the cuftome of his houſe, that his father had ſo beaten 
hi grandfather, ana he bu great-grandfather and pointing to his ſowne, faide, this childe foall all 
beate mee, when he ſhall come tomy age. And the father, whomthe ſonne haled and dragged 
through thicke and thinne in theſtreete, commaunded him to ſtay at a certaine doore, for 
himſeife had dragged his father no further : which were the bounds of the hereditarie and 
injurious demeanours the children of that family were wont to ſhew their fathers. Zy: cu» 
flome, ſaicth Ariſtotle, as often «s by ſickeneſſe, doe we ſee women tug and teare their haires, bite 
their nailes, and eate coles and earth : and more by cuſtome thent 7 nature ao men medadle and ab= 
uſe them(clves with men. Thelawes of conſcience, which we ſay to proceede from nature, 
riſe and proceede of cuſtome * every man holding in ſpeciall reparde, and inward venera- 
ionthe opinions approved, and cuſtomes received about him, can not without remorſe 
leave them, nor. without applauſe applic himſe!fe vnto them : when thoſe of Creere would 
in former ages curſe any man, they beſought the Gods to engage him in ſame bad cuſtome- 
Butthechicfeſt effe& ofher poweris toſeize vpon vs, and ſo to cntanvle vs. that it ſhall 
hardly lie in vs, to free our ſelves from her holde-fiſt, and comeinto our wits againe, ro dif- 
courſe andreaſon ofher ordinances; verily, becauſe wee fucke them with the mitke of our 
birth, and foraſmuchas theworldes viſage preſents it ſelfc in that eſtatevnto our firſt view, 
tſeemeth we are borne with acondition to follow that courſe. And the common mmagt 
nations we finde in credite about vs, and by ourfathers ſecede infuſed in our foule, ſeeme 
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to be the generall and' naturall. Whereupoa it followeth, that whatſocver is beyond the 


compaſlc of cuſtome, wee deeme likewiſe to bee beyond the compaſle of reaſon, God | 


knowes how for the moſt parte, vnreaſonably. If as we, who ſtudy our ſelyes, have lear- 
ned to doe, every manthat hearetha juſt ſentence, would preſently conſider, how it may in 


any ſorte belong vnto his private ſtate, each man ſhould finde, that this is not ſo much a 


good word, asa good blowe to, the ordinary ſottiſhneſle of his judgement. Butmente« 
ccive theadmonitions of truth a her precepts, as dircRed to the yulgare,S& never tothem- 


ſelves; and in hew of applying 


cie, as monſtrous and againſtnature. Thoſe thatare enured to Monarchie doe the like. 
And what faciltic ſocver fortune affoordeth themto change, even when with great difficul- 


em to their maners, moſt men moſt fooliſhly and ynpro- 
fitably apply them to their memorie. Butlet vs returne to cuſtomes ſoveraignety, ſuch as 
are brought yp tolibertie, and to commaund themſelves, eſteeme all other forme of polli- 


tic they have ſhaken off the importunitie of a tutor, they runne to plant anew one with 


ſemblable difficulties, becauſe they can not reſolve themſelves to hate tutorſhip. Ttis by the 
mediation of cuſtome, that every manis contented with the place, where nature hath ſet- 
led, him : and the ſavage people of Scor/and have nought to Joe with Toxrazze, nor the Sci- 
thians with Theſſalic. Darius demanded of certaine Grzcians, For what they would take vpon 
them the Indians cuftome, to cate their deceaſed fathers ( Forſuch was their maner, thinking, 
they could not polſibly give thema more noble and favourable tombe, then in their owne 
bowels) they anſwered him, That nothing in the world ſhould ever bring them to embrace ſo in- 
humane a cuſtome : But having alſo attempted to perſwade the Indians tolcave thar faſhi- 
on, and take the Gracians, which was to-burne their corpes, they were much more aſto- 
med thereat. Every man doothſo, forſonruchas cuſtome dooth ſobleare vs that wee can 
not diſtinguiſh the true viſage of things. 

Niu adeo magnum, wec tam mirabile quicquans 

Principio, quod non minuant mirarier omnes 

Paulatmns. 

Nothing at firſt ſo wonderousis, ſo great, 

Butall, tadmire, by little flake thar heate. 

Having other times gone about to endeare;and make ſome one of our obſeryations to be 
offorce,and which was with reſolute auRoritie received in moſt parts about vs, and not de- 
firing,as moſt men doe,onclic to eſtabliſh the ſame by the force of lawes and examples, but 
Having ever bia from hir beginning, I found the foundation of it ſo weake, that my ſelfe,who 
was to confirmeitin others,had much adoe to keepemy countenance. This is thereceipte 
by which P/azo vndertaketh to baniſh che vnnaturall and prepoſterous loves of his time;and 
which heeeſteemeth Soveraigneand principall. To wit that publike opinion may con- 
demnethem;that Poets,and all men elſe may tell horrible tales of them. A receit by meanes 
whereof the faireſt Daughters winneno more the love of their fathers, nor bretheren woſt 
excellcntin beautie, thelove ofthcir ſiſters. The very fables of ThyeAes,of Ocdiprs and of 
Macarews , having with the pleaſure of their ſongs infuſed this profitable opinion, inthe 
tender conceit of children. Certcs,chaſtitic is an excellent yertue, the commoditic whereof 


ſever 


to {ce a people bound tofollowe lawes, he never vaderſtood? Be is domeſtica] 
affaires,as marriage $Honationsgeltamenty purchalesand Wes necgTarty boundgto cuſto- 
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maty rules, which forfomuch as they were never written norpubliſhedin his ownetongye, 
he cannot vnderſtand.and whereot he muſt of neceſſity parchaſethe mterpretation and ſe, 
Not accotding to the ifrigenious opinion of Iſocrates, who countelleth his King tomakethe 
Tr afikes and negotiations of his ſubiets,free, enfranchized and gainefulland their debates, contro« 
gerfies,od quarrel; barthen- ſome and charged with preat ſubſidies, and mpoſrtions : But aCcor 
ding to a prodigious x 10S to make open ſale, and trafigke ofreaſon it ſelfe, and tO give 
Lwes a courſe of marchandize,is very ſtrange. I commen@ + .ne,for that (as our Hiſton, 
ans reporte)it wasa Gentleman of Gaskonie,and my Covntrymanthat firſt oppoſed himſelf 
againſt Charles the great, at what time he went about to eſtabliſh che Latine and Imperiall 
liwes amongeſt vs. What is more barbarous then to fee a nation , whereby lawfull cy. 
ſtome the chargeof judging is folde, and judgements are paide for with readie money; and 
where juſtice is lawfully denied him, that hathnot wherewithall to paieforit; andthatthj 
marchandizc hath ſo great credite, that ina politicall governementthere ſhould be ſet vppe 
a fourth eſtate of Lawyers. breath-ſellers , and pettifoggers,and joyned to the three auncient 
Nates,to wit,the Clergjie, the Nobility, and the Communaltie;which fourth ſtate having the 
charge of Jawes,and ſotnetimes auRoritie of goods and lves,ſhould make a body, apart,and 
ſeverall from that of Nobilitie, whence double Lawes muſt followe; thoſe of honour, .and 
thoſe of juſtice;in many things very contrary do thoſe as rigorouſly condemne alie pocket- 
ted vp, astheſealie revenged : by the lawe :nd right of armes hee that puttethvpan injurie 
ſhalbe degraded of honour andnobilitie;and he that revengeth himſelfe of it, ſhall by the G- 
vill Lawe incurre acapitall puniſhment? Hee-that ſhall addreſſe himſelfe tothe Lawesto 
have reaſon for ſome offence done vnto his honovr,aiſhonoreth himſelfe. And whodoth 

not ſo,is by the Lawes puniſhed and chaſtiſed. And of theſe ſo different partes, both never. 
theleſſe having reference to one head;thoſe having peace, & theſe warre committed to their 
chargexthoſe having the gaine,and theſe the honor: thoſe knowledge,and4heſe vertue:thoſe 
reaſon, theſe ſtrength: thoſe the worde,theſe ation: thoſe juſtice,theſe valour : thoſe along 
gowne,& theſea ſhort coat,in partage and ſhare. Touching indifferent things,as clothes and 
garments, whoſoever wil reduce them to their tru end, which is the ſervice & commodity of 
the bodie,whence dependcth their original grace & comelineſle, for the moſt fantaſticallto 
my humour that may bee imagined, amongſt others | will give them our ſquare caps; that 
long hood of plaited velvet;that hang over our womens heades , with his parti-coloured, 
3y not ſo much as name 
with modeſtie, whereof notwithſtanding we make publike hewe,and open demonſtration, 
Theſe conſiderations doe neverthelefle never di{traft a man of vndeaſtandine from fol- 
lowing the common guiſe: Rather on the contrarie,me ſecmeth,that allſeveral,ſttange,and 
particular faſhions proceederather of foliie, or ambitious affeRations, then of true reaſon: 
and thata wife man ought inwardly to retire hisminde from the common preaſe,and holde } 

the ſame libertic and power to judge freclic of all things, but for cuitward matters, he ought - 
abſolutely to followe the faſhions and formes cuſtomarily received. Publicke ſocietic 
hath nought to doe with our thoughts; but for other things, as our aQtons, our travel), our 
fortune,and our life,that muſt be accommodated and left to it's ſervice and comnion opini 
ons:as that / Ants & great Socrates, who refuſed to fave his life by diſobeying the ma frat 
ea a magiſtrate moſt wicked and ynjuſt. For that is therule of1vles, and generalllaweof 

wes,for every man to obſerve thoſe of the place wherein he lveth. FE. 
"OO wouuors entollau Toiow ty Yogors xanty, | 
Lawes of the native place, 

Tofollowe,isa grace. OE 
Loe here ſome of another kind. Thereriſcth a great doubt, whether any ſo evident pro- 
fite may befoundin thechangeof a received awe, of what natureſocyer, as theres hurtin 
removing the ſame;forſomuchas a well ſetled polhcie,thay be compared to aframe'orbuil- 


ding of divers partes joyned together with ſich a hyament as it isimpeffible to ſhrreor dif 
aken, and ſhewe afeeling ofit. The Thu- 


and that vaine and vnprofitable modell of a member, which wee m: 7 


place one,but the whole body muſt nerdes be ſh 


rians Eaw-giver inſtituted, that, whoſoever would gee about either ro at ohſh any cub of the olde 
Lewes,or __ to eftabhſh a mew, frould preſent bimſetfe before the pevple Sib 21h & abont his 
necke to the end, that if bus mention were not approved of allmen,be ſhcald preſenth, + firangled. 
| And he of Lacedemen,laboured all his bfe to get an aſſured promiſe of bis cittizens, that they 
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would neverinfringe any one of his ordinances. That Ephore or Tribune, who ſo rudely cut 
off the two ſtrings,that Phrimzs had added vnto muſicke, reſpeQethnot whether muſicke be 
better or no with them, or whether the accordes of it be better filled, hee hath ſufficient rea- 
ſon'to condeme them, becauſe it is an alteration of the olde forme. Ttisthat which the olde 
ruſtic {woorde of juſtice of I/ar/eille did ſienifie. I am diſtaſted with noveltie, what coun- 
tenance ſoever it ſhew: and Thavercaſon ſotobe, for I have ſcene very hurttu!l effeQs fol- 
low theſame.; That which ſo many yeares ſince doth ſo preſſe vs,hathnot yet exploited all : 
But ſome may alledge with apparance,that by accident,it hath produced and engendredall, 
yea both the miſchiefes and rumes, that ſince are committed without and againſt vs: it is that 
a man ſhould blame and finde fault with. 

Heu patior telis vulnera fatla mets, 

Alas I ſuffer (marc 

Procur'd by mine one dart. 

Thoſe which attempt to ſhake an Eſtate,are commonly the firſt overthrowne by the fall 
of i : he that is the firſt moover of the ſame, reapeth not alwaies the fruite of ſuch troubles ; 
hebeates and troubleth the water for others to fiſh in. The contexture and combining of 
chis monarchie, and great building, having bin diſmiſt and diſolved by it, namely in hir oide 
yeares,viveth as much overture and entrance as a man will to like injuries. Royall Mijeſlic 
doth more hardly fall from the toppeto the middle,thenit :umbleth downe from the muddle 
to tit bottom. Butif the inventors are more damageable, the imitators are more vicious,to 
caſt themſelves into examples, of which they have both felt and puniſhed the horror and 
miſchiefe. And if there be any degree of honour, even in ill doing, theſe are indebted to 
others for the gloric of the invention, and courage of the firſt attempt. All ſortes of new 


Hlicentiouſneſle doc happily drawe out of this originall and frutefuil ſource, the images and 


patterns to trouble our common-wealth. We may readein our very lawes, made forthe 
remedie of the firſt evill, the apprentifage and excuſe of all ſortes of wicked enterpriſes : 
And in favour of publike vices, they are named with new and more pleaſing words for their 
excules,biſtardizing & allaying their true titles : yetitis to reforme our conſciences and our 
conceites, Honeſta oratio eft. It is an honeſt ſpeech and well ſaid, Put the beſt pretence of 1innova- 
tion or noueltie is moſt dangerous : Adeo mhil motum ex antiquo probabile eſt. So nothing mo- 
ved out the firſt place is alowable : Yet me ſeemeth (it I may ſpeake boldely) thatit argueth a 


great ſ{elfe-love and preſumption, for a man to eſteeme his opinions ſo farre, that for to eſta« 


Iſh them,a man muſt be faine to ſubvert a publike peace, and introduce ſo many inevitable 


_ miſchiets, andſo horrible a corruption of manners, as ciuill warres,and alterations of a ſtate 


bring with them, in matters of fuch conſequence, and to bring them into his owne countrie. 
1t is not ill husbanded to adyance ſo many certaine and knowne vices, for to combate con- 
teſted and debatable errors ? Is there any worſe kinde of vices, then thoſe which ſhocke a 
mans owne conſcience and naturall knowledge ? The Senate durſt give this defeatein 
payment about the controverlies betweene it and the people for the mylterie of theirreli- 
o10n: eAddevs, idmagis quam ad ſe pertinere : ipſos viſuros, ne ſacra ſua poliuantur : That that 
did rather belong to the Goas then to them, andthe God: ſhould looke to it, that their due rites were 
zot poluted. Agrecing with that, which the Oracle anſwered thoſe of Delphos, in the Zſedoiſan 
warre, fearing the inventions of the Perſians. They demaunded of that God what todoe 
with the trealures conſecrated to his Temple,whether to hide,or to cary away : who anſwe- 
red them, thatthey ſhould removye nothing, but take care of themſelves, for he was able to 
providefor all bg that were fitfor him.Chriſhan rcl191on hath all the markes of extreame 


juſtice and profit, but none more apparantthen tice exa&t commendation of obedience due 


| vuto magiſtrates, and manutention of policies : what wonderfull example hath divine wiſ- 


domeleftvs,which to eſtabliſh the well-fare of humane kinde, and to condutt thig glorious 
vitorie of hirs againſt death and finne, wouldenot doe it but to the mercy of our politike 
order,aud hath ſubmitted the progreſle of it, and the conduR of fo high and worthic effeR, 
to the blindneſſe and injuſtice of our obſervations and cuſtomes , ſuffering the innocent 


bloud of ſo many hir favored ele&to runne,and allowing a long loſle of yeares for theripe- 


ning of this ineſtimablefruite ? There is much difference betweene the cauſe of him that 
tolloweth the formes and lawes of his countrie, and him that vndertakethto governeand 
change them. The furſt alledgeth for his As" obedience, and example; what- 
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ſever he doth cannot be malice,at the molt it is = 9 ne Io eft —_—_ 0% Monet 
[Im monuments teftata conſionatagantiquitas? For who 1s he whom antiquiie wil not move by 
mann & SG TT as Beſide that which /ſocrates ſaith, that defe@ hath 
more part in moderation, then exceſſe. The other isin much worle caſe. Forhethatmedlah 
with chuſing and changing, vſurpeth the authoritie of judging: and muſt relolve himſelfe, 
to ſce the fault of what he hunteth for, and the good of what he bringeth in. T his ſo vulgar 
conſider:tion hath confirmed me in my ſtate,and reſtrained my youth, that was more raſh, 
from burthening my ſhoulders with ſo filthie a burthen, asto make my ſelſc reſpondent of 
ſo important a ſcience. And in thisto dare,what in ſound judgement I durſt notin the eaſieſt 
of thoſe wherein I had beene inſtruted, and wherein theraſhnes of judging is of no pre. 
judice. Seeming moſt impious to me,to goe about to ſubmnut ublike con itutions and yn. 
moueable obſeryances, tothe inſtabilitie of a private fantaſte rivate reaſon is but a private 
juriſd1Qion)and to vndertake that on devine-lJawes,which no policie would tolerate inciyill 
Jawe. Wherein although mans reaſon have much more commerce, yet are they ſoverainly 
judges of their judges : and their extreame ſufficiencie,ſerveth to expound cuſtome and ex. 
tend the vſe,that of them is received,and not to divert and innovate the ſame. If at any time 
devine providence hath gone beyond therules, to whichit hath neceſſarily conſtrained vs, 
it is not to give vs a diſpenſation of then. They are blowes of hir divine hand, whichwe 
ought 'not umitate, but admire : as extraordinarie examples, markes of an expreſle and 
particular avowing of theſeverall kindes of wonders, which for a teſtimonie of hir omni. 
potencie it offereth vs, beyond our orders and forces, whichit 1sſolly and impietie to goe 
about to repreſent, and which we ought not follow but contemplate with admiration and 
meditate with aſtoniſhment. AAs of hir perſonage, and not of ours. Cotta protelteth very 
opporcunely, Ouum de religione agitur, T. Coruncanum, P.Scipronem, P.Scenolam, Pontifces 
maximos,non Zenonem,aut Cleamhem, ant ( hryſppum ſequor.When we tathe of rehigion I follow 
Tuus Coruncanits, Publins Scipio P. Scenola,and the profeſſors of religion, not Zeno,(leamher, 
or Chryſippus. 
May God know it inour preſent quarell, wherein area hundred articles, yea great and 


- dcepe articles, to beremoved and altered, although many there are, who may boaſt to have 


exaQly ſurvaid the reaſons and foundations of one and other fation. It is a number if tbe 
a number, that ſhould have no great meane to trouble vs. But whither cocthall this other 
throng ? Vnder what colours doth it quarter itſelfe ?It followeth of thairs,as of other weake 
and ill :pplied medicines,the humors, that it would have purgedin vs, it hath enflamed, ex- 
aſperated, and ſharpcned, by hir conflict, and ſtill doth remaine in our bodies. It couldnot 
by reaſon of hir weakenes purge vs, but hath rather weakned vs; ſo that we cannotnow 
voide it,and by her operation we reape nothing but long,continuall and inteſtine griefes and 
aches,yet is it,that fortune, ever reſerving hir authoritie above our diſcourſes, doth ſometimes 
preſent vs the vrgent neceflitic, that lawes muſt needes yeeld hir ſome place : And whena 
man reliſteth theincreaſe of an innovation, brought in by violence, to keepehimſelfe each» 
whereand altogetherin rule and bridle againſt thoſe thathave the keyes of fields,to whom 
all chings are lawfull, that may in any forte advance their deſſeigne, that have nor laws, 
nor order,butto follow their advantage, it isa dangerous obligation and prejudiciall inequas 


lite. 
Aditum nocendi perfide preſlat fides. 
Truſt inth'vatruſtie,may | 
Tohurtmakeopen way. 

For ſomnchas theordinarie diſcipline ofan eſtate,that hath his perfe& health, doth not 
provide for theſe extraordinaric accidents, it preſuppoſeth a body holding it ſelfe in his 
principallmembers and offices,anda common conſent to obſerve and obey ir. Lawfull pro- 
cceding,is acold,dull, heauie, andforced proceeding: and is not like to hold out againſt ali- 
cenious and ynbridled proceeding. Itis yetas all menknowe, a reproch to thoſe two great 
perſonages, Ofaviz and (ao, in their civill warres;the one of Scilla, the other of («/ar,be- 
cauſe they rather ſuffered their countrieto incurre all extremities, then by hir lJawes to aide 
hir, or to innovate any thing. For truely in theſe laſt neceſſities, where nothing isleft to take 
hould by,it were peradventure better, to {hrugge the ſhoulders, ſtoope the head, and ſome- 


. What yecldeto the ſtroke, then beyond pollibilitie to makeheadand reſiſt, and be nothing 
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thebetter, and give violence occaſion to trample all vnder-footet andbetter were'it,to force 


the lawes to defire but what they may, ſince they may not what they would. So did he that 
ordained them toſlcep foure and twentie koures: Andhe who for a time removed one day 
from the Calender : And another who of thqmoneth of Iune made a ſecond May. The 
Lacedemonians themſelves,ſo ſtri&t obſervers of their countries ordinances, being vrged by 
their lawes, which preciſely forbad andinhibited to chuſe one man twice tobe their Admi- 
rall ,and on the other {idetheir affaires neceſlarily requiring, that Ly/ander ſhould once more 
take that charge vpon him, they created one Arexs Admiral, but inſtituted Ly/ander ſuper- 
intendent of al maritime cauſes. And with the fame ſutteltie,one of their Ambaſſadors being 
ſent to the Athenians for to obtaine the charge of ſome ordinance, Pericles alleadging, thar 


it was expreſly forbid to remove the table, wherein a lawe bad once beene ſet downe, perlwaded ' 


him but to turne it, for that was not forbidden. Ir is that whereof Platarke commendeth Phi- 
/opemon, who being borne to commaund, could not onely comaund according to the lawes, 
but the lawes themſelves, whenſocver publike neceſlitie requiredit. 
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Diver: events from one ſelfe ſame counſel, 


"© 

Ames « Amiot, great Almoner of France, did once tell me this ſtorie, to the honour of one 

| ber our Princes. {And ſo he was indecde by very good tokens, albeit by ofspring he werea 
ſtranger) that during our firſt troubles, at the ſiege of Roane, the ſaid Prince being adyer- 
tiſed by the Queene-mother of a conſpiracie and enterpriſe, that ſhould be attempted a- 
oainſt his life, and by letters particularly informed him of the partie that ſhould performe 
it, who was a gentle-man of Arniow, or 2anſe, and who to that purpoſe did ordinarily fre- 
quent the ſaid Princes court; he never imparted that ſecret or communicated that warning to 
gny man,but the next morrow walking vpon Saint (atherins hill, whence our battery play- 
ed againſt the towne (foritwas, at what time we laid ſiege to Roane) with the ſaid Lord 
oreat Alimoner, and another Biſhop by his fide, he chanced todeſcrie the ſaid gentleman, 
whom the Queene-mother had deſcribed vnto him, and cauſed him to be called, who be- 
ing come before his preſence, faid thus vnto him, perceaving him alreadie to waxepale,and 
tremble at the alarums of his conſcience : Maifter, ſuch a one, Iam fully perſwaded you fore 
imagine what I wil! charze you with, and your countenance doth plainely ſhowe it, you can conceale 
nothing from me : for ] am ſo well inftrufled of your buſmeſſe, that would you goe about to hide it, 
you ſhould but marre all, you: have perfett knowleage of this and thes thing (which were the chic- 
feſt props and deviſes of the ſecreteſt drifts of his complot and confpiracie.) faile not there. 
fore as you tender your liſe, to confeſſe the trueth of all your purpoſe. When the filly man {awe 
himſclfe fo lirprized and convitted ( forthe whole matter had beene diſcovered vnto the 
Q-ceneby oneof the complices) hehad no other way, but to lift vp his handes, and begge 
forgracc and mercieat the Princes handes, at whoſeTeete hee would have proſtrated him- 
ſelfe, but thithe would notlet him: thus foiloweth his diſcourſe . (ome bither my friend, 
faide he, Did / ever doe you any diſpleaſure? Have I ever through any particular hatred,wronged 
or offended any friend of yours? 1t ts not yet three weekes ſince I knew you,what reaſon might move 
Jon to conſpire and enterpriſe my death? T he Gentleman with a faint-trembling voyce, and 
ſelfe- accuſing 'ooke anſwered him, thatno particular occaſion had ever moved himto that, 
but the intereſt of the generall cauſe of his faction, and thatſome of them had perſwaded 
him, thattorooteout, and in what maner ſoever, to makeaway ſo greatan enemy of their 
religion, would be anexecution full of pietic, anda worke of ſuperarogation. Thea ſaide 
the Prince, 1 will /hew you how much the religion which 1 profeſſe 1 more milde, than that wheres 
_ of you make profeſſion : yours hath perſwaded you to kill me, without hearing me, having never bin 
offendea by me : and mine,commaunaes me to pardon you, comvittedad you are , that you would/0 
treacherouſly and without cauſe have killed me . Goe your way withdraw your ſelfe let mee never. 
ſee you heere againe , and if yoube wiſe, hence-forward in your emerpriſes take honeſter men far 
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your coxn/ellers, then theſe of your religion. The Emperour on Fo being in Gaule, rece;. 
ved certaine advertiſement of a conſpiracie, that Z. (, -me comp otted againſt him, whereof 
hepurpoſed to be avenged,andfort i olc ſent To) all his triends againſt the next mor. 
row for adviſe and counſell, but paſſed the fore-going night with great anxietieand ynreſt, 
conſidering that following his intent, he ſhould bring a young Gentleman, well borne, ofa 
Wa 6 Ft d great Pompeyrnephew,to his death: which perplexitic produced diverſe 
ftrange diſcourſes nd confiderations in him. What? ſud he vato himlclte, Shall it ever bee 
reported, that 1 doe true m feare, and ſuffer mine enemie to walke at ht; pleaſure and hbertie*Shall 
be then goe free, that hath attempted and reſotved to deprive me of my life , which both by ſea and 
| Lind [have ſaved from ſo many coll warres, and from ſo many battels? And now that Thave eſta. 
bliſhed an univerſallpeace in thetvorla, ſhall he be abſolved andgoe emprnifhed, that hath, not only 
determined to murther, but to ſacrifice me? (For, the complot of the conſpiracie was tamur. 
ther him, when he ſhould be at ſacrifice.) After that, having taken ſomercſt with hirhſelfe, 
he with a lowder voycebeganne to exclaime and cry out againſt himſclfe, ſaying, Why lv. 
eſt thou, if the lives of ſo many dependon thy death? Shall thy vengeance and cruelties never have 
an end? Is thy life of that worth,as it may counteruaile the ſundry miſchiefes that are hke to gyſue, 
if t be preſerved! Livia his wife beingin bed with him, perceiving his agonic, and hearing 
his ſpeeches, ſaidethus vnto him : e-fnd may not womens counſels be admitted? Doe as Phyſt:. 
ans are woont, who when their ordinarie receipts will not woorke , bave recourſe to the contrarie, 
Hitherto thou couldeſt never doe any good with ſeveritie : Lepidus hath followed Savidienus, 
Murena Lepidus, Scipio Murena, Egnatius Scipio , beginne now to proove what good lenitie 
' and clemencie will doe thee, Cinna #5 convilted pardon him: To annoy or hart thee now, he is not 
able, andthou ſhalt thereby encreaſe thy glory. eAuguitins ſeemed very glad to have foundan 
Advocate of his humour, and having thanked his wife , and countermaunded his friendes, 
whome hee had ſommoned tothe Counſell, commaunded Cato be brought before him 
alone. Thenſending all menout of his chamber, and a chaire prepared for Ca to fitin, 
he thus beſpake him: Firſt Cinna, [require to have gentle audience , and that thou wilt not n= 
terrupt my fpeech, which ended, I will give thee time ana leaſnre ts anſwer me : Thou knewe5h 
(ob Cinna) that when Thad taken thee priſoner in mine enemies campe, who wait not only become, 
but borne my foe, I ſaved thee, then put thee tn quiet poſſeſ5ion of thy goods, ard at la5t, have ſo exe 
richedthee, andplacedthee in ſo high a degree, that even the conqueronrs are become envious 0+ 
ver the conquered. The Priefts office, which thou beg gedst at my "pads , Tfreely beftowedon thee, 
having firit refuſed the ſame to others, whoſe fathers and friendes hadin many battells ſheadl their 
bloud for me : Afier all which benefites, and that Thad in dyctie tied thee ſo faFt unto me, thon haft 
notwithitanding undertakento kiliyze, To whome (wmnareplied, crying alowde, That he had 
never ſo mnch as concerved ſo wicked a thought, much leſſe entertained the ſame. Oh Cinna, uhiit 
not according to thy promiſe anſwered then Arguſius which was, that thou wouldeff uet interrupt 
me : What I ſay,is true, thou haft undertaken tomurther me, in ſuch a place, on ſuch a day,u ſuch 
a company, and m ſuch manner : and ſeeing him ſo amazed in heart , and by hu evidence firacken 
dombe, moved hereunto, not by the condition of his promiſe , but by the guilt of his ſelfe-accuſing 
conſcience, why wouldeſt thow doe it, rephed he, 1s it becauſe thou wouldeft be Emperonr? Truehe 
the common wealth 1s but m hard condition, if none but my ſelfe hinder thee fromthe Empire.Thou 
carft nat ſo mnch as defend thine own houſe, and didft but lately looſe a proceſſe,only by the favor of 
« ſcely lbertine.What*haſt thou no meane or power in any they matter, but to attempt C:xfars life? 


Tquitit, if there be noman but my ſelfe to empeach thy hopes . Suppoſeſt thou that Paulus , that 
Fabius, that the Coſſemians or the Servillianes will ever permit thee? And ſo great a troupe of no« 
ble men, noble, not onety in name, but ſuch as by their vertwes honour their > efiltie will ever ſuf- 
fer? After many other ſuch like diſcourſes (for he talked with him more than two houres) 
hefaidevnto him, Away, oh Cinna, that bfe which once I gave thee, as to an enemie, I now give 
thee againe, 4; 10 4 traitour, ana apatricide : let airue friendſhip fromthis day forward beginne 
betweene vs, let vs flrive together, which of vs two with a better faith ſhall cnt» o0e the other, and 
whether I bave grven thy bfe, or thou haft recerved the ſame with greater confidence : and ſoleft 
him. Shortly after he gave him the Conſulſhip,blaming him that he durſt not askit of him- 


And ever after held him as his deerefriend,and made him alone ; heire andexecutor of his 
goodes. Now afterthis accident, which hapned to Avgnftuin the x]. yeere of his age, there 


Was never any conſpiracy or enterprilg attcwptcd againſt him; and he received a juſt Ov 
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for his ſo great clemency. But the like ſucceeded not toour Prince, forhis mildeneſſe and 


lenitic,couid not fo warran: him, but that afterwar@he fell into the ſnares of the like treaſon: 
ſo vaine and frivolous athing is humane wiſedome:and contrary to al projedts,deviſes,coun« 

els,& precautions,fortune doth ever keep a fulſway and poſleſſions of all events. We count 
thoſe Phiſitians happy and ſucce{lefull, that ſucceſicfully end a deſperate cuye, or come to a 
cood iſſue:asif there wereno other art but theirs, that could not ſubſiſt of it ſelfe, and whoſe 
foundations were too feeble;to ſtand andrelie ypon hir owne ſtrength:and as if there were 
none but it, thatſtandes in neede of fortunes helpe-affoording hand,for the effeQing of hir 
operations. My conceit of 1t,is both the worſt and the belt a man may imagine : for Cankes 
be to God,there is no commerce betweene vs : I am contrary to others; for I ever deſpiſe it, 
and when I am fick,in ſtead of entring into league or compoſition with it, I then beginne to 
hate and fearcit moſt:and anſwere ſuch as vrge mee to take Phiſicke,that atleaſt they will 
tarie till ſuch time as I have recovered my health and ſtrength againe; that then I may the 
better be enabled to endure the violence and hazard of their potions . I let Nature worke, 


and preſuppoſe vnto my ſelfe z that ſhe hath provided hir ſelfe, both of teeth and clawes, to 


defend hirſelffrom ſuch aſſaults as (hal beſet hir,and to maintaine this contexture or frame, 
whoſe diſſolution it ſo much hateth. In hew of brivging helpe vnto hir , when ſhee mo{t 
ſtriveth,and is combated by ſickeneſle,[ greatly feare leſt I bring ſuccor vnto hir adverfarie, 
and ſurchange her with newe enemies. Now I conclude, that notonly inphiſicke, but like- 
wiſe in ſundry more certaineartes, fortune hath great ſharein them. The Poeticall furies, 
which raviſh and tranſport their Author beyond himſelfe,why ſhall we not aſcribe them to 
bis good fortune, ſince himſelfe confeſſeth, that they exceedehis {trength andfufficiencie, 
and acknowledgcth to proceede from elſewhere, then from hunſelfe, and that they are not 
in his power,no more then Orators ſay to have thoſe ſtrange motions and extraordinary a- 
gitations, that in their art tranſport them beyond their purpoſe? Thelike wee ſee to bee in 
painting,for ſometimes the Painters hand ſhall draw certane lines or draughts, ſo farre ex- 
cceding his conception or skill, that himſelfe is forced to enter into admiration and amazes 
ment. But fortune yet doth much more evidently ſhewe , the ſhare ſhee hath in all their 


' workes,by the graces and beauties that often are found in them, not only beyond the intent, 


but beſides the very knowledge of the workman . A heedy Reader ſhall often diſcoverin 
other mens compoſitions, perfeRions farre-differing fromthe Authors meaning ,and ſuch 
as haply he never dreamed of, andilluſtrateth them with richer ſenſes, and more excellent 
conſtruAtions. As for military enterpriſcs, no man is ſo blinde but ſeeth what ſhare fortune 
hath in them:even in our counſels and deliberations,fome chance or good lucke muſt needs 
be joyned to them, for whatſoever our wiſedome caneffeR, is no great matter. The ſharp 
er and quicker it is, more weakeneſle findes it in it ſelfe, and ſo much che more dooth it dif 
truſt itſelfe. Tam of Swlzes opinion : and when I neareſt conſider the moſt glorious ex- 
ploites of warre, me thinkes I ſee, that thoſe who havethe conduR of them, employ ney- 
ther counſel nor deliberation about them, but forfaſhion-ſake, and leave the belt parte of 
the enterpriſe to fortune, and on the confidence they have in her ayde, they ſh] goc beyond 
the limits of all d:ſcourſe. -Caſuall rejoycings, and ſtrange furies enſue among their delibe- 
rations, which forthe moſt induce them to take the counlell leaſt grounded vpon apparance 
or reaſot, and which quaile their courage beyond reaſon; whence it hath ſucceeded vnto 
diverſe great Captaines, by giving credite toſuch raſh counſels, and alleaging to their ſovl- 
diers, that by ſome divine inſpiration, and other ſignes and prognoſtications;” they were 
encouraged to ſuch and ſuch enterpriſes. Loc here wherfore 1n this vncertainty and perple« 
Kitie, which the impuiſſances and inabilitie dooth bring vs toſce and chuſe what is moſt 
commodious, for the difficulties which the diverſe accidents and crcumſtaunces of everie” 
thing drawe with them : the ſurelt way, ifother confiderations did notinvite vs thereto, 15, 
in my conceit, to followe the partie, wherein is moſt honeſtic and juſtice; and ſince aman 
doubteth ofthe ncarcſt way,ever to keepe theright. Asin theſetwo examples 1havelately 
mentioned, there is no doubt; but that it was more commendable and generous in him,who 
hadreceived the offence, to remit and pardon the ſame, thento have faaretnl7 If che 


firſt had but ill ſucceſle, his good intent is not to be blamed; and no man knoweth, had he 
taken the contrary way, whether he ſhould have eſcaped the end, to which his deſtinie cal- 
led him;and then had he loſt the gloric and commendations,of fo ſeld-ſcene es 2 
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your counſellers, than thoſe of your religion. TheEmperour a Yee being in Gawle, recg. 


tzine advertiſement ofa conſpiracie, that L. (me complotted againſt him, wheregf 
as to be avenged, and for that per ſent to all his triends aguinſt thenext mox. 
row for adviſe and counſell, bur paſſed the fore-going night with great anxietieandynreſt, 
conſidering that following his intent, he ſhould bringa young Gentleman, well borne, of 
noble houſe, and great Porpeysnephew,to his death : which perplexitic produced diverſe 
ſtrange diſcourſes and confiderations in him. What? ſaid he vnto himlelfe, Shall it ever bee 
reported, that 1 doe true in feare, and ſuffer mine eneme to walke at his pleaſure and hbertie*Shall 
be iben goe free, that hath attempted and reſotved to deprive me of my life , which both by ſea and 


| Lind Ibave ſaved from ſo many croill warres, and from ſo many battels? 1nd now that Thave eſta. 


buſhed an wniverſallpeace inthe world, frall he be abſolved andgoe wnpunifted, that hath, nor only 
determined to murther, but to ſacrifice me? (For, the complot of the conſpiracie was tour. 
ther him, when he ſhouldbe at ſacrifice.) After that, having taken ſomerelt with himſelfe, 
he with a lowder voyce beganne to exclaime and cry out againſt himlclfe, ſaying, Why bv- 
eſt thou, if the lives of ſo many dependon thy death? $ ballthy vengeance and cruelties never bave 
an end? Is thy life of that worth,as it may counteruaile the ſundry miſchiefes that are like to enſue, 
if it be preſerved! Livia his wife beingin bed with him, perceiving his agonie, and hearing 
his ſpeeches, ſaidethus vnto him : eAud may not womens counſels be adjnitted? Doe as Phyſiti- 
ant are woont, who when their ordimarie receipts will not woorke , have recourſe to the contrarie, 
Hitherto thou conldeſt never doe any good with ſeveritie : Lepidus hath followed Savidienus, 
Murena Lepidus, Scipio Murena, Egnatws Scipio, begimne new to procve what good lenitie 
and clemencie will doe thee, Cinna #5 convifted paraon him : To annoy or hurt thee now , heis not 
able, andthou ſhalt thereby encreaſe thy glory. eAuguitis ſeemed very glad to have found an 
Advocate of his humour, and having thanked his wife , and countermaunded his friendes, 
whome hee had ſommoned tothe Counſell, commaunded Cznato be brought before him 
alone. Thenſending all men out of his chamber, and a chaire prepared for C1 to fitin, 
he thus beſpake him : Firſ? Cinna, [require to have gentle audience , and that thou wilt not m- 
terrupt my fpeech, which ended, I'will give thee time and leaſure ts anſwer me : Thou knowesh 
(ob Cinna) that when Thad taken thee priſoner m mine enemies campe, who wait not only become, 
but borne my foe, I ſavedthee, then put thee in quiet poſſeſ3ion of thy goods, ard at la5t, have ſo exy 
richedthee, andplaced thee in ſo high a degree, that even the conqueronrs are become envious 0- 
ver the conquered. The Priefts office, which tho beg gedst at my hands , Ifreely belowedon thee, 
having firft refuſed the ſame to others, whoſe fathers and friendes hadin many battells ſhead their 
bloud for me : After all which benefites, and that Thad in ductie tied thee [0 fait unto me, thon haft 
notwithitanding vndertakento killiyte, To whome (/mmareplied, crying alowde, That he had 
mever ſo mnch as concerved ſo wicked a thought much leſſe entertained the ſame. Ob Cinna, thvis 
not according to thy promiſe, anſwered then Auguſtus which was,that thou wonldeft uot interrupt 
me : What 1 ſay,is true, thou haft undertaken to murther me, n ſuch a place, on ſuch a day,in ſuck 
a company, and m ſuch manner : and ſeeing him ſo amazed in heart , and by his evidence firucken 
dombe, moved thereunts, not by the condition of his promiſe , but by the guilt of his ſelfe- accuſing 
conſcience, why wouldeſt thaw ave it, rephed he, is it becauſe thou wouldeft be Emperour? Truehe 
the common wealth 1 but m hard condition, if none but my ſelfe hinder thee fromthe Empire.Thou 
carft not ſo mnch as defend thine own bouſe, and didft but lately looſe a proceſſe,only by the favor of 
« ſeely kbertine. What?haſt thou no meane or power in any other matter but to attempt Cars b/c? 
I quitit, if there be noman but my ſelfe to empeach thy hopes . Suppoſeſt thou that Paulus , that 
Fabius, that the Coſſemans or the Servillianes will ever permit thee? And ſogreat a troupe of no« 
ble men, noble, not onely in name, but ſuch as by their vertues honour their obilic will ever ſuf- 
ſeri? After many otherſuch like diſcourſes (for he talked with him more than two houres) 
he ſaidevnto him, Away, oh Cinna, that hife which once I gave thee, as to an enemie, Inow gi 
thee againe, 45 to 4 traitour, ana a patricide : tet atrue friendſhip from this day forward beginne 
betweene vs, letvs flrive together, which of vs two with a better faith ſhall ent« 00e the other, and 
whether I bave given thy life, or thou haft recerved the ſame with greater confidence : and ſolcit 
him. Shortly after he gave him the Conſulſhip,blaming him that he durſt not askit of him. 
And ever after held him as his deerefriend,and made him alone \ heire andexecutor of his 
goodes. Now after this accident,which hapned to Aupnitrs in the x). yeere of his age, there 
was never any conſpiracy or enterpriſe attewpted againſt himy and he received ajuſt ove 
am 
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for his ſo great clemency. But thelike (ucceeded-not toour Prince, for his mildeneſſe and 
lenitic,coutd not ſo warran: him, but that afterwar@ he fell into the ſnares of the like treaſon: 
ſo vaine and frivolous athing is humane wiſedome:and contrary to al projeRs,deviſes,coun. 
(cls,& precautions,fortune doth ever keep a fulſway and poſleſſions of all events. Wecount 
thoſe Phiſitians happy and ſuccellefull,that ſucceſlcfully end a deſperate cuxe, or come to a 
good iſſue:asifthere wereno other art but theirs, that could not ſubſiſt of it ſelfe, and whoſe 
foundations were too feeble;to ſtand and relie ypon hir owne ſtrength:and as if there were 
none but it, that ſtandes in neede of fortunes helpe-affoording hand,for the effeQing of hir 
operations. My conceit of 1t,is both the worſt and the beſt a man may imagine: for Tonkes 
be to God,there is no commerce betweene vs: I am contrary to others; for I ever deſpiſeit, 
and when I am ſick,in ſtead of entring into league or compoſition with it, I then beginne to 
hate and fearc it moſt:and anſwere ſuch as vrge mee to take Philicke,that atleaſt they will 
tarie till ſuch time as I have recovered my health and ſtrength agaie; that then I may the 
better be enabled to endure the violence and hazard of their potions . -I let Nature worke, 
and preſuppoſe vnto my ſelfe 5 that ſhe hath provided hir ſelfe, both of teeth and clawes, to 
defend hir ſelf from ſuch aflaults as (hal beſet hir,and to maintainethis contexture or frame, 
whole diſſolution it ſo much hateth. In hiew of brivging helpe vnto hir , when ſhee mo{t 
ſtriveth,and is combated by ſickeneſle,[ greatly feare leſt I bring ſuccor vnto hir adverſarie, 
and ſurchange her with newe enemies. Now I conclude, that notonly in phiſicke, but like- 
wiſe in ſundry more certaineartes, fortune hath great ſharein them. The Pocticall furies, 
which raviſh and tranſport their Author beyond himſelfe,why ſhall we not aſcribe themto 
his good fortune, ſince himſelfe confeſleth, that they exceedehis ſtrength andufficiencie, 
and acknowledecth to proceede from elſewhere, thenfrom humfelfe, and that they are not 
in his power,no more then Orators ſay to havethoſe ſtrange motions and extraordinary a- 
Litations, that in their art tranſport them beyond their purpoſe? Thelike wee ſee to bee in 
painting,for ſometimes the Painters hand ſhall draw certame lines or dravghts, ſo farre ex- 
cceding his conception or skill, that himſelfe is forced to enter into admiration and amazee 
ment. But fortune yet doth much more evidently ſhewe , the ſhare ſhee hath in all their 
workes,by the graces and beauties that often are found in them, not only beyond the intent, 
but beſides the very knowledge of the workmin . A hecedy Reader ſhall often diſcoverin 
other mens compoſitions, perfeRtions farre-differing from the Authors meaning,and ſuch 
_ ashaply he never dreamed of, and illuſtrateth them with richer ſenſes, and more excellent 
conſtruQtions. As for military enterpriſcs, no man is ſo blimde but ſeeth what ſhare fortune 
hath in them:even in our counſels and deliberations,fome chance or good lucke muſt needs 
be joyned to them, for whatſoever our wiſedome caneffeR, is no great matter. The ſharp. 
er and quicker it is, more weakenefle findes it in it ſelfe, and ſo much che more dooth it dif 
truſt itſelfe. Tam of Suaes opinion : and when I neareſt conſider the moſt glorious ex- 
ploites of warre, me thinkes I ſee, that thoſe who have the condu of them, employ ney- 
ther counſcllnor deliberation about them, but for faſhion-ſake, and leave the belt parte of 
the enterpriſe to fortune, and on the confidence they have in her ayde, they ſti] goc beyond 
the limits of all d:ſcourſe. Caſuall rejoycings, and ſtrange furies enſue among their delibe= 
rations,which forthe moſtinduce them to take the counſell leaſt grounded vpon apparance 
or reaſot, and which quaile their courage beyond reaſon; whence it hath ſucceeded vnto 
diverſe great Captaines, by giving credite toſuch raſh counſels, and alleaging to their ſovl- 
diers, that by ſome divine inſpiration, andother ſignes and prognoltications;” they were 
encouraged to ſuch and ſuch enterpriſes. Loe here wherfore in this vncertainty and perple« 
xitie, which the impuiſſances and inabilite dooth bring vs toſce atid chuſe whatis moſt 
commodious, for the difficulties which the diverſe accidents and circumſtaunces of everie© 
thing drawe with them : the fureſt way, ifother conſiderations didnotinvite vstheretoy 15, 
in my conceit, to followe the partie, wherein is moſt honeſtie and juſtice; and ſince aman 
doubteth ofthe neareſt way;ever to keepe the right. Asin theſetwo examples 1havelately 
mentioned, there is no doubt; but that it was more commendable and generous in him,who 
hadreceived the offence, to remitand pardon the ſame, thento have doneotherwiſe. Tfthe 
firſt had but ill ſucceſle, his good intent is not to be blamed; and no man knoweth, had he 
taken the contrary way, whether he ſhould have eſcaped the end, to which his deſtinie cal- 
led bim;and then had he loſt the gloric and commendations,of fo ſeld-ſrenc —— 
ATT rie 
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dry men poſſeſſed with thisfeare,, are read-of in auncient Hiſtories the greateſt parte cf 
which have followed the way of —— the conſpiracies , which were complotted a. 
gainſtthem, by revenge or tortures, but I ſee very few, that by this remedy havercceived 
any $ood 3 witneſſc ſomany Romane Empecrours. Hee that perceiveth himlſelfe to bein 
this danger, ought not much to rely ypon his power , or hope in his vigilancie. For, how | 
hard a matter is it, for a man to warrantand ſafegarde himſelte from anencmie, that magky 
vnder the viſage ofthe moſt offidous and heartie-ſeeming friend we have? And toknowe 
theinward thouzhes and minde-concealed meanings offuch as daily attend , and are conti. 
nually with vs? It will little availe him to haveforraine nations to his guarde, andeverto be 
encirded about with troupes of Armed menz whoſoever he be thatrcfolycth to contemne 
his owne life, may atany time become maiſter of other mens lives. | 
Moreoverthat continuall fufpition, which makes the Prince to miſtruſt every body, 
ſhould be a wonderfull vexation to his minde. And therefore when Dion was adveniſed 
that Ca/ppr watched to kill him, could never findein his beart to informe againſt him : af. 
firming; He had rather die once, then ever live im feare and miſerie ,'and toyarde himſelfe not 
onely from his enemies, but from hu very friends. Which thing Alexanarr preſented more live. 
ſy and vndantedly by effe&, who by aletter of Parmento having received advertifementghat 
Philip his neereſt and beſt regarded Phiſitian, had with mony beene ſuborned and conup. 
rupted by Darin, to poyſon him, who at the very inſtant that he gave Phillp the letter to 
rcade, ſwallowed downeapotion he had given him : was it not to expreſle his reſolution, 
chat if his friends would kill him, he would not ſhunne them, but conſent to their treachery? 
This Prince is the Soveraigne patterne of hazardous attempts : yet know I not whether in 
all his life, he ſhewed an a of morereſolute conſtancie, then this, nor an ornament ſo ma» 
ny wayes famous. Thoſe which dayly preach and buzze in Princes eares, vnder colour of 
their ſafetie a heady defiance and ever-warie diſtruſtfulneſſe, doe nought but tell themof 
theirruine, and further their ſhame and downefall. No noble aQis atchrved without dan« 
ger. I know one by his owne complexion of a right martiall courage, and readic for any re« 
ſolution, whoſe good and hopefull fortuneis dayly corrupted by ſuch verball perſwafions; 
as firſt to keepe cloſe with his friends; neverto liſten to any reconciliation with his old ene« 
mics : to ſtand vpon his owne guarde; never to commit himſelfe to any ſtronger then him- 
ſcife, whatfaire promiſe ſoever they make him, or whatſoever apparant profit they ſeeme 
to containe. Ialſoknow another, who becauſe he did ever follow the contrary counſell, 
and would never liſten to ſuch ſchoole-reaſons, bath beyond all hope raiſed his fortune a= 
bovethe commonreach. That boldeneſle wherewith they ſo greedily gape after glory, is 
alwayesat hand, when ever necde ſhall be, as gloniouſly in a dublet asinan armor; in aca» 
binetas in a campe; the arme held downe, as lifted vp. A wiſedomeſo tenderly-precſe,and 
ſo preciſely-circunſpect, is amortall enemic to haughty executions. Scxpio, to ſound the 
depth of Siphaxintent, and to difcoyer his minde, leaving his armie, and abandoning the 
yet vnſettled country of Spaine, which vnder his new conqueſt of it, was likely to be ſulpe- 
Red, he I ſay, could paſſc into Afrike onely with two {1mple ſhips or (mall barkes, to com- 
mit himſcltc in a ſtrange and foc-countrie, to engage his perſon, vnderthe power of a bar- 
barons King, vnderan vnknowne faith, without either hoſtage, or letters of credence,yca 
without any body, but onely vpon the aſſurance of the greatneſle of his courage, ofhis ſuc- 
ceſlefull good fortune, and of the promiſe of his high-raiſed hopes. Habita fiaes ip/am ple= 
141988 fdem obligat . Moft commonly truſting ebligeth t?uſtmeſſe. Toan ambicious and fame- 
aſpiring minde, contrarywiſe, a man muſt yecld little, and carv a hard hand aeainſt ſuſpiti- 
tions : Feare and diſtruſt draw on offences and allure them. The moſt miſtruſtfull of our 
 Kineseſtabliſhed his affaires, and ſetled his eſtate, eſj pecially becauſe he had voluntarily gi- 
ven over, abandoned and commited his fe and libertie, to the hands and mercy of his e- 
nemies : Seeming to put his whole confidence in them, that ſo they mivht hkewiſe conceive 
an vndoubted affiance in him. Cz/ar did onely confront his nutinous ſegions, and oppoſe 
his hardly-ruled Armies, with the minde-quellingauthoritie ofhis countenance , and awe- 
mooving fierceneſle of his wordes : and did ſo much truſt himſelfe and his fortune, that 
: he no whit feared to abandon and cornmit himſelfe co a ſedicious arid rebellious Armic. 
Pucanli.s.2 96 w— fetit agere fulti - 
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of Ni metuens. | b GELS 3e +4 
I» | He on arampart oftufevpreard, . y tio 
d I Feareleſle, and fearing none wasto befeard. ' "| ©. 
n Trueit is, that this vadaunted aſſurance can notſo fully and hycly be repreſented, bur 
WW by choſe in whom the innaginationor apprehenſion of death, and of the - worſt that may 
2 happen, canſtoke no amazementatal}:: for , to repreſentit fearefully-trembling ,;doubt- 
e RE fulland vncertaine, for the ſervice ofanimportant reconciliation, is to effc& no great mat- 
| | ter: Itisanexcellent motiveto gainethec heart and gaod will of others, for amanto £0 and 
e FREE fſibmithim(clfeto them,  providedit be donefreely,and without conſtraint of any neceſli- 
e tie, andin ſuch ſorte, that a man bringapure and vnſpotted confidence with him, and ac 
le:ſt his countenance voideof allſcruple. Being yeta childe, I ſaw a gentleman, whohad 
P, the commaund of a great Cutie, and by a commotion of aſcdiiouſly. furious people greatly 
d put to his plunges,who toſlupprelle theriſang-fire of this tumult, refolyed to (ally out from 
f a (trongly-aſlured place,where he was ſafe, and yeelde himſclfe to that many-headed-mon- 
ft ſter mutinous rowt 3 thrived ſoill by it, that he was miſerably flaine amongſt them : yet 
. dceme Inot his overſight to have beene ſo great in if[uing out, his memorie being of moſt 
it men condemned, as becauſche tookea way of ſubmiſſton, and remiſleneſle, and attemp- 
Ja ted to extinguiſh that rage and hurly. burly, rather by way of following, then of guiding, 
0 and by requiring ſute, then by demonſtrative reſolution : and I deeme a gratiouſly-milde 
, ſcyeritie, with a militarie commaundement, full of confidenceand ſecuritie, beſeerning his 
L ranke, and the dignitie of his charge, had better availed him, had beene more fucceſlcfull, at 
n He Icaſt with more honour, and well ſecming comlineſle . "There 1s nothing leſleto bee ex- 
- EX pcetcdorhopedfor atche hands of this monſtrous-faced-multitude ,thus agitated'by furie, 
f mm then humanitic and gentleneſle; it will much ſooner receive reverence, and admit feare. I 
f FRE mightalfoblaine him, that having vndertaken areſvlution {in my judgement, rather brave 
=» FX thenrath) to caſt himſelfe inconſiderately,, weake and ynarmed, amidſt a tempeſtuous 
- FX _Occanoffenceleſſe and mad men, he ſhould have gonethrough-ſtitch with it,and notleave 
z  thepcerfonherepreſented inthe briers, whereas after he had perceived the danger at hand, 
» RX hechancedtoblecdeatthe nole 3 and then to changethat demiſſe and flattering counte. 
- R- nance hee had vndertaken, intoa diſmaide and drooping looke, filling both voyce and 
« a eyes with aſtoniſhment andrepentance : and ſeeking to ſquat himſelfe, hee the more en- 
| - flamed, and called them vpon him. Itwas determined, there ſhould be a general! muſter 
- FX madcof diverſe troupes of armed men (aplace fittelt for ſecret revenges, and where they 


g may ſafeſt beatchieved) there were molt apparant reaſons, that the place was very vnlure, 
- K= oratlcaſt,to be ſuſpcted,by ſuchas wereto have the principall and neccſ[ary charge to furs 
1 Et vey them. Diverſecounſells were propoſed, ſundry opinions heard, as in aſubjett of great 
e = cifficultic, andon which depended ſo many weightie conſequences. My adviſe was, they 
. ſhoulde carefully avoyde to give any tceſtimonie of ſuſpition, or ſhew of doubt, and that 
. ME ourtroupes ſhould beas full as might be, and the Fyles orderly ranked, and every Souldicr 
. E Afſhewcanvndanted carriage, and yndiſmaycd countenance, and in ſtead of keeping ſome 
|  ofourforcesbacke (whichthing moſt opinions aymed at) all Captaines ſhould be put in 


R minde to admonſh their Souldiers to maketheir (allies as orderly and as ſtrong as might be, 
x in honour of thealliſtance z and ſpare nopowder, which wouldſerve as a gratification.tge 
5 ward theſeſuſpe&tfull troupes, which afterward cauſed a mutuall and profitable confidence, 
: I finde the courſe that [als { 2/ar held ro bethe beſt a man may take : Fuſt he aſſayed by 
| clemencie to purchaſethe love of his very enemies, contenting himlelfe in the confpiracies 
: | that were diſcovered vnto him, ſimply to ſhewe they were not vnknowen to him, buthad 


_ parfeftnotice of them... That done, hetooke a moſt noble reſolution, which was, without 
dread or diſmay,or any care-taking,toattend whatſoever might betide him,wholy abando- 
ning andremitting himſclfeinto the hands of the Gods and of fortune. For certamely, itis 
the ſtate wherein he was, when he was murthered inthe Senate. A ſtranger havingpub- 
liſhed every where, that he could teach Dioxiſau the tyrant of Siracu/a,a way to vnderſtand 
and difcover the very certaintie of all the praiſes his ſubjects or any elſe ſhould praRtiſca- 
gainſt him,jif he would beſtowe a good ſumme of mony vpon him : Dionfrrs being thereof. 

| advertiſed, ſentfor him, to diſcover the ſecret and vnderſtand the truth of fo necc{[arie an 
arte for lus preſervation: the ſtranger tolde him, there was no otherskill in his arte, but wx 

_ oh c 
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he ſbould deliver him a talent, and then boaſt hee had learned the vſc of fo vnyalualle 
ſecret of him.Diomſms allowed of his invention,and forthwith cauſed ſixe hundred PG 
tobe delivered him.Itis not bkely that ever he would have given ſo great afumme of mony, 
t6 an ynknowne main, butin reward of a moſt profitable mſtrution; for by way of thi 
- reputation he kepthis enemies ſtillin awe. And therefore doe Princes wifely publiſh ſich 
i aſernerits as they reccive of the plots conſpired, and treafons, pratiſed againſt thei 
lives and ſtates, thereby to make men belceve, thatnothing can be attempted againſt them, 
but they ſhall have knowledge of it. The Duke of Athens committed many fond overſight, 
in the eſtabliſhing ofhis late tyrannie vpon the Florentines, but this the chiefeſt,that having 
received the firſt advertiſement ofthe Monopolies {& Complots the Florentines contrived 
zeainſt him, by 2/2thew, ſurnamed Alorozo, one of the complices, thinking to ſurpriſe this 
warnihe, and concealethat any inthe Cittie were offended at him, or grudged at hiz rule, 
cauſed kno immediatly ts be put to death. 1 rememberto have heretoforeread theſtorie of 
a Romane(aman of peciall dignitie)who flying the tyrannie of the T7immwirate, had many 
tines by the ſutteltic of his invention, eſcaped thoſe' who purſued him. It fortuned vpona 
day, thata troupe of horſe-men, who had che chargeto apprehend him, paſlingaloneſt 
hedze,vnder which helay lurking, had well nigh diſcovered him ; which he perceiving, and 
conſidering the dangers and difficulties he had ſo long endured, thinking to ſave himſelfe 
fromthe continuall and daily ſearches that every where were made after him, and calling to 
minde theſwall pleaſure he mighthope of ſuch a life, and how much better it were for hun 
to die once, then livein ſuch continuall feare and agonie, himſelfe called them, and voluntz 
nly diſcovered his lurking hole,and that he might ridde them and himſelfe fromturther pur. i 
ſuite and care, did willingly yeclde vnto their crueltie. For a man to call his enemies to aide | 
himjsa counſel ſomewhat raſh, yetthinke it were better toembrace itthen remaine ſtillin 
the contimuall fit offiich a feaver that hath no remedic. But fince the proviſions a man ma 
apply vntoit, arefullof vnqufietnes and vncertaintie, much betteris1t with a full aſſurance 
to prepare himſelfe, patiently to endure whatſoever may happen, and drawe ſome comfort 
fromthat,which a man is never ſure ſhall come to paſle. 
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Of Peadantiſme. 


4 


| I Havein my youth oftentimes beene vexed,to ſee a Pedant brought in, in moſt of Ttalian 

Comedies, for a vice or ſporte-maker, and the nicke-name of Magifter to be of no bet- 
ter ſigmification amongſt vs. For, my ſclfe being committed to their tuition, how could 1 
chuſe but be ſomewhat jealous of their reputation? In deede I ſought to excuſethem by 
reafon of the naturall diſproportion,thatis betweene the vulgar ſorte, and rare and excellent 
men,both in judgement and knowledge: forſomuchas they tikeacleane contrarie courſe 
one from another. But when I conſidered, the choyfeſt men were they, that moſt contem-* 
ned them, I was far to ſecke,and asit were loſt my ſelfe,witnes our 00d Bellaye : 

Bellay, Aais ie hay par ſar tout vn ſedmoir pedanteſque. | 
| A-pedant knowledge,[ 
Deteſt out of all cty. 

Yetis this cuſtomevery ancientifor Plutarch ſaieth, that Greeke and Scholer, were amonceſt 
the Romans, words of reproach and mputation. And comming afterwards to yeares of more 
diſcretion, I have found they had'great reafon, and that, mags magni clerici, non ſnut mag 
mag ſapientes. The greateſt Clarkes are not the wiſeft 'men. But whenceit may proceede, 
that a minde richin knowledge, andof fo many things, becommeth thereby never livelier 

Nor more quicke-ſightedzand a groſe-headed;and yule 


garc ſpirit, may without amendement 
containe the diſcourſe and judgement of the moſt excellent wits,the world ever produced, 


T Qill remaine doubtfull. To receiveſo many,fo ſtrange,yea and ſo'oreat wits,it muſt needs 
followe (ſaidc once a Lady vnto me,yea one of our chiefelt Princefles;ſpeaking offome bo- 
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dy) that a mans owne wit force droope and asit were diminiſh it ſelfe;ts make roome for others, 


mi ehtfay, that as plants are choked by over-much moiſture, and lampes dammed with too 
wuch oyle,ſo arc theaQtions of the mind over-whelmed by over-aboundance of matter and 


ſludie: which occupied andintangled with ſo great a diverſitie of things, looſeth the mean to 


fpread and cleareit ſelfezand that ſurcharge keepeth it lowe- drooping and faint. But itis 0- 
4 eviife fot our mind ſtretcheth the more by how much more it1s repleniſhed. Andin ex= 
amp'es offormer times,the contrary is ſeene,of ſufficient meninthe managing ofpublike af= 
faires,of great Captaines,and notable Counſellers 11ymatters of eſtateto have bin therewith» 
all excellently wiſe. And concerning Philoſophers, retired from all publike negotiations, 
they have indeede ſometimes beene vilified, by the comike libertie of their times, their 0- 
pinions and demcanors yeelding them ridiculous. Will you make them judges of theright 
ofa proceſle, or of the aftions of a man? They arereadyfor it. They enquirewhether 
there be any life yet remaining, whether any motion. Whether man beeany thing then an 
Oxc;what working or ſufferingis; what ſtrange beaſtes law and juſtice are. Speake they of 
the Magiſtrate, or ſpeake they vato it? They doit with an vnreverent and vncivill liberty. 
Hearethey a Prince or a King commended? Hee is buta ſhepheard tothem, as idle as a 
Swaine bufied about milking of his cattell,or ſhearing of his ſheepe: but yet morerudely. E- 
ſteeme you any man the greater for poſlefling two hundred acres of land? They ſcoffeat 
him,as men accuſtomed to embrace all the wor'd,as their poſſeſſion. Do you boaſt of your 


| Nobilitie,becaufe you can blazon your deſcent of feaven or eight rich Grandfathers? They 


will but little regard you , as men that conceive not the vniverſall image ofnature,and howe 
many predeceſlors every one of vs hath had, both rich and poore,kings & groomes, Greeks 
and Barbarians. And were you lineally deſcendedin the fiftiech degree from Hercles, 
they deeme it avanitie to vauntor alleadge this gift offortune. So did the vulgare fort Jiſ- 
daine them as ignorant of the firſt and common things, and as preſumptuous and inſolent. 
But this Platonicall luſtreis farre from that which our men ſtandin need of. They wereen- 
viedas being beyond the common ſort,as deſpiſing publike attions,as having propoſed vn- 
to themſelvesa particular and inimitable hife,aiming and direfted at certaine high diſcourſes, 
and fromthe common vſe : theſe are c1{dained as men beyond the ordinary faſhion, as inca« 
pable of publike charges, as leading an vnſociablelife, and profeſling baſe and abje& cus 
ſtomes after the vulgar kind. Ods bommes ignavos opera, Philoſophos ſemtentia. 1 hate meu that 
are fooles tn working, and Philoſophers FL ſpeaking. As for thoſe Philoſophers, I lay , that as 
they were greatin knowledge, ſo were they greater inall ation. Andeven as they reporte 
ofthat Syracu/an Geometrician, who being taken from his bookiſh contemplation, to ſhew 
ſomepratiſe of hisskill,for the defence of his countrie, reared ſodainely certaine terror. mo- 
ving engines, & ſhewed efte&ts farre exceeding all mens conceite,himſe]fe notwith ſtanding 
diſdaining all his handie-worke, ſuppoſing he had thereby corrupted the dignitic of his arte; 
his engines and manuall workes being but the apprentiſhips, and trialls of his skill in ſporte. 
So they, if at any time they have beene put to the triall of any ation, they have beencſeene 
to flie ſo higha pitch, and with ſo loftie a flight, that men might apparantly ſee their 
mindes and ſpirits werethrough the intelligence of things, become wonderfully rich and 


great. But ſomeperceiving the ſeate ofpolitike governement poſleſſed by vaworthy and 


incapable men, have withdrawne themſelves from it. And hee who demaunded of Cra- 
tes, how long men ſhould Philoſophize, received this anſwere, vntill ſuchtime as thev 
who have the condutt of our armies be nolonger blockith aſſe;,, Heracltus reſigned the 
royalty vnto his brother. And to the Epheſians, who reproved him for fpending his time 
in playing with children before the temple : hee anſwered, And is it not betterto doeſo, 
then to governethe publike affaires in your company? Others having their imagination 
placed beyond fortune and the world, found the ſeates of juſtice, and the thrones of Kings, 
to be but baſeand vile. And Empedectes refuſed the royaltie,which the Agrigentmes offered 
him. Thats ſometimes acculing the carke and care men tooke about good husbandry , and 
how to grow rich; ſomereplicd vnto him , thathe did asthe fox, becauſe he couldnot ar- 
taine vnto it himſelfe : which hearing, by way of fportehe would needes ſhew by experience 
how he could at hispleaſure becomeboth thriftic and rich; and bending his wits to gaine 
and profit, creed atraffice, which within one yearc brought him ſuch riches, as theskal- 
fulleſt in the trade of thriving, could hardly in all OY deviſe hoy to getthe hike. That 

OS which 
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which Ariſtotle reporteth of ſome, called both him, eAnaxagorar, andſuchlike men, wiſe, 
and not-prudent,becauſe they cared notfor things more profitable : beſides, 1 doe notye. 
ry well digeſt this nice difference of words, that ſerveth my find-fault people for no exciſe; 

- indtoſcethebaſe and needy fortune, wherewith they are content, we might rather haye 
Zuſt cauſe to pronounce them, neither wiſe nor prudent. Iquit this firſt reaſon, andthinke 
itbetter to ſay, thatthisevill proceedeth fromthe bad courſe they take to tollow {ciences; 
andthatreſpe&ingthemanner we are inſtrutedin them, it 1sno wonder if ncither Schollers 
nor Maiſters,howbeit they proove movelearned, become no whit more ſufficient. Venly 
the dayly care, and continuall charges of our fathers , aymeth at nothing ſo much, as to 
ſtore our heads with knowledge and learning; as for judgement and vertue, that is neyer 
ſpoken of. If a man paſſe by, cry out to our people; Oh what awiſe man goeth yonder? And 
of another : Oh what a good mans yonder ? He will notfaileto caſt hiseyes and reſpe& toward 
the former. A third cryer were needefull, toſay, Oh what blocke-heads are thoſe! We are e. 
ver ready toaske , Hath he any chillin the Greeke and Latine tongue? can he write well? doth hee 
write in proſe or verſe? But whether hee bee growne better or wiſer, which ſhould bee the 
chicfeſt of his drift, that is never ſpoken of, we ſhould rather enquire who is better wiſe, 
then whois more wiſe. We labour, and toyle, and plod to fillthe memorie, and leave both 
vnderſtanding and conſcience emptie . Even as birds flurter and skip from field to field to 
pecke vp corne or any graine, and without taſting the ſame, cany itin their bills, therewith 
to feedetheir little ones; ſo doe our pedants gleane and picke learning from bookes, and 
never lodgeitfurther then their hps, onely to degorge and caſt-it to the wind. Iris ſtrange 
how fitly ſottiſhneſle takes holde of mine example. Is not that which I doc inthe greateſt 
parte ofthis compoſition, all one and ſelfe ſame thing? I am ever hereand there picking 
and culling, from this and that booke, the ſentences that pleaſe me, not to keepe them (for | 
I have no {tote-houle to reſerve themin) but to tranſport them into this : where, to ſay 
truth, they are no more mine, then in their firſt Hm : we are (in mine opinion)never wiſe, | 
but by preſcntlearning, not by that which is paſt, and as little by that which is to come. 
But which is worſe, their Schollers, and their little ones are never a whit the more fed or 
better nouriſhed : but paſſeth from hand to hand, to this end oncly, thereby to make a 
elotious ſhew, therewith to entertaine others, and with it's helpe to frame ſome quaint 
ſtorics or pretiy tales, asof alight and counterfeite coyne, vnprolitable for any vie or em- 
ploymecnt, but to reckon and caſt acompts. Apud los loqus diaicerunt, non ipfs ſecum. Non 
eft loquendum, ſed gubernanaum. They have learned to ſpeake withothers, not with themſelves; 
ſpeaking 15 net ſo requiſite as governement, Nature,to ſhew that nothing is ſavage in whatſoe- 
ver ihc proZuceth, cauſeth oftentimes, even in rudeſ[t and moit vnarted nations, produQt- 
ons ot ſpirits to ariſe, that confront and wreſtle with the moſt artiſtprodu:ons. As con» 
cerning my d:{courſe, is not the Gaskonie proverbe, drawne from a bag pipe, pretty and 
quaint? Bonha pron bouba, mas aremuda lows dits quem. You may blow long enough , but if 
vnce you ſhirre your fingers, you may goe ſeeke. Wee can talke and prate, (cero ſayeth thus, 
Theſe are Platoesr cultomes, Theſe are the very words of Ariſtor/e;butwat ſay we our ſelves? 


what doe we? what judgewe? A Perot would ſay as much. This faſhion puts mein minde 
of that rich Romane, who to his exceeding great charge h:d beene very induſtrious to 
finde out the molt ſufficient menin all ſciences, which he'continually kept about him, that 
ifat any time, occaſion ſhould bee moved amoneſt his friendsto ſpealce of any matter per- 
taining to Schollerſhip, they nught ſupplic his place, and be ready to :\fiſt him : ſome with 
diſcourſe, ſome with a verſe of Zomere, otherſome with a ſentence, eachone according to 
his skill or profeſſion; who perſwaded himſfelfe that all fich learring was his owne, becauſe 
it was contained in his ſervants minges. As they doe whoſe ſr fficiencie is placed in their 
ſumptuous libraries. I know ſome, whom if 1 aske what he knoweth , hee will require a 
booke to demonſtrate the ſame, and durſt not dare to tell methat his poſtcriors are ſcabi- 
ous, except he turne over his Lexicon to ſee what poſteriours 2nd ſcabious is , we take the 
opinions and knowledge of others into our proteQion, and that is all : I tell you they 
muſt bee enfcoffed in vs, and made our owne . Wee may very 
him, who having neede of fire, ſhoulde goe fetch ſome at his neighbours chimney, 
where finding a good fire, ſhould there ſtay to-warme himſclfe, forgetting to carry ſome 
home, whatavailes it vs to haveour bellicsfull ofmcate, if it be not digeſted? if it bee not 
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tranſchanged invs? except it nouriſh, augment and ſtrengthen vs? May we imagine that 
Luculus, whom learning made and framed ſo greata Captaine without experience , would 
have taken it after our manner? Werelie ſo much vpon other mens armes, that we difanull 
our owne ſtrength. Will Iarme my ſelfe againſt the feare of death?it is at Senecaes coſt: will 


| I draw comfort cither for my ſelfe or any other? 1 borrow the ſame of (icero. I would have 


taken-itin my ſelfe, had I beene exerciſed vnto it, I love notthisrelative and begd-for fuf- 
ficiencie. Suppoſe we may be learned by other mens learning. Sure Iam, wee can never 
be wiſe, but by our owne wiſedome. | 
MITa Goptony, bots uy via goes, 
Thatwiſe manT cannotabide, 
That for himſelfe cannot provide, 
Ex quo Ennis: Nequidquam ſapere ſapientem,quiip]; ſibi prodeſſe non quiret.Whereupon ſaith 
Ennius. That wiſe man is vainely wiſe, who could not profit hinyſelfe. 
=— } cupiau, fi 
Vanu, & Euganea quantumuts Vilier Agna. 
If covetous, if vaine (not wiſe) | 
Thenany lambe more baſe, more nice. 2, 
Non enim taranda nobis ſolitm-, ſed fruenda ſapientia eft. For, wee muſt not onely purchaſe 
wiledome, but enioy and employ the ſame. *Dioniſmus ſcofteth atthoſe Gramarians , who plod= 
dingly labourto know the miſcries of Vſſes, and are ignorant of their ownez mocketh 


_ thoſe Mufitians, thatſo attentively tune their inſtruments, and never accord their manners; 


dcrideth thoſe Orators,that ſtudy to ſpeake of juſtice, and never putitin execution. Except 
our minde be the better, vnleſle our judgement bethe ſounder , Thad rather my ſcholler 


- Had emploied his time in playing at Tennis; I am ſure his body would be the nimbler. Sce 


but one of theſe our vniverſitie men or bookiſh ſchollers returne from ſchoole, after he hath 
there ſpent ten or twelve yeares vnder a Pedants charge : who is ſo vnapt for any matter? 
who ſo vnfitte for any company? who fo to ſeeke ithee come into the world? allthe advan= 
tage you diſcover in him, is, that his Latine and Greeke, haye made him more ſottiſh, more 
ſtupide, and more preſuwptuous, then before he went from home. Whercas hee ſhould 
returne with a minde full-fraught , he returnes with a winde-puft conceite : inſteade of 


plum-fceding the ſame, hee hath onely {punged it vp with vanitic. Theſe Maſters, as 


Plato ſpeaketh of Sophiſters ( their colin germanes) ofall men, are thoſe, that promiſe to 


be moſt profitable, vnto men, and alone, amongſt all, that not onely amend not what is 
committed to their charge, but empaire and deſtroy theſame, and yet they muſtfull deare- 
ly be payed. If the lawe which Protagoras propoſed to his diſciples, were followed, which 
was,that either they ſhould pay-him according to his word , or ſweare inthe temple, how 
much they eſteemed the profit they had received by his diſcipline, and according]vy ſatisfie 
him for his paines, my Pedagogites would beaground!, eſpecially if they would ſtand to 
the othe of my experience. My vulgar Perigordin-ſpeech doth very plcafantly terme ſuch 
{elfe-concented wifards, Letter-ferits, as if they would fay letter ſtrucken men, to whom ( as 
the commonſfaying 1s) letters: have givetia blow witha mallet. Verily for the molt parte 
they ſceme to þe diſtrafted even from common ſenſe. Note but the plaine husbandman,or 
the vnwily ſhoomaker, 'and youſee them ſhmply and: naturally plod on their courſe, ſpea- 
king onely-of whatthey know, ard no further; whereas'theſe letter-puft pedants, becauſe 
they would faine raiſe themſelves aloft, and with'their litterall doctrine which floterh- vp 
and downe theſuperficies of their brane, 'arme themſelves beyond other men, they vncet- 


Proverb.Lemb. 


Enniu, 
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ſantly intricate and cntanglethemſelves : they vtter lofty words, and ſpeake golden ſen. 


tences, ſo that another man, place, fac, and-apply them, They arc acquainted with Glen, 
but know not the diſedſe. They will Ruffe'your head with lawes, when God wot they have 
not yet conceived the ground of the caſe. -T hey knowethe Theorike of all things, but you 
mult ſecke who ſhull put it in praftiſe., I haveſeene a friend of mine, in' mine owne houle, 
who by way of ſporte talking with one of theſe pedanticall gulls, counterfeired a kinde of 
fuſtun tongue, and ſpake a certaine- gibriſh, without rime or reaſon, {ans head'or foote, 
a hotch-pot of diverſe things, but that he:did often enterlaceit with mke-pot termes,incident 
to their di{putations, to ammule the bookiſh.ſota whole day long with.debating and con- 


. tending; everthinking he anſweredthe DbjaSions ads vato hum;:yet was hee a man of 


letters, 
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The frſt Booke. 
ſetters; and reputation, a graduate, and worea goodly formali long gowne. 
© Word patrinimuſanyuis quos vivere par oft | 
Occipiti exto,poſftice occurrae anne. 
You noble bloods,who with a noddle blinde, 
Shot live,meet with the mocke that's made behind. 

Whotoever ſhall tattowlylooke into this kind of people, which far and wide hath ſpread 
it fee, he ſhall finde (as T have done,) thatfor the moſt part, they neither vnderſtand them. 
ſelves, nor others,and thattheir memone is many times (ofhciently full fraught, but their 
judgement ever hollow & emptic:except their naturall inclination have of it ſelfe otherwiſe 
faſbioned them. As I have ſeene Adrianus Turnebur,who having never profeſſed 2ny thin 
but ſtudy and letters, wherein he was, in mine opinion, the worthieſt man thatlived thel 
thouſand yeeres, and who mrs yam no Pedanticall thing about him, burthe 
wearing of his gowne,and ſomegxternall faſhions, that could not well be reduced andincs 
vilized tothe courtiers cut;things of no conſequence. And I naturally hate our peopleghat 
wil more hardly endure along roabe vncurioufly worne,then a croſle skittiſh mind: & that 
obſcrve what leg,or reverence he maks,note his garbe or demenor view his boots or his hat, 
& marke what maner of man he is. For hisinwardparts,I deeme him to have bin one of the 
moſt ynſpotted and truly. honeſt minds that ever was. I have fundry times of purpoſe vryed 
him to ſpeake of matrers furtheſt from his ſtudy , wherein hee was fo cleare-ſighted, and 
con}d with ſo quicke an apprehenſion conceive, and withſo ſound a judgement diſtinguiſh 
them that hee ſeemed never to have profeſſed or ſtudicd other facultic then warre,and mat- 
ters of ſtate, Such ſpirites, ſuch natures may be termed worthy,goodly,and ſolide. 

| — ques arte benigna 
Et mehiore luto finxit precordia Titan. 
Whoſe bowels heavens-bright-Sunne compoſed 
Of better molde,art wel- diſpoſed. | 

That imzintaime themſelves againſt any badde inſtitution. Now it ſufficeth not thatour 
inſtitution marre vs not,it muſt change vs to the better. Thereareſome of our Parliaments 
and Courtes , who whenthey areto admit of any officers , doe only examine them of theit 
learning others, that by preſenting them the judgement of ſome lawe caſes, endevoureto 
ſound their vnderſtanding. Me thinks the lattet keepe the better ſtile : And albeit theſe two 
parts are neceſſary,and both otight to concurre in one, yet truely ſhould that of learning bee 
clle prized then judgement, this may well be without the other, and not the other without 
this. For as the Greeke verſe ſaith. | | 

a5 3vI2y 1 pence, iy wives Tagn. 
Learning nought worth dothlie, 
Benot diſcretion by. 

Wherto ſerveth learing,fvnderſtanding benot joyned toit?Oh would toGod, that for 
the good of our juſtice, the ſocieties of Lawyers were as wel ſtored with jud gement,diſcretie 
on,and conſcience,as they are with learning and wit. Nor vie;ſed /chole diſcimms. Ie learne 
not for our bife, but for the Schoole, Itis not enough to joyne learning and knowledge to the 
minde, it ſhould be incorporated vnto it:it muſt not be ſprinckler;but dyde with it; andifit 
change not and better hit eſtate (whichis imperfeR) it were much better ts leaue it. Itisa 
dangerons Sworde,and which hindereth and offendeth hir maiſter,if it bee in 4 weake hand, 
and which hath not the skill to manipe the ſaine : Ye fiverit melins non didicifſe © So a8 it were 
better that we had not learned. Itis peradventutethecauſe, that neither we, nor divinitie tes | 
quire not much aomng in women; and that Francis Duke of Britannie, ſonne to [chathe 

th, when hee was ſpoken vnto for a mattiage betweene him and J/abe/a daughter of 
Scotland, and ſometolde him ſhe was but meanely brought vp;, ' and without anyinſttuRi- 
on of Jearning, anfivered, hee loved hirthe better for it;and thata woman was wiſe enough, 
if ſhe could but make a differenee betweerie herfinockt,and her husbanids doublet, Ttis allo 
no fuch wonder (as ſome ſay)that out aunetſtets did ever make any great accomprof Let- 
ters , and that even at this day ( execeptit be by chaunce ) they arenotoften found in out 
Kms or Princes chiefeſt counſels and conſultations: And iftheendto vrowerich bythem, 
which ao altogether propoſed vnto vs by the ludic of Lawe,of Phiſicke;of Pe- 
dantifine,andot Divinitie, didnot keep them in ctetlit, without dovibt you ſhould ſee them 
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as beggarly and needy,and as much vilified as ever they were. And what hurt Tprayyou, ſince 

they neither teach vs to thin'< well, nor do well? Poitquam doth prodiernnt, bom deſunt. Since ,, 
men became learned, good menfailed. Fachother ſcaicnceis prejudicaall ynto him, that bath ,, 
netthe ſcience of goodnefle. But may notthereafon I whilomeſoughtfor, alſo ptoceede 
th:nce? That ovr ſtudy i Frazce,having as it wereno other aime but profit, but thoſe leſſe 
whom nature hath produced to more generous offices,then lucrative,giving themſelves vn- 
co learning, orſo briefely (before they have apprehended any liking of them, retired vntoa 
profcſſon that hath no co:mmunitie with bookcs)there are thn noneleft, altogetherto en. 
gage themlſclves to ſtudy & Bookes, but the meaner kind of people, and ſuch as are borne to 
bac fortune. and who by learning & letters {ecke ſome meane tolive,and cnrich themſelves. 
The mindes of which peo>le becing both by naturall inclination, by example, and familiar 
inſtitution, of the baſeſt ſtampe, doetalſche reape the fruite of learning. For itis not in hir 
poiver to give light vnto the mind, chat hathnone,nor to make a blind man toſce. Themy- 
ſery of it 1s not to aftoord him ſight, but to diretitfor him, to addreſlehis goings, alwayes 

rovided he have feete of his owne, and good,ftraite and capable legges. Knowledge is an 
exccilent drugge,butno drug ge is ſufficiently {trong to preſerve it ſelfe without alteration or 
corruption, according to the fault of the veſlell, that containes it. Some man hatha cleare 
ſioht,that is not right-ſighted;and by confcquence ſeth what ooo 18,and doth not follow it; 
and feeth knowledge, but makes no vſeof it . The chicteſt ordinance of Plato in his com- 
mon wealth,is,to give vnto his Citizens their charge,according to theit nature. Nature can 
do ail, and doth all. The crookte-backt or deformed, are vnhetor any excraſeof the body, 
and crooked and miſhappen mindes vnproper for excraſes of the minde. The baſtard and 
vuigare {orte are vaworthy of Philoſophic. When we fec amanill ſhodde.ithe chaunce to 
be a ſhoomaker, weeſay itis no wonder,for commonly none goes worſe ſhodde then they. 
Even ſo it ſcemes, that experience doth often ſhew vs, a Phiſitian leſle healthy,a Divine leſle 
reformed, and molt commonly a Wiſeman lefle ſufficient then an other, e-{riſto Chun had 
hceretofore reaſon to ſay, that Philoſophers did much hurt to their auditors, foraſinuch as 
the greareſt number of mindes are not apt to profite by ſuch in{tructions, which, if they take 
not a good, they will follow a bad courſe: 9ow7ovs Ex Ariſtippi , acerbos ex Zenonis ſcholu 
exire . They proceeds licentions out of the Schoole of Ariſtippus, but bitter out of the Schoole of 
Zeno. Inthat cxccllent inſtitution which Xenophon giveth the Perſians, we finde, that as 0- 
cher Nations teachtheir children Letters, fo they taught theirs vertue. 7/atoſath the eldeſt | 
borne ſonne, in their royallſucceſſion, was thus taught. Asſooneas he was borne, hee was | 
delivered, not to women, but to ſuch Eunuches,as by reaſon of their vertue were in chiefeſt 
authoritie about the King. T heirſpeciall charge was firſt to ſhapen his hmmes and bodie, | 
goodly, and healthie; andat ſeaven yeares of age, they in{tr13ecd ard inured himto fitte on : 
horſebacke, and toride a hunting : when hee came to theage of foureteene, they delivered |, 
him into the handes of foure men, that is to ſiy, the wiſeſt, the juſteſt, the moſt temperate, 
and the moſt valiant ofall the nation. Thefirſt caught him religion; the ſecond, to be ever 
vpright and true; the third, to become Maiſter of his owne deſires; and the fourth, to feare 
nothing. It is a thing worthy great conſideration, that in that excellent, and as 1 may terme | 
it,matchleſle pollicie of Lycarg, andin trueth, by reafon of her perfe&tion, monſtrous, yet 
notwithſtanding, ſo carefull for the education of children, as of herprincipall charge, and 
even in the Muſes boſome and reſting place, thereis ſo little mention made of learning; : as 
if that generous youth diſdaining all other yokes but of vertue, ought onely be furniſhed, in 
hew of tutors of learning, with maiſters of valour, of juſtice, of wiſcdome, and of tempe- 
rance. Ancxample which Plato hath imitated in his Lawes. The manner of their diſct- 
pline was, to propound queſtions vnto them, teaching the j1dgement of men and of their 
ations: and if by way of reafon or diſcourſe, they condemned or praiſed, cither this man, 
or that deede, they muſt be toldethe tructh and beſt : by which meanes at once they ſharp- 
ned their wittes, and learned theright. eſizages in Xenophon calleth Cyris to an accompt 
of his laſtleſſon: Itis (Ceth he) that a great lad in our Schoole, having alittle coate, gave it 
to one of his fellowes, that was of lefler {tature than himſelfe, and tooke his coate from him, 
which was too big for him : our Maifter having made me judge of that difference, I judged 
that thinos mult be left inthe ſtate they werein, and chat both ſeemed to be better fitted as 
they werez whereupon heſhewed me, Lhad doone ill ; becauſe Lhad one!y conſidered the 
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comelineſſe, where 1 ſhould chiefly have reipeRed juſtic e,which nh robots noneſhoulg 
be forced in any thing which properly belonged to him , and aide, hee was whipeforir, x 
We Arein our countne- townes , when we have forgottenthe fuſt prete1perfet tenſe Or Ao 
rifle of 757|v. My Regent nightlong enough make meca prolxe apo ro Oration i» 
genere demonitrattvo, in the oratorie kinde of praiſe or diſpraiſe, before ever hee ſhoulde per- 
{1de me his Schooleis worth that. They have goneabout tomake the way ſhorter : and 
ſince Sciences (even when they are right taken) can teach vsnothing but wiſedome, hone. - 
he, intec1itic and reſolution; they bave at firſt Gght, attempted to put their childrento the 
proper of effects, and inſtrut them, not by heare-ſay, but by aflay of ation, lively model. 
lng and framingthem , not onely by precepts and woordes , but principally by examples 
and woorkes, thatit might not be aSciencein their minde, butrather his cowplexion and 
habitude; not a purchale, but a naturall mr | 
To this purpoſe when egeſ/aus was demaunded, what his opinion was,children ſhould 
learne: anſwered, What they ſhould doe being men. It is no marvel), if ſuch an wſtitution 
have produced ſo admirable eftets. Some ſay,that in other Citties of Greece they went to 
ſeckefor Rhetoricians, for Painters and for Muſicians; whereas in Lacedemon, they ſought 
for Lawe-givers, for Magiſtrates, and Emperors ofarmics : In e£hexs menlearndtofa 
well, but here,to doe well : there to reſolve a ſophiſticall argument, and to confoundthe 
impoſture and amphivologie of words, captiouſly enterlaced together ; here to ſhake off 
the allurements of voluptuouſnes, and with an vndanted courage to contemne the threats'of 
fortune, and reje& the menaces. of death : thoſe buſted andlaboured themſelves about idle 
wordes, theſe after materiall things : there the tongue was everin continvall exerciſe of 
ſpeaking, here theminde in an vnceſlant praQtiſe of well-doing. And therefore was it not 
{trange, if «Artipater requiring fittie of their children for hoſtages, they anſwered cleane 
contrarie to that wee would doe, that they would rather deliver him twice as many men ; {q 
much did they value and eſteeme theloſle of their countries education. When Ageſilans ine 
viteth Xenophon toſend his children to Sparta, there to be brought vp 3 it is not, becauſethey 
ſhould learne Rhetorike or Logike , but , as himſelfe ſaith, ro the ende they may Hearne the 
 worthieſt ana beſt ſcience that may bee, towitte, the knowledge how to #bey, and the (hill how 
 tocommanna, Itis aſport to ſee Socrates, after his blunt manner, to mocke Hippras, who ree 
portethvnto him, what great ſummes of monie he hath gained, eſpccially in certainelittle 
Citties,and {mall townes of Sicily, by keeping ſchoole,and teaching letters,and that at Sparta 
he could not geta ſhilling. 'T hat they were but Idiots and foohſh people, who can neither 
meaſure nor eſtecme; nor make no accoumpt of grammer or of rythmcs; and who oncly 
amamule themſelves to knowe the ſuccelſion of Kings, the eſtabliſhing and declination of 
eſtates,and ſuch like traſh offhm-{lamtales. Which done, Socrares forcing him particularly 
to allow the excellence of their forme of publike government, the happines and vertuc of 
their private life, remits vnto him to gueſle the concluſion of the vnprofitableneſle of his 
artes. Examples teach vs both in this martiall policie, and in all ſuchke, that the ſtudic of 
ſciences doth more wtaken and cffeminate mens mindes, then corroborate and adapt them 
towarre, The mighticſt, yea the beſt ſctled eſtate, that is now in the world, is that of the 
Turkes,a nation equally inſtrued to the eſtceme of armes,and diſeſtecme of letters. I finde 
Rometo have beene moſt yaliant, when it was leaſt learned. The moſt warlike nations of 
our daics,are the rudeſt and moſt ignorant. The Scithians, the Parthians, and T amburlane, 
ſerve to verifie my ſaying. When the Gothes over-ranne and ravaged Greece; that which 
ſavedall their Libraries from the fire, was,that one amongſt them,ſcattercd this opinion,that 
ſuch traſh of bookes and p:pers mult be left vntoucht and whole for theirenemies, as the 
onely meane, and proper inſtrument to divertthem from all militaric excrcifes, and ammule 
them to idle, ſecure, and ſedentarie occupations. When our King { harles the eight, ina 
manner without vnſheathing his ſ;\yorde, ſawchimſclfe abſolute Lord of the whole king- 
dome of Naples, and of a great part of Thuſcanie, the Princes and Lords of his traine, afcri- 
bed this ſodaine, and ynhoped for vitorie, and facilitic of ſo noble and prodigious a con- 
quelt, onely to this, that moſt of the Princes and nobilitic of 1:a/je ammuſed themſelves 
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Of the inſtitution and education of children; to the Ladie Diana of 
Foxx, Counteſſe of Gurſon. 


Never knew fither, how crooked and deformed ſocyer his ſonne were, that would ci« 
Tic: altogether caſt him off,or not acknowledge him for his owne : and yct{vnleſle he be 
mcerely belotted or blindedin his affeQtion) it may not be ſaid, buthe plainely percerveth his 
deicts,and hath a feeling of his imperfections. But ſoitis,h2 is his owne. So isit in my lelfe. 
Ice better then any man elſe, that what I have ſetdowne, is nought but the fond imagina- 
tions of him, who in his youth hath caſted nothing but the paring, and ſecne but the ſupere 
ficics of true learning : whereof hee hath retained but a generall and ſhapelcſle forme : a 
Gnacke of every thing in generall, but nothing to the purpoſe in particular : After the French 
manner. To bcſhorte, I know there is an artc of Phiſicke; a courſe of lawes ; foure partes of 
the Mathematikes and Iam not altogether ignorant, what they tend vnto. And perhaps 
] alſo knowe the ſcope and driftof ſciences in generall, to befor the ſervice of our hfe. But 
to wade further, or that ever I tired my ſclfe with plodding vpon Ariftorle (the Monarch of 
our moderne doctiine) or obſtinately continued in the ſearchof any one ſcience : I confeſle 
T ncver did it, Nor 1s there any one arte, whereof I am able ſo muchas to drawe the firſt 
hneaments. And there 1s no {choller(be he of the loweſt forme)that may not repute himſelfe 
wiſer then I, who amnotable to appoſe him in his firſt leſſon : and if I be forced to it, Iam 
conltrained very umpertinently to draw in matter fromſome generall diſcourſe, whereby L 
examine,and give a gueſleat his naturall judgement : alefſon aſmuch vaknowne to them 
astheirsis to me. I have not dealt or had commerce with any excellent booke, except P/u- 
tarke or Seneca, from whom (as the Danaides) I drawe my water, vnceſlantly filling, and as 
faſt emptying : ſomething whereof I faſten to this paper,but to wy ſelfe nothing ac all. And 
touching bookes: Hiſtoric is my chicfe ſtudie, Poeſte my onely delight,to which Iam par- 
ticularly affeRed : for as (earthes ſaid, that as the voice being forcibly pent in thenarrow 
gullet of a trumpet,at laſt iſ[ueth forth more ſtrong and (hriller,ſo meſeemes,that a ſentence 
cunninely and cloſely couchedin meaſure-keeping Poeſie,dartes It ſeife forth more furiouſly, 
and woundes me cven to the quicke. And concerning the naturall faculties that are in me, 
(whereof behold here an eflay)I perceive them to faint vnder their owne burthen z my con- 
ccites, and my judgement march but vncertaine, and as1t were groaping, ſtaggering, and 
ſtumbling at every ruſh : And when I have gone as farreasI can, I have no whitpleaſed 
my ſeife : forthe further I ſale, the more and I deſcry, and thatſo dunmed with fogges,and 
over-caſt with cloudes.that my ſight is fo weakned,I cannot diſtinguiſh the ſame. And then 
vndertaking to ſpeake indifferently of all that preſents it ſelte vnto my fantafie, and having 
nothing but Thine owne naturall meanes to employ therein, if it be my hap (as commonly 
itis) among{t good Authors, to light vpon thoſe very places which I bave vndertakento 
treate off,as even now I did in Plurarke, reading his diſcourſe of the power of imagination, 
whercin in regarde of thoſe wiſe men, acknowledge mylſelte ſo weake and fo poore, ſo dull 
and groſe-headed, as Iam forced both to pittic and diſdaine my ſelte, yet am I pleaſed with 
this, that my opinions have often the grace to wmpe with theirs, and thatI follow them a 
loofe-off, and thereby poſlele at leaſt, that which all other men have not; which is, that T 
knowe the vtmolt difference betweene them and my ſclfe : all which notwithſtandin 
Ifuffer my inventions to runne abroade,as weake and faint,as I have produced them, with- 
out bungling and botching the faultes, which ths compariſon hath diſcovered to mein 
them. A man hadneede havea ſtrong backe,to vndertaketo march foote to foote with 
theſe kinde of men. The indiſcreete writers of our age,amidit their triviall compoſitions,en- 
termingle and wreſt in whole ſentences taken from ancient Authors, ſuppoſing by ſuch. 
filching-thefc to purchaſe honour and reputation to themſelves, doe cleane contrarie. For, 
this infinit yarietie and diſſemblance of luſtres,makes aface,{o wan,ſo 1l-favored and fo vgly, 
nn reſpe& of theirs, that they looks much more then gaine TE Theſe were two con- 
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eraric humors : The Philoſopher Chriſppns was wont to foilte-in amongſt his bookes, not 
onely whole ſentences, and other long-long diſcourſes, but whole bookes of other Authors, 
as in onehe broughtin Eeripides his Aedea. And Appollodorns was wont to lay of him, that 
if one ſhould drawe from out his bookes, what he had ſtolnefrom others, his paper would 
remaine blanke. Where as Epicurus cleane contraric to him in three hundred volumes, he 
left behinde him, had not made vſe of one allegation. It was my fortune not long ſince to 
hehtvpon ſuch a place: I had languiſhingly traced after ſome french weords, ſo naked and 
ſhallowe, and ſo voide cither of ſence or matter, that at laſt I found them to be nought but 
Ticere French words; and after a tedious and weariſome travel] I chanced to ſtumble vpon 
an high, rich, and evento the cloudes-raifed piece , the deſcent whereof hadde it beene 
ſomewhat more pleaſant or calte,or the aſcent reaching alittle turther,it had beene excuſable, 
and to be borne-withallz butit was ſuch a ſteepie downe-fall, and by meerc ſtrength he- 
wen out of the maine rocke, that by reading of the firſt ſixe words,me thought I was caried 
into another worid : whereby I perceived the bottom whence I came to bee ſo lowe and 
deepe, as | durſtnever more adventure to goethroughit; for, if I did ſtuffe any one of my 
d&courſes withthcſe rich ſpoiles, it would manifeſtly cauſe the ſottiſhnes of others to ap- 
peare. Toreproue mine owne faultes in others, ſcemes to me no more vnſufferable, then to 
reprehend (as I doe often)thoſe of others in my felfe. They ought to be accuſed everywhere, 
and have all places of SanRuarie taken from them : yet doe I knowe how overbouldly, at 
all tres I adventure to equall my ſelfe vnto my flchings and to march hand in hand with 
them ; not without a fond-hardie hope, that I may 50s. ahos be able to bleare the eyes of the 
judges fromdiſcerningthem. But it is as much for the benefit of my application, as for the 
cood of mime invention and force. And I doe not furiouſly front, and body to body wreſtle 
with thoſe olde champions : itis but by ſleights, advantages,and falſe-offers I ſ{ecke to come 
within them, and if I can, to give thema fall. I doe not raſhly take them about thenecke, 
nor doe I gocſ9farre as by my bargaine I would ſeeme to doe; could I but keepe even 
with them, 1 ſhould then be an honeſt man; for I ſecke not to venture on them, but where 
they are ſtrongeſt. To doeasI haveſeene ſome, that is,to ſhroud themſelves ynder others 
armes, not daring ſo much as to ſhow their fingers endes vnarmed, andto botch vp all their 
workes (as itis an calie matterin a common ſubic&, namely for the wiſer ſort) with ancient 
inventions, here and there hudled-vp togcther. And inthoſe whoendeyored to hide what 
they have filched ſrom others, and make it their owne, it is firſt a manifeſt note of injuſtice, 
then aplaine areument of cowardlines ; who having nothing of any worth in them-ſelves 
to make ſhowe of, will yet vnder the countenance of others ſufficiencie goc about to make 
a faire offer : Moreover (oh great fooliſhnes) toſeeke by ſuch coſening trickes to foreſtall 
the ignorant approbation of the common forte, nothing fearing to diſcover their ienorance 
comen of vnderſtanding (whoſe praiſe onelyis of value) who will ſoone trace out ſuchbor- 
rowed ware. Asfor me, there isnothing I will doe lefle. I never ſpake of others, but thatT 

ay the more {peake of myſelfe. This concerneth not thoſe mingle-mangles of many kindes 
of ſtuffe, or as the Grecans call them Rap/oates, that for ſuch are publiſhed, of which kinde 
I have (ſince 1 came to yeares of diſcretion)ſeene divers moſt ingenious and wittie ; amongſt 
others, onevnder the name of Capi/upzs; beſides many of theancient ſtampe, Thele are 
wits of ſuch excellence, as both here andelſewhere they will ſoonebe perceived, as our late 
famous writer Lipſies , in his learned and laborious worke of the Politikes : yet whatſoever 
come of 1t,for ſo much as they are but follies, my intentis not to ſmother them, no more then 
a bald and hoaric picture of mine, where a painter hath drayne not a perfe& viſage, but 
mmie owne. For, howſoever,theſc are but my humors and opinions, and I deliver them but 
to ſhowe what my conceite1s, and not what ought tobe beleeved. Wherein I aymeat no- 
thing but to diſplay my ſelfe, who peradventure (if anew prentiſhip change me) ſhall be 


another to morrow. I have no authoritie to purchaſe beliefe,neither do 1 defircit ; knowing 


wellthat Tam not ſufficiently taught to inſtru others. Some havins read my precedent 
Chapter, tolde me not long ſince mmine owne houſe, I ſhould ſomewhat more haye cx- 
tended my f{elfe in the diſcourſe conceming the inſtitution of children. Now (Madam) 
if there wereany ſufficiencie in me,touching that ſubic&,] could not better imploy the ſame, 
then to beſtowe it as a preſent vponthat little lad, which ere long threatneth to make a hop- 
pic iſſue fromout your honorable wombe : for(Madame) youare too gencrous to beginne 


with 


with other thena man. childe. And having had-ſo greatapartinthe conduRt of your fuc- 
cesfull marriage, I may chalenge ſome right and intere(tin the greatnes and proſperity of all 
that ſhallproccede from it : moreover the ancientandrightfull poſſeſſion, which youfrom 
time to time have ever had, and {till have over my ſervice, vrgeth mee with more then or- 
dinarie reſpeCtes, to wiſh all honour , well-fare and advantage to whatſoever may inan 
ſorte concerne you and yours, And truely, my meaning is,butto ſheweghat the greateſt dif- 
ficulty and importing all humane knowledge, ſeemeth to bein this point, where the nurture 
andinſtitution of young children isn queſtion. For, as in matters of husbandrie, thelabor 
that muſt be vſed before ſowing,ſetting,and planting, yeain planting it ſelfe,js molt certame 
and eafic. But when that which was ſowen, ſet and planted, commeth to take life; before it 
come to ripenes,much adoe, and great yarietie of procceding belongeth toit, Soin men, it | 
15no great matter to get them, but being borne, what continuall cares, whatdiligent atten- 
dance, what doubts and feares, doe daily waite on their parents and tutors, before they can 
be nurtured and broughtto any good? The fore-thew of their inclination whileſt they are 
young is ſo vncertaine, their humours ſo variable, their promiſes ſo changing, their hopes ſo 
falſe,and their proceedings fo doubtful, that it is very hard,(yea for the wileſt)to ground any 
certaine judgement, or affured ſucceſle ypon them. Behold Cymon,viewe Themyſtecles,and a 
thouſand others, how they have degenerated, and falne from themſelves, and deceived the 
expetation of ſuch as knew them. The young whelpes both of Dogges and Beares,at firſt 
fight ſhew their naturall diſpoſition, but men headlong imbracing this cuſtome or faſhion, 
following that humor or opinion, admitting this or that paſſton,allowing of that or this lawe, 
are eaſily changed,and ſoone diſguiſed) yet is it hard to force the naturall propenſion or rea« 
dines of the mind,whereby it foloweth that for want of heedie fore-ſight in thoſe that could 
not guidetheir courſe well, they often employ much time m vaine, to addreſle yong chil- 
dren in thoſe ſciences, whereunto they are not naturally addied.: All which difficulties 
notwithſtanding. mine opinion 1s, to bring them vp mthe beſt and profitableſt ſtudies, 
and that a man ſhould ſlightly paſſc-over thoſe fond preſuges, and deceiving progno« 
ſikes, which wee over-preciſely gather in their infancie. And (without offence be it ſaid) 
me thinkes, that P/ato in his commonwealth alloweth them too-too much awuthoritie. 
Madam, Learning joyned with true knowledge is an eſpecial] and graccfull ornament, 
and animplement of wonderfull v{c and conſequence, namely in perſons raifed to that de- 
ce of fortune, wherein you are. And in good truth, learning hath not her owne true 
ty nor can ſhe make ſhew of her beavtecus lineaments, if ſhe fall intothe hands of baſe 
and vile perſons. For, as famous Torgquato Teſſo ſayeth 3 Philoſophic being a rich and-no+ 
ble Queene, and knowing her owne worth, graciouſly ſmileth vpon,- and lovingly em+ 
braceth Princes and noble men, if they become ſutors toher, admitting them as her. minis 
ons, and gently affoording them all the favours ſhe can;whereas vpon thecontrarigzFſhee 
be wooed,and ſued vnto by clownes, mechanicall fellowes, and ſuch bafe kinde-of people, 
ſhe holds hir ſelfe difparaged and diſgraced,as holding no proportion with them. And ther- 
foreſee we by experience hat ifa true Gentleman or nobleman followe hir with any atten- 
tion and wooe her with importunity , hee ſhall lJearne and knowe more of hir;and proovea 
better ſcholler in one yeere,then an vngentle,or baſe fellow ſhall in {caven, though hepurſue 
hirneverſo attentively. She is much moreready and fierceto lend hirfurtherance and dire- 
ion in the conduRt of a war,to attempt honorable ations, to command:a poopn to treate 
a peace with a prince or forrainenation,thenſheis toform an argument in Logick,to deviſe 


a Sillogiſine,to canvaſea caſc atthe barre; or to preſcribe areceit of pills. So (noble Ladie) 
forſomuch as I cannot perſwade my ſelfe , that you will either forget or neglect this point, 
concerning the inſtitution of yours, efpecally having caſted the ſweetneſle thereof, and be. 
ing defcended of ſo noble and learned arace. For weyct poſlcfle the learned compoſitions 
of che ancient and noble Eartes of Foxx, from out whoſe heroickeloynes your husband. and 
"yy take your of-ſpring. And Francs Lord of (andate your worthie vackle, dothdayly 

_—— ſuch fruites thereof, as the _ of the matchlelſe qualitie of your houſe 


thall hereafter extend it ſelfe tomany ages; L will therefore make you acquainted with one 
conceite of mine, which contrarie to the common vſe Tholde, andthat is all I am able to 
affoorde you, concerning that matter. The chargeof the cutor, which you ſhall appoint 
your ſonne, in the choyle of whom conſiſteththe whole ſubſtance of his cducation-and = 


bringing 


The firit Booke. 
bringin -vÞ:0n which are many branches depending, which ( foraſmuch as IT can adde no. 
I of: any moment to it)I wil not touch at: all. And for that poin t, wherein - mo to 
adviſchim, he may ſo farre forth give credite vnto it, as he ſhall fee juſt cauſe. Toa ventle. 
man borne of noble parentage, and heire ofa houſe, that aymcth at truelearning, andinit 
would bediſciplinced, not ſo much for gaimeor commoditic to himſelfe { becaule ſoabje& 

_ anendisfarrevnworthiethe grace and favour of the Muſes, and beſides, hath aregarde or 
dependencie of others) nor for externall ſhew and ornament, but to adorne and enrich his 
inward minde, deſiring rather to ſhape andinſtitute an able and ſufficient man, then a bare 
learned man. My defireis therefore, that the parents or overſeers of ſuch a gentleman bee 
very circumſpeR, and carefull in chufing his dire&or, whomT would rather commend for . 
having a well compoſed and temperate braine, then a tull ſtuft head, yet both will doe well. | 
And | would rather preferre wiſedome, judgement, cvill cuſtomes, and modeſt bchavi. ' 
our, then bare and meerelitterall learning} and that in his charge he hold a new courſe. Some 
never ceaſe brawling intheir ſchollers eares ( as if they were ſtill powring in atonell ) to fol. 
low their booke, yet is their charge nothing cle, but torepeate, whathath beene toldthem 
before. I would have a tutor to corre thisparte, and that at firſt entrance, according to - 
the capacite ofthe wit he hath in hand, he ſhould beginne to make ſhew of it, making him 
to haveaſmacke of all things, and how to chuſe and diſtinguiſh them, without helpe of o« 

_ thers, ſometimes pho, cb the way, other times allowing him to open-it by h:m-ſelfe. 
1 would not have lim to invent andſpeake alone, but ſuffer his diſciple toſpeake when his 
turne commeth. Socrates,and after hum Arcefilaus , made their ſchollers to ſpeake firſt, and 

then would ſpeake them-ſelves. ObeF? plerumgne ts qui diſcere volunt, anttoritas eornm, qui 
docent. Moſt commonly the authoritie of them that teach, hinders them that would learne. | 
It is therefore mecte,that he make him firſt trot-on before him,whereby he may the bet- 
ter judge of his pace, and ſo gueſſe how long he will hold out, that accordingly hce may fit 
his ſtrength : for want of which proportion, we often marre-all. And to know how to 

| make a good choyce, and how farre forth one may procecde { {hill keeping a due meaſure) 
15 one of the hardeſt libours I know. It is aſiene of anoble, and effte& of an vndanted 
ſpirit, to know how to ſecond, and how farre forth he ſhail condeſcend to his childiſh pro- 
ceedings, and howe to guidethem. As for my ſelfe, I can better and with more ſtrength 
walke vp, then downea hill. Thofe which according to our common faſhion, vndertake 
with one ſelfe- ſame leſſon, and like maner of education, to dire many ſpirits of diverſe 

MFormesand different humours, it isno marvell if among a multitude bf children, they ſcarſe 
meete with two or three, thatreape any good truite by their diſciphne, or that come to any 
erfcion. I wouldnot onely have him to demaund an accompt of the words contained in 

is leſlon, but of theſenſe and ſubſtance thereof, and judge of the profit he hath made of- 

- ir, n6tby theteſtimonvieof his memorie, but by the witneſle of his life. That what hee 
lately learned, he cauſe himto ſer forth and pourtray the ſame into ſundry ſhapes,and then to 
accommodate-it toas many different and ſeverail ſubje&ts; whereby he ſhal perceive, whe- 
therhe haveyet apprehended che ſame, andtherein enfeoffed him-{elfe, at due times taking 
his inſtruRion from the inſtitution given by P/aro. It is aſigne of critditie and indigeſtion 
for a man to yeeld-vp his mcate, even as he fwallowed the fame : the ſtomacke hath not 
wrought his full operation, vnleſſe it have changed forme, and altered faſhion of that 
which was given him to boyle and decoft. Weſcemen gape after no reputation but lear- 
ning, and when they ſay, ſuch a one is a learned man, thy thinke they have ſaid enough; 
our minde doth move at others plcaſure, astied and forced to ſerve the fantaſies ofothers, 
being brought vnder by authoritie, and forced to fkoope tothelure of theit bare lefſon; we 
have beeneto ſubjeted to harpe vpon one ſtring, that we have no way left-vs to deſcant 
vpon voluntarie : ourvigor and libertic is deane extin&t. Nunguam tmiele [re finnt. They 
never come to their owne tuition. It was wy hap to beefamiliarly acquainted with an honeſt 
man at Pia, but ſuch an Arftoreban, as he held this infallible poſition; that a conformitic 
to Ariftotes dottrine was the true touchſtone and {quire of all ſolide imzinations, and per- 
fc veritie; for, whatſoever had no coherencie with-it , was but fond (himeraes, and idle 
bumours; in aſmuch as he had knowne-all, ſeene-all, and ſaide-all. This propoſition of 
his, being ſomewhat over-amply andinjuriouſly interpreted by ſome, made lim a long 
time after to be troubled in the nquifiton of Reaze, I would have lym make his ſcholler ey 
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rowly to fift all things with diſcretion , and harbour nothing in his head by meere au« 
thoritie, or vpon truſt. Arytotles principles ſhall beno more axiomes vatochim , thenthe 
Stoikesor Epicurians. Let this diverſitie of judgements be propoſed vato him,if he can;he 
ſhall be ableto diſtinguiſh the truth from fallchood, ifnot, he will remaine doubtfull. 

Che non men che [aper aubbiar m ag grada. 

Noleſleit pleafeth me, 

Todoubt, then wiſeto be. . 

For if by his owne diſcourſe he embrace the opinions of Xenophon, or of Plato, they ſhall 
be no longer theirs, but his. Hee that meerely followeth another,tracethnothing, and ſeck- 
eth nothing : No» ſums ſub rege, fibi quiſque ſe vindicet : Wee are not under a Kings command, 
everie one may challenge him{elfe for bimſelfe : It is requiſite he indevor as much to feede him 
ſelfe with their concets, as labour tolearne their precepts 3 which, ſo hee know how to ap- 
ply, let him hardly forget, where, or whence he had them. Truth and reaſon are common 
to all, and areno more proper vnto himthat ſpake them he:ctofore, than vnto him that ſhall 
ſpeake them hereafter. Andit isno more according to P/atoes opinion, than to mine, ſince 
both he and 1 vnderſtand andſcealike. Thebees doheere and there fucke this,and cull that 
flower, but afterward theyproduce thehony, which is peculiarly their owne , then is 1tno 
more Thymeor Marjoram. So of peeccs borrowed of others, he may lawfully alter, tranſ- 
forme, and confound them, to ſhape out of themaperfe&peece of worke, altogether his 
ownez alwayes provided, his jucigement, his trayel, ſtugie, and inſtitution tend to nothing, 
but to f:ame the ſame perfect. Let him hardly conceale, where, or whence hee hath had an 
helve, and make no ſhew of any thing, but of that which hee hath made himſelfe. Pirates, 
filchers, :nd borrowers, make a ſhew of their purchaces and buildings, but not of that 
which they have taken from others : you ſee not the ſecret fees. or bribes Lawyers take of 
their Chents, but you ſhal manifeſtly diſcover the alli:nces they make, the honours they get 
for their children, and the goodly houſes they build. No man makes open ſhew of his re- 
ceites, butevery one of his gettinzs. The good that comes of ſtudie ( orat leaſt ſhould 
come) is to prove better,wiſer, and honeſter. Itis the vaderſtanding power ( ſaid Epichay. 
m4) that fecth and hearcth, it isit, thatprofiteth all, and diſpoſeth all, that moveth, ſway- 
eth and ruleth all: all things elſe are but blinde, ſenceleſſe, and without ſpirit. And truely 
In barring him of hbertic to doe any thing of him ſeife, we make him thereby more ſervile 
and more co\vard. Who would ever enquite of his ſcholler what he thinketh of Rethort{e, 
of Grammar, ofthis,or of that ſentence of (cer? Which things throughly fethered (as if 
they were oracle) are let flieinto our memorie; in which both letters and fillables are ſub- 
Rantiall partes of the ſubjet. To knowe by roate is no perfe knowledge, but tokeepe 
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 whatone hith cemmitted to his memories charge, -is commendable: what a man direaly 


knoweth,that wil he diſpoſe-of,without turning {Ull to his booke, or lookine to his pattern. 
A mcere bookiſh ſafficiencieis vopleafant. All I expe of itis an imbelliſhing of my aMi- 
ons, and not a foundation ofthem, according to P/arses minde, who laieth,conftancie,faith, 
and (inceritie, are true Philoſophiez as for other Sciences, and tending elſe-where, they are 
but gariſh paintings. 1 would faine have Paſze/or Pompey, thoſe two excellent dauncers of 
our time, with all their nimbleneſle, teach any man to doe their loftic trickes , 3nd hich ca- 
pers,onely with ſeeing them done,and without ſhrringout of his place,as ſome Pedanticall 
fellowes would inſtru our mindes without mooving orputting it in praQt.ſe. Andelad 
would I beto finde-one, that woulde teach-vs how to managea horſe, to tollc apike, to 
ſhoote-off a peece, toplay vpon thelute, orto warblewith the voyce, without any exerciſe, 
as theſe kinde of men would teachvs to judge, and how to ſpeake well, without any exerciſe 
of ſpeaking or judging. In which kinde of life, or as 1 may tcrme it, Prentiſhip, what aQti- 
on or objec ſocver preſentsit-ſelfc vnto our eics,mayſerve-vs inſtead of a ſufficient booke. 
A pretty pranke of a boy, aknaviſh tricke of a page, a fooliſh part of alackey, anidle tale or 
any diſcourſe-elſe, ſpoken citherin eaſt or earneſt,at the table or in company, are even as 


new ſubjeCts for-vs to worke-vpon: for furtherance whereof, commerce or common ſocie- 


tieamong men, viſiting of forraine countries, and obſerving of ſtrange faſhions, are very 
neceſlary, not only to beableſafterthe maner of our yong gallants of France )to report how 
Many paces the Chutch of SartaRygtondais inlength or breadth, or what rich garments the 
curtezan $39n0ra Livia weateth, and the worth of her hoſen; or asſome do,nicely to Spurs 
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how much longer or broader the face of Nerois, which they haveſeenein ſome olderuines 
of Iralie, then that which 15 made for him in other olde monuments el{e-where. But they 
ſhould principally obſerve, and beable to makecertaine relation of the humours and faſhi- 
ons of foſe countries they have ſeene, that they may the better know, how to correR and 
preparetheir wittes by thoſe of others, I would therefore have him beginne even from his 
infancie to travell abrozde; and firſt, that at one ſhoote hee may hitte two markes, he ſhould 
ſce neighbour-countries , namely where languages are molt different from ours; for,vnleſſe 
a mans toneue befaſhioned vnto themin his youth, hee ſhall never attaine to the true PrIO- 
nuntiation of them, if he once growe in yeares. Moreover,we ce it receivedasa common 
opinion of the wiſer ſorte, thatit agrecthnot with reaſon, thata childe be alwayes nuzled, 
cockercd, dandled, and brought vp1n his parents lappe or ſight; forſomuch as theirnatural 


| kindeneſle, or as I may callit tender fondnefle cauſeth often, eventhewiſeſt,to prooveſo 


Hor,li.1,0d.2.4 


idle, ſo over-nice, and ſo baſe-minded. For parents are not capable , neyther can they finde 
:n their heerts to ſee them checkt,correRed, or chaſtiſed, norindure to ſee them brou ght- 
ſo meanely,and fo farre from daintineſle,and many times ſo dangerouſly,as they muſt 60h x 
be. Andit would grieve them to ſectheir children come hometrom thoſe excrcſes, that a 
Gentleman muſt neceſlarily acquaint himſelfe with, ſometimes all wet and bemyred , other 
times ſweatie and full of duſt, and to drinke being cither extreame hote, or exceeding cold; 
and it would trouble them to ſee him ride a rough-vntamed horſe, or with his weapon furi« 
ouſly incounter a $kilfull Fencer, or to handle and ſhoote-off a musket; againſt which there 
i5 no remedy, if he wil nake him proovea ſufficient, compleate, or honeſt man: he muſt not 
be ſpared inhis youthz andit will come topaſle, that he ſhall many times have occafion and 
be forced to ſhocke therules of Phyſicke. 

Vitamg, ſub dio & trepides agat 

ICE —R 

Leadec he his life in open aire, 

Andin affairesfull of deſpaire. 

Tt is not ſufficient to make his minde ſtrong, his muskles muſt alſo beſtrengthned:the 
minde 15 over-borneif it benotſeconded : and it is too much for hir aloneto diſcharge twoo 
offices. Ihaveafeeling howemine panteth, being joyned toſo tender and ſenſible a body, 
and that lyethſo heavy vpon it. And inmy leQure, I often perceive howe my Authorsin 
their writings ſometimes commend examples for magnanimitic and foxce, thatrather pro« 
ceedfrom a thicke skinne and harcnes of the bones. Lhaveknowne men, women and chil- 


| dren borne of ſo hard a conſtitution, that a blow with a cudgell would eſſe hurt them, then 
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a fiilip would doe me, and ſo dull and blockiſh, that they will neither ſtirre tONgUenoT Eic- 
browes,beate them never ſo much. When wreſtlers goe about to counterfeit the Philoſo- 
phers patience,they rather ſhew the vigor of their finnewes, then oftheir harte. For the cu- 


'ſtome to beare travell, is to tolerate griefe : Labor collem obducit dolori. Labour worketh 8 


hardneſſe vpmm ſorrow. Hee muſt be endured to ſuffer the paine and hareneſſe of exerciſes, 
that ſo he may beinduced to endure the paine of the colicke,of coſtivenes,of falls, offprams, 
and other diſeaſes incident to mans body : yea if neede require, paciently to beare 1npriſon- 
ment,and other tortures,by which ſufferance hee ſhall come to be had in more eſteeme and 
accoumpt:for according to time and place,the good as well as the bad man may haply falin- 
to themzwe have ſcene it by experience. Wholoever {triveth againſt the lawes, threats good * 
men with miſchiefe and extortion. Moreover,the authoritie of the tutor(who ſhould be ſo- 
veraizne over him)is by the cockering and preſence of the parents, hmdred and inferrupted: 
beſides the awe andreſpet, which the houſhould beares him, and theknowledee of the 
meanes,poſlibilities,and oreatneſle of his houſe,are in my judgement,no ſmallletts ina yong 
Gentleman. In this ſchoole of commerce,and ſociety among men, I have often noted this 
vice,thatin lieu of taking acquaintance of others,we only indeyor to make our ſelves known 
to them:and weare moreready to'vtterfuch marchandize as we have, then to engroſe and 
purchaſe new commodities. Silence and modeſtie are qualities yery convenient to civill 
converſation. It is alſo neceſſary, that a yong man berather taught to be diſcreetly-ſparing 
and cloſe-handed, then prodigally - waſtefuli & layiſhin his expences,and moderatein hul- 
banding his wealth when he ſhall come to poſleſſe it. And not to take pepper inthenoſe 
for every fooliſh tale that ſhalbe ſpokenin his preſence, bgcaulc itis an yncavill importurity, 
| | | | io 
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to contradit,whatſocver is not agreeing to our humour:let him bee pleaſed to corre him- 
ſelfe, Andlet-him not ſeeme to blame that in others,which he refuſeth to doe-himi-ſelf,nor 
oc about to withſtand common faſhions. Lice ſapere ſme 55; fine invidia, A man may 
;. wiſe without oftentation, without exvie. Let him avoidethoſe Profopoyall images of the 
world,thoſe vncivill bchaviours,and childiſh ambition, wherewith God. wot,too-too many 
are poſleſt: that. is,to make a faire ſhowe of that, which is not in him:endevouring to bere- 
puted other then indeede he-is;and,as ifreprehenfion, and new deviſes were hard to come- 
by,he would by that meane acquire vnto himſelfe,the name of ſome peculiar vertue. As it | 
pertaincth but to great Poctsto yſcthe libertie of artes;ſo is-it tollerable butin noble minds, 
and great fpirites to have a preheminence above ordinary faſhions. Squid Socrates & Ari- 
ſtippms contra morem & conſuetudinem fecerunt dem ſibi ne arbitretur lcere: Magn enim ill & 
drvints bonts hanc licentiam aſſequebantur. If Socrates and Ariſtippus have done ought againſt 
cuſtome or good manner,let not a man thinke he may doe the ſame : for they obtained this licence by 
their great andexcellent good partes : Heſhalbe taught not to enterraſhly into diſcourſe or 
conteſting, but when he ſhall encounter with a Champion, worthy his ſtrength; And then 
would I not have himimploy all the trickes that may fat his turne,but only ſuch as may ſtand 
him inmoſt ſtead. That he be taughtto be curious in making choiceof his reaſons, loving 
pertinency,and by conſequence brevitie. That above all hee be inſtrudted, to yecld, yea to 
quit his weapons vnto truth,as ſoone as he ſhall diſcerne the-ſame, whether it procecde from 
his adverſarie,or vpon better advice from himſelfe; for,he ſhall not be preferred tgany place 
of eminencie above others,for repeating of a preſcript partzand he is not engaged to defend 
any cauſe, further then he may approoveit;nor ſhall he be of that trade,where the liberty for 
a man to repent and re-adviſe himſelfe isfolde for ready mony.Neque,vt omna,que pre/cripta 
> imperata ſmt,defendat neceſsitate vila cogtur, Nor ts be inforced by any neceſſitie to defend and 
make good all that ts pre/cribed and commannaed him. If his tutor agree with my humor, hee 
_ ſhallframe his affeftion,to be a molt loyall,and trueſubje&to his Prince, and a moſt affe- 
Rionate and couragious Gentleman,in all that may concerne, the honor of his Soveraigne, 
or the goodof his countrie. And endevour to ſuppreſle in him allmaner of affcRion to 
vndertake any aftion,otherwiſe then for a publike good and duty. Beſides many inconve- 
niences,which greatly prejudice our libertie, by reaſon of theſe particular bondg;the judge- 
ment of a man that is waged and bought, citheritisleſſe free and honeſt, orelſe it is ble- 
miſht both with overſight and ingratirude. A meereand preciſe Courtier can neither have 
lawe nor will,to ſpeake or thinke, otherwiſe then favourably of his maiſter, who among ſo 
many thouſands of his ſubje&s, hath made choice of him alone, to inſtitute and bring him-» 
vp with his owne hand. Thele favours, with the commodites that follow minion-cour- 
tiers, corrupt ( not without ſome colour of reaſon) his libertie, and dazle his judgement. 
It is therefore commonly ſeene, that the Courtiers. language differs fromother mens, in the 
ſame ſtate, and to be of no great credite inſuch matters. Let therefore his conſcience and 
vertue ſhine in his ſpeach, and reaſon be his chiefe direftion. Let-him be taught to con- 
feſle ſuch faultes as he ſhall diſcover in his owne diſcourſes, albeit none other perceive them 
but himſelfe; for it isan evident ſhew of judgement, and effe& of finceritic, which are the 
chiefeſt qualities he aymeth-at. That willfully to ſtrive, and obſtinately to conteſt in words, 
are common qualities, moſt apparant in baſeſt mindes : That to re-adviſe and corre& 
himſelfe, and when one is moſt earneſt, to leave an ill opinion; are rare, noble , and phi- 
loſophicall conditions. Bewg in company, he ſhall be put in nunde, to caſt his eyes round 
about, and every-where : For I note, that the cheife places are vſually ſeazed vpon the 
moſt ynworthy, and lefle capable; and that height of fortune is ſeldome joyned with ſuf- 
ficiencie. I have ſcene, that whilſt they at the vpper end of a boarde were buſily entertai- 
ning themſelves, withtalking of the beautic of the hangings about a chamber, or of the taſte 
of fome good cup of wine, many good diſcourſes at the lower end, have viterly becneloſt. 
He ſhall weigh the carriage of every manin his calling, a Heardsman, a Maſon, a Stranger, 
ora Trayscller; all muſt be employed; every one according to his worth for all helps to 
make-vp houſhold; yea the folly and the fimplicitic of others, ſhall bee as inſtructions to 
him. Bycontrolling the graces and maners of others, he ſhall acquire vntohimlelfe envy of 
the good, and contempt of the bad. Let him hardly be poſleſt with an honeſt curioſitic to 
{carch-out the nature and cauſes of all things : let him "Ry what- ſoeveris rare and ſingu- 
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are about him3 a building, afountaine, aman, a place where any battell hath beene fought 
or the paſſages of («ſar or ( harlemaine. | 
Dua telles ſt lemageln, que putris ab eftn, 
Venta in [taliam quis bene vela ferat. ” 
What land isparcht with heate, what clog d with froſt, 
What winde drives kindely to th'/t«has coalt. 

He ſhall endevour to be familiarly acquainted with the cuſtomes, with the meanes, with 
the ate, with the dependances and allance of all Princes; they arethings ſoone and plea. 
fantto beelearned, and moſt profitable to be knowne, In this acquaintance of men, my 
meaning is, that hee chiefely comprehend them, that live but by the memorie of bookes, 
Heſhall, by the help of Hiſtories informe himſclfe of the worthieſt mindes that were in' 
the beſt ages. I isa frivolous ſtudie, ifaman liſt, burof vnvaluable worth, to ſuch as can' 
make vſeof it . And as T/atoſaicth, the onely ſtudy the Lacedemonians reſerved for them. 
ſelves. What profit ſhal he not reape,touching this point, reading the livesof our Plutarke? 
Alwayes conditioned, the maiſter bethinke himſelfe whereto his charge tendeth, and that 
heimprintnotſo much in his ſchollers minde the date of the ruine of Carthage , as the ma. 
ncrsof Hawnibatland Scipio, nor ſo much where arce!hu died, as becauſe he was vnwor. 
thy of his deyoire he dicd there:thathe teach him not ſomuch to know Hiſtories,as to judge. 
of them. It is, amongſt things that beſt agree with my humour, theſubjet to whichour 
ſpirits doe moſt diverſly apply themſelves. 1 haveread in Titus Lrvize a number of thingy, 
which peradventure others never read, in whome P/rarke happly read a hundred more, 
then ever I couldreade, and which perhaps the author himſelfe did never intend to fette 
downe. To ſome kinde of men, it is a meere gramaticall ſtudie, but to others a youu ana- 
tomie of Philoſophicz by meanes whereof, the ſecreteſt parte of our natureis ſearched-in- 
to. There are m Platarke many ample diſcourſes moſt worthy to be knowne : for in m 
judgement, heis the chiefe worke-maiſter of ſuch workes, whereof there are a thouſand, 
whercat he hath but ſlightly glanced; for with his finger he doth but point vs out a way to 
walke mn, if we liſt 3 andisſometimes pleaſed to give but a touch atthe quickeſt and maine 
point ofa diſcourſe, from whence they are by diligent ſtudie to be drawne, and fo brought 
ito open market. Asthat ſzying of his . That the inhabitants of Aſia, ſerved but one a» 
lone, becauſe they could not pronounce one onely (illable, whichis New, gave perhaps both 
ſubje& and occafion to my friend Beorre to compoſe his booke of voluntarie ſervitude. Ifit 
wereno more but to ſee Plutarke wrelt a ſlight ation to mans life; or a word that ſeemeth 
to beare no ſuch ſence, it will ſervefor a whole diſcourſe. It is pittie men of vnderſtanding 
ſhould ſo much love brevitie , without doubt their reputation is thereby better, but we the 
worſe. Plutarke had rather we ſhould commend him tor his judgement, then for hisknow- 
ledge, he loveth better to leave a kinde of longing-defirein vs of him, then afacietie. He 
knew very well, that evenin good things, too much may be ſued : and that Al/exandridas 
did juſtly reprove him, who ſpake very good ſentences to the Ephoyes, but they were over« 
tedious, Oh ſtranger, quoth he, thou ſpeakeſt what thou oughteſt, otherwiſe then thou 
ſhouldeſt. Thoſe that haveleane and thinne bodies ſtuffe them vp with bumbaſting. And 
ſuchas have but poore matter wil puffe-it vp with loftie words. Thereis a marvelous clecre- 
neſle, oras I may terme-itan ealightning of mans judgement drawn from the commerce of 
men, and by frequenting abroade in the world : weare all ſo contrived and compa& in 
ourſelves, that our ſight is made ſhorter by the length of our noſe . When Socrates was 
demaunded whence he was, he anſwered, not of Athens, but of the world; for hee, who 
had his imagination morefull, and farther ſtretching, embraced all the world for his native 

Citie, and extended his acquaintanceghis ſocietie, and affeRions to al man-kind:and not as 
we-do, that looke no further then our feete . If thefroſt chance to nip the vines about my 
village, my Prieſt doth preſently argue, that the wrath of God hangs over our head, and 
chreatencth all mankind : and judgeth that the rheume is alreadie falne vpen the Caniballs. 

In viewing theſe inteſtine and cvill broiles of ours, who doth not exclaime, thatthis 
worldes vaſt-frame is neere vnto a diſſolution, and that the day of judgement is ready to fall 
on vs? never remembring that many worſe revolutions have bin ſeene, and that whileſt we 
are plungedin griefe, and overwhelmed inſorrowe, athouſand other partes of the worlde- 


beſides, are bleſſed with all happineſle , and realloy all pleaſures, and never thinke on-vs? 
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whereas, ivhen Tbcholdeour lies, our licence, andimpunitie , Twonder toſee them (0 
milde andealic. He on whoſe headit haileth,thinks all the Hemiſpheare beſides to bein a 
ſtormeand tempeſt. And as that dull-pated Savoyard faide, that if the ſeely king of France 
could cunningly have managed his fortune, hee might very well have made himſelfe chiefe 
Steward of his Lords houtholae, whoſe imagination conceived no other greatneſle than his 
Maiiters; weare all in{enfible of this kinde oferrour : an errour of great conſequenceand 
prejudice. But wholoever ſhallnrefent vnto his inwardeyes, as it were ma Table, the I- 
dea of the Treat imacce of our vniverſall-mother Nature, attired in her richeſt roabes, '{it- 
tn2 in the throne of her Majzltie, and in her viſage ſhall reade, ſo generall, and ſo conſtant 
av:rietic; heat therein ſhall view himſelfe, not himſelfe alone, but a whole kingdome, to 
Lin refpectofa great circle; but che ſmalleſt point that can be magined, hee onely can va- 
b1c tn according to ther eflentiall gre.tnes and proportion. This great vniverſe (which 
{.:ne multiply as Specrcs vnder one Gemes )1s the true ooking-glafſe wherein we muſt looke, 
{ re wilknow whether webe ofa good ſtamp,orin theright byaſe. To conclude,T would 
havethis wo: \des-traine to be my Schollers choife-booke : So many ſtran oe humours, 


fandry ſes, varying judgeinents, diverle opinions, different lawes, aud fantaſtical cuſtoms | 


ceach-ys to judge riticly of ours, and in{trutt our judgement to acknowledge hisimperfe- 


Qions and natural weakeielſe, whichis nocalie an apprentiſhip : So many innovations 


of eſtates, ſo many i alies of Princes, and changes of publike fortune,may,and ought to teach 
vs, not to make lo great accompt ol ours : So jniny names, fo many victories, and ſo many 
conqueſls buried in arke oblwvion,makes the hope to perpetuate our names, but ridiculous, 
by thefurpriſingoftenne Arvo-letuers, or of a [mall cottage, which 15knowne butby his 
fall. Thepride and fhiercenclle of fo many ſtrange and gorgeous ſhewes : the pride-pufft 
majeſtic of lo many courtrs, andot their greatnetle,onght to confirmeand afſ;:c our fighe, 
vndauntedlyto beare tne attronts and thunder-clappes of ours, without ſecling our eyes : So 
many thoulands of men, lowe-layde in they graves afore-vs, may encourage-vs,not to feare, 
or be diſin.iyed to goc mceete fo good company in the other world ; and (o of all things elſe. 
Our lite ({aide Puhagoras) drawes-nearcyntothe great and populous xſ{cmblies of the O- 
Ivmpike games, wherein ſome, to get the glory, and to wine the goleot the games, exer- 
cle their bodies with all induſtric 3 others, tor greedinellcot gawe, bring thither marchan- 
Ciſc co ſell : others there are (and thoſe benot the worſt) that ſeeke alter no other good, but 
to markec, how, whereforc,and to what end, allthyngs are done : and to beſpeCtators or ob- 
ſervers of other mens lives and ations, that fo they may the betrer judge and direct their 
owne , Vnto examples may a'l che molt proliteble Diſcourſes of Plulolophie bee torted, 
which ought to be the touch-{lone of humane actions, and aruleto lquare them by, to 
whome may befaide, 
| n— 1d fas optare, qd afper 
Utile nummus havet, patrie chariſque propincuts 
Duantum ela; oiriceceat, tem ite Deuseſje 
Jaſfit, & hamana qua parte locatus es nn: re, 
© uid ſums, ant quiazam vittur! gionmur: 
What thou maic{t with, what profic may come cleare, 
From new-ſtampt coyne, to friends and countrie deare, 
What thou oughtlt give : whom God would have thee bee, 
And in what partc mongſt men he placed thee. 
What we are,and wherefore, 
Tolwe here we were bore. | | 
What itistoknow, andnot toknov ( which ought tobe the ſcope of ſtudie) what va« 
four, what temperance, and what juſticc-is : what difference there-is berweene ambition 
and avarice, bondage and freedome, ſubjection ind-bberty, by which markesa man nay 
diſtinguiſh cruc and perfecontentment, and how farre-forth one oughtto ſcare or appre> 
hcnd death, gricfe, orſhame. 
Et quo quemue mode fupgiatque feratque laborems. 
How ev 'ry labourhe may phe, 
And beare, or evry labour flie. 
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meth, that the firſt diſcourſes, wherewith his conceit ſhould be ſprinkled, ought to bee 
thoſe, thatrulc his manners, and dire his ſenſe; which will both teach him to know him. 
ſelfe, and how tolive, and how to die. well. Among the liberall Sciences , let vs beeinne 
with that which makes-vs free : Indeede, they may all in ſome forte ſteade-vs, as anin« 
iruQton to our life, and vſe of-it; as all other things-elfe ſerve the ſame to ſome purpoſe 
or other. But let vs make eſpeciall choyce of that, which may dirctily and pertinently ſerve 
the ſame. If we could reſtraine & adaptthe appurtenances of our lifeto ther right byaſe and 
naturall hmites, we ſhould finde the beſt parte of the ſciences that now arc in vle, cleane 
out offaſhion with vs : yeaand in thoſethatare moſt in yſc, there are certaine by -wayes 
and deepe-ſlows moſt profitable, which we ſhould doc-well to leave, and according tothe 
inſtitution of Secrates, limite the courſe of our ſtudies in thoſewhere profitis wanting, 
ſapere aude, 

Incipe : vivendi qui refte prorogat horam, 

Ruſticus expeltat dum defluat ammis, at ule 

Labitar, + labetur im omne volubilss avum, 

Be bolde to be wiſe : to beginne, be lirong, 

He thatto live well doth the ttme prolong, 

Clowne-like expe&ts , till downe the ſtrezme berunne; 

That runnes, and will runne, till che world be done. 
Ttis more ſiwplicitie to teach our children, 

Duid moveant piſces, enimoſaque jigna eons, 

Lotus & Heſperia quid Capricormu aqua. 

What Psfces move, or hot-breath'd Leos beamed, 

Or {(apricornw bath'd in welterne {treames. 
The knowlege of the ſtarres, and the motion ofthe eightſpheare, before their owne. 
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What longs it to the ſeavcn ſtarres,and me, 

Or thoſe about Boores be. 

Anaximenes writing to Pathagor as, ſaieth with what ſence can I er-mnſe my ſel[ to the ſecren 
of the ftarres, having continually death or bor:lage before mine cies? Foratthat time the Igines 
of Perſia were making preparations to warre againſt his countrie. All men ought to {ay 6, 
Being beaten, with avarice, with raſhneſle, and with ſuperthtion, and hiving ſuch other 
enennes vnto life within him . Wherefore ſhall 1 ſtudic and take care bout the inhablility 
and variation of the world? When hce is once taught what is fit to make him better and vis 
{cr, hc ſhalbe entertaned with Logicke,Muſicke, Geometrie, and Rhctoricke, then having 
ſetied his judgement, looke what ſaencehe doth moſt addift him-ſelfe vnto,he ſhallin ſhore 
time attaine to the perfe&tion of-it, His IcQure {hall befomerimes by way ot talk,and ſum 
times by booke: his tutor may now and then ſupplic-him with the ſame Arthour, as an ende 
and motive of his inſtitution:ſometimes giving himthe pith and ſubſtance of-it readie chews 
ed. And ifof-him-ſelfc hc be not ſo throughly acquainted with bookes,that he mav readi« 
ly find ſo manie notable diſcourſes as areinthem to effe& his purpoſe,it ſhal not beamiſle, 
that ſome learned man being appointed to keepe him company , who at any time of need, 
may furniſh him with ſuch munition,as he ſhall ſtand in necede-oi; that hee may aftcrwa:de 
diſtribute and diſpence them to his beſt vſe. And that this kind of leſſon be mere caſie and 
naturall than that of Gaza, who will make queſtion? Thoſe are but harſh, thornic,and vn* 
pleaſant precepts;vaine,idle and immateriall words,on which ſmal hold may be taken;whers 
mis nothing to quicken the minde, In this,the ſpirite findeth Fi1bſtanceto bite and ſeed vps 
on. A fruit without all compariſon much better,and that will ſoonc beeripe. It is a thing 
worthy conſideration , to ſec what ſtate things are broughtyntoin this our age3 and hows 
Pluloſophy,cven tothe wiſeſt,and men of belt vnderſtanding,is but :n idle, vaine and fan« 
taſticallname,offmall vfe,and leſle worth, bothin opin'on and cſfect. Ithinketheſe Sophie 
ſtries are the cauſe of-it, which have foreſtalled the wayes to come-vnto-it : They doc ves 
ry I|,that goe about to make. it ſeeme as it were inaccethble for children to come vnto , ſet». 
ting-1t forthwith a wrimpled, caſtlic, and frowning viſage ; who hath masked hir withſo 
counterfer, pale, and hideous a countenance? There-is nothin more beauteous , nothing 
more delighttull,nothing more zameſome; and as I may ſay,nothing more fondly My 
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for ſhe preſcatethnothing to our eyes , andpreacheth nothing to our eares,but ſporte and 
paſtime. A ſadde and lowring looke plainely declareth, that thatis not hir haunt. Deme- 
tris the Gramarian, finding a company of Philoſophers ſitting cloſe together in the Tem» 
pleof De/phos, ſaid vnto them,erther 1 am decerved,or by your plauſible and pleaſant lokgs, Jou 
are not inany ſerious and earneſt diſcourſe among#?t your ſelveszto whome one of them named 
Heraclon the Megarian anſwered,that belongeth to them who buſie themſelves in ſeeking, whe- 
ther the future tenſe of the verbe Bax hath a double >,or that labour to find the derivation of the 
comparatives, ysigo Bixlioy, & of the ſuperlatives y,2igioov Bixlivirgt ts they, that muſt chafe in 
entertaining themſelves with their ſcience:as for diſcourſes of Philoſophie they are wont to glad,re- 
joxce, and not to vexe and moleſt thoſe that w/e them. 
Deprenaas animi tormenta latentts in egro, 
Corpore deprenda CF oaudia,ſumit vtrumque 
Inae habitum facies. 
You may perceive the torments ofthe minde, 
Hidden ficke body,you the joyes may finde, 
Theface ſuch habite takes in etther kinde. | 
That minde which harboureth Philoſophic, ought by reaſon of hir ſound health , make 
that body alſo ſound and healthie:it ought to make hir contentment to through-ſhine in all 
extcriour partes:it ought to ſhapen and modell all outward demeanours to the modell of it: 
and by conſequence arme him that doth poſleſſe it, with a gracious ſtoutnes, and livelic 
audacitie,with an ative and pleaſing geſture,and with a ſetled and cheerefil]l countenaunce. 
The moſt evident token and apparant ſigne of true wiſedome,is a conſtant,and ynconftrai- 
ned rejoycing;whoſe eſtate is like vnto al thingsabove the Moone, that is,cver cleare,alwaies 
bright. Itis Baroco and Baraipton,that m.kes their followers prooveſo baſe and idie, and 
not Philoſophie;they know hir nor,but by heare-ſay;what? Is it not thee, that cleerethall 
ſtormes oftheminde? And teacheth miſerie, famine, and ficknes to laugh? Not by reaſon 
of ſome imaginarie Epicicles , but by naturall and palpable reaſons. Shee aymethat no- 
ching but vertue : itis vertue ſhee ſeekes afterz; which as theſchoole ſaicth, is not pitcht on 
the top ofan high, ſteepie,or inacceſſible hil; for they that have come vnto hir, affirme, chat 
cleane-contrarie,ſhee keepes hir ſtand,and holds hir manſ1on,in a faire, flouriſhing, and plea- 
fant plaine,whence as from an high watch Tower,ſhe ſurvaicth all things,to be ſubjctvnto 
hir,to whome any man may with great facility come;ithe but knowe the way or entranceto 
hir pallace:for,the pathes that lead vnto hir, are certainefceſh,and ſhadie greene allies,ſweete 
and flowerie wayes,whoſe aſcent is even,caſte, and nothing weariſome,like vnto that of hea- 
vens- vaultes. Forſomuch as they have not frequented this vertue, who gloriouſly, as ina 
throne of Mijelty fittes ſoveraigne,goodly,trumphant,lovche,cqually delicious,and coura= 
ok proteſting her-ſelfe to be a profeſſed and irreconciliable eneimie to al ſharpeneſle,au- 
erity,feare and compulſion; having naturefor hir guide, fortune and voluptuouſneſle for 
her companions they according to their weakenefle hayeimagjnarily fained hir , to have a 
fooliſh,ſadde, grimme,quarelous, ſpitefull, threatning and diſdainfull viſage,with an horride 
and ynpleaf.nt looke;and have placed her,vpon a craggy,ſharpe, and an rocke, 
amidſt defart cliffes, and vncouth crags, as a $karre crowe, or Bugge-beare, to affrightthe 
common people with. Now the tutour,which ought to know, that hee ſhould rather ſeeke 
to fill the minde,and ſtore the will ofthis diſciple,as much or rather more,withlove and affe- 
Qion,then with awe,andreverence vnta vertue,may fhewe and tell him, that Poets followe 
common humours,making him plainely to perceive,and as it werepalpablic to feele,that the 


Gods have rather placed labour and ſweat at the entrances, which leade to Yenzs chambers 


then atthe dores, that dire&t to Pallas cabinets. 


And when he ſhall perceive his ſcholler to have a ſenſible feeling ofhimelfe, preſenting 


Bradamant,or Angelica before him,as a Miſtreſſe to enjo,cmbeliſhed with a natural,a&tive, 


generous and vn{potted beautic,not vglie or Giant-like, but blithe and livelie, inreſpe& ofa 


wanton, ſofte,affeed,and artificiall-flaring beautie;the one attired like vnto a yoong man, 
coyfed with a bright-ſhining helmet,the other diſguiſed and dreſt about the head hke vnto 


an impudent harlot,with embroyderies,trizclings,and carcanets of pearles : he will no doubt: 


deeme his owne love to be aman and no woman,tfin his choice he differ from that cffemi- 


Iaven ſat.9. 19 


gate ſhepheard of Phrigin. Inthisnew kinde of leſſon, he ſhall declare vato him, that the 
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prize,the glory,& height of true vertue, confiſteth in thefacility, profit 8 pleaſure of his ex. 
erciſes:ſo farre from difficultie, and encombrances,that children as well as men,the ſimple ag 


ſoone as the wiſe,may come vnto hir. Diſcretion and temperance, not force or way-ward. 


neflc are the inſtruments to bring hum vnto hir . Socrates (vertues chiefe favorite) that hee 
might the better walke in the pleaſant,natural and open path,of hir progeet es,doth volunta. 
rily and in good earneſt, quit all compulſion. Shee 1s the nurſe and fofter-mother ofall hy. 
mane pleaſures, who in making them juſt and vpright,ſhe alſo makes themſure and fincere. 
By moderating them , ſhee keepeth them in vre and breath. Inlimiting and cutting them. 
off whome lhe refuſeth;ſhe whets-vs-cn toward thoſe ſhe leayeth vnto vgand plenteouſlie 
[caves-vs them,which Nature pleaſeth , and like akinde mother giveth vs over vnto ſacictie, 
ifnot vnto weariſomneſle; vnlefle we will peradyenture ſay, that the rule and bridle, which 


Naycth the drunkard before drounkennefle, the glutton before ſurferting, and the letcher | 


before the looſing of his haire, be the enemies of our pleaſures. If common fortunefaile-hir, | 
it cleerely ſcapes hinzor ſhe cares not for hir,or ſhe frames another vnto hir-ſclf, altogether hir | 
owne,not ſo fleceting,nor ſo rowling. She knoweth the way how to be rich, mighty and wiſe, 
and how to lie in ſwecte-perfumed beds. Sheloveth life; ſhe delights in beauty, in glory, & 
in health. Buthir proper and particular office is,firſt to knowe how to ve ſuch gocdes tems 
perately, and how to looſe them conſtantly. An ofhce much more noble,then ſevere,with- 
out which, al courſe of life is vnnaturall, turbulent and deformed, to which one may lawfully | 
joyne thoſe rocks,thoſe encombrances,and thoſe hideous monſters. If fo it happen,that his | 
Diſciple proove of ſo different a condition, that he rather love to give-care toan idle fable, 
then vnto the report of ſome noble voiage, or other notable and wile diſcourſe when he ſhal 
beare-it;z that atthe ſound of a drumme or clang ofa Trumpet, which are wont to rowze 
and armethe youthly heate of his companions, turneth to another that calleth him to ſeea 
play,tumbling,jugling tricks,or other idle looſe-time ſports;and who for pleaſures-ſake doth 
not deeme it more delightſome toreturne all ſweaty and weary froma vioriouscombate, 
from wreſtling or riding of a horſe, than from a T ennis- court,or dancing ſchoole, withthe 
prize or honor of ſuch exerciſes; The beſt remedy I know for ſuch a one,is,to put him pren- 
tiſe to ſome baſe occupation,in ſome good towne or other, yea were he the ſonne ofa Duke; 
according to P/atoes rule,who ſaieth,that children mu? be P{aced,not according to their fathers 
conditions bat the faculties of their mind. Since 1tis Philoſophie that teacheth vs tolive, and 
that infancy as well as other ages,may plainly readehir leſſons inthe ſame,why ſhould it not 
be imparted vnto yoong ſchollers? 

Vaum & molie lutums eff, nunc nunc properandus,& acrs 

Fmngenans ſme fe rota. 

He's moiſt and ſoft mould,and muſt by and by 

Be caſt,made vp,while wheele whirl's readily. 

Weare taught to live, when our lifeis well-nigh ſpent. Many ſchollers have bcene in- 
feed with that lothſome and marrow-waſting diſcaſe, before ever they cameto reade 
eAriſtotle;treatiſe of Temperance. Cicero was wont to ſay, That conl/dhe omt-lrve the Ives of 
tw men,he ſhould never finde lealure to ſiudze the Lyrike Poets. And I finde theſe Sophifters 
both worſe and more vnprofitable. Our childe is engaged in greater matters3 And but the 
firſt fiftcene or ſ1xteene yeares of his life, are due ynto Pedantiſme, the reſt vnto aRion : let 
vs therefore employ ſo ſhort time, as we have to live in more neceſſaric inſtructions. Itis 
an abuſe; remove theſe thornie quiddities of Logike, whereby aur life can no whit be a+ 
mended, and betake ourſelves to the ſimple diſcourſes of Philoſophiez know. how to chuſe 
and fitly to make vic of them : they are much more eafie to be conceived then one of Bocace 
his tales. A childe comming from nurſe is more capable of them, then he is tolearne to reade 
or write. Philoſophic hath diſcourſes, whereof infancie as well as decaying old-age may 
make good vic. Tam of Platarkes minde, whichis, that -£iftorle did not ſo much ammule 
his great Diſciple about the arts how to frame Sillogiſmes, or the principles of Geomes» 
tric,as he endevourcd to inſtrut-him with good precepts,concerning valor, proweſſe,mag- 
Nanimitie and temperance, andan vndanted aſſurance not to feare any thing ; and with fuch 
awnition heſenthim, being yet very yoong, toſubdue the Empire ofthe world, oncly with 
30000. footemen,4.000. horſemen, and 42009. crownes in monie. As for other artcs and 
ſciences, he faith Alexander honored them, and commended their excellencie and comlines ; 


bue 


| T be firft Booke. 
but for any. pleaſure he tooke in them , his affeAtion could not eafily be drawne to exerciſe 
them. * | f | ; 
—— petite hinc invene/que ſent/que 1 Sat.5.64 
Finem animo certummiſerique Viatica canis. | 
Young men and olde,drawe hence(inyouraffaires) 
| Yourmindes ſet marke, proviſion for graic haires. ; 
Itis that which Epicure ſaid in the beginning of his letter to Menicens: Neither let the 
poongeſt ſhunne , nor the oldeſt wearie himſelfe wn philoſophying, for who doth otherwiſe ſeemeth 
 #0ſay.that either the ſeaſon to lrve happily ts not yet come,or u4 alreadie paſt, Yet would I nothave 
this m_ gentleman pent-vp, nor careleſly caſt-offto the heedles choller, or miclancholie 
humor of thehaſty ſchoole-maiſter. I would not have his budding ſpirit corrupted with 
keeping-him faſt-tide, and as it were labouring foureteene or fifteene houres a day poaring 
on his booke, as ſome doe, as if he were a day-labouring man} neither doe I thinke-it ficif 
at any time,by reaſon of ſome ſolitarie or melancholie complexion, he ſhould be ſeene with 
an over-indiſcreete application given to his booke, it ſhould be cheriſhedin him} for, that 
doth often make-him both vnapt for civill converſation, and diſtratshim from better em- 
Pe : How many have ſeene m my dates, by an over-greedie defire of knowledge, 
2ecome as it were fooliſh ? Carneades was ſo deepely plunged, and as I may ſay beſottedin 
it, that he could never have leaſure to cut his haire, orparehisnales : nor would I have his 
noble maners obſcured by the mavilitie and barbariſme of others . The French wiſedome 
hath long ſince proverbially beene ſpoken- off, as very aptto conceive ſtudie in hir youth, 
but moſt vnaptto keepe it long. In good truth, weſee at this day, that there isnothing 
lovehier to bcholde, then the yoong children of Fraxce ; but for the moſt part,they deceive 
the hope which was fore-apprehended of them : for when they once become men, there-is 
no excellencie atall inthew. I have heard men of vnderſtanding holde this opinion, that 
thecolledges to which they are ſent(of which there arc ſtore) doe thus beſotte-them:where- 
asto our ſcholler, a cabinet, a gardin, thetable, the bed, afolitarines, a companie, morning 
and evening, andall houres ſhall beahkevnto him, all places ſhall be a ſtudie for him : for 
Philoſophie (as a former of judgements. and modeler of cuſtomes) ſhall be his principall 
leſſon, having the priviledgeto entermedlchir (elfe with all thing,andin all age Ifocrates 
the orator, being once requeſted at the great banket to ſpeake of his arte, when all thought 
he had reaſon to anſwere,ſaid, It is not now time to doe what I can, and what ſhould now be doneg 
I cannot doeeit;, For, to preſent orations, or to enterinto diſputation of Rhetorike, before a 
companie aſſembled tozether tobe merrie, and make _ cheere, would be but a medly of 
harſh and jarring muſicke. Thelike may be ſaid of all other ſciences. But touching Philoſo- 
phie,namely in thar point where it treateth of man,and of his duties, and offices,it hath beene 
the common judgement of the wiſeſt, that in regarde of the pleaſantnes of hir converſation, 
ſhe oughtnot to be rejeRed, neither at banquets, nor atſportes. And Plato havinginvited 
hir to his ſotemne feaſt, wee ſee how kindely ſhe entertaineth the companie with a milde 
behaviour, fitly ſuting hir ſelfe to time and place, notwithſtanding it be one of his learned'ſt 
and profitable diſcourles. ; 
e/Eque pauperibus prodeſt Jocupletibus eque, Blor.lib,t.epift 
Et neglefla eque puerts ſembuſque nocebit. Iz5, 
Poore men alike, alikerich men it eaſeth, 
Alike it ſcorneth old, and yoong diſpleaſeth. 
So doubtles he ſhall leſſe be idle then others ; for even as thepaces we beſtow walking 
In a gallerie,although they be twice as many more,wearie-vs not ſo much as thoſe we ſpend 
in going aſet journey : So our leſſon being paſt over, asit were, by chance, or way of en- 
counter,without {tri obſervance of imeor place, being applied to all our attions, ſhall be 
digeſted,and never felt. Allſportes andexerciſes ſhalbe a part of his ſtudie;running,wreſt- 
ling, mufike, dancing, hunting, and managing of armes, and horſes. I would have the ex- 
terior demeanor or decencie,and the diſpoftion of his perſon to be faſhioned togither with 
his minde : for, itis not aminde, it is nota body that weere#t, but itisa man, and we muſt x 
not maketwo partes of him. And as Platoſaith, they muſt not be eretled one without another, 
but equally be direfled, no otherwiſe then a comple of horſes matched to drawe m one ſelfe-ſame 
rreme, And to heare-him, dothhenot ſcrmeto employ _ time and care }n the — . 
4. 0 
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of his body: and tothinke that the minde is together with the ſame exerciſed; and not the 
contrarie? As for other matters,this inſtitution ought to be direed by afiweet-ſevere mild. 
nes; Not as ſome doe, who in liew of gently-bidding childrento the banquet of letters, 
preſent them with nothing but horror arid crueltie. Let me havethis violence and com. 
pulſion removed, there-is nothing that, in me ſeeming, doth more baſtardiſe and dizziea 
- well-borne, and gentlenature ; Ifyou would have him ſtand inawe of ſhame and puniſh. 
ment, doenot ſo much enure him to-it : accuſtome him patiently to endure ſweate and 
colde, the ſharpenes of the winde, the heate of theſunne, and how to deſjife all hazards, 
Removefrom him alniceneſle and quaintneſle in clothing,nlying,in eating, 1n diinking: 
faſhion him to all things; that he prove not a faire and wanton-puling boy, but aluſty & yi. 
gorous boy: When I wasa childe,being a man,& now Iam old,I have ever judged & belce- | 
ved theſame. But amongſt other things, I could never away with this kinde of diſcipline vſed * 
in moſt of our Colledges.It had peradventure bin leſ[e-hurttull if they had ſomewhat enclis * 
ned to mildenes or gentle entreatie. Itis a very priſon of captivated youth, and proves diſlo. 
lute,in puniſhing it beforeit beſo. Come ypon them whenthey are going to their leflon, & | 
you heare nothing but whipping and brawling, both of children tormented, & maiſters be- 
fotted with anger & chafing. How wide are they, which goe aboutto allure achildes minde 
to gocto his booke, being yet buttender and fearefull, witha ſtcarne-frowning, counte- | 
nance, and with hands-full of roddes? Oh wicked and pernicious manner of teaching! | 
which Yumtihan hath very well noted , that this imperious kinde of authoritie, namely this . 
way of puniſhing of children, drawes many dangerous inconveniences with-it. How much 
more decent wereit, toſeetheir ſchoole-houſes and formes ſtrewed with greene boughes 
and flowers, then with bloodic burchen twigges? It it lay in me, I would doe as the Philo- 
ſopher Spen/ppms did, who cauſed the piures of Gladnes and Toy, of Flora and of the Gra- 
ces to be ſet-yp round about his ſchoole-houfe. Where their profit heth,there ſhould alſobe 
their recreation. Thoſe meates ought to beeſugred-over, that are healthfull for childrens 
ſtomakes, and thoſe made bitter that are hurtfull for them. Tt is ſtrange to ſee how.carefull 
Plato ſheweth himſelfe in framing of his lawes about the recreation and paſtime of the 
youth of his Cittie, and how farre he extends himſelfe about their exerciſes, ſports , ſongs, 
leaping, and dancing, whereof he ſaieth, that ſevere antiquitieg.ve the conduGt and patro- 
nage vnto the Gods themſelves, namely to Appello,to he Mules, and to Minerva. Marke 
but how farre-forth he endevoreth to give athouſand precepts to be kept in his places of 
exerciſes both of body and minde. As for learned Sciences, hee ſtands not much vpon 
them, and ſeemeth in particular to commend Pockie, but for Muſickes-ſake. All ſtran oenes 
and ſelfc-particularitic in our manners, and conditions, is to be ſhunned, as an enemie to ſo- 
cicticand civill converſation. Who would not be aſtoniſhed at Demophoons complexion, 
chiefe ſteward of Atexandershouſhold, who was wont to ſweare::. the ſhadowe, and Qui- 
ver for cold inthe ſunne ? Thaveſeene ſome to ſtartle at the ſmell of an apple, more thenat 
the ſhotte ofa peece3 ſome to befrighted with a mouſe, ſomereadic to caſt their gorge at the 
fight ofa meſle of creame,and others to be ſcared with ſeeing afcther-bed ſhaken : As Ger- 
manicu who could notabideto fee a cock, or heare his crowing. 'T here may happily be ſome 
hidden propriety of nature,whichin my judgement might eafily beremovedyf it were taken 
1n tune. Lon hath gotten this vpon me (I muſt confeſſe with much a doe) for,except 
becre, all things elſe that are mans foode agree mdifferently with my taſte. The body being 
erg gre, to be accommodated to all faſhions and ciſtomes; and (alwaies provided 
1s appetites & defires be kept vnder)let ayong man boldely be made fit for all nations and 
companies,yeaif neede befor, all diſorders and {urfetings3 et him acquaint himſelfe withall 
faſhions; That he may be able to doe all things,and love to doenone but thoſe that are com- 
mendable. Some {trift Philoſophers commend not, but rather blame Cal/thenes,for looſing 
the good favour of his Maiſter Alexavder,only becauſe he would not pledge him as much as 
he had drunke to him. Heſhal laugh, jeſt, dally, and debauch himſelfe with his Prince. And 
In his debauching, I would have him out-goal his fellowes in vi gor and conſtancie,and that 
he omitte not to doeevill, neither for want of ſtrength or knowledge, but for lacke of will. 
Alultum intereſt trum peccare. quis noletaut neſciat. I thought to have honored a gentleman 
| (asgreataſtranger,andas farrefrom ſuch riotous diſorders as any is in France) by enquiring 


of hum in very good companie, how many times in all hislife he had beene drunke in Ger- 


mane, 
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manic, during the time of his abode there, about the neceſſaric affaires of our King; who - Y 
tooke it even as I ment-it, and anſwered, three times, telling the time and manner-how. T 
know ſome,who for want of that qualitie, have beene much perplexed when they have had | 
occaſionto converſe with that nation. I haye oftennoted with great admiration, that won- Et1f.17.23: 
derfull nature of elcibiades, to ſee how eafily he could fute himlelfe to fo divers faſhions, 
and different humors, without prejudice vnto his health; ſometimes exceeding the ſump. 
tuouſnes and pompe of the Perſians, and now andthen ſurpaſſingtheauſteritie and fruga- 
ltic of the Lacedemonians,as reformed in Sparta,as voluptuous in ſoma. 
Omnu Ariſtippum decuit color, ſtatus, res. 
All colours, Nags Ji things are fit 
For courtly Ariſtipps wit. 
Such a one would I frame wy Diſciple, 
w— quem auplict parno org velat, 
Alirabor ute via ſiconverſa decebit, 
Whom patience clothes with ſutes of double kind 
I muſe,the another way will finde. 
Perſonamque feret non inconcinnis viramque. 
He not vnfitly may, 
Both parts and perſons play. | 
Loe-here my lefſons,wherin he that afteth them,profiteth more,then he that but know- 
eth them,whomeif you ſee,you heare,and if you heare him,you ſee him. God forbid, ſayeth 
ſome body in P/ato,that to Philoſophic, be to learne many things, and to exerciſe the artes. 
Hanc ampliſſimam onmnium artium bene vivendi d:/ciplinam , vita magis quam litterss perſequuts 
ſunt. This diſcipline of living well , which is the amplest of all other artes, they followed rather in 
their lrves then their learning or writing. LeoPrince of the Philiatians,enquiring of Herach- 
des Ponticus, what arte he profeſſed, anſwered. Sir, I profeſle neither art nor ſcience ; but L 
am a Philoſopher. Some reproved Dzogenes,that being an ignorant man,he did nevertheleſle 
meddle with Philoſophie,-to whome hercplyed, ſo much themore reaſon have, and to 
orcater purpoſe doc I meddle with-it. Hegeſias praid- him vpon a time to reade ſome booke 
vnto him; Ton are a merry man, ſaidehee 2 As yon chuſe naturall and notpainted, right 
and not counterfeit figges to cate, why doe you not likewiſe chuſe, not the painted and 
written, but thc true and naturall excrcfes2 He ſhall not ſo muchr eate,asate his leſſon. 
In.his ations ſhall he make repetition of th: ſame. We muſt obſerve, whether there be 
wiſcdomein his enterpriſes, integritie in his demeanor,modeſtie in his jeſtures, juſtice in his 
aGtions,judgement and gracein his ſpeech,courage in his ſickenes, moderation inhis ſports, 
temperance in his pleaſures, orderin the government of his houſe, and indifferencie m his 
taſte, whetherit be fleſh, tiſh,wine,or water,or whatſoever he feedethvpon. © ui d;/ciplnans 
ſnam non oſtentationem ſcientie, (edlegem vite putet ; o_ obtemperet ipſefibi, & decretis pa- 


reat. Who thinkes his learning not an oftentation of knowleage, but a law of life and himſelfe obajes 
hunſelfe and doth what ts decreede. 


truce mirror of our diſcourſes, is the courſe of our lives. Xeaxidamus anſwered one 
thatWnaunded of him,why the Lacedemonians did not drawe into a booke, the ordinan- 
ccs of prowelle, that ſotheir yong men might rcade them; 5s, ſaith he, becauſe they would 
rather accuſtome them to deedes and attions,then to boo!:es and writings. Compare at the end of 
| fiftceneor fixteene yeares one of theſe-collegiall Latinizers , who hath employed all that 
while onely in learning how to ſpeake, to ſuch a one as I meane. The world is nothing but 
babling and words, and Ineverſaw man, that doth not rather ſpeake more then he ought, 
then leſſe. Notwithſtanding halfe our age is conſumed that way. Wearekeptfoure or five 
yeares learning to vnderſtand bare words, and to joyne them into clauſes, then as long in 
proportioning a great body extended into foure or five parts; and five more atleaſt, ere we 
can ſuccinly know how to mingle,joync &interlace them handſomly into aſubtil faſhion, 
and into one coherent orbe. Let-vs leave-it to thoſe, whoſe profefſion is to doenothin 
elſe.Bcing once on my journey toward Orleans, it was my chance to meete ypon that plaine 
that lieth on this fide C/ery, with two Maiſters of Arts, traveling toward Zurdearx, about 
fiftiepaces onefromanother, farre-off behinde them, I deſcridea troupe of horſcmien, their 
Muſters r:ding formoſt, who was the Earle of Rochefocawt 3. one of my ſervants cnquiring 
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ofthe firſt of thoſe Maiſters of artes,what gentleman he was that followed him; he ſuppoſins 
my ſervant had meanthis felow-ſcholler, for he had not yetſcene the Earles traine,antiwer.g 
pleaſantly, He tu no gentleman Sir,but a Gramatian,and Tam 4 Logitian. No'y we that contra, 
riewiſe ſecke not to framea Gramarian, nora Logitian, but a complcate gentleman, let x 
give themleaveto miſpend their timez we have elſe-where, and fomewhat clle ofmore im. 
porteto doe. Soth. our Diſciple be well and ſufficiently flored with mateer ; words yjtt 
followe apace, andf t1cy will not followe gently, hec ſhall hale them-on perforce. 1 heare | 
ſome excuſe themſclves,that they cannot expreſletheir meaning,and make a femblancethar 
their heades are ſo full-ſtufft with many goodly things, but for want of clogueiice they can 
neither vtter nor make ſhewe of them. It s ameeretopperic. And will you knowe whit, in 


. my ſeeming, thecauſeis? They are ſhadowsand Chimeraes,proceeding of ſome formeleſſe 


conceptions, which they cannot diſtinguiſh or reſolve within, and by coniequence are not 
able to produce them,inaſmuch as they vnderſtand not themſelves: And if you but marke 
their earneſtneſle,and how they ſtammer and labor atthe point of their delivery, youwoulde 
decme,that what they go withall, is buta conceiving, and thereforenothingncere downe. 
Iying;andthat they doe butlicke that imperfe and ſhapelcſ[e Jump of matter. Agsftor me, 
] am of opinion, and Socrateswould have it ſo,that hewho hath a cleare :nd lively im.gina- 
tion in his mind, mav eaſily produce a'1d vtter the ſame,althoughit bein Bergamaik,or Welſh, 
and if he be dombe,by fignes and tokens. 

Uerbaque previſam rem v.99 myitn ſequentHr. 

When watter we fore-knowe, 

Wordes voluntary Howe. 

As oneſaide,as pociically m his proſe, ca res rior ocompoiere, verbe ambiunt. Fhes 
miiterhath poſſe eſt their mmdes,they hunt after word:and ano rhor:ip/e res verbs rapmnt. T hives 
them(elvc; wil catch and carry words: He knowes neither Ablative,Conjunctive,Sthitanive, 
nor Gramar, no more «looth his Lackey, nor any Oyſter-wife about the [lreete+, and yetif 
you have a mind to-it,he wil entertaine you your fil,and peradven'nre ſtumble as htle and a 
ſc]1dome agaiſttkerules of his tongue,as the beſt muiſter of artes in Fravce. Hee hath no 
$ill in Rhetoricke, nor can hee with apreface fore-ſtall and captivate the Gentle Readers 

ood will:nor careth he greatly to knowe it. 1n good ſooth all this gariſh painting 1s eafily 
defaced,by theluſtre of an in-bred,and {imple trueth; for thele dainties and quaint deviſes, 
ſerve but to ammule the vulgare ſorte;vnapt and incapableto taſte the moſt ſo!;de,and firm 
meate:as Afer very plainely declureth in Corxelics Tacitns, "The Ambaſſadours of Semer 
being come to ( lcomenes King of Sp.zrta,prepared with alone prohxe Orition,to {iirrehim 
to war againſt the tyrant 'Pokcrates, after he had hſtned a good while vnto them, his an- 
{fwerc was:T ouching your Exordium or beginnirs 1 have forgortens-i! the middle | 7enember not; 
a for your conclyſron I wil do nothing in-it. A fit, and {to my thinking)a very good anſwer;and 
the Orators were put to ſuch a ſhifts they knew not what to reply. And what ſaid another? 
the rhenians from out two of their cunning Archite&s,were to chuſe one to ereRt a notable 
great frame:the one of them more affected an ſelfe-preſuming, preſented himſe!fe before 
them,with a ſmootheforepremeditated diſcourſe, about the ſubje& of that picce _ 
and thereby drewethe judgements of the common people vnto his hking; but the Merin 


| ewe wordes,ſpake thus : Lordes of Athens, what this man hath ſaide , 1 willpcrforme. Tnthe 


greateſt earne{incſle of Ciceroes eloquence many were drawne into akinde of admirationz 
But Cato jeaſting atit.ſaid have net we apleaſant Conſull? A quicke cunning Arcument,and 
a witty ſaying, whether it go before, or come afterat is never out of reaſon. If it have no co 
Herence with that which gocth before,nor with what commeth after; itis 200d and com- 
mendablein itſelfe. T am none of thoſe that thinke a good rime,to make a good Poeme; Ict 
himhardly(iffo heplcaſe)make a ſhort fillable long,it isno great matter:if the invention bee 
rare and good,and his wit and judgement have cunningly plaide their part. I wil ſay to ſuch 
aonGheisa good Poct,but an'ill Verſifier. 

Emmntle maris durus componere verſus, 

A man whoſe ſenſe could finely pearce, 

But harſh and hard to make averſe. 
Let a man (faeth Horace) makehis worke looſe all ſeames,meaſures,and joynts. 

T emporacerta madoſque,F quod prins ordine verbum eſt. 
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 Poſterins facias,preponens, witimea primts, 

Invemas etiam difretti membra Poete. 

Set times and moods,make you the firſt worde laſt, 
Thelaſt worde firſt,as if they were new caſt: 

Yet find thunjoynted Poets joynts [tand faſt. 

He ſhall for all that,nothing gaine-ſay himſelfe,every piece will make a good ſhew. To 
this purpoſe anſwered CMerander thoſe that chidde him, the day being at hand,n which he 
had promiſed a Comedy,and had not begunne the ſame,7t-rxt, ſaidehe, it is alreadve fini- 
ſped,there wanteth nothing but to adde the verſe unto-1t : for,having ranged and caſt the plotin 
his minde,he madeſmall accompt of feete, of meaſures, or cadences of verſes, which indecd 
are but of ſmall import inregarde of the reſt. Since great Ronzarde and learned Beflxy,have 
raiſed our French Poeſte vnto thatheight of honour,where it now-1s: I ſeenot one of theſe 
petty-ballad-makers,orprentiſe-dogrell rymers,that doth not bumbaſt his labors with high 
ſwelling and heaven-diſtmbowelling wordes,and that doth not marſhall his cadences veric 
neere as they doe. Phu ſonat quam valet. The ſouna is more then the weight or worth, And 
for the vulgare ſort,there were never ſo many Poets,and ſo fewe good:but as it hath bin ca 
forthem to repreſent their rymes, ſo come they farre ſhort ininutating therich deſcriptions 
of the one. and rare inventions of the other. But what ſhall he doe, if he bee vrged with ſo- 
phiſticall ſubcilties about a Sillogiſme? A gammon of Bacon makes a man drinke, drinking 
quencheth a mans thirſt, E7go,a gammon of bacon quencheth a mans thirſt. Let him mock 
at-it, it is more wittie to be mockt at, then to be aunſwered . Let him borrowethis plea- 
fant counter-craft of Aritippus Why ſhall I unbind that which being bound doth ſomuch trou- 
ble me? Some one propoſed certaine Logicall quidditics agamſt Cleamtbes,to whom (hriſpe 
px: ſaide;vie ſuch jugling trickes to plaic with children, and divert not theſerious thoughtes 
of an aged man toſuch idie matters. Ifſuchfooliſh wiles,contorta & aculeata ſophiſmata; In- 
rricate and ſtinged ſophiſmes,nuuſt perſwade a lie,it is dangerous;but if they proove void of any 
effec,and moove him but to laughter , I ſee not why he ſhall beware of them. Soine there 
are {o fooliſh that wil goa quarter of a mile out of the way to hunt after a quaint new-wordif 
they once get in chacez At qui non verba rebus aptant, ſed res extrinſecua arceſſunt, quibus verba 
conveniant. Or /uch as fit not wordes to matter but fetch matter from abroade, whereto words1 
be fited, And another, 9wi alicmins verbi decore placentis, vocentur adid quod non propoſue- 
runt ſcribere. Who are allured by the grace of ſome pleaſing word,to write that they intended not to 
write. I doe more willingly winde vp a witty notable ſentence, thatſo T,may feweat vpon 
ine,then vnwinde my thread to goe fetchit. Contrariwiſegt is for words to ſerve and waite 
vpon the matter,and not for matter to attend ypon words, and if the French tongue cannot 
reach vato-it,let the Gaskonie,or any other. T wouid have the matters to ſurmount, and ſo 
fil the imagination of him that harkeneth,that he have no remembrancear all of the wordes. 
It is anaturall,Gfmple, and vnaffcRed ſpeach that I love,ſo written as it is ſpoken,& ſuch vp- 
on the paper,as itis inthe mouth, pithy,ſinnowie, full, ſtrong, compendious, and material 
ſpcach, not ſo delicate and affeRed, as vehement andpiercing, | 

Hec demum ſapiet diflio, que feriet, 
In fine, that wordis wiſely fit, 
Which ſtrikes the ſence, the marke doth hit. 

Rather difficulc then tedious, voyde of affeRation, free, looſe and bolde, that ey 
member of-it ſceme.to make a bodiez not Pedanticall, nor Frierhke, nor Lawyerhike, but 
rather downe-right, Souldier-like. As Seton calleththat of [u/ius {2/ar, which T ſeeno 
reaſon that ſome ſhoulde goe about to diſgrace . I have ſometumes pleaſed my (elfe in imi- 
eating that licentiouſneſſe or wanton humour of our youths , in wearing of their garments; 
as carcleſly to ct their cloakes hang downe over one ſhoulder; to weare their cloakes ſcarfe 
or bawdnkewife, and their ſtockings looſe-hanging about theirlegs. Ir repreſentsakinde 
of diſdainefull fierceneſle of theſe forraine embelliſhings, and negle& careleſneſle of arte: 
But 1 commend-itmorebeing employcdinthe courſe and forme of ſpeech. All manner 
of affeation , namely in the livelineſſe and libertie of France, is vnſcemely ina Courtier. 
Andin a Monarchie every gentleman ought to addreſſc himſelfe vnto a Courtiers carriage. 
Therefore do we well ſornewhat to encline to anative and carelefſe behaviour. Ilikenot a 
contexture, where the ſcamesand pieces may be ſeene : As in awell compaRt body, what 
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neede a man diſtinguiſh and number all the bones and veines ſeverally? Yue veritati operam 
dat oratio, incompoſuta fit & ſimplex, us accurate loquitur, mi qui vult puride loqua?T he peach 
that intendeth truth muſt be plane and unpoliſht : Who ſpeakerh elaborately , but be that meanes 
20 ſheake wnſavonredy? That eloquence offercth injurie vnto things , which altogether 
drawes-vs to obſerve-it. As inapparrellitisa ligne of pulillanimitic for one to marke him. 
ſelfe, in ſomeparticular and vnuſuall faſhion : ſo likewiſe in common vas , for one to 
hunt after new phraſes, and vnaccuſtomed-quaint words, proceedethof a ſcholaſticall and: 
childiſh ambition. Let me vſe none other then are ſpoken in the halls of Pars, Ariſtophanes 
the Gramarian, was ſomewhat out of theway, when he reproved Epicurms,for the ſumplici. 
tie ofhis words, and the end of his arte oratorie, which was onely perſpicuitie in ſpeach. The 


imitation of ſpeach, by reaſon of the felicitic of it, followeth preſently a whole nation. The | 


' imitation of judging and inventing, comes moreſlow. The greater number of Readers, | 


becauſe they have-found one ſelfe-ſame kinde of gowne, ſuppole molt falſly to holde one | 
lke body. Outward ents and cloakes may be borrowed, but never the ſinewvs and 
ſtrength ofthe body. Moſt of thoſe that converſe with me, ſpeake like vnto theſe Eſſayes; * 
but I know not whether they thinke ahke. The Athenians (as Plato averreth) have for - 
their parteſgreat care to be fluent and eloquentin their ſpeach; The Lacedemonians ende. 
uourto be ſhort and compendious; And thoſe of {cet labour more to be plentifull in con. | 
ceites, then in language. And theſeare the beſt. Zeno was wont to ſay, That hee hadrwo 
fortes of diſciples, the one hee called prxax yes, curious to learne things, and thoſe were his dar. 
lings, the other he termed >oyopiaze, who reſpefed nothing more then thelanguage. Yet 
canno manſay, but that to ſpeake well, is moſt gracious and comendable, bur not fo ex- 
cellent as ome makeit : and I am griveed to ſee how we employ moſt parte of our time a- 
bout that onely. I would firſt knowe mince owne tongue perfeRly, then my neighbours 
with whom I have moſt commerce. I muſt needes acknowledge,that the Greeke and La- 
tine tongues, are great ornaments in a gentleman, but they are purchaſed at over-high a 
rate. Vſe-it who hiſt, I will tellyou how they may be gatten better cheape, and much ſoo» 
ner then is ordinarily yſed, which was tried in my ſelfe. My late father, having by all the 
meanes andinduſtrie, that is poſſible for man, ſought amongſt the wiſeſt, and men of beſt 
vaderſtanding, to findea oſt exquiſite and ready way of teaching, being adviſed of the ins 
conveniences then in ve; was given to vnderſtand, that the lingering while, and beſt parte 
of our youth, that we employ in learning the tongues, which coſt-them nothing, is the on- 
ly canſe wee cannever attaine to that abſolute perfeftion of $kill and knowledge, of the 
Greekes, and Romanes, Idoe not believe that to be the onely cauſe. But ſo it-is, the ex- 
pedicnt my father found-out, was thisz that being yet atnurſe, and before the firſt look 
of my tongue, I wasdehvercd to a Germaine ( who died fince, a moſt excellent Phiſitian 
in Frexce ) he being then altogetherignorant of the French tongue, but exquiſitely ready 
and skillfull in the Latine. This man, whom my father had ſent-for of purpoſe, and to 
whom he gave very great cntertainement, had me continually in his armes , and was mine 
onely overſeer. There were alſo joyned vnto him two of his countrimen , but not fo lear- 
ned; whoſe charge was to attend, and nowand then, to play with me; and all theſe together 
did never entertaine me with other then the Latine tongue. As for others of his houſhold, 
itwasaninviolablerule, that neither himſelfe , nor my mother, nor man, nor maide-ſers 
vant, wereſuffered to ſpeake one worde in my company, except fuch Latine wordes,asc- 
very one had learned to chatteand prattle with mee, It were ſtrange to tell how everic one 
in the houſe profited therein . My father and my mother learned ſo much Latine , that 
for a neede they could vnderſtand-it, when they heard-it ſpoken, even ſo did all the houl 
holde ſervants, namely fuch as were neereſt and moſt about-me. To be ſhort, we wereall 
ſo Latinized, that the townes round about vs had their ſhare of-itz infomuch as even at this 
day, many Latine names both of workemen and of their tooles, are yet m vſe among them. 
And as for my ſelfe, I was above ſix yeares olde, and could vnderſtand no more French or 
Perigordine, then Arabike, and that without arte , without bookes , rules, or gramet, 
without whipping or whining, I had gottcnaspure a Latine tongue as my maiſter could 


{peake; the rather becauſe I could neither mingle or confound the = 


e with other tongues 
If for an Eſſay they would give me a Theame, whereas the faſhion in Colledees is, to g1Ve 


it in French, I hadit in bad Latine, to reduce theſame into good, And Nicholas __ 
| | - who 
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who hath writtten De comtys Romanorum, Wilham G Guerentt , who hath coinmented Ar; 
otfe : George Bacbanazs, that famous Scottiſh Poet, and /Marke- Antonie Muret, whom 
( while he liv red) both Frauce and7tahe tothis day, acknoledgeto have beene the beſt Ora- 
tor : all which have have beene my familiar tutors, have often told me, that n mine infan- 
cie I had the Latine tongue fo readic and ſo perfe&, that themſelves feared to take mee in 
hand. And Bachman, whom afterward I ſavy attending on the Marſhall of Briſſack,told me, 
he was about to write a treatiſe of the inſtitution of chil dren, and that he toke the modell and 
atterne ina mine : for, at th:it time he had the charge and bringing vp of the yong Earle 
of Briſſack, whom ſince we have ſeene proveſo worthy and fo valiant a Captaine. As for 
the Candles, wherein I have but ſmall vnderſtanding, my father purpoſed to make mee 
learne-it by arte; But by new and vncultomed meianes, thatis, by way of recreation and 
exerciſe. We did toſſc our declinations, and conjugations to and fro, as they doe, who by 
way of a certaine game at tables lcarne both Arithmetike and Geometrie. For, amoneſt 0- 
ther things he had: eſpecially beene perſwaded to make metaſte and apprehend thefruits of 
duticand ſcience by an vnforced kinde of will, and of mine owne choyce 3 and without any 
compulſion or tigorto bring me vp 1n all mildeneſſe and bertie: yea with ſuch kinde of 
ſupertiition, that, whercasſomeare of opinion, that ſodainely to awaken yong children, 
and as it were by violence toſlartleand fright them qut of their dead ſleepe i in a morning 
(whereintheyare more he.vicand deeper plunged then wer) dooth greatly trouble and 
diſlemyer their braines, he would every morning cauſe me to be awakened by the ſound of 
ſome inſtrument z and [was never without aſervant . Who to that purpoſe attended vpon 
me. This example may ſerve to judge of the reſt; as alſo to commend the judgement and 
tender affetion of to carefuil and loving a father : who isnot to bee blamed , though hee. 
reaped not the fruites anſwerable to his exquiſite toyle, and painefull manuring. "Two 
things hindered the ſame; firſtthe barrenneſle and vlit foyle: for howbeic I were of a 
found and ſtrong conſticution, and of atraRablz and yeeiding condition, yct was I ſo hea- 
vy, to ſluggith, andſo dull, hat I could not berouzed ( yea were-1it to foe play)trom-out 
mineidle drowzineſſe. What I aw, Ifaw it perfeQiy; and vnderthis heavy, and as it were 
Lethe-complexton did I brecde handle: 1maginations, and opinions furre-above my Yeares. 
My ſpirit was very flow , and would gono further then itwas led by others; my apprehen- 
ſion blockiſh, my invention poore; and beſides, I had a marvelous defet in my weake me- 
morie : itis therefore no wonder, if my father could never bring me to any perte&ion. Se- 
condly, as thoſe that in ſome dangerous ſickneſle,moved with a kinde ofhope-full and TrCec- 
dy dcfire of perfect health againe, give-eare to every Leache or Emperike, and follow all 
counſells,the zood-man being exccedi ;n2ly fearefull to commit any overſight, in a miatterhe 
tooke foto harte, ſuffered himlelfe atlaſt to be led away by the common oymion,, which 
like vnto the Cranes followeth ever thoſe that zo before, and yeeided to cuſtome : H. aving 
thoſe no longer about him, that had given him his firſt direQions, and which they had 
brought out of tale. Being but (1x yeares olde I wasſcnt to the Colledge of Grerenne, then 
moſt flounſhing and reputedthe belt in France, whereitis impollible to ag any thing to 
the ercatcarehs had, both to chuſe the beſt and moſt ſufficient Maiſters, that could bee 
found, to reade vnto mee, as alſo for all other circumſtances pertaning to my educationz 
wherein contrary to vſuall cuſtomes of Colledges, he obſerved many particu, rrales. Butfo 
tis, it was evera Colledge. My Latin ronzue was forthwith corrupted, whereot bv reaſon 
of diſcontinuance, 1 afterward loſt all manner of vie : which new kinde of inſtitution {tood 
me in no other Reade but that ar my firſt admittance, 1t made meto overskip ſome of the 
lower formes, and to be placed in thehigheft. For atthirteene yearcs of ae, that[ left the 
Colledge, 1 had readoverthe whole courle of Philoſophie (as they callit) but with fo final 
profit, that I cannow make no accomptofit. The firlt taſte or feclins I had of bookes, 
was of the pleaſure I tooke in reading the fables of Ovid: Mctamorpholies; for, being but 
ſeaven or eight yeares olde, I would ſteale and ſequeſter my telfe from all other delivhts, 
onely to reade them : Forſomuch as the tongue wherein they were written was to menatu- 
rallz and it was the eaſieſtbooke I knew, and by reaſon of the matter therein contained, 
molt agrecing with my yongage. For of King Arthur, of Lancelrt du-Labe, of Amads, of 
Huon of Burdeaux \ and fick idle time- conſumins,, and wit-beſotting traſh of bookes 
wherein youth doth commonly ammulc t-lelfe, [ was not fo muchas acquainted with their 
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names, and tothis day know not their bodies, nor what they containe:So exaQ was my 
diſcipline. hereby 1 became more carelcſle to ſtudie my other preſcript leſſens. And wei) | 
didit fall-out for my purpoſe, that I had to deale witha very diſcreete maiſter, who outof 
his judgement could with ſuch dexteritie winke-at , and ſecond my vntowardlineff c ind 
ſuch ocher faults that were in mee. For by that meanes, Iread-over Vrrpils eAncades, Te. 
rence, Plato, and othcr Italian Comedies, allurcdtherevnto by the plcaſantneſle of their. 
ſcverall ſubjects : Had he bceneſo fooliſhly-ſevere, or {o ſeverely-froward as to croflethis 
courſe of mine, I think verily T had never brought any thing fiom the Colledge, but the hate 
and contempt of Bookes, as doth the greateſt part of our Nobilitie. Such was his diſcrer;. 
on, and ſo warily did he bchave himſelte, that he ſaw and would not fee; hee would foſter 
| andencreaſe my longing : ſuffering me but by {tealth, and by ſnatches to glut my ſelfe with 
choſe bookes ; holding cver a gentle hand over me, concerning other regular ſtudies, Foy, 
the chicfeſt thing my father required at their hands ( vnto whoſe charge he had commiteg ' 
me) wasakinde of well-conditioned mildencfle, and facilitie of complexion. And, toſay 
truth, mine had no other fault, but a certaine dull-languiſhing, :nd heavie ſlouthfulneſſe, 
The danger was not, I ſhould do-ill, but that T ſhould doe nothing, CEE 
No man didever ſuſpe&, I would prove a bad, but an vnprofitable man:foreſceing in me - 
rather a kind of idleneſle,then a voluntary craftineſſe. 1am not fo ſelfe- conceited but 1 per- 
ccive what hath followed. The complaints that dayly are buzzed in mine earcs are theſe, 
chat T am idle, colde, and negligent in offices of friend({hip, and dutie to my parents, and 
kinsfolkes3 and touching publike offices, that I am over-{ingular and diſdainefull. ' And 
thoſe that are moſt injurious cannot aske,wherefore I havetaken,and why I have not Paied? 
but may rather demaund, why I doenot quit, and whereforc I doe not give? I would take 
it asa favour, they (hould with ſuch effects of ſuperarrogation in me. But they are vnjuft 
andover-partiall, that will goe about to cxaCt that trom me, which I owe not, with more 
rizor then they will exa&t fromthemſelves that which they owe; wherein if they condemne 
me, they vtterly cancell, both the gratifying of the aftion, and the gratitude, which thereby 
would be due to-me. Whereas the ative well-doing ſhould be of more conſequence, pro- 
ceeding from my hand, in regarde 1 have no paſſive at all. Wherefore I may fo muchthe 
more freely difpoſe of my fortune, by how much more it is mine, and of my ſelfe thatam 
moſt min: owne . Notwithſtanding, if I were a great blazoner of mine owne ations, 1 
mi2htperadventure barre ſuch reproches, and juſtly vpbraide ſome, that they are not fo 
muchoffended, becauſe I doe not enough, as for that I may, and, it hes in my power to 
doc much more then I doe . Yet my munde ceaſednot at theſame time to have peculiar 
vnto-it felfe well-ſettled motions, true and open judgements, concerning the objects, 
which it knewe; which alone, and without any helpe or communication it would digeſt, 
And amoneſt other things I verily believe, it would have proven altogether incapable, and 
vnfit to yeeld ynto force, or ſtoope vnto violence. Shall I accompt orrelate this qualitieof 
my infancie , which was, a kinde of boldeneſſce in my lookes, and oentle ſoftneſſe in my 
voyce, and affabilitic in my geſtures, and a dexteritie in conforming my (clfe tothe parts 
I vndertooke? for before the age of the 
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Y.rg Buc. !.8, Alter ab vndecimo tum me vix caperat anus: 
39. Yeares had I (to makeeven.) 
Scarle two abouc eleuen. 


I have vnder-gone and repreſented the chiefeſt parts in the Latine Travedies of Buchanan, 
Guerentiand of Muret,which in great ſtate were aRted ind plaidin our colled ge of Guienne: 
wherein Andreas Goveanu our Refor princpall; who as in all other partes belonging 0 
his charge, was without compariſon the chiefcſt ReQor of France, and my ſelfe (without 
oltentation be it ſpoken) was reputed, if not a chiefe maiſter ,yetaprincipall ARor in them. 
Jtis an exerciſe I rather commend then diſalow in yong gentlemen : :nd haveſcene ſome of 
our Princes (in imitation of ſome of former ages) both commendably and honeſtly, intheit 
popu perſons afte and play ſome parts in Tragedies. It hath heretofore been eſteemeda 
awtull exerciſe, and atoller:ble profeſſion in men ofhonor,namelyin Greece. eAriſtomird- 
gico attors rem aperit : huic & genns &- fortuna honeſta erant:nec ars quia mhil tale apnd Grecol 
prudorieſt,ca deformabat. He mpartes the matter to Ariſton a DT layer of tragedies, whoſe prog 
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and fortune mere both honeſt z, nor aid hit profeſſion aigrace them,becauſe noſuch matter it a diſ« 
paragement amongſt the Gracians. gy. dohips: | ohne, Ly 

And I have ever accuſed them of impertinencie,that condemne and difalowe ſuch kindes 
of recreations , and blamed thoſe of injuſtice , that refuſe good and honeſt Comedians, 
(or as wecall them)Players, to enter our good townes,and grudge the common people ſuch = 
publikeſ) portes. Politike and well-ordred commonwealths;endevor rather carefully to vnite = 
and aſſemble their citizens together ; as in ſerious offices of devotion, fo in honeſt exer- 
ciſes of recreation. Comman locictie and loving friend{hipis thereby cheriſhed and increa- 
ſed. Ant beſides, they.cannot have moreformalland regular paſtimes allowed them, then 
ſuch as are ated and repreſcntedin open view of all, and inthe preſence of the magiſtrates 
themſelves : Andif I might beareſway, I would thinke-it reaſonable, that Princes ſhould 
ſometim*+, at tharr proper charges, gratifie the common peoplowith them, as an argument 
of a fatherly affe@ion, and loving goodnes towards them : and that jm populous and fre- 
quented cities,there ſhould be T heatres and places appointed for ſuchſpeftacleszas adiver- 
tng of worſe inconveniences,and ſecret ations. But tocome to my intended purpoſe, there 
1330 better way then to allure the afte&ion,and to entice the appetite: otherwiſe a man ſhall 
breede but aſſes laden with bookes. With jerkes of roddes they have their ſatchels full of 
learning giventhemto keepe. Which todoe well, one muſt notonely habour in him-ſelfe, 


but wed and marry the ſane with his minde. 
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It i folke to referre Truth oy Falſchood to 
our ſufficiencie. 6s 
T isnot peradventure without reaſon;that we aſctibethefacilitie of belceving,andeafines 
I per{waſion, vnto ſimplicitie and ignorance: For,me ſecmeth to have learnt heretofore, 
thatbeliefe was, as it were an impreſſion conceivedin our minde, and according as the ſame 
was found either moreſoft, or of leſc refaſtance, it was eaſter to imprint any thing therein. 
Ut neceſſe eſt lancem in libra ponderibus impojttis deprimn : ſic animum per/picuts cedere. As it ts 
neceſſaric a ſtale muſt goe downe inthe ballance when werghts are put intoit, ſo muit a minde yeelae 
ro things that are manfeſ}, Foraſmuch therefore, as the minde being moſt emptie and with- 
out counterpoize, ſo much the more cafily doth-it yeclde vnder the burthen of parſwaſion. 
And that's the reaſon why children, thoſe ofthe common ſorte, women, and ſicke-folkes, 
arc ſo {ubje& to be mis-led, and (o eafie to ſwallow gudgeons. Yet on the other fideitisa 
ſottiſh preſumption to diſdaine and condemne that for falſe, which ynto vs ſcemweth to beare 
no ſhew of likelyhoode or trueth : which is an ordinarie fault in thoſe, who perſwade them- 
ſelves to be of more ſufficiencie then the vulgar ſorte. Sowas I ſometimes wont to doe,and 
if I heard any body ſpeake, cither of ghoſts walking, of foretelling future things;of enchant- 
ments, of witchcrafts, or any other thing reported, which I could not well conceive,or that 
was beyond my reach, os 
Somnia,terrores mapicor,miracula, ſapas, Ts Hor.lib.2. epi.2 
Notlurnos lemures portentaque Theſſala : | Tt 200. 
Dreames,magike terrors,witches,vncouth-wondersg, p 
Night-walking ſpirits, Theſſa/i4n conjur'd-thunders. 2 
I could not but feele a kindot compallion to ſeethe poore and ſeely people abuſed with 
ſuch follies. And now I percave,that I was as much to be moaned my-ſelfe: Not that expe- 
rience hath ſince made me to difcerne any thing beyond my former opinions : yet was not 
my curioſitic the cauſe of it, but reaſon hath taught-me, that ſo reſolutely to condemnea 
thing for falſe, and impoſlible, is to aſſume vnto him. ſelfe the advantage, to have the bounds 
and |imits of Gods wil, and ofthe power of our common mother Nature,tied to his ſleeuc : 
And that thereis no greater folly inthe world; then to reduce them,to the meaſure of our 
Capacitic, and bounds of our fufficiencie. If wee terme _w_ things monſters or meces 
2 Which 
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which our reafon cannot attaine, how many ſuch doe daily preſent themſelves ynto aw 
ſight? Let-vs conſider through what clowdes, and how blinde-folde wee areled tothe 
knowledge of moſtrhings, that paſſe our hands : verily we ſhal finde, itis rather Cuſtone, 
than Stiencethatremooveth the ſtrangenes of them from-vs : Jos 
Lny li. 2.996. ph ——Sow newo foſſa ſetar#/que RR, 
| Fn/picere in cel dignatur lucida templa. = 
 Nowno man tir'd with glut of contemplation | 
PLETE Deignes to have heav'ns bright Churchin admiration. | 

An that thofe things, were they newly preſented vnto-vs, we ſhould doubtles deeme 

them,as much,or tnore vnlikely,and incredible;then any other. ] Bo 
wot: | — fi mmc promum mortalbus adſint 

Fx improviſo,cen fint obieftarepente, 

Nil magts his rebus poterat mirabile dics, | 

Ant minus ante quod auderent fore credere gemtes. 

If now firſt on aſodaine they were here 

 Moneſt mortal men, obje& to eye or care, 

Nothing, than theſe things, would more wondrous bee, 

Or that,men durſtleſſethinke,ever to ſee. - 
He who had never ſcene ariver before, the firſt he ſaw, he thought-itto be the Ocey : and | 
things that arethe greateſt in our knowledge, we judge them to be the extreameſt that nature 
wakes inthat kinde. ou 

Lib.E.674, Scilicet & fluvins quinon eſt maximus,eieſt 

On nonante aliquem maiorew vidit + ingens 

Arbor homoque videtur & omnia de genere omm 

Maxima que vidit quiſque hec mgentia fingit. 

A ſtreamenone ofthe oreateft,may ſo ſeeme 

To him,that never ſawe a greater ſtreame. 

Trees,men ſeeme huge,and all things of all ſortes, 

The greateſt one hath ſe-ne,he huge reports. 

Conſuetndne oculorum aſſueſcunt animi, neque admirantur, neque requirunt rationes earum 
rerumiquas ſemper vident,” Mmdes are acquainted by cuſtome of their eyes, nor doe they admre, 
or enquire thereaſons of thoſe things, which they continually beholde. The noveliie of things doth 
more1ncite-vs to ſearch-out the cauſes , {Gar their greatnes : we muſt judge of this mfinit 
power of nature,with more reverence,and with more acknowledgement of our owne igno» 
rance and weakenes . How many things of ſmall ikclyhoodearc there, witneſſed by men, 
worthie of credit, whereof if we cannot be prefiwaded, we ſhould at leaſt leave them in ſu- 
ſpcnce? For,to deemethem impoſlible,is by raſh preſumption to preſume and knowe how 
fare polſibilitic reacheth. Ifa man did well ynderſtand, what difference there is betweene 
impofibilitie, and that which is vynwonted, and betweene that whichis againſt the courſe of 
nature, andthe common opinion of men, innot beleeving raſhly, and in not disbeleeving 
eaſily; the rule of Nothing too-mwch, commanded by Chilon, ſhould be obſerved. When we 
find in Froy/ard, that the Earle of Foix, (being in Bearne)had knowledge of the defeature at 
Inbernth,of king lohn of Caftitethe morrow-next it hapned, and the meanes he alleageth for 
t,a man may well laugh at-it : And of that which our Annales report, that Pope Honorin, 
the very ſame day,that King Philip eAuguſtns died at MHantes, cauſed his publike funeralles 
to beſolemnized, and commaunded them to be celebrated through-out all /rafe. For, the 
authoritie of the witneſſes hath peradventure no ſufficient warrant to reftraine-vs. But 
what? if Plutarbe, belides divers examples which he alleageth of antiquitie, ſazeth to have 
certainely knowne,that in Domitian: time, the newes of the battle loft by Antonius in Germanit 
many daies iourneies thence was publiſhed at R ome,and drvnlged through the world he very ſame 
day it ſucceeded : Andif (#/ar holdes, that it hath many times happened, thatre orte hath 
fore-gon'the accident : Shall we not ſay, that thoſe fimple prople have ſuffered \ 
to becouſoned and ſeduced by the vulgar forte, hai they were not as cleare-ſight: d 38 
we? Isthereanything more dainty , more vnſpotted , and more lively then PAmes judge» 
ment, whenſoever it pleaſeth him to make ſhewe of it? Ts there any farther from va» 
nity? I omitte the excellency of his learwng and knowlkedge,whereof I make but ſmall rec 
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konine:in which ofthoſe two partes doe weexceed him? Yet is there no ſcholer ſo mean- 
ly learned, but will convince him of lying, & reade aleQure of contradiRion againſt him yp- 
on the progreſle of natures workes. When weereade in Boxcher the myracles wroughtby 
the reliques of Saint Flllarie, his credits 13 not {ufficient to barre-vs the libertie of contra- 
d:Ring him: yet at randon to condemne all ſuch-like hiſtories, ſeemeth to mee anotableim- 
pudencie. I hat famous man Saint Augwiine,witnefſethto haveſcenea blinde childe,to re- 
cover his (ight, over the reliques of Saint Gervaſe and Protai/e at Huane : and a womanat 
{arthage,to have bcene cured of a canker,by the fi gne of the holy Crofſe , whicha woman 
newly baptized made vpon hir : and cJeſperive a familiar friend of his,to have expelled cer- 
raine ſpirits, that moleſted his houſe, with alitle of the carth of our Saviors ſepulcherz which 
carth being afterward tranſported into a Church,a Paralitike man was immediately therwith 
cured:and a woman going in proceſſion, having as ſhee paſſt-by with anoſe-gaie toucht the 
caſe wherein Saint Stevens bones were,and with the fame afterwarderubbed hir cies, ſheere- 
covered her ſight,which long before ſhe had vtterly loſt: & divers other examples,where he 
affirmeth to have bin an affiſtant him-ſelfe. What ſhal we accuſe him of,and two other holy 
Biſhops, Aurehus and Maxmminus,whom he c:lleth for his witneſſes? Shallit be of 1gnorance, 


of fimplicity,ofmalice, of facilitie,or of1mpoſture?Is any bving man ſo impudent,that thinks = 


he may be compared to them, whetherit be in vertue or pietic,in knowledge or judgement, 
in wiſdome or ſufficiencie ? Qu5wt rationem nallam afferent, ip/a autoritate me frangerem : Who 
thorgh they alleadged no reaſon, yet might ſubdue me with their verie authorie.It is a dangerous 
fond-hardines,and of conſequence, beſides the abſurd temerity it draws with-it, to deſpiſe 
what we conceivenot. For, after that according to your beſt vnderſtanding, you have ctta- 
bliſhed the limites of truth,and boundes of falſchood, and thatit is found,you muſt neceſla» 
rily believe things, wherein is more ſtrangenefle, then inthoſe youdeny; vou have alreadic 
bound your-ſelfe to abandon them. Now that which methinkes brings as much diſorder m 
our conſciences,namely in theſe troubles of religion wherein we are,is,the diſpenſation Ca- 
 tholikes makeof their beliefe. They ſuppoſe to ſhewethemſelves very moderate and skilfull, 
when they yecld their adverſaries'any of thoſe articles nowin queſtion. But beſides that, 
they perceivenot what an adyantageitisfor him that chargeth you,if you but once beginne 
to yeeld and give him ground; and how much that encorageth himto purſue his point: thoſe 


articles which they chule for the lightoſt,arcoftentunes moſtimportant. Either a man muſt 


wholyſubmit himſelfe to the authority of our Eccleſiaſtical pollicy, or altogether diſpence 

him-ſelfefrom-1t:Itis not for vs to determine what partof obedience we owe vnto-it. And 
moreover, I may ſay-it,bicauſe I have madetrill of it,havivg ſometimes vſed this hberty of 
my chpice,and particularele&ion, not regarding certaine pointes ofthe obſervance of our 
Churchywhich ſeemeto beare a'face, erther more vaine,or more ſtrange; comming to com- 
municate them with wiſemen, T have found that thoſe things have a nioft ſalide and ſteady 
foundation,and thatit is but fooliſhnes and ignorance, makes-vs receive them with leflere- 
ſpe and reverence then thereſt. Why remember we not, what, and how many contradi- 
ions we finde and feele even in our owne judgement? Howe many things ſerved-vs but 
yeſterday as articles of faith , which to day wee decme butfables? Glory and curioſiticare 
the ſcourges of our foules . Thelatter mnduceth vs to have an oarein every ſhippe, and the 
former forbids-vs to leave any thing vnreſolved or vwadecided. 


_—_—— — a —_—T 
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The ſeaven and twentieth Chapters 


- Of Friendſhip. 


Onfidering the proceeding of a Painters worke T have a defire hath poſſeſſed me toi- 
mitate him: Hee maketh choiſe of themoſt convenient place and middle of every wall, 
there to place apiRure,laboured with all his skill and 7 Pob® ion all yoyde places a+ 
bout -ic,he filleth-vp with antike Boſcageor Crotesko works; which arcfantaſfical piures, 
having no grace,but inthe varictic and ſtrangenes of To And what are theſe my compo 
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T he firft'Booke. 


fitions in truth,other then antique workes, and monſtrous bodies, patched and hudled. 


together of divers members, without any certaine or well ordered hgure, havingneither or- 


der,dependencie,or proportion, but caſuall and framed by chaunce? 


Deſt in piſcem mutier formoſa [uperne. 
A woman fairefor parts ſuperior, 
Endes in afiſh for parts inferior. 

' Touching this ſecond point I go asfarreas my Painter, but for the other and better part 
Tamfarre behinde:for my ſufficiency reachethnot ſo farre,as that T dare vndertake,a rich, a 
polliſhed,and according to true skill,and arte-like table. 1 have adviſed my ſelfe to borrow 
one of Steven de la Boitre,who with this kinde of worke ſhall honour all the worlde. Jtisa 
diſcourſe he entitled, Voluntary Servitude, but thoſe who have not knowen him,have ſince 
very properly rebaptized the ſame. The Aganſt one. In bis farſt youth he writ, by way of EC 
ſae,inhonour of liberty againſt Tyrants. It hathlong fince beene diſperſed amongeſt men 
of vnderſtanding,not without great and well deſerved commendations: for itis full of witte, 
and containeth as much learning as may be: yet doth it differ much from the beſt he can do, 
Andifintheage Iknew-him-1n,he would have vnder-gone my deffigne, to ſet his fantaſies 
downein writing,we ſhould doubtleſle ſee many rare things, and which would very neerely 
approach the honour of antiquity:for eſpecially touching that parte of natures gifts,l know 
none may be compared to him. Butit was not long of him, that ever this Treatize, cameto 
mans viewe,and I believe he never ſaweit ſince it firſt eſcaped his handes : with certaineo- 
ther notes concerningthe edi of Tanuarie, famous by reaſon of our inteſtine warres, which 
haply may in other places finde their deſerved praiſe. It is all I couldever recover of his re. 
Iiques Ki in when death ſeized, he by his laſt will and teſtament, left with fo kinde re. 
membrance,heire and executor of his librarie and writings) beſides the little booke, I ſince 
cauſed to be publiſhed : To which his pamphlerI am particularly moſt bounden,forſoinuch 
as it was the nſtrumentall meane of our firſt acquaintance. For, it was ſhewed me long time 
before I ſawe him; and gave me the firſt knowledge of his name, addreſſing,and thus now 
riſhing that vnſpotted friendſhip, which we (ſo longas it pleaſed God) have ſo {incerely,fo 
entireand inviolably maintained betweene vs, that truely a man ſhall not commoaly heare 
of the ike;and amongeſt our moderne men no ligne of any ſich isſeene. So many partes 
are required tothe ereQing of ſuch a one,that it may be counteda wonder, if fortune oncein 
threeages contraRtthelike. Thereis nothing ta which Nature hath more addreſſed vs than 
to ſocietie. And Ariorle ſaith,that perfett Law givers have had more regardfull care of friend: 
ſrippethen of inſlice. Andthe vtmolt drift of it's perfeQtion 1s this. For generally, all thoſe 
amities which arc forged and nouriſhed by voluptuauſnes oriprofit, publike ox private 
neede, are thereby ſo much the leſle faire and: generous, and fo niuch theleſſe true-amities, 


- inthar they intermeddle other cauſes, ſcope, and fruite with friend{hip, then it ſelfe alone: 


Nor doe thoſe fours ancient kindes of naturall friendſhips; Natural, ſocial, ho/pitable,and 
venerian, either particularly or conjointly beſeeme the ſame. That from children to parents 
may rather be termed reſpe& : Friendſhip is nouriſhed by communication, which by rea» 
ſon of the over-great diſparitic cannot be found in them, and would happly offcnd the 
duties of nature : for neither all the ſecret thoughts of parents can be communicated vnto 
children, leſt it might engender an vabeſceming familiaritie betweene them, nor the admo- 
nitions and corre&tions (which are the chiefeſt offices of friendſhip)could be exerciſed from 
children to parents. There have nations beene found,where,by cuſtome, children killed their 
parents, and othcrs, where parents ſlew their children, thereby to avoyde the hindrance of 
enter-bearing one another in after-times: fornaturally one dependeth from the ruine of an- 
other. There htve'Philoſophers beene found diſdammsg this naturall conjunRion, witneſle 
eTriſtippus, who being vrged with the affeftion he ought his children, as proceeding from 
his loynes, began to ſpeake and ſpit,ſaying, That alſo that excrement proceeded from him and 
that al/o we engendred wormes and lice. And that other man, whom Platarke would have per- 
fwaded to agree with his brother, anſwered, I care not aftrawe the more for himghough be came 
ont of the ſame wombe I 44. Vcnily the name of Brother is a glorious name and ful of loving 
kindnes, and therefore did he and I terme one another ſ{wornebrother : but this commix- 
ture,dividence, and ſharing of 2o0ds, this joyning wealth to wealth, and thatthe richesof 
one ſhall be the povertic of another, doth excecdingly diſtemper and diſtrat all _ ly 
h | ———_—  » allance, 


aliance, and lovely conjunQion : If brothers ſhould conduR the progreſle of their ad- 

ancement and thriftin one ſame path and courſe, they muſt necc{{arily oftentimes hinder 
and croſſe one another. Moreover, the correſpondencie and relation that begetteththeſe 
true and mutually-perfe& amities, why ſhallit be found intheſe ? 'Lhefather and the ſonne 


may very-well be of a farre-diftering complexion, and ſo may brothers : Heis my ſonnehe 


15 my kinſman; but hee may be afoole, abad, or a peeviſh- minded man. And then accor- 
ding as they are friendſhips, which the law and dutie of nature doth commande-vs, ſo much 
theleſſe of our owne voluntarie choice and libertie is there required vntoit: And our ge- 


nuinchbertic hath noproduCtion more properly hir owne, then that of affe&ion and ami« - 


tie. Sure I am, that concerning the ſame 1 have aſlayed all that might be, having had the beſt 


and molt indulgent father that ever was,cven vnto his extreameſt age,and who from father 
ro ſonne was deſcended of a famous houſe, and touching this rare-ſeene vertue of brotherly 
concord very exemplare : | | £7 
—& oe 
Not infratres anmpatern, 
To his brothers knowne ſo kinde, 
As to beare a fathers minde, | 
To compare the affetion toward women vnto-it, although it proceede from our owne 
free choiſe,a man cannot, nor may-it be placed in this ranke : Har fire, I confeſle-it 
(—— neque euimeſt dea neſcia noftri 
Out dulcem curts miſcet amaritiem.Y) 
(Nor is that Goddeſle ignorant of me, 
Whole bitter ſweetes with my cares mixed be) vey) 
to be more aQtive, more fervent, and more Gs Butt is araſh and wavering fire, wa- 
ving and diverſe: the fire of anague ſubje&to fittesand itints, andthat hath but ſlender 
hold-faſt of vs. In true friend(hip,it is a generall & vniverſall heate,and equally tempered,a 
conſtant and ſetled heate,all pleaſure and ſmoothnes, that hath no pricking or ſtinging in it, 
which themore it is in luſtfull love, the more is-it but aranging and mad defirein Coping 
that which flies-vs, : | 
| Come ſegue lalepre ul cacciatore 
Al fredao,al caldo,alla montagna,al lito, 
Ne pin [eftima poi che preſa vede, 
E {ol dietro a chi fug ge affrettail piede. 
Ev asthe huntſinan doth the hare purſue, 
In coldyin heate,ommountaines,on the ſhore, 
But cares no more,when he hirtan'e eſpies, 
IT Speeding his pace,onely at that which flies. rg 
| As ſoone as it creepethinto the termes of friendſhip, thatis to ſay, inthe agreement of 
wills, it languiſheth and 'vaniſheth away : enjoying doth looſe-it, as having a corporall end, 
andſubje&to ſaciety. On the other ſidefriendſhippe is enjoyed according as it isdefared,it 
15 neither bredde, nor nouriſhed, nor encreaſeth but in joviſlance, as being ſpirituall, and the 


nund being refined by viſe and cuſtome. Vander this chiefe amitie, theſe Ro" affeQions ' 
peakes but | 


have ſometimes found placein me, leſt I ſhould ſpeake ot hum, who in his verſes 
too much oft-it.So are-theſe two paſſions entredinto meein knowledge one of another, but 
m compariſon never : the firſt flying a high,and keeping a prowdepitch,diſdaintully behol- 
ding the other topaſlc hir points farrevnder-it. Concerning marriage belidesthatit is a co- 
venant which hath nothing free but the entrance, the continuance beemg forced and.con- 
{traimed,depending elſe-where then from our will, and a match ordinarily concluded coother 


ends: A thouſand {trange knotts are therein commonly 'to be vnknit, ableto breakethe web, 
& trouble the whole courſe of a lively affeftion;whereas in friendihip,thereis no commerce: 


or buſines depending onthe ſame, but it ſelfe. Seeing(toſpeake truely)that the ordinary ſuffi- 
ciencie of women,cannot anſwer this conference and communication, the nurſe of this ſacred 
bond: nor{ceme their mindes ſtrong __ toendurethe pulling ofa knot ſo hard, fo faſt, 
and durable. And truely, if without that, ſuch a genuine and voluntarie acquaintance might 
be contra&ted, where not onely mindes had this entire joviſſance, but alſo bodies; a ſhare of 
the aliance, and where man might wholy be engaged ts is certaine;that er 
. Cd thereby 
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thereby be more compleate and full: But this ſexe could never yet by any example attaine 
yntot,and is by ancient ſchooles rcjeRed thence. And this other Greeke licenceis jullly 
abhorred by our cuſtomes,which notwithſtanding, becauſe according to vleit had ſonecef. 
farie a diſparitie of ages, and difference of offices betweene lovers , did no more ſu fiiciently 
anſwere the perfet vnion and agreement, which here we require: . 2#25 ef? enim ifle ame 
amicitie ? cur neque deformem acoleſcentem quiſquam amat ,neque formoſum [enem? For, what 
leve is this of friendfoip? why doth no man love ether a deformed yong man,or a beautifull oldman} 
Foreven the piure the eAcaderie makes of 1t, will not, (as I ſuppole) diſavowe-me.,to ſay 
thus inhir behalf: That chis firſt omit 98 by the fonne of Yew in the lovers hart,vpon 
the objeR of tender youths-flower, to which they allow all inſolent and paſſionate violen. 
ces, an immoderate heate may produce , was ſimply grounded vpon an externall beauty; a 
falſe image of corporallimagination:for in the ſpiric it had no power, the ſight whereafwaz | 
yet concealed, which was but in his infancie, and before the age of budding. For, if this + 
fury did ſeize vpon a baſe-minded courage, the meanes of 1t's purſuite, wereriches,ifts, fa. 

vour to the advancement ofdignities, and ſuch-hike vile marchandize, which they reproye, 
If it fell into a more generous winde, the interpoſitions were likewiſe generous:Philoſophi- | 
call inſtruQtions, documents to reverencereligzon, to obey the lawes, todiefor thegoodof. 
his countrie:examples of valour, wiſedome and juſtice. The lover endevoring and udying 

to make himſelfe acceptable by the good grace and beautic of his mind (that of his bodiebe. | 
ing long ſince decayed) hoping by this mental| ſocietie to eſtabliſh a more firme and perma- 

nent bargaine. When this purſuite attained the effe& in his dueſeafon, (for by notrequiring | 
in alover, be ſhould bring leafure and diſcretion in his enterpnie , they require-it exaRly in 
the beloved; foraſmuch as he was to judge of an internal beautie, ofa difficile knowledge,& 
abftruſc diſcoveric)then by the interpolition of a ſpirituall beauty was the defire of afpiriual 
conception engenderedin the beloved. Thelatter was here chiefeſtzthe corporal, acciden- 
tall and ſecond : altogether contrary tothe lover. And therefore doe they preferrethe belo- 
ved, andverifie that the Gods likewiſe preferrethe ſame: and greatly blame the Poet -£/« 
chylus, who in the love between Acnilies and Parroctus aſcribeththe lovers part vito Achilles, 
who was in the firſt and beardleſſe youth of his adoleſcencie,and the faireſt of the Grzcians, 
After this generall communitie, the miſtris and worthieſt part of it, predominant & exerci- 
Gng hir offices(they ſay the moſt availeful commoditie did thereby redound both tothe pri- 
vate & publike.) That itwas the force of countnees received the vieof it, and the principall 
dcfence ofequiticand hbertic : witnefle the comfortable loves of Hermodion and Ariſtoguon, 
Therefore name they it,ſacred and divine, and it concernsnot them whether the violence of 
tyrants, or the demiſneſſe of the people be againſt them : To conclude, allcan be Aleadged 
in favour ofthe Academies to fay,thatit was alove ending infriendſhip,a thing which bath 
no bad reference vnto the Stoicall definition of Jove: Amoren conatuns eſſe amicitte faciende ex 
pulchritudinss ſpecie. That love is an endevor of making friendſhip by the ſhew of beautie . Trewme 
to my deſcription ina more equitable & equall mayer. Ommino amicitie corroboratis iam con» 
firmatiſg, gem & etatibus, indicands ſunt. Clearely friendſhips are to be iudped by wits and ages 
already ſtrengthened ana confirmed. Asfor the reſt, thoſe wee ordinarily call friendes and ami« 


ties, are but acquaintances and familiarities, tied _— by ſome occaſion or:commodi- 


ties, by meanes whercof our mindes are entertained. Intheamitic 1 ſpeake. of, they enter- 
mixcand confound themſelves one in the other, with ſo vniverſall a commixture; thatthey 
weare-out, and can no more finde the ſeame that hath conjoyned them together. Ifaman 
vrgeme totell wherefore Tloved him, Ifeele it cannot be expreſſed, but by anſ{wering;Be- 
cauſcit was he, becauſe it was my ſelfe. Thereis beyondall my diſcourſe, and beſides what 
I can particularly reporte of it, I know not what inexplicable and fatall power , ameane 
and Mediatrix of this indifloluble vnion. Wee ſought one another, before ever we had ſeene 
one another, and by the reportes we heard one of another 3 which wroueht a oreater vio- 
lencein vs, then the reaſon of reportes may well beare : I thinke by ſome! ſecret ordinance 
of the heavens, weembraced one another by our names. And at our fiſt mecting, which 


| was by chance ata greatfeaſt, and ſolemne meeting ofa whole towneſhip, we found ous 


ſelves ſo furprizedſfo knowne,fo acquainted,and ſo cowbinedly-bound togeth;r,chatfrom 
thence-forward , nothing was ſo.ncere vnto vs, as one ynto another. He writ an excellent 


Latine Satyre ; fince publiſhed; by which he exculeth and expoundeth the procyitacen 
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of our acquaintance, ſo ſodainely cometo her perfeQion; Sithenceit muſt continue ſo ſhore 
atime, and begunne fo late (for we were both growne men, and he ſome yeares older then 
my ſelfe) there was no timeto beloſt. And it was not to bee modelled or direRed by the 
patterne of reoular and remiſle friend{hip, wherein fo many precautions of a long and 

reallable converſation, are required. This hathnoother 14ea, than of-it ſelfe, and can 
hom no reference but toitſelfe. Itis not one eſpeciall conſideration, nortwo,nor three, nor 
foure, nor athouſand : It is I wotnot what kinde of quinteſſence of all this commixture, 
which having ſeized all my will, induced the ſame to plunge andloofe it ſelfe-in his, which 
likewiſe having ſeized all his will, brought it to looſe andplunge it ſelte in mine, with a 
mutuall greedineſſe, and withaſemblable concurrance. I may truely ſay , looſe, reſerving 
nothing vnto vs. that might properly be called our owne, nor that was either his, or mine. 
When Let in the prefence of the Romane Conluls, who after the condemnation of Ti- 
berins Gracchas, purſued all thoſe that had beene of his acquaintaunce , came to enquire of 
| Cains Bloſins (who was one of his chiefeſt friendes) what he would have done for him, and 
that he anſwered : A/lrhmgs. What? All things replied he : And what if hee bad willed thee to 
barne our Temples? Bloſms anſwered, He would never have commanded ſuch a thino . But what 
sf hee haddone 11? replied Letins: The other anſwered, [world have obeyed bm . Tf he were 
ſoperfeRt a friend to Gracchas, as Hiſtories report, he needed not offend the Confuls with 
this laſt and boldeconfeſlion, and ſhould not have departed from the aſſurance hee had of 
Gracchus tis minde. Eut yet thoſe, who accuſe this anſwer as ſeditious, vnderſtand not well 
this myſterie: and doe not preſuppole in what termes he ſtoode,andthat he held Gracchus 
his will in his ſleeve, both by power and knowledge. T hey wererather friendes than citti- 
Zens, rather friendes than ennemies of their country , or friendesof ambition and trouble. 
Having abſolutely committed themſclves oneto another, they perfeRly held the raines of 
one anothers inclination : and let this yoke be guided by vertue and condutt of reaſon ( be- 
cauſe withoutthem it is altogether impoſſible to combine and proportion the ſame.) The 
anſwer of Bloſms was ſuch as it ſhould be. If their ations miſcarried, according to my mea- 
ning, they were neither f:iendes one to another, nor friends to themſelves. As for the reſt, 
this anſwer ſoundes no more than mine would doe, to himthat wouldin ſuch fort enquire of 
me; if your will ſhould commaund you to kill your ah 0 od you doe it? and thatT 
ſhould conſent vnto it : for,that bearethno witneſle of conſent to doit : bicauſe I amnotin 
doubt ofmy will, and as little of fuch afriends will. It isnotin the power of the worldes dif- 
courſe to remoove me from the certaintic I have of his intentions and judgements of mine: 
no one of it's ations might be preſented vnto me, vnder what ſhape ſoever, but I woulde 
preſently find the ſpring and motion of-it. Our mindes have jumped fo vnitedly together, 
they have with ſo ferventan affeftion conſidered of each other, and with like affettion {o 
diſcovered and ſounded, even to the very bottome of e:ch others heart and entrailes, that 
did, not onely know his, as well as mine owne, but I would{verily)rather have truſted him 
concerning any matter of mine, than my ſelfe. Let no man compare any of the other com- 
mon friendſhips to this. I have as much knowledge of them as another, yea ofthe perfeeſt 
of their kind : yet will I not perſwade any manto confound their rules, for ſo a man might be 
deceived. Intheſe other {tri friendthips aman mult march with the bridle of wiſedome 
and precaution in his hand : the bond is not ſoſtr1Atly tied , but a man may inſome ſorte 
diſtruſt the ſame. Love him (aide Chilon) as if you fhoulde one day hate him againe. Hate him.. 
a4 if you ſhonld love him agaie. T his precept, ſo abhomimnable inthis ſoveraigne and miſtrig 
Amitie, is neceſſary and wholſome in the vſe of vulgar and cuſtomarie friendſhips : toward 
which a man muſt employ the ſaying Arifforle was woont fo often to repeate , Oh you my 
friends, there us no perfe(l friend. 

In this noble commerce,offices and benefits(nurſes of other amities) deſerve not ſo much 
as to be accompted-of : this confuſion ſo full of our willes is cauſe of it: for, even as the 
friendſhip I-beare vnto my felfe, admitsno accreaſe, by any ſucconr I give my elfe in any 
time of neede, whatſoever the Stoickes alleadge3 and as I acknowledgeno thanks vnto my 
felfe for any ſervice I doe vnto my ſelfe, ſo the vnion of ſuch friends, being truely perfett, 
makes th-m looſe the feeling of ſuch duties, and hate, and expell from one another theſe 
words of diviſion, and difference, benefite, good deede, dutic, obligation, acknowledge- 
ment, prayer, thanks, andſuch their ke, All thwgs being by effc& common betweene 


them 
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them; wills, thoughts, judgements, 2oods, wives; child:en, honour , and life 3 and their 
muuall agreement, bemgno other: then one ſoule in two bodies , according tothe firde. 
finition of erforle, they can neitherlend or give ought to each other. See heretherea, 
ſon why Law- makers, to honour marriage with ſoine 1maginary reſemblance of this divine 
bond, inhibite donations beiweene husband and wife 3 meaning thereby to interre, that 
all chings ſhould peculiarly be proper to cach of them, and thet they have nothing to di. 
videand ſhare together. If in thefniend(hip whereof I {peake,onenught give voto another, 
thereceiver of the benefit ſhould binde his fellow. For, each ſeeking, more then any other 
thing,to doecach other good, he who yeelds both matter and occalion, 13 theman ſheweth 
himſelfe hberall, giving his friend that contentment, to eft<& towards him what he defireth 
moſt. When the Philoſopher Diogenes wanted monic, he was wout to lay, That he re-de. 


1anded the ſame of bus friends, and not that he demanded it : And to ſhew how thatis praGiiſed + 
by effe&, 1 will relate an ancient ſingular example. Exdamidas the Corinthian had two | 
friends, (harixems a Sycionian, and e-Lrethers a Corinthian; being vpon his death-bed, * 
and very poore, and his two friends very rich , thus made his laſt will and teſtament. 79 


Aretheus , 1 bequeath the keeping of my mother, and to maintame hir when ſhe ſhall be olde : To 


Charixemu the marying of wy daughter, and to give hir as great a aowrie a4 be may : and incaſe © 


| 


one of them ſhall chance to aze beſore,l appoint the ſurwver to ſubſtitate his charge, and ſupply has © 
place. Thoſe that firſt ſawe this teſtament, laughed and mocked at the ſame; buthis heres | 
being advertiſed thereof, were very well pleaſed, and receivedit with ſingular contentment, | 


And Charixenss one of them, dying five daics after Eudamiaas, the ſubſtitution being des 


Clared in favor of eAretheys,he carefully and very kindely kept and maintained his mother, 
and of five talents that he was worth, he gave two & a haltein manageto one only daughter 
he had,and the other two & a halfe to the daughter of Endamidas,whom he matried bothin 
one day. This exampleis very ampleifone thing were not,whichis the multitude of friends: 
For,this perfc& amity I ſpeake-of,is indiviſible;each man doth ſo wholy give himſelfe vnto 
his friendthat he hathnothing left-him to divide elſe-where:moreover he is grieved that he 
is double, triple, or quadruple,and hath not many ſoules,or ſundry wils, that he might con» 
ferre them all vponthis ſubje&t, Commontriend{hips may bee divided; a man may love 
beauty in one, facilitic of cuſtomes in another, liberality in one,and wiſedome in another,pa- 
cernitic in this,fraternity in that man, and fo forth ; but this amitie which poſleſleth che ſoule, 
and ſwayes- it n all ſoveraigntie,itis impoſſibleit ſhould be double. It two at one inſtant 
{ſhould require help,to which would yourunne? Should they crave contrary offices of you, 
what order would you followe? Should one commit a matter to your ſilence,which if the 0- 
ther knew would greatly profite him,what courſe would you take? Or how would you dif 
chargeyour ſelfe? A ſingular and principall fendſhip diſfolveth all other duties, and freeth 
all other obligations. The ſecret I have {worne not to reveale to another, I may without per- 
Jurie imparte-it vnto him,whois no other but my ſeife. It is a great and ſtrange wonderfor 
aman to double himſelf;and thoſe that talke of tripling,know not,nor cannot reach vntothe 
height of it. Nothing # extreame,that hath his Like. And he who ſhall preſuppoſe,that oftwo 
Llove the one as wellas the other,and that they enter-love one another,and love me as much 
as I love them: he multiplieth in brother-hood, a thing moſt ſingular, and alonely one, and 
then which onealone is alſo therareſt to be found in the world. The remainder ofthis Hiſto 
ry agreeth very wel wih what I ſaid; for, Endamidas giveth as a grace and fayor to his friends 
to employ them in his neede: heleaveth them as his heires of his liberality, which conſiſteth 
an putting the meanes into their handes, to doe him good. And doubtleſſe, the force of 
friendſhip is much morerichly ſhewenin his deed,thenin Aretbers. To conclude,they arc 
inmaginable effes, to him that hath not taſted them : and which makes me wonderfullic 
to honor the anſwere of that yong Souldier to ({5r#7,who enquiring of him,what he would 
take for a horſe, with which he hadlately gained the prize of arace, and whether hee would 
change him for a Kin gdome? No /wrehe,my Liege (laide he) Jet would [ willingly forgoe-hm 
30 game 4 true friend,could 1 but finde a man worthy of ſo precious an alliance, He ſaide noti,n 
ſaying, coulde I but finde . For, a man ſhall eafily finde men fit for a ſuperficial acquaine 


tance; but in this, wherein men oa: from the very centre of their hearts, and makeno_ 


ſpare of any thing, itismoſt requiſite, allthewardes and ſprings be ſincerely wrought, and 
perfeRtly true. In confederacies, which holde butby one cad, mcn have nothing to pro* 


vides 


The firſt Bocke. ; 


vie-for, butfor the imperfeRions , which particularly doe intereſt and concerne that ende 
and reſpe&t. It15 no great mattcr what relizion my Phylician and Lawyer is of:this conſi- 
deration hath nothing common with the offices of that friendſhip they owe-mee. So doc I 
in the familiar acquaintances, that thoſe who ſerve-mee contra with mee, I am nothing 
mquſitive whether a Lackey be chaſte or no, but whether hee be diligent : Ifeare not a ga- 
m:ng Muletier,to muchas if he be weake;nor a hot ſwearing Cooke, as one thatis1gnorant 


an voskilfull;I never meddle with ſaying what a man ſhould do in the world; there are over - 


many others that do-itz but what my felfc doe in the world. 
Mahi fic uſt eft:Tubi;ut opus e5t fatlo face. 
So isit requiſite for me; 
Doe thou as needefull is for thee. 

Concerning famihar table-talke,I rather acquaint my ſelfe with, and follow a merry con- 
ceited humour,thena wife man: Andin bed 1 rather prefer beauty,then goodneſle;and in ſo- 
ciety or converſation cf familiar diſcourſe, I reſpett rather ſufhiciency,though without Preud' 
hommie, and fo of all things-elfe. Even as he that was found riding vpon an hobby-horſe, 
playing with his children bſo ught him,who thus ſurprized him,not to ſpeake of-1t, vntil he 
werea father himſelf, fuppoſing,the tender fondneſle,and fatherly paſſion, which then would 
p>ſleſſe his minde,ſhould make-him animpartiall judge of ſuch an ation. So would I wiſh 
ro ſpeak to ſuch as had tried what I ſpeake of: but knowing how farre ſuch an amitie is from 
the common vſe,& how ſeld-ſcene andrarely-found, I look not to find a competent judge. 
For, eventhe diſcourſes, which ſterne antiquitic hath left vs concerning this ſubje& , ſeeme 
to me butfaint and forcelcſle in reſpect of the fechng I have ofit: And mn that point the cf- 
fcAs excecde the very precepts of Philoſophie. 

Nl ego contulerim iucundo ſans amico. 
For mee, be I well inmy wit, 
Nought,as a merry friend,ſo fit. 

Auncient Cenwmaer accompted him happy, that had but mette the ſhadowe of a true 
friend: verilic he had reafon to fay ſo,cſpecially if he had taſted of any : For truly , if I com- 
pare all therelt of my forc-paſſed life, which although I have by the meere mercie of God, 
palt at reit and caſe, and except thelofle of fo deareafriend,free from all grievous afflicti- 
on,withan ever-qu1etnes of mind, as one that have taken my naturall and originall commo- 
ditics m good payment, without ſearching any others: if, as Ifay, I compare-it all vnto the 


foure yeres,] ſo happily enjoyed the ſweet company,and deare-deare ſociety of that worthy- 


wang 15nought but a vapour,nought but a darke and yrkeſomelight. Since the time I loſt 
1, 
quem ſemper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum (ſic Dy voluitt) habebo, 
Which I ſhall ever holda bitter day, 
| Yet ever honor'd,({o my God t'obey) 

I doe butlanguiſh, I doc but forrow:and even thoſepleaſures,all things preſent-mewuh, 
in tead of yee'ding me comforr,doe but redouble the griefe of his loſſe. Wee weie copart- 
os n all things. Allthings were with vs at halte;mce thinkes I have ſtolne his parte from 

im, | 
——Nec fas eſſe vilame voluptate hic fu 
Decrevi,tantisþer dumilis abeſt meus particeps. 
I haveſct downe,no joy enjoy I may, 
Aslong as he my partner is away. 
I was fo accuſtomed to be ever two, andſo cnured to be never ſinzle, thatmee thinkes I am 
but halfe my ſelfe. | 
Illam mee ſi partem anime tulit, 
CMaturior vi,quid moror altera, 
Nec charus eque nec ſuperites, 
Integer? Ille dies tramque 
Dauxi rumam, | 
Since that parte of my ſoule riper fate reftme. 
Why ſtay I heere the other parte he left me? 
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Nor ſo deere.nor entire, while heere I reſt: 
T hat day hath in oneruine both oppreſt. 

There isno ation can betide me, or 1magmation poſleſle me, but] heare him ſ: aying, at 
indeede he would have done to mee: for even as ne did excell me by an infinite diſtance in 
all other ſufficiencies and vertues,ſo did hein all offices and duties of friend{hip. 

ts deſiderio fit pudor ant 00ns, 
Tam chars capitis? 
W hat modelty or meaſure may beare. 
In want and wiſh of him that wasſo deare? 
O miſcrofrater adempte mih1 ! 
Omnia tecum vna perierunt gaudianoftra, 
Ous tuns in wvitaaulcis alebat amor. 
Tumeaztu moriens fregiſti commoda frater, 
Tecum vna tota eſt noſtra ſepulta anima, 
Cuins ego interitu tota de mente fugant 
Hecfludia,atque omnes delicias animi. 
Alloquar ? audiero wnnquam tua verba loquentem * 
Nunquam ego te vita frater amabilior, 
Aſpiciam poſthac ? at certe ſemper amabo. 
O brother reft from miſerableme, 
All our delight's are periſhed with thee, 
Which thy ſweetelovedid nouriſh inthy breath. 
Thou all my good h:{t ſpoiled in thy death : 
With thee my ſoule is all and whole enſhrinde, 
At whoſc death I have caſt out of minde 
All my mindes {weete meates,ſtudies of this kind; 
Never ſhall I heare thee ſpeake,ſpeake with thee ? 
Theebrother then life dearer never ſee 2 
Yetlhalt thou ever be belou'd of mee. 
but let-vs alittle heare this yong, man ſpeake, being but fixtcene veares of age. 

Becauſe I have found this worke to have ſince bu publiſhed(and to an ill end) by ſuchas 
ſcek to trouble and ſubvert the ſtate of our commonwealth,not caring whether they ſhalre- 
forme 1t orno; which they have fondly inſerted among other writings of their invention, 
I haverevoked my intent which was to place-it here. And leſt the Authors memory ſhould 
any way be intereſſed with thoſe that could not thoroughly knowe his opinions and aQti- 
ons, they ſhall vnderſtand, that this ſubje& was by him treated of inhisinfancie, onely by 
way of exerciſe, as aſubje&t, common, bare.worne, and wyer-drawne in athouſand 
bookes. I will never doubt but he believed whathe writ, and writ as he thought : for hee 
was ſo conſ{dentious, that no lie did ever paſſe his hppes, yea were-it but in matters of {port 
or play : and I know, that had it bin m his choyce, he wouldrather have bin borne at /e- 
»ice, then at Sar/ac; and good reaſon why : But he had an other Maxime deepely imprin- 
tedin hisminde, which was, carefully to obey, and rel giouſly to ſubmit himſelte to che 
Lwwes, vnder which he was borne. There was never a better Citizen, nor more affeRed 
tothe wellfare and qvietneſle of his countrie, nor a ſbarper enemie of the changes, innova- 
tions, newfangles, and hurly-burlies of kis time : He would more willingly have employed 
the vtmoſt of his endevours to extinzuth and ſuppreſle, then to fivour or further them: 
His minde was modelled to the patterne of other beſt ages, Buryctin exchange of hisſert- 
ous treatiſe, I will here ſet you downe another, rmorepithie, materiall, and of more conſc- 
quence, by him lkewife produced in that tender age. 


o 
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The eight and twentieth Chapter, 


Nine and twentie Sonnets of Steven de la Boetie , tothe Lacie 


of Grammont, ( ounteſſe of Guiſſen, 


Adame, I preſent you withnothing thatis mine, either becauſeitis already yours, or 
M becauſe I find nothing therein worthy of you. But wherefocver theſe verſes ſhallbe 
ſeene,for the honor which thereby ſhall redound to them, by having this glorious Coriſanda 


|. of Andiwebot their euide, I thoughtit good to adorne them with your worthy name, I 


have deemed this preſent fitfor your Ladyſhip,forſomuch as thereare few Ladicsin Fraxce, 
that either can better judzeof Poeſhie, or fitter appliethe vſe of it, then your worthy ſelfe: 
and fincein theſe her drooping dayes, none can give-it more life, or vigorous ſpirit, then 

ou, by thoſe rich and high-tuned accords, wherewith amongſt a million of other rare 
$1" 4 nature hath richly graced you. Madame, theſe verſes deſerve to be cheriſhed by 
you : and [am perſwaded you will be of mine opinion, which is, that none have come out 
of Garkemie, that either had more wit, or betterinvention, and that witnefle to have procee= 
dedfrom a richer vaine. And let no jealoufie poſſeſle you,inafmuch as you have but there- 
mainder of that, which whilome | caufed to be printed vnderthe name of my Lord of Foix, 
your worthy, noble and deare kinſman : For truely, theſe have a kindeof livelineſle, and 


more piercing, Emphaſis then any other, and which I can not well expreſle : as hee that 


made them inhis Aprils youth, and when he was enflamed with a noble-glorious flame, as 
I will one day tell your Honour in your care. T he other were afterward made by him in fa- 
your of his wife,atwhat time hee wooed and ſolicited her for marri-ge, and beganne to feele 
T wotnot what maritall-chilneſſe, and husbands-coldneſſe. And 1 am one of thoſe,whoſe 
opinion is, that divine Poeſic dothno wherefadge ſo well, and fo cff<Rually applaudeth,as 
in ayouthfull, wanton, and vnbridled ſubje&. T he above-mentioned nine and twentic 
Sonnets of Boetie , and thatin the former umpreſſtons of this booke were heere ſet downe, 
have fince beeneprinted with his other workes. 


—_ 
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T be nine and twentieth Chapter. 


Of Moderation. 


” A S ifour ſenſe of feeling were infefted , wee corrupt by our touching, things thatin 
themſelves arc faire and good. We may ſo ſeizeon vertue, thatif we embraceit with 
an over-greedie and violent deſire, it may become vitious. Thoſe who ſay, There 5 never 
oxceſſe mverrue, becauſe it is no longer vertueif any exceſſe be in it, doe butjealt at words. 
' Inſant ſapiens nomen ferat, equus iniqui, 
Vra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem ſs petat ip/am. 
A wileman mad, juſt vnjuſt, may Iname, 
More then is meete, ev'n vertueif he claime. | 
Philoſophie is a ſubtile conſideration. A man may love vertue too mych, and excel- 
fively demeane himſelfe ina juſt ation. Gods holy word doth apply itſelfe to this byaſe. 
Be not wiſer then you ſhould, and be ſoberly wiſe. Thaveſcene ſome great men, blemiſh there- 
Putation of theirreligion, by ſhewing themſelves religious beyond the example of men of 
their qualitie. Tlove temperate and indifferent natures. Immoderation towards good, if 


it offend me not, it amazeth, and troubleth me how I ſhould call it. Neither Panſamas his 


Hor. lb. edJs 
6.15. 


mother, who gavethe firſtinſtruRion, and at her ſonnes death threw the firſtſtone : Nor 


Potlhumin the DiRtator, that brought his owne ſonne to his end, whom the heate and for- 
8 K | wardneſle 
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wardneſſe of youth, had haply beforchis rancke, made to charge his enemies, ſceme C 
juſt as ſtrange vnto me. And I neither love to per{wade or follow fo ſavage and fo deite 2 
vertue. The Archer that over-ſhootes hismarke, doth no otherwiſe then he that lſhooteth 
ſhort. Mine eyes troublemeas much inclunbing vp towarda greatlight, as to goe downe 
in the darke. (allcles in Plato ſaieth, The extremute of Philoſophie to be hurtefull ; and per. 
ſwades no man to wade further mnto=tt, then the bounds of profit : And trat taken with moderatiqy 
i i pleaſant and commods ous, but in the end it makes a man willde and vicious , aiſdainfull of _ 
ligion and of common lawes : an enemie 0 f cevill converſation © a foe to humane ſenſualitie, and 
worlaly pleaſures : incapable of all politike adminiſtration, and vnfit jo aſſiſt others or to hehe ham. 
ſelfe : apt tobe ſcor-free, buſſeted , and baffled. He ſaith true : for in her exceſle, ſhe enthry). 
eth our naturall lbertie, and by an importunate wile, diverts-vs from the faire and plaing 
path, which naturetraceth outfor-vs. The lovewe beare to women, is very lawful; ye 
doth Divinitic bridle and reſtraine the ſame. Iremember to have read in Saint 7 howas, jn 
a place where he condemneth marriages of kinsfolkes in forbidden degrees,this one reaton 
amoneſt others : that the love a man bearethto ſuch a woman may be immoderate; for, if 
the wedlocke, or husband-like afte&tion be found and perfeR, as it ought to be, and A'S 
ſurcharged with that a man oweth to alliance and kindred, there is no doubt, but that fur. 
creiſe may caſtly tranſporte a husband beyond the bounds ofreafon. Thoſe Sciences tha 
dire&the manners of men, as Divinitie and Philoſophie, meddle with all things. Thereig 
no ation ſoprivate and ſecret may be concealed from their knowledge and juriſdiftion, 
Welldothey learne thatſcarch and cenſure their libertie. It is women communicate their 
partes as much as a man hiſt to wantonize with them : but to phificke them baſhfulneſſe 
forbids them. I will then in their behalfe teach Iwsbands this, 1f yet there be any too much 
flch vpon them : which is, that the very pleaſures they have by the familiaritie of ther 
wives, except moderatly vſed; they are reproved : and not onely in that, but in any other 
vnlawfull ſubje&s, a man may treſpaſle m licentiouſneſle and offend in exceſſe. Thoſk 
ſhameleſſe endearings, which the firſt heate ſuggeſts vnto vs in that ſportefull delght, 
are not onely vndecently, but hurtfully employcd towards our wives. Let them at leaſt 
learne 1mpudencie from another hand. They are ever broade-waking when we neede 
chem. I have vſed no meanes but naturall and imple inſtruQion. Marriage is a religious 
and devout bond: and that is the reaſon the pleaſure a man hath of it, ſhould be a moderate, 
ſtaicd, and ſerious pleaſure, and mixed with ſeveritie : it ought to bee a voluptuouſneſle 
ſomewhat circumſpeR and conſcientious. And becauſe it isthe chiefeſt of generation, there 
arethat make aqueſtion,whether it be lawfullto require them of copulation , as well when 
wee haveno hope of children,as when they are over.aged,or bigge with childe. It #5 a» ho- 
micide,according to Plato, Certaine nations (and amongeſt others,the Mahometane) ab+ 
horre Conjunftion with women great with childe. Many alſo with thoſe that have their 
monethly diſeaſe. Zenohiareccived hir husband but for one charge;which done;all the time 
of hir conception,ſhe let him goec at randon,and that paſt,ſhce gave him leave to beginneas 
eainc-anotable and generous example of marriage. 9 
Plato borroweth this narration of ſomeneedy and hupger-ſtarven Poet of this ſporte, 
T hat Iepiter one daic gave his wife ſo hote a charge,mpacicnt to ſtaie till ſhe came to bed he 
laide hir along vpon the floore,and by the vehemence of his pleaſure forgot the vrgentand 
weighty reſolutions lately concluded-vpon with the other Gods of his czleſtiall courtbox: 
ſting he found-it as ſweete that time,as he had done,when firſt he ſpoiled hir of hir virgint- 
ty,by ſtealth and vnknowneto their parents. The Kings of Perſia, called for their wives, 
when they went to any ſolemne fealt,but when much drinking and wine beganne to heate 
them in good earneſt,they ſent them to their chambers,ſceing they could no longer refraine, 
but muſt necedes yeeld to ſenfſualitie, leſt they ſhould be partakers of their immoderate luſh 
and in their ſteade ſent for other women, whome this duty of reſpe& might not concerne- 
« Allpleaſures and gratifications are uot wellplaced in all ſortes of people . Epaminondas had cauſed 
adiſlolute yoong man to be impriſoned : Pelopiau entreated him, that for his ſake he would 
ſct-him at lbertic, but herefuſed him, and yeelded tofree-him at the requeſt of an harlot of 
Ins, which likewiſe ſucd for his enlargement;Gaying, it was « gratification due unto a CourttRXan, 
and nat to 4 Captame. Sophocles beeing partner with Pericles in the Pretorſhip , ſeeing by 
chance a faire boy to paſſe by : Ohwhat « beauteom boy goeth yonder\{aide heto Pericles: T 148 
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T he firit Booke. 


zach were more fitting another then a Pretor, anſwered Pericles, who _ not onely to have 


chafte handes,but al/o unpollutedeyes. e/Elis Verus the Emperor, his wife complaining that 
he followed the love of other women, anſwered he 4:d it for conſcience-/ake,for ſomuch as ma« 
riage 48 4 name of honor and dignity,and not of fooliſh and laſcrvtom luſt. Andour Ecclefiaſti- 
_ call Hiſtory,hath with honor preſerved the m:mdry of that wife, which ſued to be devor- 

ced from hir husband , becaufe ſhee woulde not ſecond and conſent to his over-inſolent and 


lewde embracements. To conclude, there is no voluptuouſneſle fo juſt; wherein exceſſe & © 


intemperance is not reproachfull ynto-vs. But to ſpeake in good ſooth,is not man a miſera- 
ble creature? Heis ſcarce come to his owne ſtrength by his naturall condition, to taſte one 
onely compleate,entire and pure pleaſure, but he laboreth by diſcourſeto cutit off: heis not 
wretched inough,except by arte and ſtudy he augment his miſcrie. 
Fortune miſeras Anuximnus arte vids, 
Fortunes vnhappy ill, | 
We amplifie by our skill. . 

Humane wiſedome doth fooliſhly ſecke to be ingenious in exercifing hir ſelfe to abate 
the number,and diminiſh the pleaſure of fenſualities,that pertaine to- vs:as it doth fayourably 
_ andinduſtriouſly1n employing hir deviſes, to paint and et a luſter on evils, before our eyes, 

and therewith to recreate our (coſe. Had I bin chiefe of a fa&ion, I wou!de have followed a 
more naturall courſe,which to ſay true,is both commodious and ſacred, and ſhouldeperad- 
venture have made my ſelfe ſtrong enough to limite theſame. Although our ſpirituall and 
corporall Phyfitians, as by covenant agreed-ypon betweene them, finde no way of recdve-= 
rie,nor remedie for deleafes of body and minde, but by torment, gricfeand paine, watch< 
ing faſting, haire-ſhirtes,farre and ſolitary exile, perpctuall priſon, roddes and other affliQi= 
ons,havetherefore beene invented : But ſo,that they be truely affi:Rions, and that there bee 
ſome ſ{tinging-ſharpeneſlſeinthem : And chat the ſucceſle benot as Galtes was, who having 
beene confined to the ile of Leſbos,nnewes came to Rome,that there he lived a merry life; and 
what the Scnate had laide vpon him for a puniſhment,redounded to his commodity: wher- 
vpon they agreed to revoke him home to his owne houſe and wife, ſtriftly enjoyning him 
to keepe the ſame, thereby to accommodate their puniſhment to hjs ſence and feeling. For 
he to whomfaſting ſhould procure health and a merry heart,or he to whom poiſon ſhoulde 
be more healthie then meate,it would be no longer a wholſome receipt,no more then drugs 
in other medicines,are of no offe® to him that takes them with appetite and pleafure. Bit- 
cerncſ[e and difficulty are circumſtances fitting their operation. That nature which ſhould 
take Reubarb as f.amliar, ſhoulde no doubt corrupt the vle of it; it muſt beea thing that 
hurts the ſtomacke,if it ſhall cure it and heere the common rule failes,that infirmities are cu- 
red by their contraries : for one ill cureth another. This impreſſion hath ſome referenceto 
this other ſo ancient, where ſomethinke they gratifie both heaven and earth by killing and, 
maſlacrmg themſelves,wmch was vniverſally embraced in all religions. Evenin our fathers 
age; Amurath at the taking of /fthmus ſacrificed fix hundred yoong Grxcians to his fathers 
ſoulc:to the en: ther blood might ſerve as a propitiation to expiate the ſinnes of the decea= 
ſed. Andin thenewe countries diſcovered inour dayes yetvncorrupted, and virgins, in re= 
oardotours, it is a cultome well nigh received every. where. All their dolles are {prinkled 
with humane blood, not without divers examples of horrible crueltie. Some ate burnt a- 
live,and halfe roaſted drawnefrom the fire,thatſo they may pull out their hart and entralles; 
otherſome,yea women,are fleade quicke, and with their yet- bleeding skins, they inveſt and 
cover others. And noleſſe of examples of conſtant reſolution. For theſe wretched ſacrifia- 
ble peop'e,olde men,womenand children,ſome dayes before, goe themſelves begging their 
almes, for the offering of their ſacrifice, and all ful of glee, finging, and dancing with therelſt, 
they preſent themſelves to the ſlaughter, The Ambaſſadours of the kings of Mexico , in 
declaring and mignifying the greatneſle of their Maiſter to Fernando Cortez, after they had 
tolde him, that he had thirty vaſſils, whereof each one was able to levy ahundred thouſund 
combatants , and that he had his reſidence in the faireſt and ſtrongeſt Cntie vnder heaven, 
added moreover, that he had fifty thouſand to ſacrifice for every yecre : verily ſome affirme 
that they maint.ine continuall warres with certaine mighty neighbouring Nations, notſo 
much for the exerciſe and training of their youth,as that they may have ſtore of priſoners ta- 
ken in watte to ſupple the ſacrifices, Inanother promote to welcome the {aide (: ei 
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they (acrificed fiftie men at one clappe. I will tell this one ſtorie more: Some of thoſe peg. 
ple having beene beaten by him,ſent to knowe him,and tointreate him of friendſhip, The 
meſſengers preſented-him with three kinds ofpreſents, in this manner : Lord, if thou beg 
fierce God hat loveit to feede on fleſh and blond,here are five ſlaves,cate themand we will bring thee 
more:if thou bee a gentlie-milde God, heerens incenſe and feathers; but if thou bee a man , lake 
theſe birdes and frutesthat heere wee preſent and offer vnto thee. | | 
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Thethirtieth ( hapter. 
Of the.Caniballes. 


'- & T what time King Pirrh cameinto /ta/eafter he had furvaide the marſhalling ofthe: 
Armie, which the Romaines ſent againſt him : [wor ner, faid he, what barbarousmea 
theſe are (for ſo werethe Gracians wont to call all ſtrangenations) bat the diſpoſition of tha 
Armie which 1 ſee,ts nothing barbarons. So {41d the Grzcians of that whick Fl/aminine ſent in«: 
to their countrie : And Philip viewing from a Tower the order and diſtribution of the 
Romaine campe, in his kingdome' ynder Publius Sulpirims Galba . Loc how a man oughtto 
take heede, leſt he over-weening]y follow vulgar opinions, which ſhould be meaſuredby 
therule of reaſon, andnot bythe common report. I have had long time dwelling with mee 
a man, who for the ſpace of tenneor twelve yeares had dwelt in that other world, whichin 
our age was lately diſcovered in thoſe partes where Jlegaignon firſt landed, and furnamed 
entartike France. T his diſcoverie of ſo infinite and vaſt a countric, ſeemeth worthie great 
confideration. I wot not whether I can warrant my ſelfc, that ſome other be not diſcovered. 
hereafter, fithence ſo many worthie men, and better learned then we are, have ſo many ages 
beene deceived n this. I teare me our eyes be greater then our bellies, and that we have more 
curioſitic then capacitie. We embrace all, but we faſten nothing but winde. P/aro maketh 
TFo/on to reporte, that he hadlearn't of the Prieſts of the Cittic of Says in eEgypr, that whis 
lom,and before the generall Deluge, there was a great land called Atlantides,fituated at the 
mouth of the traite of G:braherre, which contained more firme land then e-4ffibe and 4 
together. And that the Kings of that countrie, who did not onely polleſle th.t Land, but 
had fo farre entred into the maine-land, that of the breadth of e{frike, they held as farre as 
e/£oypt; and of Exropes length, as farre as T#/came: and that they vndertooke to invade ei, 
and to ſubdue all the nations that compaſle the Mediterranean Sea, to the eulfe of Maree 
ag giorc, and to thatend they traverſed al! Spaine,Franceand lralie,ſo farre as Greece,where 
the Athenians made head againſt them ; butthat a while after, both the Athenians them- 
ſclves,and that great Iland, were ſwallowed vp by the Deluge. lt is very likely this extieame | 
ruine of waters wrought ſtrange alterations in the habitatons of the earth: as ſomcholde 
thatthe Sea hath divided Sicihe from Trae, ne] 
| Hec loca vi quondam,C vaſta convul/a ruma 
Diſſiluiſſe ferunt,cum protnus viraque tellus 
Vna foret. | 
Men ſay,ſometimes this land by that forſaken, 
And that by this,were ſplit,and ruine-ſhaken, 
W hertas till then both lands as one were taken. ET 
Cypres from Soria, the Iland of Negroponte from the maine land of Beetia, andin other plas 
ces joyned landes that wereſundred by the Sea, filling with mudde and (and the chanels be 
tweene them. | | 
——ſerili/que din pains aptague remis 
Vicinas wrbes alit,& grave ſentit aratrum. 
Thefennelong barren,to be row'd in,nowe 
|  Bothfeedesthe neighbour townes,and feeles the plowe. 
But there is no greatapparance, the faid Iland ſhould be thenew world we have lately 
diſcovered; for, it well-nigh touched Spaine, and it were an incredible effect of inundations 
i is > 
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to haveremoved the ſame more then twelve hundred leagues, as we fee it is. Beſides, our 

modeme Navigations have now almoſt diſcovered, thatitis not an land, but rather firme 

1nd, and a continent, with the Eaſt 7:dias on one ſide, and the countries lying vnder the two 
Poles on the other ;from which if u be divided, itis with ſo narrowe aſtraite, and interyalle, 

© thatitno waydeſerveth tobe named an Iland : For,itſcemeth there are certaine motions jn 
theſe vaſt bodies fomenatirall. and cther-ſometfebricitant, as well as m ours. WhenlI con- 
{iderthe impreſſion my river of Doraoigne worketh inmy time, toward the right ſhoare of 
bir deſcent, and how muchit hath gained in twentie yeares, and how many foundations of 
divers houſes it hath overwhelmed and violently carried away 1 confefle-it to be an extra. 
ordinarie agitation : for, ſhould-it alwaies keepe one courſe, or had-it ever kept the ſameghe 
figure of the world had ere this becne overthrowne : But they are ſubjc& to changesand 
alterations. Sometimes they over-flowe and ſpreade themſelves on one fide, ſometimes on 
another; and other times they containe themſelves in their naturall beds or chanels. 1 ſpeake 
not of ſodaine inundations, whereof we now treate the cauſes. In Meaocalonelt the Sea- 
coaſt,my brother the Lord of /acke,may ſee a towne of his buried vnder the (:nds,which 
the Sea caſteth-vp bcfore-it : Thetoppes of ſome buildings are yet to be diſcerned. His 
Rents and Demaines have bin changed into barren paſtures, Theinhabitants thereabouts 

affirme, that ſome yeares ſince, the Sea encroacheth ſo much vpon them, that they have loſt 

foure leagues of firme land : Theſe ſandes are hirfore-runners. And we ſee great hillokes of 
eravell moving, which march halte a league before-it, and vſurpe on the firme land. The 
other teſtimonie of antiquitie, to which ſome will referre this diſcoverie, is in eAriftotle (if 
atleaſt that little booke of vnheard of wonders be his) where he reporteth that certaine 
Carthaginians having failed athwart the Ar/antibe Sea,without the ſtraite of Grbralterre,after 
long time,they at laſt diſcovered a great fertill Tandjall repleniſhed with gocdly woods, and 
watred with great and deepe rivers , farre- diſtant from all land, and that both they and 0. 
thers,allured by the goodnes and fertiltie of the ſoyle,went thither with their wives, children, 


and houſchold, and there began to habituate and ſettle themſelves. The Lords of Carthage 


ſceing their countrie by little and little to be diſpeopled, made a lawe, and expreſſe mhibiti< 
on, that vpon paine of deathno more men ſhould goe thither , and baniſhed all that were 
gone thether to dwell, fearing (as they ſaid) that in ſucceſle of time, they would ſo multiply, 
as they might one day ſupplant them,and ouerthrowe their owne eſtate. This narration of 
eAviftotle,hath no reference vnto our new- found countries. This ſervant I had, was aſunple 
and rough-hewen fellow: a condition fit to yeelde a true teſtimonie, For, ſubtile people may 
indeede marke more curiouſly, and obſcrve things more exaQtly, but they amplifie and 
eloſcthem : and the better to perſwade , znd make their interpretations of more validitie, 
they cannot chuſe but ſomewhat alter the ſtorie. They never repreſent things truely, but 
faſhion and maskethem according to the viſage they ſaw them. in; and to purchaſe credit 
totheir judgement, and drawe you on to beleeve them, they commonly, adorne,enlarge,yea, 
and Hyperbolife the matter. Wherein is required either a molt ſincere Reporter, oramanſo 
ſimple, that he may have no invention to builde-vpon, and to givea true likelyhoode vnto 
falſe deviſes,and be not wedded to his owne will. Such a one was my man; who beſides his 
ownereporte, hath many times ſhewed me divers Mariners, and Marchants,whom he had 
knowne in that voyage. So aml pleaſed with his information , that I never enquire what 
Colmographers ſay of-it. We had neede of Topographers to makevs particular narrations 
of the places they have beene in. For ſome of them, if they have the advantage of-vs, that 
they have ſcene Paſeſtine , will challenge a priviledge, to tell-vs newes of all the world be- 
ſides. I would have every man writewhat he knowes, and no more : not onely inthat, but 
inall other ſubjefts. For one may have particular knowledge of thenature, of one river, 
and experience of the qualitie of one fountaine, that in other things knowes no more then 
another man : who nevertheleſle to publiſh this little ſcanthng, wil vndertaketo write of all 
the Phiſickes. From which vice proceede divers greatinconveniences. Now (toreturne to 
my purpoſe) I finde (as farreas I have becne informed) there is nothingin that nation, that 
1seither barbarous or ſavage, vuleſſe men call that barbariſine, which is notcommon to 
them. Asindeede, we have no other aymeof truth andreaſon, then theexample and /dea 
of the opinions and cuſtomes of the countrie welive-in. Whereis ever perfe& religion, per- 
teft policie, perfetand compleate vic of all things. Th a are even ſavage, as we call Fes le 
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frantes wilde which nature of hir ſclfe, and of hir ordinarie progreſlc bath produced ; Where. 


as indeede, they are thoſe which our ſelves have altered by our artificial deviſes, and diver. 
ted from their common order,we ſhould rather terme ſavage.In thoſe are the true and me 
rofitable vertues,and naturall proprieties moſt hiyelie and vigorous,which in theſe wehave 
baſtardized, applying themto the pleaſure of our corrupted taſte. Andif notwithſtanding, 
1n divers fruites of choſe countries that were never tilled, we ſhall finde, that m relpe& of 
oursthey are moſt excellent, and as delicate vntoour taſte; there is noreaſon, arte ſhould 
eaine the point of honour of our great and puiſſant mother Nature . Wehaveſomuchby 
our inventions,frcharged the beauties and riches ofhir workes, that we have altogether. 
ver-choaked hir: yet where-cver hir puritie ſhineth,ſhe makes our vaine,and frivoJusenter, 
priſes wonderfully aſhamed. | | 
Et veninnt hedere ſponte ſua melins, 
Surgit & in ſolis formoſior arbutus antris, 
Et volucres nulla aulcins arte canunt. 
Tvies ſpring better of their owne accord, 
Vn-hanted plots much fairer trees afford, 
Birdes by no arte much ſweeter notes record. | 
Al our endevours or wit,cannot ſo much as reach to repreſent theneaſt of theleaſt bird- 
letit's pena nine ponies, 49's and vſe,nonor the webbe of aſcclie ſpider. All things (ſaith 


_Plato) are produced,either by nature, byfortane, or by arte. The greateſt and faire#t by one or 


ther of the two firſt, the leaFt and imperfett by the laff, Thoſe nations ſeeme therefore ſo barba. 
rous vnto mee, becauſe they have anlade's very-little faſhion from humane wit, and areyer 
neere their originallnaturalitie. The lawes ofnature do yet commaund them,which are but 
little baſtardiz:d by ours. And that with ſuch puritie,as I am ſometimes grieved the know- 
lege of it came no ſooner to light,at what time ther were men,that better than we could have 
judgedof-it. Tam one, Licurgus and Plato had-itnot:for meſecmeth that what in thoſe na- 
tions wee ſee by experience, doth not onelie cxceede all the pitures wherewith licentious 
Poeſic hath prowdly imbelliſhed the golden age,& al hir quaint inventions to faine a happy 
condition of wan, but alſo the conception & defire of Philoſophie. They could not imagine 
a genuitie ſo pure and {1mple,as welſee it by experience; nor ever beleeve our ſocietic might 
be maintained with ſo little arte and humane combination . Itis anation, wouldI anſwere 
Plato, thathath no kinde of traffike, no knowledge of Letters , no intelligence of numbers, 
no name of magiſtrate, nor of politike ſuperioritic; no vſe of ſervice, of riches, or of poverty; 
no contraGts, no {ucceſſions,no dividences, no occupation butidlez no reſpe& of kinred,but 
common, no apparrell but naturall, no manuring of lands, no vſe of wine, corne,or mettle, 
The very words that import lying,falſhood, treaſon,diffimulation,covetouſnes,envie,detra- 
ion,and pardon,were never heard-of amongſt-them. How diſſonant would hee findehis 
umaginary common-wealth from this perfeion? 
Hos natura modos primum dedit. 
Natureatfuſt vpriſe, 
Theſe manners did deviſe. 
Furthermore, they liven a country of ſo exceeding pleaſant and temperate ſituation, that 
as my teſtimonies have toldeme, it is very rare to ſee a Fe. body amoneft.them;and they 
havefurther aſſured me, they never ſaw any man there, either ſhaking with the palli e,tooth- 
leſle, with eyes dropping, or crooked and ſoopingthrough age. They are ſeated alonelt 
theſea-coaſt, encompaſſed toward theland with hu ge and ſteepie mountaines, havingbe- 
tweene both,a hundred leagues or there abouts ofopenand champaine ground. They have 
& of VUL > Senn: 
great abundance of fiſh and fleſh, that have no reſemblance at all with ours, and cate thei 
without any ſawces, or skill of Cookerie, but plaine boiled or broyled. The firſt man that 
brought a hotſe thither, although he had in many other voyages converſed with them, bred 
ſo great a horror mtheland, that before they could takenoticeof him | they lewhim with 
arrowes. Their buildings are very long, and ableto containe two or three hlipalred ſoules, 
covered with barkes of great trees, faſtned inthe 2round at one end , enterlaced andjoyned 
cloſe togcther by the toppes, after themanner offomie of our Granges; the covering whet* 
of wa downe tothe ground,and ſteadeth them as a flancke. They have a kinde of wood 
thatryving and cleaving the ſame,they make blades,Fyords,and orid-yrons,to es Z 
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their meate with. Their beddes are of a kind ofcotten cloth, faſtened to the houſe-roofe,as 
our ſhippe-cabbanes:every one hath his ſeverall cowch; for the women lic fromtheir huſe 
bands. They riſe with the Sunne, and feede tor all day,as ſooneas they are vp:and make no 
more meales afterthat. They drinkenot ar mcate, as S#idas reporteth of ſome other people 
of the Eaſt,whichdranke after meales,but drinke manie times aday, andare much grvento 
pledge carowſes. Their drinkeis made of a certaine roote, ana of the colour of our Claret 
wines, which laſteth but two or three dayes;they drinke it warme : It hath ſomewhat a ſharp 
taſte, wholſome for the ſtomake,nothing headie, butlaxative for ſuch as are not vſed vntoit, 
yet verie pleaſing to ſuch asare accuſtomed vnto it. Inſtead of bread they vſe a certain white 
compoſition, ike vnto Corianders confe&ed, Ihaveeatenſome, thetaſte whereofis ſom- 
what ſweete and wallowiſh . They ſpend the whole day in dancing. T heir yong men goe 
a hunting after wilde beaſtes with bowes and arrowes, Their women buſie themſelves ther- 
whilſt with warming of theic drinke, which is their chicfeſt office. Some of their old men, 
in the morning beforethey goe to cating, preach in common to allthe houſholde, walkin 
from oneend of the houſe to the other, repeating one ſelte-ſame ſentence many times, tillke 
haveended his turne (for their buildings are a hundred paces inlength) hee commends but 
rwo things vnto his auditoriez' Firſt, valouy againſt their enemies , then lovingneſſe unto their 
wives , They never mile ( for their reſtraint) to put men in minde of this duetie, thatitis 
their wives which keepe their drincke Juke-warme,and well-ſeaſoned. The forme of their 
beddes, cordes, {wordes, blades, and woodden bracelets, wherewith they cover their hand- 
wriſts when they fight, and great Canes open at one end,by the ſound of which they keepe 
time and cadence intheir dauncing, are in many places to beſcene,and namely in mine own 
houſe. They arc ſhaven all-over, much more cloſe and cleaner than wee are, with no other 
Razers than of wood or ſtone. They bcleeve their ſoules to becternall, and thoſe that have 
deſerved well of their Gods,to be placed inthat part of heaven where the Sunneriſeth; ind 
the curſed toward the Weſt in oppoſition. They have certaine Prophets and Prieſts, which 
commonly abide in the mountaines,& very ſeldome ſhew them-ſ\elves vnto the oy preg 
when they come downe, there-isa great feaſt prepared, and a ſolemne aflembly of manie 
towneſhips together ( cach Grange as I haue deſcribed, maketh a village, and they arc a- 
bout a French league one from an other.) The Prophet ſpeakes to the people in publike, 
exhorting them to cmbrace vertue, and follow their duetic. All their morall diſcipline con- 
taineth but theſe two articles; firſt an vndiſmayed reſolution to warre, then an inviolable af- 
feionto their wives. Hee doothalſo prognoſticate of things to come, and what ſucceſſe 
they ſhall hope-for in their enterpriſes : hee ether perſwadeth or diſlwadeth them from 
warre: butif heechance to miſle of his divination, and that itſucceede other-wiſe than he 
fore-tolde them, if hee betaken , hee1s hewen ina thouſand peeces, and condemned for a 
falſe prophet. And therefore he that hath once miſ-reckoned him ſelfeis never ſecne againe. 
Divination is the gift of Godzthe abuſing wherof ſhould be a puniſhable impoſture, When 
the Divines amongſt the Scithians had foretolde an vntruth,they were couched along vp- 
on hurdles full of heath or bruſh-wood, and ſo manicled hand and foote,burned to death. 
Thoſe which manage matters ſubje&t to the conduR of mans ſufficiencie, are excuſable,al- 
though they ſhew the vtmolt of their skill. But thoſe that gull and coni-catch-vs with the aſ- 
ſurance ofan extraordinane facultie, and which is beyond our knowledge, ought tobe dow- 
| blepuniſhed;firſt becauſe they performe not the effeRof their promite, then for the raſh= 
nes of their impoſture and vnadviſednes of their fraude. They warre againſt the nations, 
thatlye beyond their mountaines, to which they goe naked, having no other weapons, then 
bowes,or woodden ſwords,ſharpe at one ende,as our broaches are. Itis an admirable thi 
to ſee the conſtantreſolution of their combates, which never ende but by effuſion of bloud 
& murther:for they know not what feare or rowts are. Every Vitor brings home the head 
of the enimiche hath ſlaine as a Trophey ofhis viRtorie, and faſtnech theſame at che en- 
trance of his dwelling-place.' After they have long time vſed and entreated their priſoners 
well, and with all commodities they can deviſe, hee that isthe Maiſter of them, ſummoning 
a great aſſembly of his acquaintance ; tieth acorde to oneof the priſoners armes;by the end 
whereofhee holdes himfaſt, with ſome diſtance from hum, forfeare hemight offend him, 
and giveth the other arme,bound in like maner,to the deareſt friend he hath,and both in the 
Picſence of allthe afſemblie kill him with fwordes : _—_ doone, they roſte,and then _ 
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him in common.,and ſend ſome ſlices ofhimtoſuchof their friendes as are abſent . Ttisngy 
as ſome imagine,to nouriſh themſelves with-it,(asanciently the Scithians wontto do,)buttg 
repreſent an extreame, andinexpiablerexcnge. Which we provethus ; ſome of themper. 
ceiving the Portugales, who had confederated themſelves with their adverſaries, to vie ang. 
ther kinde of death, when they tooke them priſoners; which was, to burie them VP tothe 
middle, and againſt the ypper partof the body to ſhoote arrowes, and then being almoſt 
dead, to hang them-vp 3 they ſuppoſed, that theſe people of the other world (as they who 
had ſowed the knowledge of many vices amongſt theirneighbours, and were much more 
cunning in all kindes of evilles and nuſchiete then they) vnder-tookenotthis miner of re. 
venge without cauſe, and that conſequently it was more {martfull, and cruell then theirs, and 
thereupon began toleave their olde taſhion to followe this. I am not ſory we note the bar. 
barous horror of ſuch an a&tion, but grieved, that prying ſo narrowly into their faults,we are 
blinded in ours. I think there is more barbariſme in eating men alive, then to feede vpon 
them being dead; to mangle by tortures and tormentsa body full of lively ſenſe, toroaſt him 
in pecces, to make dogges and ſwine to gnawe and teare him in mammockes (as wehave 
not onely read, but ſcene very lately, yea and in our owne memorie, not amongſt anciente- 
nemies, but our neighbours and fellow-citizens; and which is worſe, vnder pretence of Pi- 
ety andrcligion)then to roaſt and teare him after he is dead. C bry/ppme and Zeno, Arch-pil. 
lers of the Stoicke ſet, have ſuppoſed thatit wasno hurt at all, in time of neede,and to what 
end ſoever,to make vic of our carrion bodies,and to feede vpon them,as did our forefathers, 
who being beſieged by Ceſar inthe Cittic of eAlexia, reſolved to luſtaine the famine ofthe 
fiege,with the bodies of old men, women, and other perſons vnſctviceable & vakit to hehe, 
Leve.ſat.t5.93 Paſcones ( fama et ) alimentis talibra vſs 
Produxere animas. 
Gaſcomnes (as fame reportes) 
Liv d with meates of ſuch ſortes. 

And Phiſitians fearenot , in allkindes of compoſitions ayailefull to our health, to make 
vic of it, be it for outward orinward applications : But there was never any opinion found 
ſo vnnaturall and immodeſt, that would excuſe treaſon, treachery,diſloyalty, tyrannie,cru- 
eltic, and ſuch like, which are our ordinary faults. We may then wellcall chem barbaroug, 
inregarde of reaſons rules, butnotinreſpeRof vs that exceedethem in all kinde of batba- 
nſme. Their warres arenoble and generous, and have as much excuſe and beautie, as this 

| humaneinfirmitie may adit : they aymeatnought ſo much, and haveno other founda- 
tion among{tthem, but the meere jealofie of yertue. They contend not for the gaining of 
new landes3 for to this day they yet enjoy that naturall vbertie and fruitefulneſſe, which 
without labouring-toyle, doth in ſuch plentcous aboundancefurniſh themwith all neceſſary 
things, that they neede not enlarge their limites. They are yet in that happy eſtate, as they 
defire no more, then what their naturall neceſſities dire them : whatſoever is beyondit, is 
to them ſuperfluous. Thoſe that are much about one age, doe generally enter-call onean- 
other brethren, and ſuch as are yonger,they call children, and the aged are eſteemed as fa- 
thers to all thereſt. TT heſeleave this full poſſeſſion of goods in common, and without indi- 
viduitie to their heres, without other claime or title, but that which nature doth plainely 
imparte vnto all creatures, cven as ſhe bringsthem into the world. If their neighbours 
chance to come over the mountainesto aſſaileor invade them, and that they getthe viftory 
over them, the Vifors conquelt is glorie, andthe advantage to be and remaine ſuperiour 
1m valour and vertue : elſe havethey nothing to doe with the gZoods and ſpoyles of the vatt- 
quiſhed, andſoreturneinto their countrie, wherethey neither want any neceſſary thing, 
nor lackethis great portion, to know how to enjoy their condition happily, and arecon- 
tented with what nature affordeth them. So doe theſe when their turne commeth. Th 
requireno other ranſome of their priſoners, but an acknowledgement and confeſſion that 
they are vanquiſhed. Andin a SEES aman ſhallnot finde one, that doth not rather 
embracedeath, then either by word or countenance remiſlely to yeeld one jot of an invint- 
ble courage. There is none ſcene'that would not rather be {lainc and devoured, then fue 
for life, or thew any feare : They vſc their priſoners with all libertie, that they may ſo much 
the more holde their lives deare and precious, and commonly entertaine them with threates 
 oftuture death, with the torments they ſhall endure, with the preparations intended iy 
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thac purpoſe, with manglingand ſlicing of their members, and with the feaſt that hall be 
kept at their charge. All which is done, to wrelt ſome remiſle, and exa@ ſome faint-yeel- 
ding ſpeech of ubiniſſion from them, or topoſleſſe them with a defire to eſcape or runne 
away; that ſo they may have the advantage to have danted and made them afraide, and to 
have forced their conſtancie. For certainely true viftory conſiſteth mthat onely point. 
: Vittoria nulla eft 

Dnam que confeſſos antmo quoque ſubiugat hoſtes. 

No conqueſt ſuch, as to ſuppreſle 

Foes hearts, the conquelt to confeſle. 

The Hungarians, a moſt warre-like nation, were whilome woont to purſuetheir pray 
no longer then they had fo:c:d their enemie to yeeld vnto their mercie. For, having wre« 
ſted this confeſſion rom-him, they ſet him at libertie without offence or ranſome, except 
it were to make-him ſweare, neverafter to beare armes againſt them. Wee get many ad- 
vantages of our enemies, that are but borrowed and not ours : Itis the qualitie of aporter- 
ly-raſcail, and not of vertue, to have ſtronger armes, and {turdicrlegs: Diſpoſitionisa dead 
and corporall qualitie. Itis a tricke of fortune to make our enemie ſtoope, andto bleare his 
eyes with the Sunnes-light : Ttis apranke ofskill and knowledge to be cunningin the arte 
of fencing, and which may happen vnto a baſe and worthleſke man.; Thereputation and 
worth ofa man conſiſtethin his heart and will : thereinconſfiſts true honour : Conſtancie 
1s valour, not of armes and legs, but of minde and courage : it :conſiſtechnot in the ſpirit 
and courage of our horſe, nor of our armes , but in ours. Hee that obſtinately failethin his 
courage, Si /ucciderit, de genu pugnat, If he ſlip or fall, ve fights vpon hu knee, Hethatin dan=- 
ger of iminent death, isno whit danted in his aſſuredneſle; he that in yeelding vp his ghoſt 
beholdeth his enemie with a ſcornefull and fierce looke, he is vanquiſhed, not by vs, but by 
fortune : he 1s ſl:ine,but not conquered. The moſt valiant,are often the moſt vnfortunate. 
So are there triumphant loſſes in envie of vitories . Not thoſe foure (iſter-vitories, the fai- 
reſt that ever the Sunne beheld with his all-ſecing eye , of Salamine, of Platea, of Mycale, 
and of Siculia, durſt ever dare to oppole all their glorie together, to the glory of the King 
Leonidas his diſcomfiture and of his men, at the p.{lage of Thermopyles : what man did ever 
runne with ſo glorious anenvie, or more ambitious defire to the goale of a combat, then 
Captaine 1/cho/as to an evidentloſle and overthrow? who ſo ingeniouſly or more politikely 
did ever af[vre him-ſelfe of his wcl-fare, then he of his ruine? He was appointed to defend 
a certaine paſſage of Peloponen/us againſt the Arcadians, which finding himlelfe altogether 
vnable to performe, ſecing the nature of the place, and in<qualitie ofthe forces, and reſol< 
ving,that whatſoever ſhould preſent-it ſelfe vnto his enemie, muſt neceſlarily be viterly de- 
feated : On the other fide, deeming-it vnworthy both his vertue and magnanimiti:, and 
the Lacedemonian name, to faile or faint in his charge, betweene theſe two extremities he 
reſolved vpon a meaneand indifferent courſe, which was this. The yongeſt and beſt dif- 
poſed of his troupe, he reſerved for the ſervice and defence of their countrie, to which hee 
ſent them backe; and with thoſe whoſe loſle was leaſt, 3nd who might beſt beſpared, hee 
determined to maintaine that paſſage, and by their death to force the enemie, to purchaſe 
the entrance of 1t as deare as poſſibly he could; as in d:edentfollowed. For bcing fodainely 
environed round by the Arcadians : After a great ſlaughter made of them, both himſelfe 
and all his were put to theſiword. Is any Trophey aſſigned for conquerours,thatis not more 
duly due vnto theſe conquered? A true conquelt reſpeeth rather an vndanted reſolution, - 
and honourable end, then a faire eſcape, and the honour of vertue doth more confiſt in 
combating then in beating. But to returne to our Hiſtory, theſe priſoners, howſoever they 
are dealt withall, are ſo farre from yeclding, that contrariwiſe during two or three moneths 
that they are kept, they ever carry a cheerefull countenance , and vrge their keepers to ha- 
ſten their triall, they outragiouſly defie, and injure them. They vpbray them with their co 
wardlmefle, and with the numbers of battels, they haveloſt againſt theirs. Thavea ſong 
made by a priſoner, wherein is this clauſe, Let them boldly come altogether, and flockein 
multitudes, to feede on him; for, with him they ſhall feede vpon thar fathers, and grind- 
fathers, that heretofore have ſerved his body for foode and nouriſhment : Theſe muſcles, - 
({aith he) this fleſh, and theſe veines, are your owne; fond men as you are, know younot 
that the ſubſtance of your forcfathers limbes is yet tied vnto ours? Taſte them well, for in 
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them ſhall you finde therelliſh of your owne fleſh: Aninvention , that hathno ſhew ofby. 
bariſme. Thoſe that paint them dying, and that repreſent this aQtion, when they arc putts. 
execution, delineate the priſoners ſpitingin their EXECULIONETS faces, and making mowes 
atthem. Verily, ſolong as breath 1s in their bodice, they never ccaſe to brave and defie 
them, both in ſpeech and countenance. | Surely, in reſpeRot vs thele are very favage men: 
for cither they muſt beſo in good ſooth, or we mult bee fo indeede : Thereisa wondrous 
diſtance betweene their forme and ours. Their men have many wives, and by how much 
more they arcreputed valiant, ſo much the greater 15 their number . The maner and beau. 
tic in their marriages 1s woondrous ſtrange and remarkable : For , the ſame jealofie our 
wives have to keepevs from the love and affection of other women, the ſame have theirs to 
procure-it. Being more carefull for their husbands honour and content, then of any thin 

elſe : They endevourand apply all their induſtiy, to haveas many rivalls as poſſibly they 
can, foraſinuch as itis a teſtimonie of their husbands vertue. Our women would count-ita 
wonder, but it is not fo : Ttisa vertue properly Matrimonial; but of the higheſt kinde. 
And in the Bible, Lea, Rachel, Sara, and 1acobs wives, brought their faireſt maiden. ſer. 
vants vnto their husbands beds. And Livia ſeconded the lultfull appetites of Auenſtas to 
her great prejudice. And Stratonicathe wife of King Dezorarus did not onely bring a moſt 
beauteous chamber-maide, that ſerved her to her husbands bed, but very carefully braughe. 
vp the children he begot on her, and by all poſſible meanes ayded and turthered themto 
ſucceede in their fathers royaltie. Andleaſt a man ſhould thinke, that all this is done by a 
ſimpic, and fervile, or awefull dutie vnto their cuſtome, and by the impreſſion oftheir an. 
cient cuſtomes authoritie, without diſcourſe orjudgement, and becauſe they are ſo blockiſh, 
and dull-fpirited , that they cantakeno other reſolution, 1t 1s not amiſle, wee alleadge 
ſome evidence of their ſufficiencie. Befides what I have ſaide of one of their warlike ſongs, 


Thave another amorous canzonet, which beginneth inthis ſence : Adder ſtay, ftay good ad- 
er, that my ſiſter may by the patterne of thy partte-colowred coate arawe the faſhion and worke of 


arich lace, for me to grve vnto my love;, ſo may thy beautie, thy nimbleneſſe or diſpoſition be ever 
preferred before al other ſerpents This firſt couplet isthe burthen of the ſong I am ſo conver- 
{ant with Pocſic, that I may judge, this invention hath no barbariſme ac allm-it, but isab 
together Anacreontike. Their language is a kinde of pleaſant ſpeech, and hath a pleaſmg 


ſound, and ſome affinitic with the Greeke terminations. Three of that nation ignoring 
how deare the knowledge of our corruptions will one day coſt their  2ar , ſecuritie, and 


happineſle, and how their ruine ſhall proceede from this comerce, .which I imagine is al 
ready well advanced, ( miſerable as they are to have ſi:ffered themſelves to beſo coſoned by 
adefire of new-fangled novelties, and to have quit the calmenefſle of their chmate,to come. 
and {ee ours) were at R gave in the timeof our late King Chartes the ninth, who talked with 
them a great while. They were ſhewed our faſhions, our pompe, and the forme of faire 
Citrriez afterward ſome demanded their adviſe, and would needes knowe of them what 
things ofnote and admirable they had obſerved amoneſt-ys : they anſwered three things, 
the laſt of which I have forgotten, and am very ſorie for-it, the other two I yet remember. 
They aide, Firſt, they found-it very ſtrange, that ſo many tall men with long bearaes, flrong and 
wellarmed, as were about the Kings perſon(ut ts very likely they mean the [wiz.zers of his guar ae) 
would /ubmit themſelves to obey a beardleſſe childe, andthat we 41d not ratber chuſe one amon# 
them to commaund the reſt. Secondly ( they have amaner of phraſe whereby they callmen 
butamoytie of menfrom others. ) They had percerved, there were men amongſt: full gorged 
with all ſortes of commodities, and others which, hunger-ſlarven, and bare with neede and pover* 
ztie, bep ged at their gates : and found it ſtrange, theſe meyties {o needie could endure ſuch an m- 
tuſtice, and that they tocke not the others by the throte, or ſet fire on their houſes. 1 talkeda good 
while with one of them, but I had ſo bad an interprecer : and who did ſo ill apprehend my 
meaning , and who through his fooliſhnefle was fo troubled to conceive my imaginations, 
that I could drawe no creat matter fromhim . Touching that point, whercin I demaun- 
ded of him, what 200d he received by the ſuperioritic hee had amoneſt his countriemen 

(for he was a Captaine and our Marriners called him King) he toid me, it was to march 
formoſt inany charge of warre : further, Iasked him, how m:ny men did follow him : he 
ſhewed me a diſtance of place, toſignifie, they were as many as might be containedin ſo- 
much ground, which I gueſſed to be about 4.or 5. thouſand men : moreover 1 demandcds 
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;fvhen warres were ended, all his authoritie expired? he anſwered, that hee had onely this 
left him, which was, that when he went on progrefe, and viſited the villages depending 
ofhim, theinhabitants prepared paths and igh-wayes athwart the hedges of their woodes, 
for him to pafle through at caſe. All that is not veryill ; but what of that? They weare 
no kinde of breeches or hoſen, © : RE TD | 
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T be one and thirtieth ( hapter. 


That aman onght abork to meddle with indging 


of druine lawes. 


Hingsvnknowne are the true ſcope of impoſture,and ſubjeR of Legerdemaine : for- 

aſmuch as ſtrangenes it ſelfe doth firſt give credite ynto matters, and not being ſubjeR 
to our ordinarie diſcourſes, they deprive-vs of meancs to withſtand them. To this purpoſe, 
ſaid Plato,it is an eaſier matter to pleaſeſpeaking of the nature of the Gods,then of mens : For the 
Auditors ignorance lends a faire and large cariere,and free libe:tie,to the handling of ſecret= 
hidden matters. Whence it followeth,th:t nothing is fo firmely beleeved,as that whicha man 
knoweth leaſt; nor aretheir people more :Maredin their reportes,then ſuch as tell-vs fables, 
as Alchumiſts, Prognoſticators, Fortune-tellers, Palmeſters, Dhiſitians gd germs onmeand ſuch 
&ke. Towhich, if I durſt, I would joynearable of men, that are ordinaric interpreters and 
controulers of Gods ſecret deſſeignes, preſuming to finde out the cauſes of every accident, 
and to pric into the ſecrets of Gods divine will,the incomprehenſible motives of his workes. 
And howbcit,the continuall varietie and diſcordance of events drive them from one corner 
toanother, and from Eſt to Weſt, they will notleave to follow their bowle, and with one 
ſmall penſill drawe both white and blacke. There is this commendable obſervance ina cer- 
taine Indian nation, whoif they chance to bee diſcomfited in any skirmiſh or battle, they 
publikely beg pardon ofthe Sunne,who is their God,as for an vnjuſt aftion,reterring their 
ood or ill fortune to diuinereaſon, ſubmitting their judgement and diſcourſes vntoit. It 
ſuffiſeth a Chriſtian to belceve,that all things come from God,to receive them from his di- 
vine,and inſcrutable wifedome with thavkf-giving, and in what manner ſoever they areſent 
him,to take them 1n good parte. But vtterly difalow a common cuſtome amonegſt-vs,which 
15 to ground and eſtab}ith our religion vpon the proſperitic of our enterpriſes. Our belcefe 
| hathother ſufficient foundations,and need not be authorized by events. For the people accus 
ſomed to theſe plauſible arguments,and agreeing with his taſte, when events ſort contrarie 
and diſ-advantageous to their expeQation, they are in hazard to waver in their faith : Asin 
the civill warres,whercin we arenow forreligions-ſake,thoſe which gote the advantage,at the 
conflict of Rechelaberlle , making great joy and bone-fares for that accident, and _ chat 
fortune,as an aſlured approbation of their faton:when afterward they come to excuſe their 
diſaſter of Momt- contour and Iarnac,which are ſcourges and fatherly chaſtizements : if they 
have not a people wholy at their mercy,they wil joy make him perceive, whatitis to take 
two kinds of corne out of one ſacke:and from one & the ſame mouth to blow both hote and 
colde. It were better to entertaine-it with the true foundations of veritie. It was a notable Sea» 
battle, which was lately gained againſt the Turkes, vnder the condut of Dor Jobn of Au 
firia: Butit hath pleaſed God to make-vs at other times both ſee and feele other ſuch, to our 
' noſmallloſſe and deiriment. To conclude, it is no eaſic matter to reduce divine things ynto 
our ballance,ſo they ſuffer no empeachment: And hethat would yeelde a reaſon, why Ar- 
ris and Leo his Pope,chicfe Principalles, and maincſupporters of this hereft+,dyed both at 
leverall tumes, of ſo ſemblable and fo ſtrange deaths (for beeing forced through a violent 
bellie-ache to go from their diſputations to their cloale-ſtoole, both ſodainely yeelded vp 
their ghoſts on them) & exaggerate that divine vengeance by the circumſtance of the place, 
might alſo adde the death of Hehogabalu ynto. it, who likewiſe was flame ypon a privie. But 
what? Jrerexsis found to be engaged in like fortune : Gods intent being toteach vs, that the 
good have ſomething elſe to hope-for,and the wicked ſomewhat elſe to feare,then the good 
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or bad fortune of this world : He manageth andapplicth them according to his ſectetdif. 
poſition 3 and depriveth-vs of the meanes, thereby fooliſhly to make our profit. Ang 
thoſe, that according to humanereaſon will thereby prevaile, doe but mocke them-ſelyes, 
T hey never give one touch of-it, that they receive not two for-1t. S. Augnſtine giveth ano. 
cable trial of it ypon his adverſaries. Itisaconflift, no more decided by. the armes of me. 
mory, then by the weapons of reaſon. Aman ſhould be ſatisfied with the light, which 
pleaſeth the Sunne to communicate vnto vs by vertue of his beames; and he that ſhall li 
vp his eyes to take agreater within his bodie, let him not thinke-it ſtrange, if for a reward of 
his over-weening and arrogancie he looſe his fight. 2w25 hommm pores? ſcire conſilinm Deit 


ant quis poterit cogttart, quid velit dominus? Who amon 105} 0107 C471 know Gods conn{ell, or wh 
cas thinke what God will aoe? | 
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*T he two and thirtieth (|haptere 


To avoyde voluptuonſneſſe nregarde of life. | 
Have noted the greateſt parte of ancient opinions to agree inthis : That when our Ife 

I afforas more evill then good, it ts then time to ave : and te preſerve onr life to our torment and 
mconmodiie, is to ſpurre and ſocks the verie rules of nature : as lay thele olderules, 

1 tny eAuTas, n yarlv aura, 

Or live without diſtreſle, 

Or die with happineſle. 

Kaniy Imioueivols very To Cn v PITT 

T'is good for them to die, 

Whomlife bring's infamie. 

Kesioooy Td wi Cy igty, n Cay Alain, 

T is betternotto live, 

Than wretchedly not to thrive. 


But to drive-off the contempt of death to ſuch a degree, as to imploy-it to diſtrat,and 
remove himlelfe from honours, riches, greatnes, and other goodes and fauours, whichwe 
call the goodes of fortune : asf reaſon had not enoughto doe,to perſwade-vs to forgoeand 
leave them, without adding thisnew ſurcharge vnto-it, Thad neither ſcene the ſame come 
manded nor praQtiſed vntill ſuch time as one place of Seneca came to my hands, wherein 
counſelling Lxcizs (awan mightie and in great authoritie about the Emperour) to chan 
this voluptuous and pompous life, and to withdraw himſclfe from this ambition of t 
world, to ſomeſollitarie, quiet and pluloſophicall hte : about which Lxci/iu« alleaged ſome 
difficulties : 4 adviſe-1s (faith-he) that exther thou leave and quit that courſe, or thy fe altt* 
gether : But Iperſwade thee to followe the gentler way, and rather to wntie then breake what thov 
haſt ſo ill kmit : alwaies provided thos breake it, if thoucanſt not otherwiſe vntie the ſame. Tha 
15no man ſo baſe-minded, that loveth not rather to fall once, then ever to remainein feare 
falling. I ſhould have deemed this counſel agreeing with the Stoickes rudenes : But it1s more 
ftrange it ſhould be borrowed of Epicurus, who to thatpurpoſe writeth this conſonant vito 

Idomenens. Yet thinke I to have noted ſome ſuch like thing amongſt our owne people,but 
with chriſtian moderation. Saint Hilerie Biſhop of Powzers, a famous encmie of eArriw 
hereſie, being in Syria, was advertiſed that eLbra his onely daughter whom he had leftat- 
homewith hir mother, was by the greateſt Lordes of the countrie ſolicited and ſucd-vit 
for marriage, asadamoſell very 7 _ ght-vp, faire,rich, and in the prime of hir age: he 
writ ynto hir (as weſce) that ſhe ſhould ik i, 26 affeQions, from all the pleaſures anda 
vantages might be preſented hir: for, inhis voyage hee had found a greater and worthuec 
match or husbandof farre higher power and magnificence, who ſhould preſent and 1" 
dowe.hir with roabes and jewels of vnvaluable price . His purpoſe was to make hir looſet 
appetite and vic of worldly pleaſures, and wholic to wed hir vnto God. To which,decmi®s 
his daughters death, the ſhorteſt and moſt aſſured way, he never-cealed by vowes, priſe | 
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and oriſons, humbly to beſcech God to take her out of this worlde, and to call her tohis 
mercie, asit came to paſlez for ſhee deceaſed ſoone after his returne : whereof he ſhewed 
manifeſt tokens of ſingular gladneſſe. This man ſeemeth to endeere himſelfe above 0- 
thers, in thatat firſt ſight he addreſſeth himſelfe to this meane, which they never embrace 
but ſubſidiarily, and fithence it is towards his onely daughter. But I will omit the ſucceſle 
ofthis ſtorie, although it be not to my purpoſe. Saint Hilaries wife, having vnderſtood by 
him, how her daughters death ſucceeded with his intent and will, and how much more 
picit was for herto be diſlodged from out this world, then ſtill to abide therein, conceived 
ſo lively an apprehenſion of the eternall and heavenly bleſſednefle, that with importunate 
inſtancie ſhe ſolicited her husband, to doe as much for her. And God, at their earneſt en- 
treatie, and joynt-common prayers, having ſoone after taken her vnto himſclte : it was a 
death embraced with ſingular and mutuall contentment to both. | 
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T he three and thirtieth (hapter. 


T hat fortune ts often times met withall in purſuite of reaſon. 


—— 


He inconſtancie of Fortunes diverſe wavering, is the cauſe ſhe ſhould preſent-vs with . 
all ſortes of viſages. .Is there any ation of juſtice more manifeſt then hin ( afar Bor- 
gia Duke of Valentinois, having reſolved to poiſon Adrian cardinall of (orvetto, with whom 
Pope Alexanaer the (xt, his father and he were to ſup that night in Paticave, ſent certaine 
bottles of empoyloned wine before, and gave his Butler great charge to have cſpeciall care 
of-it. The Pope comming thither before hisſonne, and calling for og drinke; the butler 
{ppoling the wine had beene fo carefully commended vntohim for the goodneſle of-it, 
imediately preſented ſome vnto the Pope, who whilſt he was drinking, his ſonne camein, 
and never imagining his bottles had be:ne toucht, tooke the cup and pledged his father, 
fo that the Pope died preſently; andthe ſon, after he had longtime bin tormented with ſicks 
| neſle,recoveredto another worſe fortune. It ſometimes ſeemeth, that when we leaſt thnke 
on her, ſhe is pleaſed to ſporte with-vs. The Lord of Effree, then guidon to the Lordof 
 Uardoſme, and the Lord of Lignes, Lievtenant to the Duke of A/cor, both ſervants tothe 

Lord of Fowngaeſelles (iſter, albeit of contrary faRtions ( asit hapneth among neighboring 
bordurers)the Lord of Liques got her to wife : But even vpon his wedding day, and which 
is worſe, before his going to bed, the bridegroome deſiring to breake a ſtaffein favour of 
his new Bride and Miſtris, went out to skirmiſh neere to faint Omer , where the Lord of 


Eſtree being the ſtronger, tooke him priſoner, and to endeare his advantage,the Lady her 
ſelfe was faine, 


Coningis ante coaltanovidimittere collum, 
Duam vemens vna atque altera rarſus hyems 
Nottibas in longts avidum ſaturaſſet amorem, 
Her new feercs necke fort was ſhe to forgoe, 
Ere winters one and two returning ſloe, 
In longnights had ful-fal'd 
Her loveſo eager wild. 
m courteſie, to ſuc ynto him for the delivery of his priſoner, which hegranted; the French 
Nobilitie never refuſing Ladies any kindeneſſe. Seemeth ſhe not to bearight artiſt? Con- 
fantine the ſonne of Helen founded the Empire of (onſtantmople, and ſo, many ages after, 
Conſtantine the ſonne of Helen ended the ſame. She is ſometimes pleaſed to enyicourmi- 
racles : we hold an opinion, that Clovis befieging Angoule/ne, the walles by a divine favour 
fell of themſelves. And Boucher borroweth of ſome author , that King Robert beleagring 
a Cittie, and having ſecretly ſtolne away fromthe ſiege to Orleans, there to ſolemnzethe 
feaſts of Saint Aignan,as he was in his earneſt devotion, vpon acertaine paſſage of the Maſle, 
the walles of the towne beſieged, without any battery, fell flat to the ground. She did alto- 
gether contrary in our warres of 24lizne, ; For, 6 A Renſe, beleagring the Cittie of = 
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c of a wearie and pan. 
ble, ashe deſired : or 


Fate of it ſelfe,than wee, 
Dooth better ſay and ſce? 

Fortune hath better adviſe then wee. Jcetes had praftifed and ſuborned two ſouldiers to 
kill Tim2oleon,thenrefidingat Adrane in Sicily. They appointed a time to doe- it,as he ſhould 
be afliſting at ſome ſacrificezand ſcattering themſelves amongeltthe mwltitude, as they were 
winking one vpon another, to ſhewe how they had a ven fit opportunitie to doe thedeede: 
Loe heere a third man, that with a huge blow ofa (word, ſtriketh one of them over the head 
and fells him dead to the ground,and ſo runnes away. His fellow ſuppoſing himſelfe diſco- 
vered,and vndone,runs to the altare, ſuing for ſanfuarie, with promiſeto confeſle the truth 
Even as he was declaring the Ne ern ys thethird man, who had likewiſe beene tas 
ken,whome as a murtherer the people tugged and haled through the throng toward Timole- 
en and the chicfeſt ofthe aſlemblie, where he humbly calleth for mercie, alleadging that hee 
hadjuſthe murthered the murtherer of his father, whomhis good chaunce was to find there, 
averring by good witneſles,bcfore them all,that i the Cittie of the Leontines,his father had 
bin proditonouſlie ſlaine by him, on whome hee had now revenged him: ſelfe. In meede 
whereof, becauſe he had bin ſo fortunate ( inſeekingto right his fathers yntimely death) to 
ſave the common-father of the Siciſians from ſo imminenta danger, hee had tenne Attike 
mines awarded him . This fortune in hir dire&ions exceedeth all therules of humane wiſe- 
dome. But to conclude, is not anexpreſle application of hir favour,voodneſle, and fingular 
pictie manifeſtly diſcovered in this ation ? 1gnativs the Father and the Sonne, both banni- 
ſhed by proſcription by the Trwumvirs of Rome,reſolved on this generous aQt,to yeeld their 
lrves one into anothers hands,and thereby diſannull the Tyrants cruelty. They furiouſly with 
their keene Rapiers drawne,ranne one againſt another: Fortune ſo direed their points,that 
cach received his mortal ſtroke;adding to the honour of fo ſeld-ſeen an amity,that they had 
jult ſo much ſtrength left them,to drawe their armed and bloody hands from- out their g04- 
red woundes, in that plight, ſo faſt to embrace, and fo hard to claſpe one another , thatthe 
hangmen were forc «6 one {troke,& togither,to cut-oft both their headgleaving their bo- 


dies torevertiedinſo honourable a knot,and their woundes fo joyned. that they lovine! 
drew and fackt each others blood, breath and life. PT TIER 
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The foure and thirtieth Chapter, 


Of a Defelt in our policies. 


| Y whilome-father,a man who had no helpe but from experience, and hisowne na< 
ture, yet of an vnſpotted judgement, hath heer-tofore told me, thathe much deſired to 
bring in this cuſtome,which is,thatin all cittics there ſhould be acertaine appointed place,to 
which, whoſoeyer ſhoulde have neede of any thing,might come and cauſe his bufines to be 
regiſtred by ſome officer appointed for that purpoſe: As for example, if one havepearles to 
ſell, he ſhould ſay,I ſeck to ſcll ſome pearls: and another, I ſeek to buy ſome pearls : Sucha 
man would faine have companie to travellto Pars; Such a one enquireth foraſervant of 
this,or that qualitic : Such a one ſeeketh for a Maiſter;another a workemanzSome this,ſome 
that,every man as he needed. Andit ſeemeth that this meanes of enter-warning, one ano- 
ther;would bring no ſinall commoditie vnto common commerce and ſocietie: For there are 
ever conditions that enter-ſecke one another, and becauſe they vnderſtand not oneanother, 
they leave menin greatneceſlitie. I vnderſtand,to the infamous reproach of our age,that e- 
ven in our ſight, two moſt excellent men m knowledge, have miferablie periſhed for want of 
. food and other neceſſaries: Lines Gregorins Giralans m Itake,and Sebaftianuu Caſtalio in Gere 
manie : And I verily believet here are many thouſands,who had they knowne or vnderſtood 
their wants, would either have ſentfor them, and with large ftipends entertained them, or 
would have convaide them ſuccour,where=ever they had beene. The world isnot ſo gene- 
rally corrupted, but I know ſome, that would carneltly with,and with harty affe&ion deſire, 
the goods which their forefathers haveleft them,might,ſo long as it ſhall pleaſe fortune they 
may enjoy them, be employed for therclicfe of rare, and ſupply of excellent mens neceſlitie, 
& ſuch as for any inde of worth & vertue are remarkable;many of which are dayly ſeene to 
be purſued by ill fortune even to thevtmolt extremitie, and that would take ſuch order for 
them, as had they not their caſe and content,it might onelic be imputed to their want of rea= 
ſon orlack of diſcretion. In this Occonomickeor houſholde order my father had this order, - 
which Ican commend,but no way follow : which was,that beſides the day-booke of houſ- 
hold affaires,wherein arercgiſtred al leaſt expences,paiments,gifts, bargains & ſales, that re- 
quire not a Notarics hand to them,which bookeareceiver had the keeping-of: he appointed 
another journall-booke to one ofhis ſervants,who was his clarke, wherem he ſhould inſert 
& orderly ſet downe all accidents worthy the noting, & day by day regiſter the memones of 
the hiſtory of his houſe : A thing very pleafant to reade, when time began to weare-out the 
remembrance of them, and fit for-vsto paſſe the time withall , and co reſolve ſome doubts: 
whenſuch a worke was begunne,when ended, what way or courſe was taken,what accidents 
hapned,how long it continued;all our voyages; where, and how long wee were from homez 
our marriages, who died,and whenzthe receiving of good or baddetidings, who came,who 
went,changing or remooving of houſholde officers,taking of new,or diſcharging ofold ſer- 
vants,and {uch-like matters. An ancient cuſtome,and which I woulde have all men vſe and 
bring into faſhion againe in theirſeverall homes: and I repent my ſclfe, Ihave ſo fooliſhly 
neglefted the ſame. 
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The five a nd thir tieth Chapter. 


Of the wſe of Apparrell. 


\ | Hatſoever I ayme-at, I muſt needes force ſome of cuſtomes contradiions, fo care- 
\ fully hath ſhe barred all our entrances. I was Srioginthi dbil.caldf ealonywhe 
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ther the faſhion of theſe late diſcovered Nations to goenaked, bea cuſtome forced by the 
hote temperature of the ayre,as we ſay of the Indians and Moores,or whether it be an origi. 
nall manner of mankinde. Men of vnderſtanding,, forafmuch as whatſoever is containgg 
vnder heaven(asfaith the holy Writ)is ſubject to the ſame lawes, arc wont in ſuch-like cog. 
{iderations,where naturall laws are to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſc invented by man, to h Mg 
recourſeto the generall policic of the worlde, where nothing that is countertet can be admix. 
tcd . Now all things being exactly furniſhed el{e-whence with all neceſſaries fo maintaing 
this being,it is not to bee imagined that wee alone ſhould be produced na defeQiveandin. 
digent eſtate,yea,and in ſucha one,as cannot be maintained without forrainc help. My «. 
pinion 15, thateven as all plants, trees, living creatures, and whatſoever bath life, is nat. 
rally ſcene furniſhed with ſuffiaent furniture to defendit ſelte from the injurie of all we. 
thers: : : + — 
Lucy lib.4. 933 Proptereaque fere res omnes ant cor ſunt, 
| Aut eta, aut conchts,aut callo,ant cortice tetle. 
Therefore all things almoſt we cover'd marke, 
With hide, or haire,or ſhelles,or brawne,or barke. | 


- Even ſo were wee: But as thoſe who by an artificiall ight extinguiſh the brielitnes ofthe 
day,we have quenched out proper meanes, by ſuchas wee have borrowed. And wee may 
eaſily difcetne,that onely cuſtome males that ſeeme impoſſible vnto vs,which is notſo: For, 
of thoſe Nations that have no knowledge of clothes, ſome are found ſituated vnder theſame 

* heaven,and climate,or paralell,that we are-m,and more colde and ſharperthen ours. More- 
over,the tendereſt parts of vs are ever bare and naked,as our eyes,tace,nouth,noſe,andeares; 
and our countrie-ſwaines (as our forefathers wont) molt of themar this day goc bare. brea- 
{ted downe to the navill. Had wee beene borne needing petti-coats and breeches, there-ig 
no.doubt, but nature would have armed that which ſhee hath left to the batterie of ſeaſons 
and fury of wethers with fome thicker skinne orhide , as thee hath done our fingers cndes, 
and theſoales of cur feete. Why ſeemes this hard to þe believed ? Betweene my faſhion 
of appatre};& that of one of my count:y-clowns, I ind much more difference berwern him 
and mee, then betweene his faſhion, and that of a man whois cloathed but with his bare 
Skinne. How many men(cſp:cially m Tzrkze, ) oo ever naked for devotions ſake? A certaine 
man demaunded ofone of our Joytring rogues, whome in the deeper of froſty Winter, hee 

' fawewandering vp and downe with nothing but his ſhirt about-him, and yet as bliche and 
luſty as another that keepes himſelfe muffled and wrapt in warme furres vp to the eareghow 
he could have patience to goe ſo. And have not you, goodfir,(anfwered he) your face all bare? 
Imagine I amall face. The lTtalians reporte (as farre as I remember) of the Duke of Florence 
his foole, who when his Lord asked him, how beeing (o ill dadde;he could endure the colde, 
which hee hardly was able to doe himſelfez Yo whome the foole repliedzMaiſter , v/c but 

2:7 receipt, and put all the cloathes you haye pon you, as 1 doe all mine; you ſhall feele no more col 
then I doe. King Maſſiniſa,even in his oldeſt dayes,were-it never ſo colde, fo froſty,ſo ftor- 
my, or ſharpe wether, could neyer bee induced, to put ſomething on his head, but wental- 
wayes bare-headed . Thelike is reported of the Emperor Sewers. In the battels that palſt 
berweene the /K.gyptians and the Perſians, Herodorws faith,that both himſelfe and divers 0- 
thers tooke ſpeciall notice,that of ſuchas lay ſlaine on the ground, the Aigyptiansſculs were 
without compariſon much harder then the Perſians: by reaſon that theſe goe ever with thar 
heads covered with coifs and turbants, and thoſe from theirinfancie ever ſhaven and bare- 
headed. And King Ageſilaws,evenin his decrepite age, was ever wont to weare his clothes 
both winter and ſummer alike. S#eron affirmeth, that /"e/ar did ever march formoſt bee 


fore his troupes,and moſt common!y bare-headed,and on foote, whether the ſunne ſhone, 
oritrained. Thelikeis reported of Hannibal,, © 


$yl.ltal.M.250 —— tum vertice nuds, 
| ot Excypere m/anos imbres,celique ruinam. 
Bare-headed then he did endure, 
| Heav ns ruine and madde-raging ſhowre. 

A Venctian that hath long dwelt amongſt them , and who is but lately returned thence, 
writeth,that in the Kingdome of Pega, both men and women, havine all other partes clad, 
goc ever bare-footed,yea,and onhorſe-back alſo. And Platofor the better health and _ 
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T he firit Booke. 
{vation ofthe body doth earneſtly perſwade, that no than ſhould ever give thefeet and the 
head other cover, then Nature hathallotted-them. He whom the Polomians choſe for their 
king next to ours,who may worthily be eftecmed one ofthe greatelt Princes of our age,Goth 
never weare gloves, nor what wetherſocyer it bc, winter or ſummer, other bonnet abroad 
thanin the warme houſe. As I cannot endure to goe vnbuttoned or vntruſled, ſo the huſ<e 
band-m:n naghbouring about me,would be,& teele themlelves as tettred or hand-þound, 
withooing ſo. Uarro1s of opunon, that when we were ahpointed to find bare-headed 
before the Gods,or in preſence ofthe Magiſtrates,it was rather done for our health, and to 
enureand arme-vs againſt the injuries of the wether,than in reſpeR ot reverence. ' And fince 
wee are {peaking of colde,and-are Fren ch-men , accuſtomed {0 ſtrangely foarray our ſelves 
;n party-coloured ſutes (not1, becauſe I ſeldome weare any other then blacke or whute, in i- 
mitation ofmy father) let-vs adde this one thing more, which Captaine Cari dn Belly 
relateth in the voyage of Luxemburg, where hee ſayeth to have ſcene ſo hard froſts;that cheir 
munition-wines were faine to be cut ana broken with hatchets and wedges, and ſhared vnto 
the Souldiers by weight, which they carried away in bas!:ets;and Oved. | 

' Nuaague conſill unt formam [ervantiateſie 
Vina, nec hauſta meri, ſed data fruſta bibent. 
Bare wines, ſtill k-eping forme of caske, ſtand faſt, 
Not gulpes, but gobbets of their wine they taſte. 

The froſts are io hard and tharpein the emboguing of the Meotis fennes , that in the 
very place where CMithridates his Lieutenant had delivered a batile to his enemies,on hard 
ground, and drie-footed, and there defeated them the next ſummer,he there obtained an« 
other ſca-battle againſt them. The Romanes {i:ffzred a great diſadvantage in the fight they 
had with the Carthaginians neere vnto Placentia, forlomuchas they went to their charge 


: YER | O 
with their blood congealed, and limbes benummed,through extreme colde : whereas Han. 


»iball, had cauſed many fires to be madethrough-out his campe, to warmc his ſouldiers-by, 


and a quantity of olle to be ciſtributed amongſt them, that therwith apnointing themſelves, 


they might make their ſinewes more ſupple and nimble, and harden their pores againſt the 
bitcer blaſts of the colde winde, which then blewe, andnipping piercing of the ayre. The 
Grzcians retreate from Babrlon into their countrie, is renoumed, by reaſon of the many 
difficulties and encombrances they encountred withall, and were to ſurmount : whereof 
this was one, that inthe mountaines of Armenia, being ſurpriſed and encircled with ſo hor- 
rible, and great quantitic of ſnow, that they loſt both the knowledge of the country, and 
the wayes : wherewith they were fo {traitly beſer, that they continued a day and a night 
without cating or drinking; and molt oftheir horſes and cattell died : of their men a orcat 
number al{o deceaſed; many with the glttring and whiteneſſe of the ſnow, were ftrucken 
blinde : diverſe through the extremitie were lamed, and their limbes. ſhruni:en-vn , Many 
ftarke (tiff, and frozen with colde, although their ſenſes were yet whole. {lexander ſaw 2 
nation, wherein winter they bury their fruite-bearing trees ynder the ground, to defend 
them fromthe froſt : a thing aiſo vied among(tſome oft our neighbours. Touching the ſub 
jet of apparrell: the King of Mexico ws wont to change and thift his clothes foure times 
aday, andnever worethem againe, employing his leavings and caſt: ſutes for his continu- 


Ovid. Triſr.li.y 
el,l0.23, 


all liberalities and rewardes3 as atfo neither pot nor diſh, nor any implement ofhis knchin 


or table were twice brought before him. 
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Of Catothe yoneer. 
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Am not poſſeſſed with this common errour, to judge of others according to what Tam 
my ſelfe. Tam eafieto beleeverhings differing from my ſelfe. Thourh I be enxavcd to 
one forme, I do not tiethe world vnto-it, as every mandoth:And 1 beleeve and conceive 1 
thouſand manners of life, contrary to the common ſorte: Imore eaſily admit and receive dif- 
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ference,then reſemblance in vs.I diſcharge as much as a man wil,another being ofmy cong,, 
tions and principles, and ſimply conſider ofit 1n my ſclfe,without relation,framing it\ 
it's owne modell. Though my ſelte be not continent, yet doe I ſincerely commend and alloy 
the continencie of the Capuchines, and Theatines, and highly praiſe their courſe of life, 1 
doe;by muagination,infinuate my felte into their place : and by how much more they be 0« 
ther then wy ſelfe, ſo much the more doe 1love and honour them. I would gladly havee. 
very man judged aparte, and not be drawne my ſelfe in conſequence by others example, 
My weakeneſle doth no way alter the opinions I ſhould have of the force and vigor of 
thoſe thatdeſerve-it. Sunt, qui nihil ſwadent, quam quod ſe imitaripoſſe confidunt. There bes 
ſuch a3 adviſe to yorbing but what they truit them/elves can imitate. Crawling on the face ofthe 
earth,I ceaſe not tomarke, eveninto the clowdes, the inimitable height of ſome heroicke 
mindes. Jt is much for me to have a formall and preſcript judgement , if the effeQes bt not 
fo, and atlezſt ro maintaine this chiefe part exempted from corruption . It is ſomething to 
havea good minde, when my forces faile me. The age welive in (at leaſt our climate) sf 
dull and leaden, that not onely the execution , but the very imagination of vertue is farre to 
ſeeke, and ſeemes to be no other thing thana Colledge-ſuppoſition, anda gibriſh-worde, 
——virtuer verba putant,vt | 
Lucum lypna : 
Vertueſeemes nought to theſe, 
As trees are wood,or woods are trees. | 
Dnuamvererideberent, etiam ſipercipere non poſſent. Which yet they ſhould reverence, though 
they could not reach vnto. It isan eare-ring or pendent to hang ina cabinet, or at the tongues 
end, as well as at an carefor an ornament. T here are no more vertuous ations knowne; 
thoſe that beare a ſhew of vertue, have no eſſence ot-it: for,profit,glorie,cuſtome, feare,and 
otherlike ſtrange cauſes direR-vs to produce them. Iuſtice, valour,mtegritie,whichwe then 
exerciſe, may by others conſideration, and by the countenance they publikely bearc, beter- 
med fo : but with the true worke-man, it 1s no yertue atall. Theres another end propoſed; 
another efficient cauſe. Vertuc alloweth of nothmg,but what is done by hir,and for hira- 
lone. Inthat great battell which the Grzcians vnder Paw/arias gained of Mardemusand 
the Perſians, theviAtors following their cultome, comming to ſharcthe glorie and priſe of 
the viory betweene them, aſcribed the pre-excellencie of valorsin that conflict to the Spar« 
zaxenation. The Spartanes imparciall judges of vertue, when they came to decide, to what 
granny man of their countrie, the honour to have done beſt inthat daie, ſhould of right 
clong; they found that e-47i/todemres had molt couragiouſly engaged and hazarded him» 
ſelte : Yet gave himnot the priſe or honour of-it, becauſe his vertue had beene thereunto 
incited, by an earneſt deſire to purge himſelfefrom the reproach and infamie, wherein he 
had incurred inthe a&tion of the Thermopes, and from an all-daring ambition to die couras 
giouſly,thereby to warrant his former imputation. Our judgements are yer ficke,and follow 
the deprivation of our cuſtomes. 1 ſee the greateſt parte of our ſpirites to affet wit, andto 
ſhew themſelyes ingenious, by obſcuring and detraRting from the glorie of famous and 
general} ancient a@ions, giving them ſome baſe and malicious interpretation, fondly and 
enviouſly charging them with vaine cauſes, and frivolous occaſions. A ſbtill invention n0 
doubt. Let any man preſent me. with the moſt excellent and blame-leſſe ation, and I will 
oppoſe it with fittie vicious and badintentions, all which ſhall carrie aface of likely-hoode. 
God knowes (to him that will extend them)what diverſitie of images ourinternall will doth 
ſuffer: They doe not ſo maliciouſly as groſely and rudely endeyour to be ingenious with 
all their railing and detra&tion, The ſame paine a man taketh to detrat from theſenobleand 
famousnames, andthe very ſame libertie, would 1 as willingly take to lend them my ſhoul- 
dersto extoll and magnifiechem. I would endevourto charge theſe rare and choyſe-figures, 
ſcleQted by the conſent of wiſe men, for the worldes example,as much,and as high,as my il- 
vention would giye me leave with honour, in aplauſible interpretation, and favourable cit- 
cumſtance. Anda man muſt thinke, that the diligentlabours of our invention, are farre be- 
yondtheir metit. Itis the parteof honeſt-minded men to pourtray vertuc, as faire as poſſible 
faire may-be. A thing which would no whit be miſ-ſceming or vadecent, if paſſion ſhould 
tranſ; porte-vs to thefavour and purſuite of ſo ſacred formes, what theſe doe contraric, theY 
either doe-it through malice or knayeric, with purpole to reduce and ſute their bn 0 
| | thelk 
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tieir capacitie, whereof [ lately ſpake: or rather as I thinke, becauſe their fight isnot of ſuf- 
ficient power or clearenes,nor addreſſed to conceiveor apprehend the farre-ſhinin bright= 
nes of vertuein hirnaturall and genuine puritie: As P/utarke faith, that in his time, ſome 1m- 
uted the cauſc of { ato the yongers death to the feare he had conceived of {#/ar : whereat 
hehath ſome reaſon to be moved : by which a man may judge, how much more he would 
have beene off:nd-d with thoſe that have aſcribed the ſame vnto ambitiou . Oh fooliſh 
pcople! He wouldno doubt have performed afaire ation, ſo generous and ſo juſt, rather 
with ignominie, then for glorie. This man was truely apatterne, whom nature choſe to 
ſhew how farre humane vertue may reach, and mans conſtancie attaine-vnto. But my 
purpoſe is not hereto treat? this richargum-nt: I will onely confront together the ſayings 
of five Latin Poets vpon Cates commendations, andfor the intereſt of Caro, and by inci- 
dencie for theirs alſo. Now ought a gen:lem:n well- bred,in reſpeR of others, finde the two 
former ſomewhat languiſhng. Thethird more vigorous, but ſuppreſled by the extrava- 
ancie of force. Hewill judge there were yet place for one or two degrees of invention,to 
reach vnto the fourth, in conſideration of which he will through admiration 10yne handes. 
For thelaſt (yet firſt in ſome degree and (pace,but which ſpace he will ſweare,can by no hu- 
mane ſpirit be filled-vp)he wil be much amazed, he wil be much amated. Loc here are won- 
ders, we have wore Pocts than judges and interpreters of Poeſic. Itis ancaſfier matter to 
trameit,then to knowe-it: Being baſe and humble may be judged by the precepts and art 
of it:But the good andlofric,the ſupreme & divine,is beyond rules,and aboue reaſon. Who. 
{ocyer diſcerneth hir beauty,with a conſtant, quicke-ſ{ceing,and ſetled looke,he canno more 
ſec and comprehend the ſame then the ſplendor ofalightung flaſh. Ithath no communitie 
. with our judgement; but ranſacketh and raviſheth theſame. Thefuric wigch prickes and 
moves him that can penetrate h:r, doth alſo ſtrike and wound a third man, ifhe heare-it ci- 
ther handled orrecited. As the Adamant ſtone drawes,not onely a needle, but infuiſeth ſome 
of hir facultiein the ſame to drawe others: Andit is more apparantly ſeenein theaters,that 
the ſacred inſpiration of the Mufes, having firſt ſtirred-vp the Poet with a kinde of agitation 
vnto choler,ynto griefe, vnto hatred, yea and beyond himſelfe, whether and howloever they 
pleaſe,doth alſo by the Poet ſtrike an enterinto the Aﬀor,and conſecutively by the Aor, 
a whole auditorie or multitude. Itis the ligament of our ſences depending one of another. 
Evcnfrom my infancie, Pocſie hath had the vertue to tranſpierce and tranſport me. But 
that hvely and fecling-moving thats naturally in me, hath diycrſly beene handl-d, by the 
diverſitie of fo:mes, not ſo much higher orlower (for they wereever the higheſt in every 
kind):s different in colour. Firſt a blithe and ingenious fluiditie,then a quaint-wittie,and lot+ 
tie conceit. To conchud>, aripe and conſtant force. Ow1d, Lacane, and /irgill, will better dee 
Clare it. But here our Gallants are1n their full cariere. 
Su Cato dur vinit ſane vel Ce/argmaior. Mart.lib.epiz, 
Let(ato lanior,whule he doth hive,greater then {/ar be. 3&5. 


Saith one. 


m— inuillum devitta worte Cat onem, Manil. aftr. lib 
(atovnconquered, death being yanquiſhed. 4-87. ; 
Saith another : And thethird ſpeaking of the civill warres betweene (e/ar and Pompey, 


WVittrix can/a ays placmit ſed vifta Catons. PETR EP 
The cauſe that overcame with Gods was greater ; lib.x.127, os 
But the cauſe ouercome pleaſed Cato better, 
And the fourth vpon Ce/ars commendations: , 
Et cunflaterrarum ſuballa, | Hor.lib,2.0d, 
Preter atrocem animum ( atonis. Golf 
Ofall the earth all partes inthralled, 
( «tees mind onely vnappalled. 
And the hartes-maiſter,after he hath enſtalled the names of the greateſt Romanesin his 
piQture,cndeth thus : 
—— bus dantem inra Catonem. Vir..dea.bb, 
Chiefe juſtice Caro doe decree $.670, 


Lawes that for righteous ſoulcs ſhould be. 
L 4 x The 
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Aul.G:ll.noft. 
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T he ſeuen and thirtieth (/hapter. 
How we weepe and Laugh at one ſelfe-ſame thing. 
Vi we reade in Hiſtories, that eHntigonm was highly d {pleaſed with his ſonne.at 


what time hepreſented the head of King Pirrhas his enemie vnto him, whom he 

at that inſtant had ſlainein ſingle combate;. which he no ſooner ſaw, but he burſt fortha 
weeping. And that Renate Duke of Loraine, wept for the death of Charles Duke of Bur. 
gwndie, whom he had eftſones diſcomfited, and was asan aſſiitant mourner at his funeralles + 
And thatin the battel of Auroy (which the Earle of Montfort had gained againſt the fation 
of Charles de Blots, for the Dutchie of Britanie)the v1iRorious conqueror met with the bodic 
of his eacmic deceaſed, mourned very grievouſly for himz aman muſt not ſodainly cx« 
claine. 

E coſs auvien', che [aims ciaſcuna 

Smapaſſion;ſotto contraris manto 

Ricuopre, con la viſta hor chiara hor brana. 

So happens it,the minde covers each paſſton 

Vnder a cloak e ofcolours oppoſite, 

To fight now cleare,now darke,in divers faſhion. — 

When Ce/a@was prelented with Pompeis head, Hiſtories report that he turnd hislookes 
aſide,as from aghaſtly and vnpleaſing ſpeacle. There had beeneſo long a correfponden- 
cie and ſocieticin the managing of publike affaires,mutually betweene them,ſuch acommu- 
nitic of fortunes,ſo many reciprocall offices and bondes of alliance, that a man cannotthunks 
his countenance to have beene forced falſe, and wiely,as this other ſuppoſcth. 

| ——twtumque putanit 
Tam bonus efſe ſocer, lacrymai non ſponte cadentes 
Effudit gemuu[que expreſſit peftore leto. 
Now to be kindeindeede he did not doubt 
' Father inlawe;teares,which came hardly out 
He ſhed,and grones expreſt 
From inward-pleaſed breſt, | 

For certainly, howbeit the greatcſt number of our aftions be but masked and painted 

over with dif[imulation , and thatit may ſometimes be true, 
Hereds fletus (ub perſona rilus eſt. 
The weeping of an heire,is laughing vnder a viſard or dif; guiſe. 

Yetmuſt a man conſider, by judging of his accidents, how our mindes are often agitated 
by divers paſſions; For (as they ſay) theres acertaine aſſembly of divers humors in our bo+ 
des, whereof ſhe is ſoveraigne miſtris, who molt ordmarily, according to our complexions 
doth commaund-vs: ſoin ourminde, although it containe ſeverall motions that agitate the 
(a me,yet muſt one chiefly be predominant. But it isnot with ſo full an advantage, but forthe 
yolubiltic and ſupplenes of our minde, the weakeſt may by occaſion reobtaine the place a= 
ane, and when their turne commeth, make a new change, whence we ſee, not onely chil- 
dren, who ſimply and naturally follow nature, often to weepe and laugh at one ſelfe-ſame 


thing 3 but none of vs all can yaunt himſelfe, what wiſhed-for,or pleaſant voyage ſocyerhe 


vndertake, butthat taking leave of his familic and friends, he ſhall fecle a chilling and pan- 


ung ofthe heart : andit he ſhed not teares, atleaſt he put his foote in the ſtirrop with a fad 
and heaviechcere. And what gentle flame ſoever doth warme the heart of yong virgines,yet 


arc they hardly drawneto leave and forgoe their mothers, to betake then to their husbands : 
what ſocverthis good fellow ſay ; 


Eft ne nouts nuptis odio Vanus, ane parentum - 
Fruftrantur falſis gaudia lacrymnl:s, 
Ftertm thalami quas intra lumina funda ? 
Nongta me arviucra oemunt jtvermr. 


7 he firit Booke. 
Doe yong Brides hate indeedefreſh Yemwtoyes, 
Or with falſe teares dehude their parents joyes, 
Whichintheir chambers they powre out amaine? 
So helpe me God,they do not true complaine. 

Sois1tnot ſtrange to mournefor him dead, whom a man would by no meanes have alive 
againe.* When I chide my boy, 1 doe-it with the beſt heart I have : They are true and nor 
faincd imprecations: but that fit paſſt- overlet hm havenecdeof me, I wil eladly doe him all 
the good Ican; and by and by 1 turne-over another leafe. If I chance to call one knave or 
aſe, my purpoſcisnot,for ever to enfeoffe him with thoſe nick-namesznor doc I thinketo 
ſay,tonguethou lieſt,ifimmediacly after I call him anhoneft man.No qualitie doth embrace 
vs purely and vniverſally. [fit were not the countenance ofa fooleto ſpeakealone,or to him- 
ſclte, there would ſcarſe be day,or houre, wherein ſome-body ſhould not heare me mutter 
and gramble to myſelfe,and againſt my felfe. AC , ) inthe fooles teeth,yet do not I think 
it to be my definition. He that ſecth meſomectimes to caſt a frowning looke vpon my wife,or 
ſometinits a loving countenance, and thinkes,that ether of them jybut fained, he is a foole. 
Nerotaking leave of his mother, whom he ſent to bee drowned, felt notwithſtanding the 
emotion of that motherly farewell,and at one inſtant was ſtrucken with horror and pitt. It 
is faid, that the Sunnes-I1ght,is not ofone continued piece, but that it ſo vnceſſantly,and with- 
out intermiſſion doth caſt ſo thicke new raies,one 11 the necke of another vpon-vs, that we 
cannot perceive the{pace betweene them. 

Largus enim liquiat fons Iumints etherins ſol 

Inrioat aſſiaue calum candore recents, 

Suppeauatque nove confeſtim lumine lumen. 

Heav'ns ſunne the plenteous ſpring of liquid hght - 
Still heay'n bedewes with ſplendor freſh and bright, 
Still lghe ſupplies with hight of freſher ſight. 

Sodoth our minde caſt hir points diverſly and imperceptibly. Artabaxns ſurpriſed Xerxes 
his nephew, and chid him for the ſodaine changing of his countenance. He was to conſider 
the vnmeaſurable greatnes vf his forces at the. patſage of Helle/port , for the enterpriſe of 
Greece. Firſt he was ſodainly aſſailed by an exceſſive joy, to ſee ſo many thouſands of men 
at his ſervice, and witneſſed the fame by the alacritie and cheerefulnes of his connten.ince : 
And immediatly at that very moment, his thoughts ſuggeſting, how ſo many lives were to 
be conlumed,and ſhould come to nothing (at the furtheſt, within one age)he gan to frowne 
his browes,and grew ſo penſive,that he wept. We have with a reſolute and inexorable mind 
purſied the revenge of an injurie,and felt a ſingular content for the vitorie; yet vpon better 
advice doe we weepe: it is not that we weepe-for : the thing i as it was, tnereisnothing 
changed : But that our minde beholdes the thing with another eye , and vnder another 
ſhape it preſents it-ſeife ynto vs. For every thing hath divers faces,ſuvdrie byaſes,and (everall 
luſtres. Aliance, kinred, olde acquaintances, and longftriendthip feize on our imagination, 
and at that inſtant, paſſionate the ſame according to their qualitic 3 but the turne or change 
of itis ſo violent,that it eſcapes-vs 

Nu adeo fieri celeri ratione videtnr, 

Dnam ſimens fiert propomt C& inchoat 1/4. 

Ocits ergo anmius quamres ſeperciet via, 

Ante oculos quarum in promptu natura videtur. 

Nothing in ſo quicke fort ſeemes to be done, 

As mind ſct on athing,and once begun, 

The mind then ſwifter ſtirres bcfore our cies, 

Then any thing,whoſe forme we ſoone comprize. | 

And thercfore, intending to continue one body of all this purſutte, we deceive our (elves, 
When Timelron weepeth the murther he hath perpetrated with ſo mature and generous a 
determination, he weepeth not the hberty reſtored to his countrie, nor the Tyrant, but hee 
hs ate for his brother. One part of his ductie is ated, let=ys permit him to play the 0- 
taer, | 


The 


Lucrli.s.28s 


Theft Bode. 
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The eight and thirtieth Chapter. 


Of Sobitarineſſe. 


Ft-vs leave aparte this out-worne compariſon , betweene a folitaric andan aQtiye lifes 
Lay touching that goodly ſaying, vnder which ambition and avarice ſhrowd them. 
ſclves; that we are not bornefor ourparticular, but for the publike good : Let-vs boldly re- 
ferre our ſelves to thoſe that are engaged; and letthem beate their conſcience, if on the con- 
tary, the ſtates, the charges, and this traſh of the world, are not rather ſought and ſued-for 
todrawa private commoditie from the publike, The bad and indirect meanes where. 
through in our age mencanvaſe and toyle to attaine the ſame, doe manifeſtly declarethe end 
thercof to be of no great conſequence. Let-vs anſwere ambition, that her ſclfegives-vs the 
taſte of ſolitarineſſe. For, what deth ſhe ſhunne ſo much as company? What ſceketh ſhee 
more then elbow-roome? There is no place, but there are meanes and wayes to doe well 
orill : Nevertheleſle if the ſaying of Bias be trucy That the worlt parte 1s the greateſt : Or 
that which Eccleſiaſtes ſaicth, That of a thouſavd there us not one good. }.. 

Rari quippe boni numero vix ſunt totidem, quor 

| Thebarum porte, vel drvitts oftia Nits: 

Good men are rare, ſo wany ſcarſe (I feare) . 

As gates of Thebes, mouths of rich Nils were. - 
Contagion is very dangerous in a throng. A man muſt imitate the vicious, or hate them: 
Both aredangerous;for to reſemblethem 1s perilous,becauſe they are many,and to hate ma- 
ny is hazardous, becauſe they are diſſemblable. And Marchants that travell by ſea, have rea- 
fon to take heede;, that thoſe which goe in the ſame ſhip, benot diſſolute, blaſf hemers, and 
wicked, judging ſuch compamie vntortunate. Therefore B:«s ſaid pleaſantly to thoſe, that 
together with hun paſlt the danger of a great ſtorme,& called to the Gods for helpe: Peace 
my maiſters, left they ſhould heare,that JR are here with me. And ofa more militaric example, 
Albuberque Viceroy in [ndia for Emanuell King of Portugallin an extreame danger of alca- 
tempeſt, tooke a youg boy vpon his ſhoulders, for this onely end, that in the common pe- 
rill his innocencic might be his warrant, and recommending to Gods favour, toſethimon 
ſhore. Yet may a wile man live every where contented, yea and alone, inthethrong of a 
Pallace : butit he may chuſe, he will (faith he) Aveyde the ſight of it. If nicede require, hee 
will endure the firſt: butif he may have his choyſe, ho will chuſe the latter. He thinkes hee 
hath not ſufficiently rid himfelfe from vices, if he mult alſo conteſt with other mens faultes. 
Charona puniſhed thoſe for wicked, that were convifted to have frequented lewd come 
panies. There js nothing ſo diſ-ſociableand ſociable as man : the onefor his vice, the other | 
forhis nature. And I thinke Amiſtbenes did not ſatisfic him, that vpbraided him with his 
converſation with the wicked, ſaying, That Phyſitians [rve amongſt the ſficke. Who if they 
ſtecde ſicke-mens healths; they empaire their owne, by the infeftion, continuall viſiting, 
touching and frequenting of diſcaſes, Now ( asI ſuppoſe) the end is both one. thereby to 
live moreatleaſure, and betterat caſe. But man dothnot alwayes ſecke the beſt way to come 
vnto it, who often ſuppoſeth to have quit affaires,when he hath but changed them. There is 
not much leſſe yexation in the governement of a private familie, thenin - managing of an 
entire ſtate: whereſoever the minde 1s buſted,there it is al. And though domeſtical occupati- 
ons be leſſe important, they are as importunate. Moreover,though we havefreed our ſelves 
_ fromthe court,and from the market, weare not free from the principall torments of our life. 
Hor.l:.2.epif. — ratso Cf prudentia CUYAS, 

It. 25. Non locus effuſs late maris arbiter anfert. 
Reaſon and wiſedome may ſet cares aſide, 
Not place the Arbiterof ſeas ſo wide. 


Shift we, or change we places never ſo often, ambition, avarice, ureſolution, feare, and con- 
cupilcences neverleave-vs. | 


I»veſat.13.26 


F: 


' The firſt Books. 


» 


Et poſt equitens ſedet atra cura. 
Carclooking grim and blacke,doth fat 
| Behinde his backe that rides fromit. 
They often follow vs, eveninto immured doiſters, and into ſchooles of Philoſophie; nor 
Joc hollow rocks, nor wearing of haire-ſhirts, nor continuall faſtings rid vs from them. 
heret laters, lethalus arnnas. Vir Enl.4.73 
The ſhaft that death implide | | 
Sticks by thefllying ſide. 
Tt was told Socrates, that one wasno whit amendedby his trayell : 7 beleeve it well (fide 
hc) for be carried himſelfe with him. ws | 
Dnuidterras alio calentes 24 mts 
Sole mutamus? patria quis exul 18, * 
Se quoque fuou? 
Why change weſoyles warm'd with another Sunne, 
Who from home baniſht hath him ſelfe out-runne? 
Ifa man doe not firlt diſcharge both himſelfe and his mindefromthe burthen that pref- 
ſeth her, removing from place to place will ſtirre and prefle her the more; as in aſhip, wares 
well ſtowed, and clofely piled, take vp leaſt roome, you doe a ficke-man more hurt then 
ood, to make him change place , youſettle anevill in removing the ſame 3 as ſtakes or 
poles, the more they areſtirred and ſhaken, thefaſter they ſticke, and finke deeper into the 
ground. Thereforcis it not enough, for a man to have ſequeſtred himſelfe from the con- 
courſe of people : itis' not ſufficientto ſhiftplace , a man muſt alſo ſever him-ſelfe from 
the popular conditions, that are in vs. A man muſt ſequeſter and recover himſelfe from 
himſelte. | | 
rupi tam vincula, aicas, | Perſ.ſat.g.158, 
Nam lullata canu nodum arripit, attamen ill 
Cum fugit, a collo trahitur pars longa catene, 
Youwill ay haply I my bonds have quit, 
Why ſo the ſtriving dog the knot hath bit; 
Yet when he flies, much chaine doth follow it. | 
We carry our fetters with vs : it isnot an abſolute libertie; we ſtill caſt backeour lookes to-. 
wards that wehaveleft behinde : our minde doth ſtill runne on-itz our fankie is full of-it. - 
| —— iſ purgatum eſt pefir, que prehia nobis 
Atque pericula tunc ingratis inſinuandum? 
Dante conſcindunt hominem cupiazms acres 
Sollcitum care, quantique permde'timores? 
Duidve ſuperbia , ſpurcitia, ac petulantia, quantas 
Efficiunt clades, quid lnxus deſiateſque? = 
Valeſle our breaſt bepurg'd, what warres muſt wee, 
What perills then, though much difpleaſed, ſee? 
How great feares, how great cares ofſharpe defire 
Doe carefull man diſtra&t, torment, enfire? 
Vncleaneneſſe,wantonneſle, ſlouth, riot, pride, 
How great calamities have theſe implide? 
Our evill is rooted in our minde : andit cannot ſcapefrom-it-ſelfe. 
Tn culpaeſt animus, quiſe non effugit unquamm, 
The minde in greateſt fault muſt he, 
Which from it ſelfe can never flie, - | 
Therefore muſt-it be reduced and brought intoit felfe : Tris the truefolitarineſle, and 
which may be cnjoyed evenin thefrequence of peopled Citties,and Kings courtes : buvie 
1s morecommodiouſly enjoyed aparte. Now fithence'wee vndertake to live ſolitarie,- and 
without companie,let-vs cauſe our contentment to depend from ourſelyes: Let-vs ſhake off 
all bondes,that tie vs vnto others : Gaine-we that viRoric over-vs, that in good earneſt 
we may live (olitarie,and therein live at our caſe . Sri/pon having eſcaped thecombuſtion of 
his Cittie, wherein he had loſtboth wife,and children, and all his goods; Demerrius Poliorce= 
tes ſeeing himin ſo great aruine of his Countrie , with an m-alligheed countenanice, de- 
Maui 


Ho.l.3.0d.t.39 


' Lucr.lib.$.44 


10 


' that is mine. Theriches that made himrich,and the goods which made him good, were yet 
abſolutely whole. Beholge whatitis to chuſe treaſures well, that may bee freed frominjuric; 
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T he firft Booke. 


maunded ofhim,whether he had receivedanie loſſe; He anſwered, No:and that (thanks giventy 
Ged)he bad loft nothing of bu own. It is that, which Amrjfhenes the Philoſopher ſaid very plea. 
ſantly;That mAn ought to provide himſelfe with gnnitions that muhi floate vpon the water, andby 
ſwimming eſcape the danger of ſhipwracke with bum. Verily, aman of win =10. Fg loft no. 
thing if he yet have himſeife. When the Cittie of Nola was over-run by the Barbarians,Pas. 
&nns Biſhop thereof having loſt all he had there, and being their priſoner, prayed thus vnt 
God: 0b Lorddelrver me from feeling of this loſſe: for thou knoweſt as yet they bane toucht nothing 


andto hide them in a place, where no man may enter and which cannot bee betrated but by 
our ſelves. A manthatis able,may have wives,children,goods,and chiefly health,butnot ſo 
tie himſelfe vnto them, that hisfelicitic depend onthem. Wee ſhouldreſerve a ſtore-houſe 
for our ſelves, what neede ſoever chauncezaltogether ours,and wholy free , wherein wee may 
hoarde-vp,and eſtabliſh our true hbertic,and principal retreite and ſolitarines, wherein wee 
muſt alone to our ſelves,take our ordinarie entertainment,and ſo privatelie, that no acquain. 
tance or communication of any ſtrange thing may therein find place : there to diſcourſe, to 
meditate and laugh,as, without wife, without children,and goods,without traine, or ſervants 
chatif by any occaſion they beloſt.it ſeeme not ſtrange to vs to paſſeit overzwe have amind 
moving and turninginitſelfezit may keepeitſelte companiezithath wherewith to offend and 
defend,wherewith torecerve, and wherewith to give. Let vsnotfeare that we ſhal faintand 
droop through tedious and mind-tyring idlenes m this ſoltarinelle. 

In ſol fix ibiturba toc, 

Be thou,when with thee is not any, 

As good vnto thy ſelfe as manie. - 


Virtueis contented withit ſeife, without diſcipline, without words, & without effefs.Inour 
accuſtomed aftions, ofa thouſand ther isnor one found that regards vs:he whom thou ſceſt 


- Cofuriouſly,& as it were belid-5 himſelfe,to clamber or crawle vp the citie walls,or breach,as 


 ofaLatieworde. Who 
yea, and his life for glory, and forreputation? Themoſt voprofitable. vaine, and counter- 


a point-blank to a whole volie of ſhot, & another all wounded & skarred,crazed and faint,& 
wel-nic hungar-ſtarven,refolved rather to die,then to open his encmy the gate,and givehim 
entrance; dooſt thou thinke heeis there for himſelfe? Noverihe, Tt is peradventurefor ſuch 
aone,whome neither hee,nor ſo many of his fellowes ever ſaw,and who haply takes no care 
at all for them but is there-whulſt wallowing vp to the eares in ſenſualitie,ſlouth, and al ma- 
ner of camalldehghts. This man, whom about mid-night,when others cake their reſt, thou 
ſeeſt come out of his ſtudie meagre-looking, with eyes-trilling,fleugmatike, ſqualide, and 
ſpauling,dooſt chou thinke, that plodding on his bookes he doth ſeek how he thal become 
an honeſter man; or more wiſe,or more content? T here is no ſuch matter. Hee will either 
die in his purſute,or teach yon the meaſure of Planta verſes, and the true Orthography 


oth not willinglic choppe and counterchange his health, his eaſe, 


fet coine, that is in vie withvs . Our deaths net ſufficient to make vs afraide, let vs alſo 


_ chargeourſ:lves with that of our wives,of our children, and of our friends,and people. Our 
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owne affaires doe not ſufficiently trouble and vexevs Let vs alſo drudge,toile,vex,and tor- 
ment ourſelves with our neighbours and friends matters. 

Uah quemquanme hominem in animum inſtituere art 

Parare,quod fit charius,quam ipſe e5t ſibs? 

Fie,that a man ſhould caſt,that aughr,hen hee, 

Himſelfe of himſclfe more beloy'd ſhould bee. 

Solitarineſlc mee ſecmeth hath more apparance and reaſon in thoſe which have given 
ther moſt ative and flouriſhing age vntothe world,in imitation of Thales. We have lived 
long mough for others, live we the remainder of our life vnto our ſelves : let vs bring home 
our cogitations and intentions vnto ourſelves, and vnto our eaſe. It isno caſie matterto 
make a ſafe retreite: it dooth oyer-much trouble vs with joyning other enterpriſes vnto-it. 
Since God gives vs leaſure to diſpoſe of our diſlodging. Let-ys prepare ourſelves no it, 
packe wee vp our baggage. Letvs betitmes bid our companic farewell. Shake wee cff theſe 
violent hold-faſts,which elſe-where engage vs, and eftrangevs from ourſelyes. Theſe ſo 


ſtrong bonds muſt be vnticd, and a man may cft-ſooneslovethis or that but wedde no ar 
ut 
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buthunſclfe, That is to ſay,let the reſt he our owne: yetnotſo combined and glued toge- 
ther,thatit may not beſundred, without feaing-vs, and therewithall, pull away ſome piece 
ofour owne. The greateſt thing of the world , is for a man to know how to' be his owne. 
Itis high timetoſhake. off ſocictic, ſince we can bring nothing to-it. And hethat cannot 


lend, let him take heede of borrowing. Our forces faile-vs : retire we them, and ſhut them 


vp into our feives. Hethat can ſuppreſle and confound in himſelfe the offices of ſo many a+ 
muties, and ofthe company, let him doe-it. In this fall, which makes vs, inutile, irkſome, 
and importunate to others|ct him take heede he be not importunate,irkeſome,and oft- 
cable to himſelfe. Let himflatter, court and cheriſh himſelfe, and above all, let him governe 
himſelte,reſpeing his reaſon,and fearing his conſcience, ſo that he may not without ſhame 
ſtnble or trip in their preſence. Rarum eff enim, vt ſatis ſe quiſq, vereatur.For it is 4 rare mate 
ter that every man ſufficiently hould ſtand in awe & reverence of humſelfe. Socrates ſaith that youg 
men our ht to be inſtrutled,and men exerciſed in wel-domy, and old men withdraw themſelves frons 
all cvill end militarie negotiations, lrving at their owne diſcretion, without obligation to any certaine 
offce. There are ſome complexions, more proper fortheſe precepts of retreite than others. 
T hoſe which have a tender and demiſſeapprehenſion, aſqueamiſh afteQion, a delicate will, 
and which cannot cally ſubje& or employ itſelfe (of which both by naturall condition and 
propenſe diſcourſe, Iamone) will better apply themſelves vato this counſell, then ative 
minds, and bufie ſpirits; which embrace all, every where engage, andinall things paſſionate 
themſelves; that offer,cthat preſent, and yeeld themſelves to all occaſions. A manmuſt make 
vie of all theſe accidentall commedities, and which are without vs, ſo long as they be plea- 
ſing to vs; Butnot makethem our principall foundation : Tt is not ſo, norrcaſon,nor nature 


permit-it . Why ſhould we againſt their lawes ſubje& our contentment to the power of 0-- 


thers? Moreover, to anticipatethe accidents of fortune; fora man to deprive himſelfe ofthe 
commodities he hath in poſleſſion, as many have done for devotion, and ſome Philoſophers 
by diſcourſe; to ſerve themſclves, to he vpon the hard ground, to pull out their owne eyes, to 
caſt their riches into theſea, to ſecke for paineand ſmart (ſome by tormenting this life, for 
thchappineſle of another;otherſome placing themſelves on the loweſt ſtep,thereby to war- 
rant themſelves from a new fall) is the aftion of an exceſſive vertue . Letſterner and more 
vigorous complexions make their lurking glorious and exemplar. 
tnta & parunla laudo, | 

Cum res deficiunt , ſatis inter vilia fortts: 

Verum vbi quia melins contingit & unitiu, idem 

Hos ſapere, & ſolos aio bene vivere, quorum 

Con/picitur nitidss fundata pecuma will, 

When riches faile, I praiſe the ſafe eſtate, 

Though ſmall; baſe things doe not high thoughts abate. 

But when t'is better, finer with me, I, 

They onelelive wel, and arc wiſe, doecry, 

| Whoſe coine in faire farmes doth well-grounded lie. 

There is worke enough for me to doe without going ſo farre. It ſufficeth me vnderfor- 
tunes favour, to prepare my ſelfe for her disfavour; and being ateaſc, as farre as imaginati- 
on may attaine vnto, torepreſenttheevill to come vnto my feife : Even as wee enure our 
ſelves to tilts and tourneyes,and counterfeit warte in time of peace. I cſteeme not Arceſilare 
the Philoſopher leſle reformed, becauſe I know himto have vſed houſhold implements of 
9s and ſilyer, according as the condition of his fortune gave him leave, I rather value 

im the more, then if he had not done-it, forſomuch as hee both moderately and liberally 


made vſe of them. Iknow vnto what limites naturall neceſlitie goethz and I conſider the 


oore almes-man begging at my dore, to be often more plumb. cheekt, in better health and 
kingthen'T am : Then doe I enter into his eſtate, and aſſay to frame and ſute my mind 
vato his byaſe. And fo over-running other examples, albeit Imagine death,povertie,con- 
tempt, and ſickeneſſeto bee at my heeles, I caſily reſolve my ſelfe , not to apprehend an 

feare ofthat, which one of leſſe worth then my lelfe doth tolerate and vndergoe with fach 
patience : And I cannot belecve, thatthe baſcneſle or ſhallowneſle of vnderſtanding, can 
coz more then vigor and farre-ſeeing, or that the effects and reaſon of diſcretion, cannot 
reachto the cffcAs of cuſtomeand vic. And knowing _ ſlenderhold-faſt thele accel- 
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forie commodities have, I omit not in full jovyſſance of thew, humbly. to beſcech God of 
his mercie (asaſoveraignerequelt) to make me contented with " ſelte, and with the goods 
rocecding from me. | ſec ſome eallantly-diſpoſed yong men, who notwithſtanding their 
we-ſceming ſhew, have many boxes full of pills in their coffers at home, totake when the 
rheume ſhall aſſaile themz which ſo much the leſle they feare, when they thinke the remedy 
to be at hand. So muſt a man doe : as alſoifhe fecle himſelfe ſubjeR to ſome greater infir. 
mitie, toſtore himſelfe with medicaments that may aflwage, ſupple, and ſtupifie theparte 
orieved. The occupationa man ſhould chuſe for ſuch a fe , mult neither be painefull nox 
tedious, otherwiſe,in vaine ſhould we accompt to have ſought our abiding there, which de. 
ds from theparticular taſteof every man. Mine doth no way accommodateit ſelfe to 
beabatdry: T hoſethatlove it, muſt with moderation apply themſelves vnto-it. 
| : { onentur ſibi res, non ſe ſubmittere rebus. 
Endeyour they things to them to ſubmit, 
Not themto things (if they have Horace wit) 

Husbandry is otherwiſe a ſervile office, as Saluſt termeth it : It hath more excuſable parts, 
as the careof gardening, which Xenophon aſcribeth to Cyr : A meane or mediocritie may 
befound, betweene this baſe and vile carking care, extended and full of toiling labor, which 
weſeein menthat wholy plunge themiſclves therein, and that profound and extreame retch. 
leſncſlc to let all things gocat fix and ſeaven, which is ſeene in others. 

| Democritipecus edit agellos 
_ Cultaque, aumperegre eft animus ſine corpore velox. 
Cattle deſtroyde Democritrs-his ſets, 
While his minde bodileſle vagarics fets. 

Butlet-vs heare the counſel], which P4mie the yonger giveth to his friend Cornelins Rufus, 
couching this point of Solitarineſſe : Iper/wade thee tn this full- gorged and fat retreite, where. 
in thou art,to remit this baſe and abiett care of huſbandrie unto thy ſervants, and give thy ſelfe to 
the ſludie of letters, whence thou maiſt gather ſomething , that may altogether be thine owne. He 
meancth reputation: like vnto Ciceroes humor, who ſaith, That he will employ his [olitarineſe 
and reſidence from publike affaires, to purchaſe vnto himſelfe by his writings an immortall life. 

v/que adeone 
Scire tuum nhi eſt, mſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter? 
Isit then nothing-worthithat thou dooſt know, 
| Vnleſle what thou dooſt know,thou others ſhow? 

Jt ſeemeth to be reaſon, when a man ſpeakethto withdraw himſelfe from the world, that 
one ſhould looke beyond him. Theſe doe-itbut by halfes. Indecde they ſet their match 
gainſt the time they ſhall be no more : but pretend toreape the fruit of their deſlignes, 
when they ſhalkbe abſcntfrom the world, by a ridiculous contradiction. Theimagination 
of thoſe, who through devotion ſecke ſolitarineſle, filling their mindes with the certainticof 
heavenly promiſes, inthe ether life, is much more ſoundly conſorted. They propoſe God 
as an objeR infinitein goodneſle, and incomprehenſible in power, vnto themſelves. The 
foulc hath therein, in all free libertie, wherewith to glut her-{elfe. Afiitions and ſorrowes, 
redound to their profite, beeing employed for the purchaſe and attaining of health and e- 
ternall gladneſſe. Death, accordingto ones wiſh, is apaſlage to ſo perfect aneſtate. The 
ſharpneſle of their rules, is preſently made ſmoothe and eafie by cuſtome; and carnall con- 
cupiſcences, rejefted, abated, and Julled aſleepe by refuſing themy for nothing entertainzth 
them but vie and exerciſe . Thr onely end of another life, bleſſedly mmortall, doth rightly me« 
rite we ſhould abandon the pleaſures and commodities of thu our bfe. And he that can enlighten his 
ſoule with the flame of a lively faith and hope, realh and conſtantly, in his ſolitarineſſe, doth build 
wnto himſelfe a voluptuous and delicious bife, farre ſurmonnting all other lwyes, Thereforedoth 
neither the end nor middle of this counſell pleaſe me. We are ever falling into arelaps, from 
an agueto a burning feayer. This plodding occupation of bookes, is as painefull as any 0- 
ther, andasgreat an enzmie vnto health, which ought principally to be conſidered. And 
a man ſhould not (uffer himſelfe to be enveagled by the pleaſure he takes in them : Tt is the 
ſame plezſure, that looſeth the thriving husband-man, the oreedy- a , the ſ1nning-voe* 
luptuous, and thepuft-vp-ambitious. The wiſcſt men teach vsſufficiently to beware and 
ſhicld-vs trom the ucaſons of our appetites, and to diſcerne true and perfe&t pleaſures noms 
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delights blended and entermingled with more paine. For, moſt prneny, (fay they) tickle, 
fawnevpon, and embrace-vs, with purpoſe to ſtrangle-vs, as did the theeves whom the 
Egyptians termed Philtas : Andif the head-ach would ſeizeypon vs before drunkenneſle, 
we would then beware of too much drinking : but ſenſualitie the better to entrap-vs , mar- 
cheth before, and hideth her tracke from-vs. Bookes are delightfulh butif by contimuall 
frequenting them, wein the end looſe both health and cheerefullneſle { our beſt partes) let 
vs leave them. 1am oneof thoſe who thinke their fruite can no way countervalle this loſle. 
As men that have long time feltthemſelves enfecbled through ſome indjſpoſition, doein 
the end yeeld to the mercie of phylicke, and by arte have certaine rules of life preſcribed 
them, which they will not tran: oreſle : Sohethat withdrawes himſelfe, as diſtaſted ando- 
ver-tired with the common life, ought likewiſe to frame and- preſcribe this vnto the rules of 
reaſon 3 dire& andrange the ſame by premeditation, and diſcourſe. He muſt bid all maner 
oftravellfarewell, what ſhew ſoeverit bearec; and in generall ſhunneall paſſions that any 
way empeach the tranquilitie of minde and body, and follow the coutſe beſt agreeing with 
his humour. 

Vnuſqmſque ſua noverit ire via, 

His owne way every man 

Treade-out direRtly can. 

A man muſt give to thriving-husbanarie, to laborious ſtudie, to toy!eſome hunting, and 
coevery other exerciſe, the vtmolt boundes of pleaſure; and beware he engage himiſelfeno 
further, if one paine begin to entermeddle it ſelfe with it; we ſhould reſerve buſines and ne- 
cotiations,onely for ſo much as is behoofcfull to keepe vs in breath, and to warrant vsfrom 
the inconveniences which the other cxtremitieof a baſe, faint-harted idlenes drawes after it. 
There are certaine barren and thornie ſciences, which for the moſt part are forged for the 
multitude : they ſhould beleftfor thoſe,who are for the ſervice of the world. As for my ſclte, 
| T love no bookes, but ſuch as are pleaſant, and eaſte, and which tickle me, or ſuch as comfort 
and counſell me, to dire my life and death. 

—taciun ſyluas inter reptare /alubres 
Curantem quiaquid dignum ſapiente bonoque eſt. 
Silently creeping midſt the wholeſome wood 
With care what's for a wiſe-man and a good. | 

The wiſer ſorte of men, having a ſtrong and vigorous minde may frame vnto themſelves 
analtogether ſpuituall life. But mine being but common, I muſt helpe to vpholde my ſclfe 
by corporall commodities : And age having eftſoones diſpoiled me of thoſethat were moſt 
ſutable tomy fantaſie. Iinſtrut and ſharpen my appetite to thoſe remaining, molt ſortable 
this other ſeaſon. Wemulſt tooth-and-naile retaine the vic of this lives pleaſures, which our 
yeares ſnatch from vs,one after another : 

Carpan dulcia,noſirum eſt, 

Onodvins,cimis + manes & fabala fies. 

Plucke we ſweete pleaſures: we thy life give thee. 

Thou ſhaltatale,a ghoſt,and aſhes be. | 

Now concerning the end of glorie, which Phvie, and {*ero propoſe vnto- vs, it isfarre 
from my diſcourſe: The moſt oppofit humor to ſolitarie retiring, is ambition.G/ory andref, 
are things, that cannot ſquat in one ſame forme : as farre as I ſee, theſe have nought buttheir 


armesand legges out of the throng, their minde and intent is further and more engaged in 


them then eyer it was. 
Tun vetule auriculis aliems colligts eſtas ? 
Gather(t thou dotard at cheſe yeares, 
Freſh baites, fine foode,for others eares ? 
They have gone-backe that they might leape the better, and with a ſtronger motion 


make animbler offer amidf{tthe multitude. Will you ſee how they ſhoot-ſhonby a cornes' 


breadth? let vs but counterpoile the adviſe of two Philoſophers,and of two moſt different 
ſefts : The one writing to /domenius,the other to Lucius their friends, to divertthem from 
the managing of affaresand greatnes,vnto aſolitarie kinde of life. Tow have (ſay they) &ved 


hitherto ſmumming aud floating adrift , come and aie in the haven; you have given the paſt of your 


&fc unto light,groe the remander unto darkenes, It is wo give=over occupations jf you doe 
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wot allo grve-over the ſruites of them : Therefore-cleare your ſeife ſrum all care andylorie, The,, 
” pot, ih leſt Y glutering of yonr fore-paſſed ations ſnould over-much dazle you, Jea and 
follow you even to your denne. Together with ther concupiſcences, ſhake off that which commeth 
from the approbation of others. eAnd touching your knowledge and [ufficiencie, take you no care of 
them they will looſe no whu of their effett z if your ſeſfe be any thing the better for them, R emen.. 
ber but hims, who being demauded, to what purpoſe he toyled ſo much about an Art, which coul4 
no means come to the knowledge of many: Few are cnow for meez one will ſuffice, yealeſſe 
than one will content me,an{wered he. Hefſaid true: you andanother are aſufficient theare 
one for another; or you to your ſelfe alone. Letthe people be one vato you, and one be all 
the people to you : It is abaſe ambition to goeaboutto draw gloriefrom ones idlenes, ang 
from ones lurking-hole. A man muſt doe as ſome wilde beaſts,which at the entrance of their 
caves,will have no manner of footing ſeene. You muſt no longer ſeeke whatthe world ſeth 
of you, but how you muſt ſpeake vntoyour-ſelfe: withdraw your ſelfe into your ſclfe; bur 
firſt prepare your ſelfe to receive your ſelfe: itwere folly to truſt ro, your ſelte, if you cannot 
eoverne your ſelfe. A man may as well faile in ſolitarines,as in companie,there are waiegfor. 
it, vntill ſuch timeas you have framed your felfe ſuch, that you darenot halte beforeyour 
« ſelfe, & that you ſhal be aſhamed-of,2nd beare a kind of reſpect vnto yourlſelfe, Ob/eryeuyy 
« ſpecies honeſle animo : Let honeſt Ideaes ſtill repreſent themſelves before your minde: Fyer pre« 
Senec.epit., ent Cate, Phocion, and Ariſtides vnto your imagination,in whole preſence even fooles would 
hide their faults, andeſtabliſh them as controulers of all your intentions. If they be difor. 
dered and vntuned, their reverence will order and tune them againe: they will containe you 
in a way, to be contented with your ſelfez to borrow nothing but from your ſelfe, to ſettle 
and ſtay your minde inafſured and limited cogitations, wherein it may belt pleaſe it ſelfe, 
and having gotten knowledge of true felicities, which according to the meaſure aman yn. 
. derſtands them, he ſhall accordingly enjoy, and with them reſt ſatisfied, without wiſhing a 
further continuance, either of life or name. Locherethe counſell of trulie- pure and purely. 


true philoſophic, not of a vaine- glorious, boaſting, and prating philoſophuc, as is that of the 
two farſt. 
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Ne word morein compariſon of theſe two. There are gathered out of{Gceroes writings 

and from Plies (in mine opinion little agreeing with his vnkle) infinit teſtimonies of a 

nature beyond meaſure ambitious. Amongſt others,that they openly ſolicite the hiſtorians 
of their times,not to forget them in their writings:and fortune,as it were in ſpight,hath made 
the vanitie of theirrequeſt to continue even to our daies, and long 'fince ie kiſſories were 
loſt. But this excecdeth ali hearts-baſenes in perſons ofthat ſtampe, to have gone aboutto 
draw ſome principall gloric from prating and ſpeaking, evento employ their private epi 
Mes written totheir friends; in ſuch fort, as fome mi ng the opportunitie to be ſent, they 
notwithſtanding cauſe them to be publiſhed, with this worthie excuſe, that they would not 
looſe thar travell and lugubrations. Ts itnot a ſcemely thing in two Romane ( onſuls, chicte 


magiſtrates ofthe common-wealth, Empreſle oftheworld, to ſpend their timein wittily de- 


viling, and cloſely hudling-vpofa quaint miſlive or wittie epiltle, thereby to attainethere- 


putation,that they perfeRtly vnderſtand their mother-tongue ? What could a ſeely ſchoole- 
inaiſter,who gets his living by ſuch traſh,doc worſe? If the aft of X enophon or of («ſar had 
not by much exceeded their eloquence, I cannot beleeve, they would ever have written 
them. They have endevored to recommend vntopoſteritic, not their ſayings,but their do- 
ings. Andif the perfeftion of well-ſpcaking might bring any eloric ſutable vnto a great 
perfonage, Scipio and Lehus would neverhave reſigned the honor of their Comedies, and 


theelegancies,and ſmooth-ſportfull conceites of the Latin tongue,vnto an African ſervant? 
For, to pove this labor to betheirs, the cxquiſit e] 


oquence, and excellent invention theres? 
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doth ſufficiently declare it : and Terence himſelfe doth avouch-it : and I could hardly bere- 
moved from this opinion. It is akinde of mockerieand injurie, toraiſeaman toworth, by 
qualities miſ-ſceming his pace and vnfitting his calling, although for ſome other reſpeRs 
praiſe-worthue 3 and alſo by qualities that ought notto behis principall obje&. As he that 
would commend a King to bea cunning painter,or a skilfull architeR, or an-excellent har- 
buſier, or anever miſſing runner at the Ring. Theſe commendations acquire a man no 
honour , if they benot preſented altogether with thoſe that are proper and convenient vnto 
him.thatis to ſay,juſtice, and the skill to governe, and knowledge to direR his people bothin 
peace & warre. [nthis fort doth Agriculture honor Cyr@,and Eloquence ( bar/emainetope- 
ther with his knowledgein good letters. Ihavein my time ſcene ſome, who by writing did 
carneltly get both their citles and living, to difavow their was”; their pen, 6 af- 
fe& the ignorance of ſo vulgar a qualitie; and which our people holdes, to beſeldome found 
amongſt wiſe-men,cndevoring to be commended for better qualities. Demoſtenes his com- 
panions1N their ambaſlageto Philep,praiſed their Prince to be faire,eloquent and a good quaſſer. 
Demoſtenes ſaid,they were commenaations rather fitting a woman, an advocate, and a ſpunge then « 
"m0. 
BE Imperet bellante prior gacentens 
—— Lents in hoſtem. 

Better he rule, who mercifull will rve 

His foe ſubdued,then he that can ſubdue. 
It isnot his profeſhon to knowe, either how to hunt cunning]y,or to dance nimbly. 

Orabunt cauſas aly,celique meatus 

Deſcribent radio, fulgentia ſidera dicents 

Fic regere mperio populos [ciat. / 

Others ſhall cauſes pleade,deſcribe the skies 

Motion by inſtrument,ſay how ſtarres riſe : 

But let him knowe to rule(juſt;valiant,wiſe.) 

Platarke faith moreover, that ro appeare ſo abſolutely excellent m theſe leſſe-neceſſarie parts, 

4 to produce awitnes againſt him/elfe, to bave ul ſpent his houres, and fondly beſtowed bus ftudie, 
which might better have beene employed to more behoofefulland profitable vſe. So that Philip 
King of CHacedon, having heard great eMllexander his ſonne (ing ata feaſt in vie of the 
beſt Muſitians : efrr thow not aſhamed ((aid he vnto him) zo ſing /o well? And to theſame 
Philp, (aid a Muſitian, gainſt whom he contended about his Art, God forbid, my Soveraigne, 
that ever /o much hurt ſhould befali you , that you ſhould vnderſtand theſe things better than my 
felfe. A King ought to be able to anſwer, as did Iphicrates the Orator, whoin his inveRve 
vrged him in this manner . And what arte thaw thou ſhouldſ? ſs braue-it ? Art thou a manat 
Armes? Art thou an Archer? Art thon a Pike- man? 1 am none of all thoſe, but I am he who com- 
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wmaundallthoſe . And Anti/thenes made-it as an argument of little valor in //menias, when 


ſome commended himto bean excellent Flutiſt. Well I wot, that when I heare ſomegive 
themſelves to imitate the phraſe ofmy Eſlayes,I would rather have them holde their peaces 
They doe notſo much raife the wordes, as depreſlethe ſenſes ſo much the more ſharpely, 
by how much more obliquely. Yetam I decervedif ſome others take not more holde on 
the matter; and how well or ill ſoever, if any writer hath ſcattered the ſame, cither more ma= 
tcriall,or at leaſt thicker on his paper : That I may colle& the more, ] doe but huddle vp the 


arguments or chiefe heades. Let me but addewhat followes them, I ſhall daily encreafe this 


volume. And how many ſtories have Iglanced-at therein, thatſpeake not a word, which 
whoſocver ſhall ynfolde, may from them draw infinit Eſlayes ? Nor they, nor my _—_ 
ons doe everſcrve ſimply for examples, authoritic, or ornament. I doe not onely relpe& 
them for the vſe I draw fromthem. They often (beyond my purpoſe) produce the {cede of a 
richerſ{ubje&, and bolder matter, and oftcn collaterally, a more harmonious tune, both for 
me,that will cxpreſle no morein this place, and for them that ſhall hit ypon my tune. - ++ 

Butreturning to vertue, find no great choice, betweene him that can ſpeake nothing but evill, 
and one that can talke nothing but well. Non eit ernamentum virile concomnitas . Fineneſſe is no 
great grace for a man. Wiſe men ſay, that in reſpett of knowledge there is nothing but Philoſophie, 
and im regard of effets but Vertuezwhich is generally fit for al Ly. "ag and for al orders.Some-' 
thing there is alike in theſe two other Philoſophers for es alſo promuſe etcrnitic to the E- 
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piſtles,they write to their friends. But after another faſhion,andto a good purpoſe, accom. 
modating themlſchves to others vanitiezFor they ſend them word,that if careto make them, 
ſelves knowne vnto future ages, andreſpett of renowne , doth yetretaine theminthe mz. 
ne of affaires, and makes them feare ſolitarineſſe, and a retired life, to which they woul 

par 74.04 that they takeno more paines for-it:foraſmuch as they have ſufficient credite with 
poſteritie, by anſwering ther ;and were-it but by the Epiſtles they write vnto them, they wij 
make their name as famous, and as farre-knowne,as all their publike attions might do. Be. 
fides this difference,they are not frivolous,idle, andtriviall Epiſtles, and onelie compaQtand 
held togither with exquiſit-choiſe words, budled- vp and rauged to ajuſt-{moothe cadence, 
but ſtufft and full of notable ſayings,and wiſe ſentences;by which a man doth not onely be. 
come moreeloquent, but more wile, and that teach-vs,not to ſay well, butto doe well. Fie 
on that eloquence, whichleaves-vs with a deſſigne of-it , and not ofthings : vnleſſe a man 
will Gay, that (3ceroes being fo exceedingly perfe&t, dothtrame itſelfe a body of perfetion, 
I wil further alleagea ſtory,which to this purpoſe we reade of him,to make vs palpably feele 
hisnaturall condition. He was to make an Oration in publike, and being vrged betimesto 
prepare himſelfc for it; Eros one of his ſervantes came to tell-him , the Auditoric was defer. 
red till the morrow next;he was ſo glad of-it.that for ſo good newes he gave him his liberty, 
Touching this ſubject of Epiltles,thus much I wil ſay;Itis a worke wherin my friends are of 
opinion 1 can doe ſome-thing: And ſhould more willingly have vndertaken to publiſh my 
gifts,had I had who to ſpeake veto. Ithad bin requiſite (as I have had other times) to haye 
had a certaine commerce to draw me on,to encorage me,and to vphold me.For,to go about 
to catch the windein a net,as others doe, cannotzand it is but a dreame. I am a ſworne ene. 
mie to allfalſifications. I ſhould have bin moreattentive,and more aſlured, having a friendly 
and ſtrong direQion, then to beholde the divers images of a whole multitude: and I am de- 
ceived, ifithad not better ſucceeded with me. have naturally a comicall and familiar ſtile: 
But aftcr a maner peculiar vnto my ſelfe, inept to all publike Negotiations, wenn, my 
ſpeach,which is altogether, cloſe, broken,and particular: T have no skill in ceremonious {eters 
whuch have no other ſubſtance, but afaire contexture of complementall phraſes and curte- 
ous wordes. I have no taſte nor faculty of theſe tedious offers,of ſervice and affeRion. Ibe« 
lieyenot ſo much as is ſaid, and am nothing pleaſed tolay more chen I believe. Ttis fare 
fromthat which is vſcd now-adayes: For, there was never ſo abje&t and ſervile aproſtitution 
of preſentations;life, ſoule,devotion,adoration, ſervant, ſlave; all theſe words are ſo veneral- 
ly vicd, that when they would expreſſea more emphaticall intent and reſpeRive will, they 
have no meanes left them toexpreſle-it. I deadly hate to heare aflatterer : which is the 
cauſc I naturally cffeQtapithy, ſinnowie, dry, round, and harſh kinde of ſpcach; which,of 
ſuch as have no further acquaintance with me,is judged to enclineto diſdaine. I honor them 
moſt, whom I ſceme to regarde leaſt : And where my mind marcheth molt cheerefully, I 
often forgetthe ſteppes of gravitic : AndI offer my ſelfe but faintly and rudely to thoſe 
whoſe I am indeede, and preſent my lelfeleaſt , toſuch as I have molt given my ſelfe. Me 
thinkes they ſhould reade 1t in my heart, and that the expreſſion of my wordes , wrongcth 
my conception. To welcome, to take leave, to bid farewell,to givethanks,to ſalute, topre- 
ſent my lervice, and ſuch verball complements of the ceremoniall lawes of our civilitie, I 
knowe no wan fo ſottiſhly-barren of ſpeach, as my ſelfe . And I was never employed toin- 
diteLetters of fayour or commendatoric , but he for whomethey were , judged them dric, 
barren, and faint. The Italians are great Printers of Epiſtles, whereof 1 thinke I have a hun- 
dred feverall Volumes. I deeme thoſe of Hannball Caro to bethebeſt. Tf all the paper I 
have heerctofore ſcribled for Ladies were extant, at what time my hand was truly tranſpor- 
ted by my paſſion, a man ſhould haply finde ſome page worthy to be communicated vnto i- 
dle and fond-doting youth, embabuinized with this furie . T ever write my letters in poſte- 
haſte,and ſo raſhly-head long, that howbeitT write intolerably ill, I hadrather write with 
une owne hand, than employ another:for I finde none that can followe me, and I never 
copicthem over againe. Thaveaccuſtomedthoſe great perſons thatknow mee, to endure 
blotts, blurres, daſhes, and botches, in my letters, and a ſheete without folding or margine- 
Thole that coſt me, cither moſt labour or ſtudy,arethey thatareleaſt worth. : When I once 
beginneto traile them, it is a ſigne my mindeis not vpon them. Icommonlic begin without 
project : the fuſt word begets the ſecond. Our 0k Sr letters are more fraught with _ | 
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ders, and prefaces, than with matter, asI had rather write two,then fold and makeyp one, 
which charge I commanlyreligne to others: So likewiſe when the matter is ended;I would 
willingly give another the charge,to adde theſe long orations, offers,praiers, and imprecati- 
ons,which we place at the end of them,and wiſh hartily, ſome new faſhion would diſcharge 


vs ofthem. Asalſo to ſuperſcnbe them with a legend of qualities, titles,and callings,where. 


in, leſt I might have tripped, T have often times omitted writing, eſpecially to men of Iu- 
tice, Lawyers, and Financiers. So many innovations of offices, ſo difficult a diſpenſation 
and ordinance of divers names and titles of honour, which being ſo dearely bought, can nei- 
thcr be exchanged or forgotten without offence. I likewiſe find-it graceleſſe andidly-fond, 
eo charge the front and inſcription of the many bookes and angliinalich we daily cauſc 
co be imprinted with them. EA | 
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T hat the taste of goods or evilles doth greatly depend on the opinion we 
have of them... 


MZ (faith an ancient Greckeſentence) are tormented by the opmions they have of things, 
and not by things themſetves. It werea great conquelt for the.caſe of our miſerable fk - 
mane condition, if any man could eſtabliſh every wherethis true propoſition . For ifevilles 
have no entranceinto-vs, but by our judgement, it {cemeth that it heth in our power, either 
to contemne or turne them to our good. If things yeelde themſelves vnto our mercie , why 
ſhould we not havethe fruition of them, or apply them to our advantage? If that which we 
call evill and torment, be neither torment, nor evil,but that our fancie only gives it that qua= 
litie, it is in vs to change-it: and having the choice of it , if none compell-vs , wee are very 
fooles, to bandie for that partie, which is irkeſome vnto vs : and to give infirmities, in- 
digence and contempt,a ſharpe andill caſte, if we may give them a good : Andiffortune 
ſimply affoord-vs the matter, it heth invs to give-itthe forme. Now that-that which wee 
termeevill, is not ſo of it ſelfe, or atleaſtſach as itis, that it depends of vs to give-itanother 
taſte, and another countenance ( for all comes to one) let vsſce whether it canbe maintai- 
ned. If the originall-being of thoſe things we feare, had the credite of it s owne authoritic 
to lodge it ſelfein vs, alike and ſemblable wouldit lodgeinall ; For men beall of one kinde, 
and except the moſt orleaſt, they are furniſhed with like meanes to judge, and inſtruments 
to conceive. But the diverſitic of opinions, which we have of thoſe things, doth evident! 
ſhew, that but by compoſition they never enter into-vs. Some one peradyenture do 
lodge them in himſelfe, as they arein eſſence, but athouſand others give thema new being, 
anda contrarie. Wee accompt of death, of povertie, and of forrowe, as of our chiefe 
partes. Now death, which ſome of all horrible things call the moſt horrible, who knowes 
not, how others call-it, the onely haven of this lives-torments?' the ſoveraigne good of na- 
ture? the onely ſtaie of our libertie ? and the ready and common receit of our evills? And 
as ſome doe, fearefully-trembling, and ſenſleſly-affrighted, expect her comming, others 
endurcit more cafily then life : And one complainethofher facilities © ' - 
 CHMors utinam pavidos uita ſubaucere nolles, 
Sed virtus te ſola daret! FIST 6 - +1 
O death!I would thou would'Rletcoward's live, 
| Thatrefoly'd valour might thee only give! 34320% 
Butlet vs leave theſe glorious minds : Theodoru anſwered Lyſmachus, who threatned to 
kill him : Thom ſhalt doe a great exploite to come to the ſtrength of a Cantharides., The greaceſt 
number of Philoſophers arefound to have either by deligne prevented, or haſtnedandfur« 
thered their deaths. How many popular perſons are ſeene brought vnto death, and not to a 
ſimpledeath, but entermixt with hard ſometimes with grievous tormients, to etmbrace it 
with ſuch an vndaunted aſſurance;ſome throiigh ſtubborne wilfulneſſe,other-ſomethrough 
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anaturall ſimplicitic,in whome is nothing ſeene changed from their ordinarie conditionzſet- | 
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ling their domeſticll affaires,recommending thewſclves vnto their fric nds,preachin 2,fmg. 
1#s,and entertaining the people: yea and ſometimes vttering wordes of jeſting and lay ghter, 
and drinking to their acquaintance,as wel as Socrates? One who was ledde to the gallowe,, 
defired it mghtnot be through ſuch a ſtreete, for feare a Marchant ſhould {et a Serjant on 
his backe, for an old debt. Another wiſhed the hang-mannot to touch his throate,leſt hee 
ſhonld make him ſwownewith laughing, becauſe he was ſo tickliſh. Another anſwered his 
confeſſour, who promiſed himhe ſhould ſuppe thatnightwith our Saviour in heaven, Goe 
thitheryour ſelfe to ſupper, for I vſe to faſt a nights : Another vpon the Gibbet calling fox 
drinke,and the hang-wan drinking firſt, ſaid, he would not drinke after him, for feare hee 
ſhould take thepoxe of him. Everieman hath heard the tale of the Piccard,who being 

on the ladder ready to be throwne downe,there was a wench preſented vnto him, with this 
offer (as in ſome caſes our law doth ſometimes tolerate) thatif hewouldmarry hir, his life 
ſhould befaved,who after he had awhile beheld hir,& perceving that ſhe halted, ſaid haſtily, 
Away away good bang-man,make an end of thy buſmes,ſhe Imps.The likeis reported ofamanin 
Demmarke,who being adjudged to have his head cut- oft,and being vponthe ſcaffold, had the 
ke condition offered him, but refuſed it, becauſe the wench offered him was jawe-falneJong 
cheekt, and ſharpe-noſed. A yoong ladde at Tholors, beeing accuſed of herefie, in all points 
rouching his beliefe, referred himſelfe wholy to his Maiſters taith, (a yong ſcholler that was 
in priſon with him). and rather choſe to die, then he would be perſwaded his Maiſter could 
erre. We reade of thoſe ofthe Towne of Arras, at what time king Lewes: the eleventh tooke 
t,that amongſt the common people manie were found, who rather then they would ſay, Ged 
{ave the King, ſuffered themſelves to be hanged. And of thoſe baſe-minded jeſters or buf- 
fons.ſome have bin ſeene,that even at the point of death,would never leavetheir jeſting and 
ſcoffing. He whom the head(. manthrew- off from the Gallows,cried out, Rowe the Gally, 
which was his ordinary by-word. Another , who being athis laſt gaſpe, his friendes had 
laide him vpona pallet alongclt the fire-fade,there to breathe his laſt, the Phiſitian demaun« 
ding where lus griefe pained him? Anſwered, betweene the bench and the fire : Andthe 
Prieſt to give hum the laſt vntion,, anenry his fecte,, which by reaſon of his fickeneſle 
were ſhruncken»vp,he told him, My good friend you ſhall find them at my legges cndes, if 
you look well: T oanother that exhorted him to recommend himſelfto God,he asked,Who 
15 going to him? And thefcllowe anſwering, your ſelfe ſhortly : Ifit be his good pleaſure, I 
wouldto Godit might beto morrow night,replied he : Recommend but your ſelfe to him, 
faid the other and you ſhall quickely be there: [tis beſt then,anſwered he, that my ſelfe cany 
mine owne.commendations tohim. Inthe Kingdome of Narſmga, even at this dayther 
Prieſtes wives, are buriedalive with the bodies of their dead husbands. All other wives arc 
burnt at their husbandsfunerals,not only conſtantly,but checrefully. When their king dicth, 
his wives, his concubines, his minions, together withal his officers and ſervants, which make 
a whole pcople,preſent themſclves ſo mertily vnto the fire, wherein his body is burned, that 
they manifcltly iceme toeſtceme-it asa great honour, to accompanic their deceaſed maiſter 
to hisaſhes. During our laſt warres of Millane, and fo many takings,loſles,miſerics and ca- 
lamivies of that Cituc, the pcopleimpacient of ſo manic changes of fortune, tookeſuch are- 


ſolution ynto death, that 1 have heard my father; ay, hee keptaccoumpt of five and twentie 
chiefe houſholders,that in one week made them-ſelves awa 


OY y : Anaccident which hath ſome 
affiniticwith that ofthe Xanthians,who being beſieged by Brut, did pell-mell-headlong, 


men,women,and children precipitate them-ſelves into ſo furious a defire of death,'thatno- 
thing can be performed to avoid death, which theſe did not accompliſh to avoid life: So that 
Brutus had much adoe, to ſavea very ſmall number of-them. Every opinion is of ſufhcent 


power to take holde ofamanin reſpeoflife. Thefirſt Artide of that couragious oathe, 


which the Countrie of Greece did ſweare,and keepe,inthe Medoiſan warre, was, that everic 
particular man ſhould rather change his 


lfe vnto death, than the Perfian lawes for theirs. 
Whata world of people are dayly ſceneinthe Turkiſh warresand the Grzcians, more wil 
lingto cmbracea ſharpe, a bitter and violent deaththento be vncircumcized and baptized? 
An example whereof no religion is incapable. The Kings of (aflile having baniſhed the 
ewes out of ther Country, king lohn of Portugalifor eight crownes a man ſoldthemare- 
ereite1n his dominion, fora certaine time, vpon condition (the time expired) they ſhould a- 
void.and he finde them ſhippes to tranſport theminto Affrike. The day of their departure 
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come, which | prog was expreſled, that ſuch as had not obeyed, ſhould for-ever remaine 
bond-ſlaves;{hippes were | Tr cn them, but very ſcarſc and ſparingly : And thoſewhich 
were embarked,were fo rudely,churliſhly, and villainouſly vſed, by the paſſengers and mar- 
riners; who beſides infintt other indignities, loitred ſolong on theſeas, now forward, now 
backeward, thatin the ena, they had conſumed all their yitualls, and were forced, if they 
would keepe themſelves alive, to purchaſe ſome of them, at ſo exceſliye arate, andfo lon 
that they werenever ſet a ſhore,til they had brought them ſo bare,that they had nothing left 
them but their ſhirts. T he newes of this barbarousinhumanity being reported to thoſe that 
were yet onland, moſt of them reſolyed to yeeld and continue bond-ſlaves : whereofſome 
made a ſemblance to change their religion. Emanzel that inmediately ſucceeded Tohn,bemg, 
come to the Crowne, farlt ſet them at hberty, then changjng his minde, commaunded them 
todepart out of his dominions, andfor their paffages aſſigned them three ports. He hoped, 
as Biſhop O/oris reporteth, (a Latine Hiſtorian of our ages, not to be deſpiſed) that the fa- 
yourofthe hberty, to which he had reſtored them, having failed to convert them vnto Chri- 
ſhanity,thedifficultic to commit themſelves vnto marriners and pyrates robberies, toleave a 
Country where they wereſetled with great riches, for to go ſeeke ynknowen and ſtrange re= 
cions,would bring theminto Portwgalagame. Butlſecing all his hopesfruſtrate,& that they 
purpoſed to paſle away, hecutte-oft two of the three portes he had promiſed them, that ſo 
the tedious lace and incommoditicofthe paſſage mightretaine ſome, orrather thathee 
might have the meaneto aſſemble them all together in one place, for a fitter apportunity of 
the execution hee intended, which was this. Hee appointed that all their children vnder 
foureteene yeeres of age, ſhould be takenfrom out the handes of their parents, and remoo. 
ved from their ſight and converſation, to ſomeplace wherethey mightbe brought-vp, and 
inſtructedin our religion. He ſaicth that this effec cauſed an horrible ſpeRacle: The natu- 
rall affeion berweene the fathers and the children; moreover the zeale vnto their ancient 
fth, ſtriving againſt this violent ordinance . Diverſe fathers and mothers were ordinarily 
ſcene to kill themſelves, and with a more cruell example. through compaſſion and love, to 
throw their yong children into pittes and welles ,' thereby to ſhunnethelawe. Theterme 
which he had prefixed them being expired, for wantofother meanes, they yeelded vato 
thraldome. Some became Chriſtians, from whoſefaith andrace, even at this day (for it isa 
hundred yeares ſince) few Portugalles aſſure themſelves; although cuſtome , and length of 
time be much more forcible counſellors vnto ſuch mutations, than any other compulſion. 
In the Towne of (aſte/naw Darry,more than fiftie Albigeors,all heretikes,at one time,with a 
determined corage, ſuffred themſelves to be burned alive, all in one ſame fire, before they. 
would recant and difavow their opinions. Dwories non modo duftores noftri, ſedwniverſietian 
exercitus ad non aubiam mortem concurrerunt? How often have,not only our Leader«(ſaith Talh) 
but alſo our whole armies run raunaly together to anundoubteddeath?] haveſeenc one of my fa. 
miliar friendes runne furiouſly on death, with ſuch, and ſo deepely in his heart rooted affe- 
Qion, by diverſe viſages of diſcourſe, which I could never fuppreſſein him, and to the firſt 
that offered it felfe masked with a luſtre of honour , without apprehending any ſharpeor 
' Violentend, therein toprecipitate himſelfe. We have many examples in our dayes : yea in 
very children of ſuch as for feare of ſome ſlight incommoditic have yeelded vnto death. And 
to this purpoſe ſaicth an ancient Writer, what ſhall we not feare, if we feare that, which co- 
wardiſe it ſeife hath choſen for her retrcite? Here to huddle-vp along bead-rowle of thoſe 
of all ſexes, conditions, and ſets, in moſt happy ages ,' which cither have expeRed death 
©. moſt conſtantly, or ſought for it voluntanly,and not onely ſoughtit to avoyd theevils ofthis 
life,but ſome, onely to ſhunnethe ſacictic of living any longer : and ſome, for the hope of a 
better condition elſe-where, | ſhould never have done. The numberis ſoinfinit, that verily 
it would be ancaſier matter for me to reckon vp thoſe that have feared the ſame. Onely this 
more.Pirrothe philoſopher, finding himſtlfe vpon a very tempeſtuous day ina boat,ſhewed 
them whomheperceived to be molt affrighted through feare, and encouraged themby the 
example ofan hog, that was amongſt them, and ſeemed to take no careat-allfor the ſtorme: 
Shall wee then dareto ſay, thatthe advantage of reaſon , whereat we ſeeme ſo much tore- 
Joyce, and for whoſe reſpe& we accompt our ſelves Lords and Emperours of all other crea- 
{ tures, hath beene infuſed into-vs for our torment? What availeth the kpawledge of things, 

of through them we become more demifſe ? Ifthereby we loolethereſt and anquidde where. 
in 
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:n we ſhould be withoutthem? and if it makes vs of worſe condition then was Pirrho; hog? 
Shall we ewploy the inteligence, heaven hath beſtowed vpen vs for our freateſt good, to 
our ruine? repugning natures deſſeigne and the vniverſall order and vicſlitude of things 
which implicth that every man ſhould vſe his inſtruments and meanes for his owne comma. 
ditie? Wel(wil ſome tel me)let your rule fit you againſt deathzbut what wil you ay of indi. 
genceandneceffitic? what will you alſo ſay of minde- grieving forrow, which 4-,flippyy, 
Hieronimw, and moſt of the wiſeſt have judged the Jalt cvill? and thofe which denicdh? 
fame in words, confeſſed the ſame in effeR? Poſſidonis being extreamely tormented with a 
ſharpe and painctull ſickenefſe, Pompey came to ſee him, and excuſed himſelfe hee had cho. © 
ſenſo vnſit an houre to heare him diſcourſe of Philoſophie : Gedforbid (anſwered Poſſidoni. 
ns ) that ever pane ſhould (o farre uſurpe vpon me , 44 to hinder me from diſconrſing of (o worthy 
aſubieft, And thereupon beganneto ſpeake of the contempt of paine. But there whilſt ſhe 
plaied her parte, and vnceſlantly pinched and vrged him; gainſt whom he exclaimed; 
Paine,do what thou ft, I ſhall never be drawne to ſay, that thou art an evill, T hat {aying,which 
they would make of ſich conſequence, what doth-itinferre againſt the contempt ofpaine? 
it contends butfor the word. And if thepangs thereof move him not there-whilſt, why 
breakeshe off his diſcourſe for-it? Why thmkes hee to worke a great exploit, notto call. 

 itanevill? All doth not conſiſt in imagination. Here we judgeof thereſt. Itis aſſured lear- 
ning that heere doth play her part, our owne ſences are judges ofit: 

Iecrili.4.437 Dus mſs ſunt veri, ratio quogue falſa ſit omnia. 
Which ſences if they benot true, 
All reaſon's falſe, it mult eaſue. 

Shall we make our skin beleeve, the ſtripes ofawhip doe tickle it? and perſwade our taſte, 
that Aloes be wine of Graves?Pirhor hog 1s herein our predicament. He is nothing danted 
at death, butif you beate him, hewill grunt, crie, and torment himſelfe. Shall we torce the 

-nerall law ofnatute,which in all lving creatures vnder heaven is ſcene to tremble atpaine? 
The very trees ſeeme to groanc at offences. Death is but felt by diſcourſe, becauſcit is the 
wotion of an inſtant. Fo | 

Amt fuit, ant venet, nibil eft preſents mille. 
Death hath come, or it wil not miſle; 
— But mitnothmg preſent is. | 
CHMorſque mins peene, quam mora morty habet. 
: Deaths paines leſſeroundly ated, 
Then when deathis protrated. | 

A thouſand beaſts, a thouſand men, are ſooner dead then threatned. Beſides, what we 
principally call feare in death,it is paine her cuſtomary fore-runner. Nevertheleſſeif we muſt 
e give credit vnto an ancient father, alam mortem non facit, mſi quod ſequituy mortem. No« 
« thing,but what follows death, makes Qeath to be evill. And I might more truly ſay, that neither 
| that which gocthbcfore, nor that which commeth after, is no appurtenance of death , we 

falcly excule ourſelves. And I find by experience,that it is rather the impatience of the imas 

mation of death, that makes vs impatient ofthe paine, & that wefeele it two-fold grievous, 

raſmuch as it threats ys to die. Butreaſon accuſing our weakeneſle, to feareſo ſodainea. 
thing, ſo vnavoydable, ſoinſcnſible; wetake this other more excuſable pretence. Allevills 
that haye no other danger, but of the evill, we count them dangerleſſe, The tooth-ach,the 
paine of the gowt, how grievous ſoever, becauſe they kill not, who reckoneth themin the 
number of maladies? Well, ſuppoſe that in death we eſpecially regard the paine: As allo, 
povertic hath nothing to be feared-for, butwhat ſhe caſteth vpon vsthrough famine,thuſt; 
colde, heate, and other miſeries, itmakes vs feele and endure. So have we nothing to doe 
but with paine. I will willingly grantthem, thatitisthe worſt accident of our being. For, 

I amthe man that hite and ſhunne-it as much as poſſible may be; becauſe hitherto (thanks 

bevnto God) 1 have no commerce ordeahng with her : But it is in our power, if notto 

diſlanull, at leaſt co diminiſh the ſame, through patience : And thou gh the body ſhould be 


moved thereat, yettokeepe the minde and reaſon in good temper. And if it were not lo, 


who then hath brought vertue, valor, force, magnanimitic, and reſolution into credits 
Where (hall they Nas thei p O &, and relomion mro 


arte, if there be no more paine defied? Avida eff periculs virtth, 
 Vertne is deſirons of devger. 1fa man muſtnot hc on the hard ground, armed atall al: ene 
| | encure 
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endure the heat of the ſcorching Sunne,to feedehungerly vpona horſe or an aſſe,to ſee him- 
{:\fe mangled andcut in pecces, to have a buller pluckt out of his bones, to ſuffer indſions, 
his fleſh to be ſtitcht-vp, cauteriZed, and ſearched, all incident vnto a martiall man; how 
ſhall we purchaſe the advantage and preheminence, which we ſo greedily ſceke-after, over 
the vulgar ſort? Itis far from avoiding the evill and paines of it,as wiſe men ſay, that of aCti» 
ons equally good, one ſhould moſt be wiſhed to be done, wherein ismolt paine and griefe. 
Non enim hilaritate nec laſcrvianec riſu ant ioco comite levitatis, ed ſepe etiam iriſtes firmuaze & 
conftantia [nm beati. For men are not happy by mirthfulneſſe, or wantouneſſe, or laughing, or ie< 
fring, which #5 the companion of lightneſſe; but often , even thoſe that are ſorrowfull , through 
ther ſtrong heart and conftancie . And therefore was it impoſlible to perlwade our fathers, 
that conqueſts atchieved by maine force, inthe hazard of warre were not more ayailcable 
and advantageous,then thoſe obtained in all ſecuritic by praQtiſes and ſtratagems. 
Letn et, quoties magno ſibi conſtat honeſtum. F 
Honeſtie makes chiefeſt chears, 

Whenit doth coſt it ſelfe moſt deare. 

Moreover,this ought to comfort vs, that naturally, if paine be violent,itis alſo ſhort; iflong, 
t is caſte : $i gravs, brevis ſi longs, levis. If it be grievous, it us ſhort; if it be long, tis light. 
Thou ſhalt not feele-it over long; if thou feele-it over much, it will either end itſelfe, or end 
thee : All comes to one : If thou beare notit, it will beare theeaway. Aſemieris maximor 
 muorte finirs, parvos multa habere intervalla requietis, mediocrium nos eſſe dowiinos : wt ſitolera- 
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ber the preateſt are ended with death, the leſſer have many pauſes of reſt ; we are maiſters of the 
meane ones : ſous if they be tolerable, we may beare them, if not, we may make an Exit from our 
bife which doth not pleaſe, as from aſlaze. That which makes vs endure-paine with ſuch im- 
patience, is, that we arenot accuſtomed to take our chiefe contentment m the foule,and that 
we do nor {ufficiently relic on her;who is the onely, and ſoveraigne miſtris of our condition, 
The body hath(except the leaſt or moſt)but one courſe,and one byaſe. The ſoule is variable 
in all maner of formes, and rangeth to herſelfe, and to her ſtate, whatſoever it be, theſen« 
ſes of the body, and all other accidents, Therefore muſt ſhe be ſtudied, enquired, and 
ſought-after:and her powerfull ſprings and wardes ſhould berowzed vp. There is neither 
realon,nor preſcription,nor force can availe againſt her inclination and choiſe. Ofſo infinie 
byaſes, thatſhee hathin Her diſpoſition, let vs allow hir one ſutable and fitto ourreſt and 
preſcrvation : Then ſhall wenot onely be ſheltered from all offence, but if it pleaſe her,alſo 
gratified and flattered of all grievances and cvills.She indifterently makes profit of all even 
errours and dreames, doe profitably beſteade-her, as aloyall matter, to bring-vs vnto ſafc- 
tie and contentment . ' Itmay eaſily be ſeene, thatthe point of our ſpirite , is that which 
tharpeneth both paine and pleaſure invs. Beaſtes wanting the ſame; leave their free and 
n:turall ſenſes vnto their bodies : and by conſequence, ſingle well-nigh in every kinde, as 
they ſhew by the ſemblable application of their moovings. If in our members we did not 
trouble the juriſdition, which in that belongs vnto them ; it maybe thought , we ſhould 
be the betterfor-it, andthatnaturchath given thema juſt and moderate temperature to- 
ward pleaſure and toward paine. And itcan not chooſe but be good and juſt, being e- 
| wag and common. But ſince we havefreed and alicnated our (elves from her rules, toaban= 
on our ſelves vnto the vagabond libertic of our fantaſies:let vs at leaſt help to bend them 


to the moſt agreeing ſide. Plato fearcth our ſharp engaging-vnto paine and voluptuouſnes, 
forſomuch as he over-ſtriQly tieth and bindeth the ſoule vto the body : 1 am rather op) 

fite vnto him, becaulſeitis ſundred and looſed from it. Even as an enemie becommseth more 
furious when we fliefrom him, ſodoth paine grow moreprowd ifit ſer-vs tremble vnder 
it. It will ſtoope and yecld vpon better compolitionis'to hinithat ſhallmake head againſt-ic. 
A man muſtoppoſeand _— againſt it. In recoyling and giving ground;we call and draw 


on, the ruinethreatriing-vs . Even as the body:ismore fteatly and firong:coa charge,” if it 
ſtand ſbffely to-it , ſois the ſoule . Butlette vs come to/exatuples atm in 0 ng vnlo 
weake-backt men,as I am, where we ſhalfind,thatit is with paine,as with ſtones,which take 
either a higher or deeper colour, according to the foyle that is haidewnderthem, and hold- 
cthno other place in ys then we give-it: Tatum doluernnt, quantum doloxibus ſe inſernerunt. 
So much they grieved, as they intereſſed themſelves in griefes, We feele'adaſh of achirurgiens 

| | « razor 
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razor morethen ten blows with a ſwordin the heate of fight. The a throwes of child. 
bearing , deemed bothby Phiſitians, and by the word ot God to be very great, and which 
r women paſle with ſo many ceremonies. 
+: Thad nk nations eh make no reckoning of them. Iomitte toſpeake of the La. 
eedemonian women; but come weto the Swizzers of our Infanteric, whatchange doe you 
perceive in them? Butthat trudging and trotting aftertheir husbands, to day you ſee them 
carric the childe about their necke,which but yeſterday they barein their wombe. And thoſe 
counterfet roging Giptians, whereofſo many are diuilyſecne amongeſt vs, doe they not 
waſh their children ſo ſoone as they are borne? Andinthe next river that comes tohang 3 
Beſidesſo many harlots, which daicly ſteale their children in the generation as in the con- 
eption. That beautcous and noble Ladie of Sabimwa Roman Patritian, for the intereſt 
of others, did alone, without any bodies helpe or aſſiſtance , and without noyſe or gronitg 
endurethe bcaring,and deliverie of two twinnes. A {imple lad of Laceaemon, having ſtolne 
a Foxe{for they more feared the ſhame of their fooliſhnes in ſtealing,then we feare the paine 
or puniſhment of miſ- deedes) and hiding the ſame vnder his cloake, enduredrather tohaye 
his guts gnawne out by bir, then to diſcover kimſelfe. An other who offering incenſe at 
facrifice, ſuffered his fleſhto burne tothe bone, by a coale falne into his ſleeve, rather then 
he would trouble that ſacred myſterie. And a great number have beene ſcene for the onely 
eſſay of vertue, following ther inſtitution, that atthe age of ſcavenyeares, without ſo much 
as changing their countenance, have indured to be whipped to death. And { icero hath ſeene 
whole troupes, to beate one another ſo long, withtheir fiſts, with their feete, and with their 
teeth, till they have faintedand fall downe halfe dead, before ever they would confeſle to be 
overcome. Nanquam naturam mos vinceret, eft enim ea ſemper invitla, ſed nos vmbrs, delitys, 
#tio Janguore, defrdia animum infecimm:opiniombus malogue more delimitum mobrumns. Cuſtoms 
foould never overcome nature, for ſhe ts ſtill mvincible : but wee have immfefled our minde with 
ſoadewes, daintines, idlenes, farnt-hartednes, ſlouthfulnes, and have effeminated it, tinucagledwith 
opiniens and evill cuſtome. Every man knowesthe ſtorie of Scevola,who being entred the ene» 
mies campe, with a full reſolutionto kill their Chieftaine, and having miſled of his purpoſe, 
to checke his effe&t with aſtranger invention, andto cleare his countrie, confeſſed vnto Por 
{ema,(who was the King heintended to kill) not onely his defſigne, but added more-over, 
that in his campe there were a great many Romanes, who had vndertaken and (wornethe 
very ſamecnterpriſe, and were confederates with him. And to make ſhew of his dread-leſſe 
magnanimitie , having cauſed a panne of burning coales to be brought, hee ſawe andſuf- 
fred his right arme(in penancethat it had not effected his proje&) to be parched and wel- 
nigh roſted-off : vntill ſuch time as his enemic himſelfe, fecling a kinde of remorce-ful hor- 
ror, commaunded the fire to be caried away. What ſhall we ſay of him, that would not 
vouchſafe to leave, or ſo much as to interrupt the reading of his booke, whilſt he had anin- 
cifion made into him? And of him who reſolved to skoffe and laugh, even inſpight and 
contempt of the tortures, which were inflited vpon him, ſo that theraging crueltic of the 
hangmen, thatheld him, and all the inventions of torments that could be deviſed, being re- 
doubled vpon him, one in the necke of another, gaye him over ? But he wasa Philoſopher. 
What of one of Ce/ars/gladiators, who with a cheerefull and ſmiline-countenance endured 
his woundesto beſlitte andſounded? Ouy mediocrts gladiator ingemuit ? Ouis vultum mit- 
tavit mnquam ? Dus nonmedoſietit , verum etiam decubuit turpiter ? Out cum decubuiſet; 
' ferrum recipere tuſſus, collum comraxit ? What meane fencer hath once groned ? Which of them 
hath once p way hu countenance ? Which of them not onely hath ſloode up, but even falne with 
ſhame ? Which of themwhen he was downe, and was willed to take his death did once ſhrinke-inhis 
vecke ?Butlet vs joyheſame women vnto them. Who hath not heard of hir at Paris, which 
onely to get a freſhephew of 4 new'skinne, endured to have hir face flead all over? There 
are ſome, who bet found, nd wperfc& hcalth, have had ſome teeth puld-out,thereby to 
franca daintierand. more pleaſing yoyce, or toſet them in better order. How many cx- 
amplesof contemptof paincor ſmarthaye we of that kinde and ſex ? What can they not 
doe? What will they not doe + What feare they todoc? So they may but hope for ſome #* 
mendinent of thar beautic ? | 
or, Fellere quen curaef} albos a ſtirpe capilles, 
I | Et ſaciem dempiapelle referre nouana. 
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Who take great care to roote out their gray haire, 


And skinne fleade-off anew face to repaire. 

T have ſeene ſome ſwallow graycl, aſhes, coles, duſt, tallow, candles, andfor-the- 
Jabour and toyle themſelves to ſpoile their ſtomake, onely to. get apale-bleake colour. To 
become ſlender in the waſte, and to have a Ws {pagnolized body, what pinching, what 
irding,what cingling will they notindure? Yea ſometimes with yron-plates, with whale- 
Lane, and other {uch traſh,that their very skinne,and quicke fleſh is eaten-in and conſumed 
to the bones? Whereby they ſometimes worke their owne death. It is common to divers 
nations of our times, to hurt and gaſh themſelves in good earneſt, to give credit to their 
words. And our King reporteth fundrie examples, of what himſeclfe ſawe in Polonia, and 
towards himfelfe. But befides what I know to have by ſome beene imitated in France; when 
I came from the famous Parliament of Byois; I had alittle before ſeenea wenchin Picardie, 
to witnes the yvehemencie of hir promiſes, and alſo hir conſtancee, with the bodkin ſhe wore 
in hirhaire,to give hir-ſelfe foure or five thruſts in hir arme,which made hir skinne to cracke 
and guth out blood. The Twrkes are wont to wound and ſcarre thewſelvesfor thei Ladies 


{akes,andthat the marke may the better appeare,and continue the longer,they will preſently - 


hy fire vpon the cuttes3 and to ſtanch the blood, and better toforme the cicatrice, they will 
keepe-it on,an incredible while. Honeſt men that haveſeene-it, have written the ſame,and 
frorneit vato me. And for ten Aſpers you ſhall daicly inde ſome amongſt them, that will 
oive themſclves a deepe gaſh with aScimitarie, either mn their armes or thighes. Iamyery 
glad witneſſes are ſo readie at hand; where we have molt neede of them: For, Chriſtendome 
affordeth many. And after the example of our holy eude,there have beecne divers, who for 


devotion would necdes bearethe croſſe. We learne by a worthie teſtimonie of religion, that 


Saint Lewes the King wore a haire-ſhirt, vntill ſuch time as he was ſo aged, that his confeſſor 
eave him a diſpenſation for-it; and that every friday he cauſed his prieſts to beate his ſhoul- 
ders with five little yron chaines, which to that purpoſe were ever caried with his night- 
geare./Puliam our laſt Duke of Guienne father to that E/conore,who transferred that Dutchie 


vntothe houſes of France and Eng/ana, the laſt ten or twelve yeares of his life, for penance-. 


fake wore continually a corſelet, vnder a religious habit. Foxlkes Earle of Awion went to lee 
ruſalem, there with a rope about his necke, to be whipped by two of his ſervants, before our 
Saviours ſepulchre. Doe we not vpon every good-friday, in ſundrie places, {ce a greatnum- 
ber of men and women, ſcourge and beate- themſelves fo long till they bruſe and teare their 
fleſh, even tothe bones? I have often ſcene it my ſelfe,and that without enchantment. And 
ſomeſay (forthey are masked) there were ſome amongſt them, who for monic would vn- 
dertake thereby to warrant other mens religion, by a contempt of ſmart-full paine, ſo much 
the greater, by how much the {tings of devotionsare of more force, then thoſe of covetouſ- 
nes. ,9, Maximas buried his ſonne being Conſull : Afarces Cato his,beeing eleRed Pretor: 
and L. Paulus both his,within few daies,with ſo cheereful and ſetled a countenance,and with- 
out any ſhew offorrowe. I have ſometimes by way of jcſting tolde one, that he had con- 
fronted divine juſtice : For, the violent death of three tall children of his,.comming vnto his 
eares ali ypon one day, and fent-him, as it may be imagined,asa great ſcourge: He wasſo 
farre from mourning, that he rather tooke-it as afavour and fingular gratification at Gods 
hand. I doe notfollow theſe monſtrous humours. Yet have 1 loſt two or three my ſelfe, 
whilſt they were yongand at nurce, ifnot without apprehenſion of forrow, yet without con- 


tinuance of griefe. And there is no accident woundeth men deeper, or goeth fo neere the heart, as 


the Ioſſe of children, I ſee divers other common occaſions of affli tion, which, were I aſſailed 


by them, I ſhould ſcarcely feele. And I have contemned and neglefted ſome, whenit hath - | 


pleaſed God toviſite me with them,on which the world ſetteth ſo vglie and baleful a coun- 
tenance,that I hardly dare boaſt ofthem without bluſhing. © quo mteligttur non tn natara, 
ſean opimone eſſe egritudinem. Whereby it 1s underftood, that griefe conſifleth not in nature, but 
opinion, Opinion is a power-full, bold, and ynmeaſurable party. Who doth everſo greedily 
ſearch after reſt-full eaſe and quietnes, as Alexander and Ceſar have done after difficulties & 
vnquietneſle? Terez,the father of Sitalcez,, was wont to ſay, that when hee hadno warres he 
thought there was no drfference betweene him and bzs horſe-keeper. ((ato the Conſul, to aſſure 
hunſcife of certaine townes in Spaine , having onely interdied ſorne of their inhabitants to 


Weare armes, many of them killed themſelves: Ferox gent nullam vitam rati ſine armss eſſe. A. 
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ce binde of people, that thourht there was no life without armes . How many knowe y 
ho _ Lariat and forffen the pleaſure of an eaſe-full and yo lifein their houſes 
andtolive with their friends & acquaintance; to follow the toyling-horror of vnfrequenteg 
deſerts,and that yeclded and caſt themſelves vnto the abjeRneſle, contempt and vilitying of 
the world, wherwith they have ſo pleaſed themſelves,as nothing more? Cardinal| Boromen, 
who dyed lately at I{ilare, in the midlt of the pleaſures and debawches to which his Noh, 


_ htie, and the great riches he poſleſled, enticed him,and the ayre of /rahe aftoorded him,and 


his youth allured hnm,did ever keep himſelf info an auſtere forme of life,that theſame gone 
which ſerved him in Summer he wore in Winter. He never lay but vpon ſtrawsthe houre 
which he might conveniently ſpare from his charge, hee beſtowedin contmuall ſtugie, ever 
kneelmg,and having a ſmal quantitic of bread and water by his bookes fide,which was al the 
proviſion for his repaſt , ard ime he employedin ſtudy. Iknow ſome who wittingly hayg 
drawn both profit and preferment from cuckoldrie,the only name wherof isſo yrkeſome & 
bail-full to ſo many men. If ſight benotthe moſt neceſlary of our ſenſes, atleaſt is it themoſt 
pleaſing: the moſt plauſible and profitable of our members, ſeeme thole that ſerye to beget 
vs:notwithſtanding divers have mortaly hated them, only becauſethey were over-much a. 
miable,and for their worths-fake have rejeted them.So thought he of his efes, that volunta« 
rily put them out. The moſt common and ſoundeſt part of men, holdeth multitude ofchil- 
dren to be a figne of great happineſſe and comfort; So doe I, and many others, the want of 
them. And when Thales was demaunded Wherfore he did not marie,he anſwered, becauſe he 
wonldleave ns iſſue or line of himſelfe behind him. That our opinion endeareth and encreaſeth 
the price of things,itis ſcene ina great number of them, which we doenot regard to cſtecme 
them but for our vſe. And weneither conſider their qualities nor vtilities,but only our coſt 
to recover and attaine them : as if it werea part of their ſubſtance and wee call that worthin 
them,not what they bring vs,but what we bring to them. According as icweigheth, and is 
of conſequence,ſoitſerveth. Whervpon I perceive, we are thriftic husbands of whatwe lay 
out. Our opinion never ſuffers-it torunnea falſe gallop. The price giveth a Diamond his ti- 
tle, and difficulrie to vertue,paine vnto devotion, and ſharpeneſſe unto Phiſicke.Such a one to come 
vnto povertie,calt thoſe few crownes he hadinto the ſame ſea, wherein ſo many others, with 
ſuch carke,danger,and care,on all parts ſecke tofiſhfor riches. Epicurm ſaith, that to berich 
14 no eaſe,but a charge of affaires. V erity,it is not want, but rather plenty that cauſeth avarice. 
I will fpeake of mine owne experience, concerning this ſubje. I havelived in three kindes 
of condition, fince I came out ofmy infancy. The firſt time , Which continued well-nigh 
twenty yerres, I have paſlt-it over,as one who had noother meanes but caſuall,and depen- 
dending from the direQtion and help of ethers;without any certaine mainteinance, or reov« 
lar preſcription. My expences wereſo much the more careleſlely layed-out , and laviſhly 
employed, by how much more they wholy depended onfortunes raſhneſle and exhibition. 
I neverlivedſo well at caſe:my fortune was never to finde my friendes purſe ſhutte: beſides- - 
which I was to frame my ſelfeto all neceflities: the care I tooketo pay every man at his pre- 
fixedday, which a thouſand times they have prolonged, ſeeing the care I tooke to ſitishie 
them. Sothat I had gotten vnto mylſclte the credite of a thriftie kinde of good husbandry, 
thoughit were ſomthing ſhifting and deceiptful. ' T do naturally feele a kind of pleaſing con- 
tcntment in paying of my debts , asf I ridde my ſelfe of a burthenous weight , and free my 
ſelfe from the yoake of bondage and ingratitude. Beſides, me-thinks I feele a kind of delight, 
thattickleth me to the quick,in performing a lawfully.juſt ation, & contenting of others. I 
except payments that require delayes,covenants, & after-reckonings:for, if I find any body 
that will vndertake them, [ bluſhingly and mjuriouſly deferre them as lone as I can, for feare 
of that altercation or wranglme, to which my humor and manner of {peach is altogether Nt 
compatible. Thereis nothing I hate more then driving of bargains:Itis a meere commerce 
of dodging and impudencie. After an houres debating and paltring, both parties will goe 


from their wordes and oathes for the getting or laving of a ſhilling : yet did I borrowe with 


great diſadvantage. For,having no hart to borrow before others, or by worde of mouth, I 
would adventure it ypona piece of paper,which with ſome hath no great power to move of 
force to perſwade, and which greatly helps torefuſe. Twas wont to commit the ſucceſſe of 
my wants morefreely and more carelefſely vnto fortune,then ] have done ſince voto my wit 
and providence. Moſt good-husbands think-it ſtrange and hortible to live on ſuch vncer- 

Ze | ho -tainties, 


The firit Book 


cinties, but they remembernot, that moſt men in the world live ſo. How many good and. 


well-borne men have heretofore, andarcdayly ſeene to negleftand leave at fix and ſeaven, 
their parrimonies and certaine goods, to follow and ſceke after court-holy water,and wave-= 


ring-f.vours of Princes and of fortune? Ce/ar eng 


lion of gold, more then he was worth, to b:come Cz/ar. And how many marchants and 
o0'e beginners, ſet-vp ard beginne their traftike by the ſale of their farmes or cottages, 
which they venter to the Indias? 


Tot per impotentia freta? 

In ſo great ſcarſitie of devotion, we have thouſands of Colledges, which paſle the time 
verv conveniently,dayly gaping and expeRing from the hberalitic of the heavens,whatth 
muſt dine withall to morrow . Secondly, they confidernot, that this certaintie on which 
they ground themſelves, is not muchleſſe vncertaine and hazardous, then hazard-it-ſclfe. 
T ſee miſeric as necre beyond two thouſand crownes rent, as if it were hard at hand. For,be- 
ſides thar fortune hath many-many meanes to open a hundred gaps for poverty to enter-at, 


O 
eſt and loweſt fortune. 


eventhrough the thickeſt of our riches, and that often there is no meane betwene the high- 


Fortuna vitrea et : twm, quum ſplendet frangunr. 
Fortune1s glaſſe-like, brittle as rs bright: 
Light-gon, light-broken, whenit lends beſt I:;ghr. 


And to turne all our defences, and raiſings of high walles topſic-turvie:I find that want 
and neceſſitie is by diverſe or different cauſes, as ordinarily ſecne to accompany and follow 
thoſe that are richin goods, as thoſe that have none at all: & that peradventure it is ſomwhat 
leſſeincommodious, whenit is alone,then when it mecteth with riches : They rather come 
from order, then from receite : Faber eft ſue qui/que fortune. Every man ts the forger of his 
owne fortune. And me thinkes that arich man, who is needie, full of buſineſle, carke and 
toyle, and troubled in minde, is more miferable, then he that is ſimply poore. 7» drvitys ine 
opes, quod gents egeftatis graviſſimum eſt . In their aboundance indigent, which u the moſt grie- 
vous kind? of indigence, T he richeſt and greateſt Princes are ordinarily vrged by povertic and 
neede vnto extreameneceſſities. For, can any be more extreame, then thereby to become 
Tyrants, and vnjuſt vſurpers of their ſubje&ts goods? My ſecond maner of life hath beene to 
have money; which when IT had once fingred,according to my condition I ſought to hoord 
vp ſome againſt a raignie day;eſteeming thatit wasno having, vnleſſc a man had-ever ſome- 
what beſides his ordinary expences in polleſſion : & that a man ſhould not truſt that good, 
which he muſt livein hopeto receive; and that be his hope never ſo likely, hee may many 
wayes beprevented. For, I would ſay vnto my ſelfez3 what if I ſhould be ſurpriſed by this 
chance, or that accident? What ſhould I doe then? And in purſuite of theſe vaine and vi- 
cious. imaginations , I endevoured by hooke or cr6oke, and by wile or wit to provide by 
this ſuperfluous ſparing for all inconveniences that might happen :' And I could anſwere 
him, that would alleadge the number of inconveniences to be over-infinite 3 which if they 
followed not all men, they accompanied ſome, and happily the greateſt number. An ap- 
prehenfion which I did not paſſe without ſome painefull care. I kept the matter ſecrer, and 
I (thatdareſay fo much of my ſelfe) would never ſpeake of my money but falſely; as others 
doe, who beingrich, would ſcemeto be poore, or beeing poore would appearerich : and 
diſpence with their conſcience, never to witneſle fincerehe what they are worth . Oh ridi- 
culousand ſhametull prudence. Did IT travell any where?:me thought I was never ſufficient- 
ly provided; and the more Thad laden my fclfe with coine, themore I had alſo burthened 
my ſeife with feare : ſometimes of my wayes-lafetie;; other times of their truſt that had the 
charge of my ſumptersand baggage, whereof, as ſome others th:t Tknow,'me thought I 
wasneverthrovghly.aflurcd, cxcept it were {till in'my fight. Left Iiny keyes or my purſe 
bchinde-me? how many ſuſpitions and thornie imaginations, and whichis worſe, incom- 
municable; did vncefinelyhaunt-me> My minde was ever on my halfepenny; my thoughts 


yaced and endebted himſele above a mil- 


Prov-Senec. f. 


ever that way, The ſme being riohth caſt,there is ever mare pane inheeping, then m getting of ,, 


20). If Ididnot altogether fo muchas Iſay , Iatleaſtendevoured todoe-it. Of commo- 
ditie I had little or nothing..- To have more meancs of cxpences, is ever to have encreaſe of 
forrow. For (as ſaid Bien) The bairy man doth grieve as mach as the bald, if he haze tis baire 
_— | = N 2 |  pwlld 
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hid. 


deprive him{clte of the enjoying of his owne goods, and wholy fix-it on the 


| fortuneof an olde prelate, whomTl fee, 
. andhis expences, now to oneof his chofen ſervants, andnow to another, that he hath lived 


= The fir Booke. 


pulidont, And after you are once accuſtomed, and have fixed your thoughts vpon a he, 

of money, itis no longer at yourſervice 3 you dare not diminiſh-it; it is a building, which 
if youtouch or take any paite from-it, you will thinke it will all fall. Necellitie muſt firſ 
pinch you by the throace, and touch you nezre, beforc you will lay handes onit, And] 
{ſhould ſgoner pawne my clothes, or fell myhorſe, wich lefle care and compullion, they 
makea breach into that bdoved purſe, which I kept in ſtore. But the danger was, that 
man can hardly prefix any certaine limites vnto his defire(they are hard to betound in thine, 
a man deemeth 200d) and continue at one ſtay in ſparing : A man ſhall eyer encreaſe thi 
heape, and augment-t from one number to another; yealo long, til he baſely and niggard 


\ late-keeping of 
them,and never viethem. According to this kind of vſage,thoſeare thericheſt < People ofthe 
world, thathave the charge of keeping the gates and walles of arich Cittie. Every monieg 
man 1s covetous, according to mine opinion. Pro marſhalleth thus humane or corporal 
goods; health, beantie, ſtrength, riches : And riches, faith he, are not blinde, but cleere-ſee. 
og, if they beillummated by wijedome, Dioniſne the yonger, plaidea notable parte; who be. 
ing advertiſed, that one of his Siracu/ans, had hidden a certaine treaſure vnder the ground, 
co:mmanded him to bring it ynto hum, which he did, teſerying (ecretly one parte of it vntg 
himfelfe, with which he removed his dwelling vnto another Cittie, where having loſtthe 
humour of hoarding-vp of treaſure, beganne to live a ſpending and riotous kinde of life: 
which Di-nau hearing, commanded the remainder of his treaſyre, and which he had tz 
ken from-him , to bercſtored ynto him; ſaying, That thence hee bad learned howe tomale 
w/e of-1t , hee ds moſt willingly redeliyer the ſame unto him-. ] was ſome yeares of the ſame 
humour : 1 wot not what good Demon did molt profitably remove mefrom-it, like to the 
Siracu/an, and made me tonceleft my ſparing. Thepleaſure I apprehended of a farreand 
chargeable jorney, having overthrowne this fooliſh 1magination in me; From which Tam 
falnento a third kindeof life ( 1 ſpeake whatT thinke of-it) aſſuredly much more pleaſing 
and formall : whichis, that I meaſure my garment according to my cloth, and let my ex. 
penices goe together with my comming-in; fome-times the one, other-whilſt the other ex- 
ccedes : Buttheyare never farre-aſundex, -I lwe from hand to mouth, from day to day; and 
have I but to ſupply my preſent ind ordinary needes, I am ſatisfied : As for extraordina- 
ry wants, all the proviſions of the world will not ſuffice them. And tis folly to expe that 
fortune will ever ſufficiently arme vs again(t herſclfe, It is with our owne weapons thatwe 
muſt combate-her, Caſuallarmes will betray-vs, when we ſhall have moſt needeof them. 
If Ilay vp any thing, it is for the hope of ſome employment at hand, and not to purchaſe 
Landes, whereof have no neede, but pleaſure and delight., New efſe cupidum, pecuniaeſl: 
non eſſe emacem,vettual eit. It is currant coine, not to be covetons : it t8 a thriftte in-come nt to 
be fil buying. | am neither poſſeſſed with feare, that my goods ſhall faile me, nor with deſite 
they ſhould encreaſeand multiplie. Divitiarum fruftus ef? in copia: copiam aeclarat ſatictds. 
The fruite of riches 15 inplentie 3. ſactetie: content with enough aptrooves that plentie. AndIſin- 
gularly gratifie my ſelfe this correQion came vpon mein an agenaturally enclined to cove- 
touſneſle, and that Iam free from that folly ſo common and pecuharto old men, andthe 
molt ridiculous of all humane follies. Feraxlez who had paſſed throngh both fortunes, and 
found, that encreaſe,of goods, was no accreaſe of appetite, to drinle, to eate,to ſleepe,or to 
embrace his wife; and-who ontheother fide felt heavily on his ſhoulders, the mporganitic 
of ordering and direfting bis Oeconomicall affaires, as it doth on inine, determined with 
himſelfc tocontcnt a poore yong man, his faithfull friend, vreedily gaping after riches, and 
frankely made him. a preſent donation of all his great and-excelhiveriches, as aHfo of thoſe, 
he was likely every day to get by the hberalitie and bountie of his good maiſter (717; and by 
warre : alwayes provided, hee ſhould vndertake' to entertaine and finde-hum honeſtly, 
and in good forte, as his gueſt and: friend. In which eſtate they lived afterwardmoſi hap» 
pily, and mutually content with the change of thei condition, ') 1 ie 
Loe hrreapart, I could willngly findim my- heirt toimitate.'AndTmuch commend the 


to haveſo clearely given-overhis purſe, his receitcs, 


& 7 


many yeares as ienorantof his houtholde affaires 


hag ; | as any ſtran ger. Thecconfidence mn others 
honeſhie,isnolightteſtimonic of ones owne 


integritie:therefore doth God willingly favour- 
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it. And for his regarde, I ſce no houſhould order,neither more worthily direed, nor more 
conſtantly managed then his. Happieis that man, that hath ſoproportionably direQed his 
eſtate, as his ritches may diſcharge and ſupply the ſame, without care or encombranceto 
himſelfe ; and that neither their conſultations or meetings may in any forte interrupt other 
affaires or diſturbe other occupations , which he followeth, more convenient, more quiet, 
2nd better agreeing with his heart. Therefore doth eaſe and indigencie depend from every 
11an5 owne opinion} and wealth and riches no morethen gloric or health, have cither more 
preheminence or pleaſure,then he who poſleſſeth them, lendeth them. Every manis either 


well orill, according as he findes himſelfe. Not he whom an other thinkes content, buthe 


3s content indeede, that thinkes heis ſo himſclfe : And onely in that, opinion giveth it lelfe 
efſcnce and veritie. Fortune doth vs neither goodnor ill : She onely offerech.vs the ſeede 
and matter of it, which our minde more powretull then ſhe, curneth and applicth as beſt it 
pleaſcth: as the efficient cauſe and miſtris of condition, whether happie or vahappie. Excer- 
nall acceſſions take both ſavor and color from the internall conſtitution: As garments do 
not warme-vs by thcir heate, butby ours, which they are fit to cover, and nouriſh: he that 
with clothes ſhould cover a cold body,ſhould draw the very ſame ſcrvicefrom them by cold. 
So is ſnow and yce kept inſummer . Verely as vnto anidleand lazie body, ſtudic is but a 
torment; abſtinence from wine to a drunkard , 1s a vexation; frugalitie is a hearts ſorrowe to 
theluxurious ; and cxerciſe moleſteth an effeminate body: ſois it of all things elſe. T hines 
arcnct of themſelves ſo rkeſome, nor ſo hard, but our baſenes, and weakeneſle maketh chem 
ſuch. To judge of high and great matters, a high and great minde is required; otherwiſe 
weattribute that vice vnto them, which indeed is ours. A ſtraight oarc being vader water, 
ſeemeth to be crooked. Itis no matter to ſee athine, but the matter is how a man dooth ſee 
the ſame. Well,of ſo many diſcourſes,which diverſly perſwade men to contemne death,and 
patiently to endure paine, why ſhall wenot finde ſome one to make for our purpoſe? And 
of {o ſeveral and many kindes of imaginations, that have perſwaded the ſame vnto others, 
why doth not every man apply onevnto himſelfe, thatis moſt agreeing with his humor? If 
he cannot digeſt a(trong and abſterſtive drugge,for to remove his evill, lethim atleaſt take a 
lenitive pill co eaſe the ſame. Opinio eft quedam effaminata ac lewis : nec in dolore manis, qua 


Cic.Tuſc, queſt, 


quam lbs 


eadem in voluptate : qua,quum lgqueſcimus flurmuſque mol:tia, apis aculeum ſme clamore ferre non 
poſſumus.'T otum in eo eſt, vt tibiimperes. There t a certame effeminate and light opinion, and that 
no more tn ſorrow then u in pleaſure, whereby when we melt and runne over maaimtie tendernes, 
we cannot abide to be ſtung of a Bee but muſt rore and crie out. Thus us the totall ſumme of all, that 
you br maſter of your ſelfe. Moreover, a man doth not eſcape from Philoſophie, by making 
the ſharpnes of paines, and kumane weakeneſle to prevaile ſo far beyond meaſure : For, ſhe 
is compelled to caſt hirſelfe over againe vnto theſe invincible replications. If it be bad to live 
inneceſlicie, at leaſt thereis no neceſlitie,to livein neceſſite. No man is long time ill, butb 
his owne fault. He that hathnot the heart to endure neither life nor death,and that will nei- 
ther reſiſt norrunne away,what ſhall a man doe to him? 
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T he one and fortieth Chapter. 


That a man ſhowld not communicate hu glorie. 


FN F all thefollies of the world, the 1noſt vniverſall, and of moſt menreceived, is the care 
of reputation, and ſtudie of glorie,to which weare ſo wedded,that we negle&,andcaſt= 
off ritches, friends, repoſe, life and health (goods eff:fuall and ſubſtantiall) to follow that 
vaine unage,and idlie-fimple voice, which hath neither body,nor hould-faſt, | 
 Lafama,ch inuaghiſce awn dolce ſuono 
Gli ſuperbimortali,& par i bella, 
E wn ecbo,un ſogno,antid'on ſcqno un ombra, 
(% adognivento ſs dileoua & mw 
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T he firft Booke. 
Famethatenveagl's high y ing men —_» 
With hir harmonious ſound, and ſeemes fo faire, 
An Fccho is, a dreame,dreames ſhadow rather 
Which flies and fleetes as any winde doth gather. | 
And of mens vnreaſonable humors,it ſcemeth,that the beſt philoſophers doe moſt gy. 
ly, and more vnwillingly cleare themſelves of this, then of any other: it is the moſt peeyiſh, 
Cic. pre Arc-po, the molt froward,and the moſt opiniative. Qwia etiam bene proficientes ammos textare noy ceſ. 
ſat. Becauſe it ceaſeth not to tempt even thoſe Mindes that profite beff. There arenot many 
whereof reaſon doth ſo evidently condemne yanitie, butit is ſo deeply rooted in vs, as I wor 
not whether any man could ever clearely diſcharge himſelfe of-it. When you have alleaged 
all the reaſons you can,and bclievedall to diſavowe and reject her,ſhe produceth contrary to 
our diſcourſe.ſo inteſtine an inclmation,that you have ſmall hold againſt-hir. For (as Cicero 
faith, ) Even thoſe that oppugne hir, will nevertheleſſe have the bookes they write anainſt hir, to 
beare their names vpon Mb Foes ielevwriny to make themſelves glorious by deſpiſing of glory, Al 
other things fall within the compaſſe of commerce: we lendour goods, we employ ourliyes, 
ifour friends ſtand in need of-vs: But ſeldome ſhall wee ſee a man communicate his honour, 
ſhare his reputation,and imparte his glory vntoothers . Catal Luttatins mn the warresa. 
eainſt the Cymbres, having done the vtmoſt of his endevours to ſtay hisfouldiers that fled 
before their enemies, put-himſelfe amongeſt the runne-awayes, and diſſembled to bee aco. 
ward,that ſothey might rather ſeeme to follow their Captaine, then flie from the enemie: 
This was a negleting and leaving off his reputation,to conceale the ſhame and reproachof 
others. When (har/es the fift paſſed into Provence, the yeare a thouſand five hundred thir. 
ty ſeaven,ſome are of opinion,that Anthony de Levaecing the emperor his maſter reſolutely 
obſtinate to vndertake that voyage, & deeming it wonderfully glorious, maintained never- 
theleſſe the contrary, and diſcouncelled him from-it, to the endall the honour and elory of 
this counſel mightbe attributed vnto his Maiſter; and thatit might be ſaid, his good adviſe 
_ and fore-fight to have beene ſuch, that contrary to al mens opinions, he had atchicvedlo glo- 
rious anenterpriſe: Which was to honor and magnifie himat his owne charges. The Thra« 
cian Ambaſſadors comforting Archileoxida the Mother of Braſidas, for the death of hur ſon, 
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and highly extollins and commending him, faid, he had not left his equall behind him, She 
refuſed this private commendation, and particular praife, toafligne-it to the publike ſtate, 
Do not tell me that (quoth (he,) For 1 knowe the ( utty of Sparta hath many ome and more Vas 


liant (utizens then he was. At the battaile of ({recy, Edawardthe blacke Prince'of Wales, bee - 
ing yet very yoong,had theleading of the vant-gard: The greateſt and chiefe violence ofthe 
fight,was in his quarter: The Lordes and C aptaines that accompanied him, perceiving the 
eat danger,ſent vnto King Edward the Princesfather,to come and help them:which when 
eheard, he enquired whatplight his ſonne was-in, and how he did,and hearing that he was 
living,and on horſe-backe;//zoula(quoth he)offer him great wrong to goe now and deprive him 
of the honor of this combates vittory, which he already hath ſo long [uStamed; what danger ſorver 
there be in-1t, it ſhall wholy be hi5:and would neither goc nor ſend vnto him: knowing, that if 
he had gone, or ſent, it would have beenefſaide, that without his ayde all had beeneloſt, and 
thatthe advantage of this exploite would have b:ene aſcrib:d vnto him . Semper enim quod 
poſtremum adiettum eſt, 1d rem totam widetar traxiſſe. For, evermore that which was laſt added, 
ſeemes to have arawne onthe whole matter . In Rome many thought, and it was commonly 
ſpoken, that the chiefeſt glorious deedes of Scipio, were partely due vnto Lelins, who not- - 
withſtanding did everadvaunce the greatneſle, further the elorie, andſecond thercnowne 
of Scipio, without any reſpe&t ofhis owne. And Theepompus King of Sparta, to- one who 
tolde him, that the common-wealth ſhould ſubſiſt and continue (tj! forſomuch as he could 
commaund ſo well : No, faid he, i © rather, becauſe the people know ſo well how to obey. As 
the women that ſucceeded inthe Peere-domes of Fraxce, had (notwithſtanding their ſexe) 
right toaſſiſt,and priviledge to pleadein caſes appertaining tothe juriſdiftion of Peeres: So 
the Eccleſiaſtical ceres, notwithſtanding their profeſſion and funion, were bound to al- 
fiſt our Kingsin their warres, not onely with their friends, ſervants, and tenants,but in theit 
owne perſon . The Biſhop of Beanvar, being with Philip eAuguſtcs in the battell of Bo- 
vines, did very couragiouſly take part with him in the effec; but t ought hee ſhould not be 
partaker of thefruite and glorie of that bloody and violent exerciſe. He overcame, and _ 
| CC 
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ced that day many of the enemies toycelde, whom he delivered vato the firſt gentleman he 
met withall,to rifle, to take them priſoners,or at their pleaſure to diſpoſe of them. Which he 
alſo did, with Wham Earle of Sal/brry, whom he delivered vnto the Lord lohnof Neſle . 
With aſcmblable ſuttletic of conſcience, vnto this other. He defired to fell and ſtrike downe 
aman, butnotto hurtor wound him : and therefore never fought but with a great cubbe. A 
man in my time being accuſcd to the King, to havelaide violent handes ypona Prieſt, de- 
nicd it very ſtowtly, torfomuch as hee had onely thumped and trampled him with his feece. 


T he two and fortieth Chapter. 


Of the mequalitie that ts betweene vs. 


Latarke ſaith in ſome place, That he findes no ſuch great difference betweene beaſt and beaft, 
a he findeth drverſitie betweene man and man, He ſpeaketh of the ſufficiencie of the minde, 
and of internall qualities . Verily I inde Epaminonaa fo farre (taking him as 1 ſuppolchim) 
| fromſomethat 1 know (I meane capable of common ſenſe) as I coulde finde in my heartto 
endeare vpon Plutarke; and fay there ismore difference betweene ſuch and ſuch a man,than 
there is diverſitic betweene ſuch a man,and ſuch a beaſt. Ter.Phor-afl.s 
Hem wir viro quid preſtat ! ſe.z. 
O Sir,how much hath one, 
© Anothermanout-gone? 
And that there be ſo many degrees of ſpirits,as thereare ſteps betweene heaven and earth, 
and as innumerable. But concerning the eſtimation of men, itis marvell, that except our 
ſelves,no one thing is eſteemed but for it's proper qualities. We commend a horſe, becauſe 
heis ſtrong andmumble, ten ſa 8.57; 
volucrem 
Sic landamn equum, facili cui plurima palms 
Fervet,C& exultat rauco wittoria circo, | 
We praiſe the horſe, that beares moſt belles with flying, 
And triumphs moſt inraces,hoarce with crying, 
| andnotfor his furniture : a graie-hound for his ſwiftneſle, not for his choller : a hawke for 
hir wing, not for hir cranes or belles. Why doe we not likewiſe cſteeme a man for that which 
is his owne? Hehatha goodly traine of men following him, a ſtately pallace to dwcll-in, fo 
great creditamongſt men; and ſo much rent comming-in: Alas, all that is about him,and 
not in him. No man will buy apigin a poke. If you cheapen a horſe,you will take his ſadle 
and clothes from him, you will ſee him bare and abroade: orif he be covered, asin olde 
times they wont to preſent them vnto Priaces to be ſolde,it is onely his leaſt neceſlarie parts, 
leaſt you ſhould ammuſe your ſelfe to confidder his colour , or breadth of his crupper ; but 
chiefly to view his legges, his head, his eyes, and his foote, which are the moſt remarkable 
partes,and above all to be conſidered and required in him, Ho.l,1.ſat.2.86 
Regibus hic mos eft ;vbi equos mercantur,opertos | | 
Inſpiciunt ne ſi facies,vt ſepe,decora | 
Molk fulta pede eſt,emptorem inducat hiantem, 
Duodpnlchre clunes breve quod caput ardua cervix. 
Thisis Kings manner, when they horſes buy, 
They ſeethem bareleſtif,as oft we try, 
Faire face have ſoft hoofes,gull'd the buyer be, 
They buttokes rounde,ſhort head, high creſt may ſee 
When you will eſteeme a man, why ſhould you furvey him all wrapt, and envellopped ? 
He then but ſheweth-vs thoſe partes,that are no whit his owne : and hidcth thoſe from-vs, 
by which alone his worthis to bejudged. It is the goodnes of the ſworde you ſeeke-after, 
andnotthe worth of the ſcabbard ; tor which peradventure you would not givea my” 
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| tis lynine, A man ſhould be judged by himſelfe,and not by his complements, Ang 
Ce hr lealamtly : Doe - know wherefore you cſtceme humtalle ? You 
accoumpt the height Wei attins: The Baſeis no part ofhis ſtature : Meaſure him without 
his ſtiltes. Let himlay aſide hisritches andexternall honours, and ſhew himſelfe in his ſhit, 
Hath he a body proper to his fun&tions, ſound and cheerefull ? What minge hath he? Iz 
fire, capable and vnpolluted , and happily provided with all hir ueceſlarie partes? Ts ſhe 
ritch of hir owne, or of others goodes ? Hath fortune nothing of hirs to {urvay therein 2 If 


brode-waking ſhe will looke vpon anaked fworde: If ſhe care not which way hir life goath 


© Fromhir,whether by the mouth or by thethrote; whetherit be ſetled, equable,and contcn« 


; Liaſat.7.83 


Plan Trin.k(t, 
2.ſcen.2 


Lucr.l6.2.16 


Ence li.4.1137 


ted: Ttis that a man muſt ſecand confider, and thereby judge the extreame differences that 
e-vs: Is he | 
CEN —— /apiens, fpbique imperioſua, 
 Duem neque pauperies neque mors,neque vincula terrent, 
Reſponſare cupidinibus,comtemnere honores 
Fortu,e m ſeipſo tots teres atque r0tundus, 
Externine quid valeat per lene morars, 
In quem manca ruit ſemper fortuna ? 
A wiſe man,of himſelfe commaunder high, 
Whom want,nor death,nor bands can terrifie, 
Reſolu'd raffront deſires, honors to skorne, 
Allin himſelfe,cloſe,round,and neatly-borne, 
As nothing outward on his{mooth can ſtay, 
Gainſt whom ſtill fortune makes a lame aſlay. 


Sucha man is five hundreddegrees beyond kingdomes and principalities; Flunſclfe sa 
kingdome vnto himlelfe. 


Sapiens pol i/e fingit fortunam ſbi, 
Truſtme,who beares a wiſe-mans name, 
His fortune to himſclfe may frame. 
Whats there clſe for him to wiſh-for 2 

= 0M VIAeNAs 
Nu alind ſibi naturam latrare giſivt quoi 
{ orpore ſeinmtlus dolor abſit,mente fruatar, 
Incundo ſenſu cura ſemotus metiique ? 
See we not nature nothing elſe doth barke 
Vnto hirſelfe, but he,whoſe bodies barke 
Isfreefrom paines-touch,ſhould his mindeenjoy, 

Remou'd from care and feare,withſenſe of joy ? 

Comparethevulgar troupes ofour men vnto him, ſtupide,baſe,ſervile,wavering,andcon- 
tinually floting on the tempeſtuous Occan of divers paſſions, which toſle and retoſle the 
fame, wholy depending of others : There is more diffcrence , then is betweene heaven and 
earth, and yetſuchis the blindnes of our cuſtome, thatwemakelittle or no accoumptok-it. 
Whereas,if we conſider a Cottager & a King,anoble and a handie-crafts-man,a magiſtrate 
and a private man, aritch man and a poore; an extreame diſparitic doth imediatly preſent 
it ſelſe vntoour cies,which,as a man may ſay,differin nothing, but in their clothes. In Thrace, 
the King was aftcr a pleaſantmanner _—_ from his people, and which wasmuch 
endeared : Hehad areligion apart : a God ſeverall vrto himſelfe, whom his ſubjects mighe 
no walcs adore: Tt was Hercarie : And he diſdained their Gods, which were Har s,Bacchns, 
and Dianazyet arethey but piftures,which makeno eſſential diſſemblance.For,as enterlude- 
plaers, you ſhall now ſce themon theſtage, play a King,an Emperor, or a Duke, but they 
SED pre of the v9 pi os are _ mags cr abjes,and porterly-hirelings, 
which 1s their naturall and originall condition : even o t | olor; m 
doth ſo dazle you in publike | oe LOEres; wh pros 2a 

Scihcet & grandes virids cum luce ſmaragds 
Aurd mcluduntnr geriturque Thalaſſins veſits 
Alſidue,& Veneris ſudorem exercitapuat, 


Greatemcrald's with their gralle-greene-light in gold 
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Are clos'd,norlong can mariage-linnen holde, 
But worne with vſe and heate 
7 of yenery drink's the heate. 
View him behinde the curtaine,and you ſee but an ardinarieman,and peradyenturemore 
viie,and more ſeclic,then the leaſt ofhis ſubjes. lc beatus wmtror/um eſt, iſtins bratleata felis 
crtas ef.One is inwardly happy:an others felicitie ts placed and guilt-over, Cowardiſe, urreſolution, 
ainbiton,{p! oht,anger,and envie,move and workein him asin another : 
.  Nonenim gaze, neque con/ularis Ho.1.2,04.18.9 
Sqummorvet lifttor ,ſeros tumultus 
ents && cnras laqueata circum 
——Tecta volantes : 
Nor treaſures nor Maires officers remove 
The miſerable tumult's of the mind. 
Or cares that lie about, or flie above | 
Their high-roof t houſes with huge beams combinde. 
And feare, and care, and ſuſpe&, haunt and follow him, evenin the middcſt of his armed 
troupes. | | 
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Reveraque metus hominum, cureq, ſequaces, Lucr.l.2.46, 
Nec metuunt ſomtus armorumgec fera tela, 
. Anaalterque inter reges yerumque potentes 
Perſantur neque fulgorem reverentur ab auro. 
Indeede mens ſtill-attending cares and feare, 
Nor armor's claſhing,nor fierce weapons feare, 
With Kings converle they boldly,and kings peeres, 
Fearing no lightning that from golde appeeres. 
- Doththe ague, the megrim, or the gowt ſpare him morethen vs 2 When age ſhall once 
ſcize on his ſhoulders , can then the tall yeomen of his guarde diſcharge him of-it 2 When 
the terror of ruthles-balefull death ſhall aſſaile him, can he be comforted by the aſfiſtance of 
the 2:ntlemen of his chamber ? It he chance to be jeatous or capricious, will our lowting- 
curtzies, or putting-off of hattes, bring him in tune againe ? His bedſtead enchaſed allwith 
eold and pearles hath no yertue to allay the pinching pangues of the cholike. e 
Nec caliaz citins decedunt corpore febres, ; 
Textilibus ſim pifturis oftroque rubents 
Iafteris,quam ſi plebeia m veſte cubandumeſt. 
Feaversno ſooner from thy body flic 
If thou on arras or red ſcarlet ie 
Toflinghenif thou reſt 
| On covertetshome-drelt. 
Theflatterers of Alexander the great,made him belceve, that he was the ſonne of [wpiters 
but beino onediy ſore-hurt,and ſeeing the blood guſh out of his woundes : And whar thinke 
you of this ? (Said he ynto them) 7s not this blood of a lively-red hew,and meerely humane ! Me 
thinkes, it is not of that temper, which Homer faincth to trill from the gods woundes. Her- 
modorus the Poet had made certaine verſesinhonor of Antiooms, in which he called him the 
ſonne of Phebus; to whomhe replyed y friend , He that emptieth my cloſe floole knoweth 
well, there ts no ſuch matter. He1s but a manat all aſſaies: Andifof himſclte he be amanill 
borne, the Empire of the whole world cannot reſtore-him. , c 
| -puclle Perſſat 2.37 
Hunc rapiant quidquid calcaverit hic roſa fiat. 
Wenches-muſt raviſh him,what ever he 
Shall treade vpon, eftfoones aroſe muſt be. | 
What of that ? If he be of a groſe, ſtupide,and ſenſeles mind;voluptuouſnes and good for- 
funcitſelfe,;ire not perceived wichout vigor, wit,and livelines. 
Hee perinde'{unt,vt illus animu qui ea poſſidet, 46 : Ter Heaut.ail, 
Omwri fit ,et bona gli quinon viitur refte mala. Tſcen-2.21, 
Theſe things are ſuch,as the poſleſſors minde, 
Good,if well vs'd ;1Fill,chemull we finde. 
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Whatſoever the goods of fortune are, a man muſt have a proper ſenſe toſavour them: Tri, 
the enjoying, and notthe poſlcſling ofthern, that wakes- vs bappic. 
2 Non domus fundus, 1102 4X1 ACEN MUS CN ABT, © 
Ho.l,1.epi.247 e/Egroto domin deduxit corpore febres, 
Non animo curAas, _ poſſeſſor oportet, 
Oui comportatus rebus bene coptat Uti. 
"Ons 2s, aut metui, mat im ſic dom ant res, 
Vt hppum pifts tabule, fomenta angk pom 
Nothouſe and land, and heapes of coine and gold 
Rid agues, which their ſicke #12 body hold, 
Or cares from minde : th'owner muſt be in health, 
That well doth thinke to vie his hoarded wealth. 
Him that deſires or feares, houſe, goods, delight, 
Asfomentsdoe the gout, piftures ſore-ſight. 
Be not caske cleane, all that you powre 
Into the caske, will ſtraight be ſowre. 

Heis afoole, his taſte is wallowiſh and diſtrated, he enjoycthitno more, then onetha 
hath a great colde, dooth the ſweeteneſſe of Greeke wine, or a horſe theriches ofa collly. 
fure furniture, wherewith he is trapped. Even as Plato faith, That health, beantie, ſtrength, 
riches, andall things elſe he calleth good, are equally as il{ to tHe yninft, as good to the ſt; andthe 
evill contrariwiſe. And then, where-the body and the ſoule are in 11] plight, what needs 
theſe externall commodities? Seeing theleaſtpricke of a needle , and paſſion of the minde 
1s able to deprive-vs of the pleaſure of the worlds Monarchie. Thetfirſt fit of an avue,0r 
the firſt guird that the gowt gives him, what availe his goodly titles of Majeſlie? 

Tibul.l.1. El.z Tot & argento conflatus, tots & aura, 
71. All made of {ilver fine, 
All gold purefrom the mine. 
doth he not forthwith looſe the remembrance of his pallaces and ſtates? Ifhebe angry or 
vexcd, can hus principalitie keepe-him from bluſhing, from growing pale, from fretting,or 
from gnaſhing his teeth? Now if he be a man of worth, and well-borne, his royaltie, and 
his glorious titles wil adde butlittle vnto his good fortune. 
$1 ventri bene, ſi lateri eſt pedibuſque tuis, nil 
Hor.lib.1.epif. Drvitie poterunt regales addere mains. 
mr a If it be wdll with belly, feete, and ſides, 
| A Kingseſtateno greater good provides. 0 

He ſecth they are but llufions, and vaine deceits. Heemay happily be of King Sele#w 
his adviſc : That he wbo fore-hnew the weight of a Scepter, ſhould he finde=it lying on the ground, 
he woula not daigne to tabe-it vp. Thisheſaid, byreaſonof the weightie, irkſome and paine- 
fuli charges, that arc incident vntoa good King, Truely, it is no ſmall matter togovene 
others, {1nce ſo many croſles and difficulties offer themſelves, ifwe will TOVETN Our ſelves 
well. Touching commaunding of others, which in ſhew ſcemeth to be ſo ſweete, confide- 
ring the imbecilitie of mans judgement, and the difficultie of choiſe in new and doubthull 
things. I am confidently of this opinian, that itis much more cafic and plauſible to follow, 
then to guide : andthatitisa greitſcttling of the minde, tobe tied but to one beaten-path, 
and toanſivere but for himlclfe. 

Lucr.lig.1131 Ut /atins multo iam ſit, parere quietrm, 
* SDnam regere imperis res velle. .. 
Much better tis , inquietto obey, 
. Thento defire with INZs- power all to ſway. 

Secing (ww aide, That it belongs not to a man 10 command, that is not of more worth, then 
thoſe whows be commandeth. But King Hieronin enophon addeth moreover, That in tru)- 
entoying of carnall ſenſualities, they are of much worſe corattion, then private men; foraſmuch# 

=: eaſe and faciltie, depreveth them of that ſowre-(weete tickling which we finds in them, 
Ovid.am.l 2 © Pingu amor nimii tens,om teda nobs 
el.19.25. | Fertuar, & flomacho dalcgs ut eſcanocet. 
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Fat over powerful love doth loathſome grow, 
As fullſomeſweete-meates ſtomakes overthrow. 

Thinke-we, that high-minded men take great pleaſure in muſicke? The ſatictic thereof 
makes itrather tedious vntothem. Feaſts,banquets,revells,dancings,maskes and turneys xe- 
joycethem that but ſcldome ſee them, and that hayemuch defired to ſee them : the taſte of 
which becommeth cloyſome and vnplealing to thoſe that dayly ſee, and ordinarily have 
them : Nor doe Ladies tickle thoſe, that at pleafure and without ſuſpeR may beglutted 
with them. He that cannot ſtay cillhe be thirſtie, can take no pleaſure in drinking, Yair. 
ludes and cominedies rejoyceand make-vs merry, but to players they are tedious and taſte« 

Jeſſe. Which to prove, welſee, it is a delight for Princes, and a recreation for them, ſome- 

times to diſguiſe themſelves, and to take ypon them a baſe and popular kinde of fe. 
Pleramque grate principibas vices, | Her l.3.64.2.9 
Mundeque parvo ſub lare panperums 13. 
Cent ſme ante: & oftro, | 
Solicitam explicuere frontem. 
Princes doe commony like enterchange, 
And cleanely meiles where poore-men poorely houſe, 
Without all tapiſtry or carpets ſtrange, 

Vanwrinkled have their care-knit,thought-bent browes. 

Nothing doth ſooner breede a diſtaſte or ſatictie, then plentie. What _ -lvſt would 
not be alaide, to ſee three hundred women at his diſpoſe and pleaſure, as haththe Grand 
Tarke in his Scraille? And what a deſire and ſhew of hawking hid hereſerved to himſelfe 
from his anccſtors, that never went abroade without ſeaven thouſand falkners atleaſt? Be- 
ſides which, I thinke, the luſter of greatneſle, brings no{mallincommodities to the cnjoy- 
ng of ſweeter pleaſures : They lietoo open, and aretoo much in ſight. And I wotnot why 
a man ſhould longer deſire them to conceale or hidetheir fault : For, whatin vsis indiſcre- 
tion, the people judgethto be tyranny, contempt, and diſdaine of the lawes in them : And 
beſides thereadie inclination vnto vice,it ſeemeth they alſo adde ynto-it the pleaſure of gour- 
mandizing, and to proſtrate publike obſervances vndertheir feete. Verily P/atoin his Gor. 
gias, definerh hinz to be a tyrant, that in a (\utie hath leave and power to doe what ever hee bf. 
And therefore often , the ſhew and publication of their vice hurteth more then the ſinne is 

| felfe. Every man feareth to be ſpied and controlled; which they are even in their coumte-= 
nances and thoughts : All the people eſteeming to have right and intereſt to judge ot them. 


©. | 
And welſee that blemiſhes grow either leſſer or bigger,according tothe eminence,and light 


of the place, where they are ſet, and that a mole or a wart in ones forchead is more appa- 
rantly perceived, then aſcarrein another place. And that is the reaſon why Poets faine /«- 
puters loves to have beene effeed vnder other countenances, then his owne; And of fo. 
many amorous-ſhifts, and love-praftifes, they impute to him, there is but one ( as farre as 
Iremember)where heis to be ſeenein his greatneſle and majeſtie.But returne we to Hieron: 
healſorelateth, how many incommodities he findeth in his royaltie, being fo barred, that 
hee cannot athis libertie cravell or goe whither hepleaſeth, being asit were apriſongr with- 
in the limites of his country; and that in all his ations he isencucled and hemd-in with an 
importunate and tedious mulcitude. Trucly, to ſee our Princes all-alone, fitting attheir 
meate,beleagred-round with ſo many talkers, whiſperers,and gazing-beholders,vnknowne 
what they are or whence they come, I have often rather pittied then envied them.. King 
Alphon/2s was wont4o ſay, that burthen-bearing aſſes were mihat, in farre better condition then 
Kms ; for, their maiſters ſuffer them to feede at their eaſt , whereas Kings cannot obtame that 
priviledge of their ſervants. Andit couldnever fall into my minde, that it mightbeany = 
ciall commoditieto the life of a man of vnderſtanding, to havea ſcore of finde-faults, picke« 
thanks, and controlers about his cloſe-ſtoolez nor that the ſervice of aman, that hath a 
thouſind pound rent a yeare, or that hath taken Cales, or defended Siema, is more com- 
modious or acceptable ts him, then that of -a ſufficient, and well-experienced groome. 
Prince. like advantages, arcin a manner but imaginary preheminences. Every degree of 
fortune, hath ſome image of Principalitie. (ſar termcth Ml the Lordes, which in his time 
had juſticein France, to be Kinglets, or petic-kings. And truely, except the name of Sire, 
we gore very farre with our Kings, Looks but in the Provinces remote and farrefrom the 
: | | court; 
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court : As for example, in Brittenie, the attending traine, the flocking lubj ets, the number 
of officers, the many affaires, the diligent ſervice,the obſequious ceremonies of a Lord, thy 
kveth retired , andin his owne houſe, ng ons amonglt his owne ſervants, tenants, and 
followers : And note alſo the high pitch of his imagimations, and humours,thereis nogrea. 
ter royaltie can beſcene : He hearethno more talke of his maiſter, then of the Perſian 3K 
and happily but oncea yeare : And knowes butſome farre-fetcht, andold kinred orped;. - 
- which his Secretary findesor keepes & ſome ancient record or evidence. Vw 
pts are very free, and the burthenoffoveraigntie, doth icarſly concerne a gentle. 
man of Fraxce twice in his whole life. Efſentiall and effeRuall ſubjeAionamongſtvs doth 
notrefpeany, but ſuch as allure themſelves vnto-it, and that afteRt to honour, and love 
* 10 enrich themſelves by ſuch ſervice : For he that can ſhrowd and retire himſelfeinhis owne 
home.and can manage and dire& his kouſe without ſutes in lawe,or quartell with his neighe 
Senec.epif.22 hours, or Conclticall encorbenices 1s asfree asthe Duke of Venice. Paxcos ſerwitm, phyres 
[ervitutem tenent. Service holds few, but many hold ſervice. But above all things Heeronſce. 
meth co complaine, that he percciveth himſclfe deprived of all mutuall friendſhip, recipro. 
call ſocietie, and familiar converſation, wherein confiſteth the moſt perfe&t and ſweeteſt 
fruite of humane life. For, what vndoubted teſtimonie of affeQion and good will, can] 
expect or exaCt from him, that will-he ornill-he, oweth meall he hath, all hecan? Can] 
make accompt of his humble ſpeech, ofhis low-lowting curtzie, or of. his curtcous offers, 
ſince itliethnotin his powerto refuſe them me? The honour we receive of thoſe which 
feareandſtandinawe of vs, isno truc honour. Such reſpeRts are rather due toroyaltic, to 
majeſtic, then to mc. 
—— Maximum bocreoubonum eſt, 
gd fatla domim copitnr populns [ut 
Co ferre, tam Fu. nay AE 
This is chicefe good of Princes dominations, 
SubjeRts arefotc't their ſoy raignes as and faſhions 
| To beare with patience,paſle with commendations. 

Doe Inotſee,that both the badde and the good King are ſerved alike? Thathee whois 
hated.,and he that is beloved are both courted alike? And the oneas much fawned vpenas 
the other? My predeceſſor was ſerved with the ſame apparances,and waited vpon with the 
like ceremonies , andſo ſhall my ſucceſſor be. If my fubje&s offend mee not, it is noteſti- 
mony of any good affeQtion. Wherefore ſhall I take-itin thatſenſe, ſithence they cannot, if 
they would?No man foloweth me for any friend{hip thatis betweene him and me: inaſmuch 
as no firmefnend{hip can be contra&ted, where is ſo ſmall relation, ſo ſlender correſponden- 
cie,& ſuch diſparity. My high degree hath excluded mefrom:the commerce of men. T here 
15too great an inequalitic,and diſtant difproportion. They follow for countenance, andof 
cuſtome,or rather my fortunethen my.ſelfe: hoping thereby to encreaſe theirs. Whatſoever 
they ſay,allthey doe vnto me, is buta gloſle,and but diſſimulation, their hberty being everie 
where brideled,and checked by the great power I have over them. 1ſce nothing aboutme, 

| butinſgutable hearts,bollow mindes,fained lookes, diſſembled ſpeeches, and counterfeta; 
Eons. * His Courtiers one day commended I»lian the Emperour for miniſtring of right, 
and doing of juſtice; 1hould ur, grow proud({aid he) for theſe prai/es,if they came. from ſuch 
drurſt ether accuſe or d;/commend my contrary atiions, ſhould I commit any. Al the true commo- 
dities that Princes have,are common vnto them with men of meane fortune. Itis for Gods 
to mount winged horſes,and to feed on Ambroſia. They havenoother ſleep,nor no other 
appetite then ours. Their ſtecle is of no better temper, then that wherewith wee arme out 
ſelves. Their crowne, their diademe can neither hide them from the Sun, nor ſhelter them 
from theraine. Diocleſianthat wore one ſo much reverenced,and fo fortunate, did yolunt?- 


nily reſigne the ſame,to with-draw himſelfe ynto the pleaſure of a private life; buta while af- 
ter,the vrgent necellitic of publike affaires requiring bis preſence, and that he ſhould returne 


eagaine,he anſwered thoſethat ſolicited himvnto it;you would never 
vndertake to perſwade meto thathad you but ſeene the goodly rankes of trees, whichmy- 
ſelfe have planted m mine Orchar 


d , or thefaire muske-melons , Thave ſet in my party 4 


According to Anacharſi his opunion,T he happieſt eftate of a well-ordered common wealt 3 
be, where all ather things being equally common, precedency ſrould be m eaſured : and preferments | 


tore-aſlume his char 
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ſured arcordeng to veriue and deſert and the contrary according to vice.” At whattime King Pir- 
rbas yndertook to paſleinto [taly,Cyneas his wile and truſty counſellor, going about to make 
him perceive the vanity of his ambition,one day 046g thus. CI good Sir, (ſaid he). 
To what end do jon prepare for ſo great an exterpriſe? Hl anſwered ſodainly,7omake my ſelf lord 
of Italic. That done what will you doe then? (replied Cynea)1 will then paſſe(ſaide Pirrbur)ints 
Gaule,andtheninto Spayne : Andwhat afterwards? 1 wil theninvade eAffrike, and ſubdue the 
ſame, and at laſt, when 1 ſhall have brought all the world under my ſwbieftzon ,. I will then takg 
my reſt,and le contentedat mie eaſe, Now, for Gods ſake Sw,(re lied Cyneas) Tell me; what 
hinder s you, that you be not now if ſo youpleaſe,in that eftate? 1 riohre doe you not now place your 
ſelfe where you meane to aſpire and [ave ſo much danger, ſo many hazardsgandſo great troubles as 
you exterpoſe betweene both? | | ; Le ek 
Numirum qua non bene norat que eſſet habends 
Fints, & onmine quoad creſcat vera veluptas. © ' : 
The cauſe forſooth,heknew not what ſhould be the end 
.  Ofhaving,nor how farre true pleaſure ſhould extend, | 2 

L will exclude and ſhut P thus treatiſe with an ancient verſe, which T ſingularly applaud, and 
deeme fit to this purpoſe. — RE 

CHMores enique ſui fingunt fortunam.. | 

Ev'ry mans maners and his mind, 

His fortune to himframe and find. 


——_— ——_— —— _—_— 
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T he three and fortietb Chapter. 


Of ſumptaarie Lawes, or Lawes for modera- 
74 Ping of expences. 

HE manerwherewith our Lawes aſſay to moderate the fooliſh andvaineexpences 
of table-cheareand apparrell,ſeemeth contrary toit's end. The belt courſe wereto be- 
cetin men acontempt of gold and filk-wearing,as of vaineand vnprofitable things, wher- 
as weencreaſe their credite and price : A moſt indire& courle w withdraw men from them. 
Asfor example, tolet none but Princes cate dainties,or weare veivets, and clothes of if[ew,; 
and interd:& the people to do-it,what is-it butto give reputation vnto thoſe things,and to 
encreaſe their longing to vſe them? Let Kings boldly quit thoſe badges of honour; They 
have many other belides:Such exceſleis more excuſable in other men,then in Princes. We 
may, by the examples of divers Nations, learne ſundry better faſhions to diſtinguiſh our 
{elves and our degrees (which truely I eſteemercquiſitein an eſtate,) without nounſhingto 
that purpoſe, this ſo manifeſt corruption and apparant inconvenience. Ttis ſtrange how cu- 
ftomein theſe indifferent things doth eaſily encroch and ſodainely eſtabliſh thefooting of 
hir authority. We had ſcarce worne cloth one whole yeereatthe Court, what time we mour- 
ned for our King Henry the ſecond, but certainly in everie mans opinion, all maner of filkes 
werealreadie become ſo vile and abjeC,that was any manleene to weare then, he was pre- 
ſently judged to be ſome countrie-fellow,or mechanicallman. They werelcft onely for chy- 
rurgiansand Phyſitians. Andalbeit moſt men wereapparreled a-like, yet were there other 
ſufficient apparant diſtinftions of mens qualities. How ſoone doe plaine chamoy-jerkins, 
and greaſie canvaſedoublers creepeinto faſhion and credite amongelt our ſouldiers, ifthey. 
lie nthefield? And the gariſhneſſe,neateneſle, and riches of fiken garments grow 3n con- 
| temptand ſcorne? Let Koes firſt beginne to leave theſe ſuperfluous expences,we ſhall all 
follow; and within a moneth, without ediRs, ordinances, proclamations,and a&ts of parlia« 
ment, itwill be obſerved as a law. The ſtatutes ſhould ſpeake contrary, as thus. That no 
man or woman,of what qualitic ſoever,ſhall, ypon paine of great forfetures,weare any ma« 
ner of filke,of skarlet,or any gold-ſmiths worke,cxcept only Enterlude-players, Harlots,and 
Curtizans. Withſuchan invention did Zelevcas whilome corre the corrupted maners of 
the LocrinesHis ordinances were fuch.Beit enaRted, thatno en of free onda Zeal 
| , e 
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The firſt Booke, 


haveany:more then onermaide-ſervantto follow her when ſhe goethabroad, exceptwhu | 
ſhe ſhall be drunken: And further, that ſhe may not goe outof the Citty by night, nor weae 
any jewelsof gold;or precious ſtonesabout hir,nor any gowne beſetwith gold.{miths way, 
or umbroidery;except ſhe bea publike-profe{led whore:and morcover,that exceptpanden 
and bavydes, it ſhall not belawfullfor any man to weare any gie-ringy on his fingers, nor 

any rich arments, a3 are ſuch of cloth madein the Cittic of 1ilerwm. So did heby theſe 
revrochfall exceptions ingenioufly drive his citizens from vaine ſuperfluities , and pergi. 
cous dainties. F: was a moſt profitable courſe, by honor and ambition to allure men ym» 
their dutix and obedience. Our Kings have the power to redreſſeall theſe externall refor.. 
mations. Their inclination ſerveth them as a law. Qwicquid principes facinnt, precipereyj. 
dentur. Whatſoever Princes doe, that, they ſeeme to commannd. The reſt of France takes the 
model ofthe court,as arule vnto it ſelfe to follow. Let courtiers firſt beginne to leave. off and 
loathe theſe filthy and apiſh breeches, that ſo openly ſhew our ſecret partes; the bumba. 
ſting of long peaſe-cod-bellied doublets, which make vs ſceme fo farre from what we ar, 
and which are ſo comberſome to arme : Theſe long,cftcminate, and dangling locks : That 
fond cuſtome to kiſle what we preſent to others, and Beſolas manos in faluting of our friends; 
(a ceremony heretofore onely due ynto Princes) And for a gentleman to come toany place 
of reſpe&, without his rapier by his fide, all vnbraced, al vntruft, asif hee came from his 

cloſe-ſtoole : And that , againſt our forefathers maner, and the pony libertic of our 
Frenchnobilitie, we ſhould ſtand bare-headed, aloofe-off from them, whereſocver 
be, and asabout them, about many others : So many petty-kings, and petty-petty-king. 
Jets have wee now adayes : And fo of other like new-fangled and vicious introduQtiong 
They ſhall ſoone be ſecne to vaniſh and beleft. Although but ſuperficiall faultes, yetare 
they of cvill preſages. And we are warned , that the foundation or maine ſummers of our | 
houſes faile and ſhrinke, when we ſee the quarters bend, or walles to breake. Plato in his 
hawes, thinkes there is no worſe plague, or more pernicious in his Cittie, then to ſuffer 
youth, to have the rcinesoflibertiein her owne hand, to changein their attires, intheir gg. 
ſtures, dances, excrciſes, and ſongs, from one forme to an other : And to remove thei 
judgement, now to this, now to that place; following new-fangled deviſes, and regarding 
their inventors : By which, old cuſtomes are corrupted, and ancient inſtitutions deſpiſed, 
In'all things, except the wicked, mutation is to be feared ; yea even the alteration of ſez 
ſons, of windes, oflivings, and of humours. And no lawes arein perfect credite, but thoſe 
to which God hath given ſome ancient continuance : So that no man kno their of-ſpring, 
northat ever they were other then they arc. 


———___ in —_— — 
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The foure and fortieth Chapter, 


Of ſleeping. 


RE aſon doth appoint-vs ever to walkeinone path, but not alwayes tokeepe one Pace: 
And that a wife-man ſhould not Pr humane paſſions to ſtray from the rightar- 


rier; hee may (without propones vnto his dutie) alſo leave-it vnto them eitherto haſten orto 
flow his pace,and not P ce himſclfe as an immoveable and impaſſible (/oſſus. Were vertue 
herſelfe corporeall and incarnate, I think her pulſe would beate and worke ſtronger, mat- 
ching toan aſſau't, then going to dinner : For, it is neceſſaric that ſhe heate and moveher- 
ſelfe. Ihavetherefore mark t-it as a rare thing, to ſee great perſonages ſometimes, even 
their weightieſt enterpriſes, and moſt important affaires, hold themſelves ſo reſolutely-allu- 
red in their ſtate, that they doe not ſo much as breake their ſleepe for them. e Alexander the 
great, on the day appointed for that furious-bloodie battle againſt Darin , ſlept ſoſoundy 
andfo long that morning, that Parwemion was faine to enter his chamber, and approching = 
neerevnto his bed, twice or thrice to call him by his name, to awaken him, the houre ofthe 
battle being athand, and vrging him. Ortho the Emperour having determined to kill him- | 


ſclfe ; the veryſame night, after he had given order for his domieſticall affaires, ſharedI8 
| mone 


+4 


The firit Booke. 


wes kin his ſervants, andwherted the edge ofa ſword, wherewithhe intended to 
wound himſclfe, expeQing no other thing, but to know whether all his friendes were gone 
co reſt, fellinto ſo ſound alleepe, that the groomes of his chamber beard him ſnorte in ano< 
cher roo-ne. This Lpernns death hath ao pa rablable vntothatof great Cato,and 
namely this : For, Cato being prepared'to d 


c feate himſclfe, whilſt heeexpeRted to heare 
newes, whether the Senators, "whom he cauſed to retire, were lanched out from the haven 
of Yricafcll ſo falt aſleepe, that he was heard toſnorte into the next chamber: And hewhom 
he had ſent toward the porte, having awaked. him, to tell him, the ſtorme was ſo rough 
chat the Senators could not conveniently put out to ſea, heſent another; and lying downe a 
new, fell aſſeepe againe, vntill the laſt meſſenger aſſured him, they wereFone © Wee may 
alſo compare him vnto Alexander, in that great.and dangerous ſtorme, which threatened 
him, by the {edition of Merelizs the Tribune, who labouredto publiſh the: decree of Pone- 
peys re-appeale intothe Cittie, together with his armie, at what time the-emotion of {t5- 
lne was on foote : againſt whichdecree,onely Catodid infiſt, andro Garparpot ad Ae. 
teller and he had many mjurious ſpeeches , and menaced one anotherin the! e-houſes 
And it ivas the next day, they werelike to come to theexecutioninthe market- phce, where 
Metellus, beſides the favour of the common people, and of Cefar;confpiring and complot- 
ting for the advancement of Pompey, ſhould come, accompanied with amulntude of ſtrange 
and forraine ſlaves andfencers, to doe their vtmoſt : And («to ſtrengthened with his o 
conſtancie, and with an vamated reſolve: Sothat his kinſmen, his familiars, and many ho- 
neſt men tooke great care, and were inheavicanxictic and penfivenelle for him : ofwhich 
many never left-him all night, but fate vp together, without reſt,cating,or drinking,by rea- 
{on of the danger they ſaw prepared for himzyca his wife and ſiſters fi nought but weep & 


wayle, and for his fake torment themſelves in their houſe, whereas contrariwiſc he 
comforted every body, and blamed them, for their demiſleneſſe : Andafterhehad upped, - 
{as he was wont)he went quietly to his bed, and ſlept very ſoundly vncill thenext morning, 
that one of his copartners in the Tribune-ſhip, cameto call him , togoeto the Scrmith, 
The knowledge we have of this mans vnmated-haughtie heart, by the reſt of his lifes may 
make vs judge with all ſecuritie, that it onely procceded from afſpirit, fo farreclevated a- 


bove ſuch accid:nes, that hee dained not ſo much as to trouble his minde with them ,'no 
more then with ordinary chances. In the ſea-fight, which Auguſt -_ againſt Sextus 
Pompeins im Sicilie , even at theinſtanthec ſhould gocto fight , was ſurpriſed with fo hea- 
vy aſleepe, that his friends were compelled to awaken-him , to give the fignall of the bat- 
cell; which afterward gave occaſion vnto Mercus Antonize, to charge him with this imputa- 
tion, that he had not dared with open _ toſurvay the ordinance of his armie, and that his 
heart would not ſuffice him, to preſent himlelfe vnto his ſouldiers, vncll ſuch time that 4- 
9rippa broughthim newes of the vitory he had obtained of his enemies. But concerni 
vong arms, who committed a greatcr crrour (for on the day of his laſt battel againſt Syl- 
la, after he had marſhalled his armie , and given the wocd or _ of the battell, hcelay 
downein the ſhadow vnder a tree, awhile toreſt himſelfe, and fellſofaſt aſlecpe, thathee 
could hardly be awaked with the rowtand _— t of his men, having ſecneno parte of the: 
fight) they ſay, it was becauſe he wasfo ingly aggravated with travell, and over-tired' - 
| withweanneſle, andwantof ſleepe, that nature was overcome, and couldno longeren- 
| . dure. Andtouching this point, Phiſitians may conſider, whether ſleepe beſo neceflarie, 
that our fe muſt needes depend of-it : For we finde that Perſeus King of Macedon, pri- 
ſoner at Rome, being kept from ſlecpe, was made to die;but Phrie aleadgeth, that ome have 
lived along time without any ſlcepe at all. And Herodotus reporteth, There are. Nations, 
where men ſleepe and wake by baife yearer. Andthoſe that write the life of Eprmenide; the wile, 
affirme, that he ſlept the continual ſpace of ſeaven and fiftie jeares., © 
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CH Of the battell of Drenx. 


Here happencd divers rare.actiderits, and remarkable chances in our battell of Dyex, 
+: bu tholewhoddoe not greatly:favour the reputation ofthe Duke of G«ie,doe 
edee, that he cannot be excuſed; tohave made aftand, andt riſed with the forcehe 
commanded; whilſtthe:Lord Conſtableof Frexce, Generall of the Armie, was engayed 
an ed with the encmies Artilleric, andthat it had beene better for him, tohazud 
; to charge he enemie flankwiſe, then by expeRting any advantage, to have him 
comebchindehim, to ſuffer ſo reprochfull an overthrow,and ſo ſhameful] aloſle. But omix. 
;ng.what the event thereof witneſſed, hee that ſhall without paſſion debate the matte, 
Oueakdy(in my conceite) confelſ&that theayme and drift, not onely of a Captaine, 'but 
of cvety particular Souldier, ought chiefly to reſpeRt a viRtoric in great: Andthatnopa: 
ticular-occurrences,of what conſequence ſoever, or what intereſt may depend on them, 
ſhould never divert-him from that point. Phiopamen inan encounter with Afachanidasha. 
ying ſent before.a ſtrong troupe of Archers, and good marke men,to beginne the skirmiſh: 
dthecnemie, after he had put them to route and dif-ranked them, ammufing himſelfein 
mainely purſuing them , and following the viRtorie alongſt the maine batcell, where Phile« 
pamen was, although his Souldiers weremuch moved and offended toſeetheir fellowes put 


_ tothe worlt, he could notbe induced to bougefrom his place, nor make head againſt hi 


enemue, to ſuccour his men; but rather, having ſuffered them to bee defeated, and cutte 
m pieces beforehis face, begaiine then to charge his enemies inthe battalion of their Infan. 
terie, when he perceived them forſaken of their horſemen : And albeit they were Lacede- 
mohians; foraſmuch as he charged them, at what time (fuppoſing to have gained the day) 
they beganne to diforder themſelves, hee caftly overcame them z which done, hee purlucd 
Machandas. This caſe, is coulin-german vnto that of the Duke of G=i/e. Inthatſharpe. 
bloodie battell of eLge//ares againſt the Boctians, which Xexophon (who was there preſent) 
ſaith, To have beene the whotteſt and rudeſt, that ever he had ſcene : eApgeſilanrrefuſed thead- 
vantage, which fortune preſented him, to let the battalion of the Bortians paſle, andto- 
charge them behinde, what certaine viRtorie ſoever he ſaw likely to follow the ſame.eſtee- 
ming that it were rather skill then yalor, and toſhowe his prowes, and matchles-haughte 
courage, cholc rather to charge them in thefront of their forces : But what followed? 
He was well beaten, and himſclfe ſore-hurt, and in the end compelled to leave his enter- 
prife, andembracethe reſolution, which in the beginning he had refuſed, - caufing| his men 
to-open themſelves , to give paſſage vnto that torrent of the Boetians; who when they 
were palt-through, arab: themto marchin difaray, as they who perſwaded themſcives 
tobeout of all danger, he purſued them; and charged themflank-wiſe. All whichnotwith- 
ſtanding, hecould never puttoroute,or force them run. away, for they,orderly, and faireand 
ſoftly madetheir retreat,ever ſhowing their face, vntill ſuch time asthey gotſafcly into ther 
houldcs and trenches. - 
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 Theſixe and fortieth Chapter. 
Of Names. 


x Tbs divetfitie ſoever there-be in hearbs, all are ſhuffled-vp together vnder the 
name of afallade. Even fo,vpon the conſideration of ugh, ere huddle-vp3 


are 


JT he firit Booke. 
areſometumes taken inill part ,as with vs Zacke, Hodge, Tom Jil, Bat,Benet,and fo fonth. Item, 
it ſcemeth thatin the genealogies of Princes, there are certaine namesfatally affeRed as Pro. 
lomens with the e/Egyptians, Henries i England, Charles im France, Baldwin in F landers, and 
1/dhams in our ancient Aquitenie, whence ſome lay came thename of Guieme ; which is bue 
acoldeinvention : Asif in Plato himfelfethere were notſome as harſh and ill-ſounding. 
Trem,itisan idle matter, yet nevertheleſſeby reaſon ofthe ſtrangenes, worthie thememorie, 
and recorded by an oculare witnes, that Henrie Duke of Normandie; forme to Henrie King 
of E£ng/end,wakipga greatteaſt m Frencegthe aſſemblic ofthe Nobilitie was fo great,that for 
nalbnics ſake;beragy by thereſemblanceof their names, divided intoſeyerall companies: in 
thefirſt were found a hundred and ten Knights fiting atone table, andall called Willems; 
beſides private Gentlemen and ſeryants. [Itis as pleaſant to diſtribute the tables by the 
names of the aſſiſtants, as it was vnto Gemethe Emperor;: who would have all his meſſes or 
diſhes ſerved-inat his table orderly actordivg to the firſt letters of ther names; As forex- 
awple, thoſe that beganne with P. as PE, pic, pike, puddings, pouts, porke, pancakes, &c. 
were all ſervedin together; and ſo of all che reſt. Item, itisacommonſayi 2, That it i« yood 
zo have a good name : As much to ſay,good credit, orgood reputation. Nartucdy it 1s very 
commocdious to haye a wel-ſounding and ſmoothe name, and which is eafieto be pronoun- 
ced, and facile to be remembred : For, Kings, Princes, Lords, and magiſtrates knowe and 
remember ys the better by them, and will not ſo ſoone forget-vs. Marke but of thoſe that 
ſerye and follow-vs, whether we doenot more ordinarily commaund, and ſoonet employ 
ſuch, whoſe names cqme readier to our tongue, or memonie. I haveſeeneour King Henrie 
the ſecond, who could never hit on the tight name of a Gentleman of Gaſcoione; and did 
ever call a Ladic waiting on the Queene, by the generall ſurname of hir houſe, Cocke that 
of hir father was ſo harſh, and hard to beremembred, And Socrates ſaith, ir ought to be « fa-. 
 thers ſpeciall care, to give bus children good and eafie-ſounding names. Item, it is reported, that 
the foundation of our Ladie the great at: Poitiers had this beginningy | Alicentious yoong 
man having his dwellirig-houſe where the church now ſtandeth, had one night gotten a 
wench to he with him, who ſo ſoone as{he<:ime to bed, he demaunded hirname, who an-. 
fwered, Marie: Theyong man hearingabatname, was ſodainly ſo ſtrucken with a wotive 
of religion, andan awefull reſpe& vnto'that ſacred name, ofthe virgin Marie, the bleſſed 
mother of our Saviour and Redeemer;that he did not only preſently puthir away fromhim, 
but reformed all the remainder of his ſucceeding life ; And that in conſideration of this mi- 
racle, there was firſt erefted a chappell in the place where this yong; mans houſe ſtood, 
conſecrated vnto that holy name, and afterward the faire great church, which yet continue 
eth. This vocale and auricular correftion,and fo full of devotion, ſtrucke right vnto his ſoule. 
This other following, of the fame kind,infinuated it ſelfe by the corporall ſences. Pirhagoras 
being in companie with two yong men, whom he heard complot and conſult (being ſome- 
what heated with feaſting and drinking)to goe and raviſh a chaſte- houſe,commaundedim- 
mediately the minſtrels to change their cunez and fo by aſolemne, grave, ſevere, and ſpon- | 
daicall kinde of muſike,did ſweetely inchaunt allay,and in-trance their raſh-viokent,and law« 
leſleluſt. Ttem, ſhal not ſucceeding-poſteritie ſay, that our moderne reformation hath been 
exatt and delicate, to have notonely oppugned am reſiſted errors and vices, and filled the 
world with devotion, humilitie, obedience, peace, andevery other kinde of vertue, but even 
to have combatcd their ancient names of baptiſme, Charles, Lewes, Francis, to peoplethe 
world with Mathuſalem, Ezechiel, Malachie,much better fecling of alively fath? A. Gentle- 
man my neighbor,cſteming the commodities of ancient times inregarde of our daies,forgoc 
Not to aledge the fiercenes and magnificenceof the names of the Nobilitie of thoſe times, 
as Don Gramedar, Onedragan, and Agefilan: And that, but to heare themſounded, aman 
might cahily perceive, they had beene other manner of men, then Peter, Guilor,or Archell. 
Item, I commend, andam much bcholding to [ames Awmrior, inthe courſe of a French ora- 
tion of his to have ſtill kept the full ancient Latin names, without _— or changing 
them, togivethem anew French cadence. Atthe firſt they ſeemed. ſomewhat harſh vato 
_ theReader;butnow, by reaſonof the credit, which his Plutarke hath deſervedly gotten a- 
monegſt.ys, cuſtom hathremoved all ſtrangenes from-vs. Thave often, wiſhed that thoſe 
who write hiſtories in Latin, would leave-vs our names whole, and ſuch as they are : For, 
altering Yaudemont , to Vallemontanus , and metamorphoſing them, by ſuting themto the 
O 3 Grecian 
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7 or Latin tongue, we know not what to make of them, andare oftenat anon 
Toda my AſeSorle ; Itisan illcuſtome, andof excceding bad conſequence Aon 
countric of France, to call every man by thename ofhis Towne, Mannor, Hamlet or Lorg. 
ſhip, asthe ching that doth moſt confound houſes, and bring ſur- names outof —_— 
A cadetor yonger-brother of a good houſe, having had for his appanage a Lordſhip, y 
whoſe name he hach beene knowne and honored; cannot well torfake and leave the fame 
cenneyeares after his death 3 His Lord-ſhip commeth vnto a ſtranger, who doththe like; 


Gheſle then where we are , and how we ſhall doe to cometo the perfet knowledgeof _ 


thefemen. We neede not goe farre for other examples, but looke into our Royall houſe, 
where ſo many partages, ſo many ſur-names, and ſo many ſeyerall titles have ſo encombred. 
vs.that the originall of the ſtockeis vtterly loſt. Thereis ſo much hiberticin theſe mutations, 
thateven in my time, have ſceneno man nor woman advanced by fortune vnto ſome ex. 
craordinary preferment;that bath not immediatly had adjoyned vnto him or hir Genedlogj. 
call ticles, new and 'vnknowne to their fathers, and that hath not beene engraffed into ſome 
noble ftocke or familie. And as good luckeferveth, the baſeſt vpſtart, and moſt obſcure 
houſes are moſt apt vnto adulteration, and falſification. How many privat Gentlemen haye 
wein France, whichaccording totheir accoumpt, and blazoning of their gentrie are of the 
royall blood or race? I beleeve morethen others, Was it not pretilie ſaid, and with a good 
erace,by one of my friends? There was a great companie bandied together about a quarell 
which a Gentleman had with another, who in very truth had ſome prerogative of titles, ho. 
nours,and alliances abouethe common forteof Nobilitiez vpon which word of his prero- 
gative, every one ſeeking to equall-himſelfe vnto him, alledged, ſome one of-ſpring, ſome 
another, ſome the reſemblance of his name, fome of his armes, otherſomean old far-fetcht 
pedigree, and the meaneſt ofthem ro be the great grand-childe of ſome King beyondthe 
Seas. When they came all to dinner, this man whom hitherto they had all followed, inliew 
of taking his wonted place, making low-lowting reverences, went to the loweſt end of the 
board, entreating the companie to hould himexcuſed, that through raſh-vnadviſedneshe 
had hitherto lived withthem companion-like, but now being lately enformed of their right 
qualities, he began to know them according to thlir ancient degrees, and that it did not duly 
belong vnto himto fitaboveſo many Princes. Arid after he had ated his play, he beganto 
raile ypon them with a thouſand injuries; ſaying thus vnto them : For the love of God con- 
tent your ſelves, with what your forefathers have bin contented, and with the ſtate whereto 
God hath called-ys : we have ſufficient if wee can maintaine it well, let-vs not diſparagethe 
fortune and condition of our predeceſſors; and rcjet-we theſe fond imaginations, which 
cannotfaile any man,whatſoever he be,that is ſo impudent as to aleadge them. Creſts, Arms, 
& Coats haveno more certainty then ſurnames.I beare a field Azure, ſeme with threefoiles 
Or,charged with a Lions paw,theſame engrailed, Gules, placedin chiefe. What privilege 
hath this cote, thatit ſhould for ever continueparticularly romy houſe? A ſonneinlawe 
will transfer the ſame into another familie : Someillie-ypſtart purchaſer of armes will make 
it his chiefe coate. Thereis nothing wherein mceteſo many alterations,and ſo much confu- 
fion. But this conſideration drawes meperforce vnto another field. Letys ſomewhatnat- 
rowly ſearch-into, and for Gods fake conſider , on what foundation we ground this glorie 
and reputation, for which the worldis turned topfie-turvie. On what doe weeſtabliſhthis 
tranſitorie renowne,which with ſo great minde-poſlefling toyle, andinduſtrie we ſeeke and 
Zape-after? In fine, it is Peter or Wilkins, that beareth theſame (marke-it well reader) and 
to whomit belongeth. Is not hopea couragious facultie, whichin a mortall ſubje&,andin 
amoment, ſeekesto viurp infinitie, and immenſfitie, and to repleniſh his maiſters indigence 
with the poſleſſion of all things he can mane or deſire, before it would? Nature hathg* 
venvsa pleaſant ioy to play withal in that.Isit Petey or William, And what is that buta word 
forall mouth&or three or foure daſhes of apen,firſt ſo eafic tobe yaried,as I would willing- 
ly aske thoſe, vhomthe honor of ſo many vitories concerneth,or whether Gxe/qnin;or Gleſe 


quim,or Gueaqum? yetwerethere more apparance here;then in Lacian that. did ſue T. for, 
| —— y0# levia aut lndicrapetuntur | 
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Nolighe prize,no rewardinjeſt 


- Ishunted-after as the beſt. 
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The wager goeth deepe: T he queſtion is,whichletter muſt be paide with ſo many ſieges, 
batteis, hurts, empriſonments, and ſervices done vnto the crowne of Fraxce by hir ever-re- 
nowmed Counſtable. Nicholas Deniſor hath had no care but of theletters of his name,and 
hath changed all the contexture of them, there-outto frame the Earle of A/inos, whom he 
hath honored & preſented with the glory ofhis Poeſie & Painting, And Sxectonizs the His 
Rorian hath loved but the ſenſe of his own,8 having taken away Leni,which was his fathers 
ſurname, hath left Tranquilzz ſucceſſor of his compoſitions reputation. Who would be- 
 heve,Captaine Bayard had no honor, but that which he hath borrowed from the atts of Pe- 
ter Terrailt And that Antonio Eſcalin (even before his cies)ſuffered Captaine Poxlinand the 
Baron of La Garde,to ſteale ſo many Navigations, voyages and attempts, both by ſeaand 
Jand from him? Secondarily they are daſhes,and trickes ofthe penne common vnto a thou-= 
C.nd men. How many aretherein all races or families both of one name and ſurname? And 
how many in divers families,races, ages,and countries? Hiftory hath known three Socrares, 
five Platoes,cight Ariftotles, ſeaven Xenophons twenty Demetrius twenty Theodores : beſides 
which, imagine how many came notto her knowledge. Wholctteth my horſe boy'to call 
himſelfe Pompey the Great? But after all, what meanes, what deviſes, arethere thatannex 
vnto my horſe-keeper deceaſed, orto that other who had his head cut- off in £gypr,or that 
joyne vnto them this glorified, and farre-renowmed worde, and theſepenne-daſhes, fo 
much honored,that they may thereby advantage themſelyes? 

| Id cinerem. & manes creds curare ſepultos? 
Thinke you, ghoſt's buried, aſhes dead, 
| Caremuchhow wealiveare ſped? 

What fecling motion of revenge have the two companions in chiefe valor amongſt menz 
Aero of that glorious verſe, which ſo many ages finceisſo common in our mouthes 
for him? | 

(onfilys noſtris las eft attrita Laconum. 

By our complots the haught-renowne 

Of Spartan Gallants was brought downe. 
And African of that other: 

eM ſole exoriente, ſupra Meotis paludes 

Nemo eft,qui fattis me equiparare gqueat ? 

From ſunne-riſe to the Scythian-lake,of fame 

None in exploites can equalize my name. 

Thoſethat ſurvive are tickeled with the pleaſure of theſe words, and by them ſolicited 
with jelouſic and deſire, doepreſently without conſideration tranſmit by fantaſic this their 
proper motion of revenge vnto the deceaſed; and with a fond-deceiving hope perlwade 
themſelves,when their turne CO on be capable of-it. God he knowes-.1t:nevertheleſle, 

ec /e 
Romanus Graiuſque & Barbarus Induperator 
Erexit,canſas diſcrimints atque labors 
Inde habuit tanto maior fame ſitis eſt quam » 


V irt1KHS. ARS ET HER 
Hereto himſelfe the Romane Generall,:: - 
The Grzcian,the Barbarian,rouz'd and rais'd 3 
Heere hence drew cauſe of perils,trauailles all : 


So more, then to be good,thirſt to beprais'd. 


| —_——s 


The ſeven and fortieth Chapter. 
| Of the uncertaintie of our indgement. 
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0 0'ht: Of words on either fide, 
LOWS; A large deale they divide. 
Thereis law ſufficient to ſpeake every where,both pro and contra; Asfor example: 
Vince Hannibal ,+ non ſeppe ſar poi 
Beni la viftorioſa ſua ventura. | 
Hamiball conquer'd,but he knewnot after 
Du: To vſe well his vitorious good fortune. 

He that ſhalltake this part,and with our men go about, to make that over-ſight prevaile 
that we did not latcly purſue our fortune at Montcontonr : Or he chat ſhall accuſethe K; 
of Spaine , who could not vſcthe advantage he had againſt=ys at Saint Yauintin, may ſay this 
fault to haveproceededfrom a minde drunken with his good fortune, and from a courage 
ful-gorged with the beginning ofgood luckezlooſeth the taſte how to encreaſe-it; being al. 
ready hindred from digeſting what he hath conceived of-it : He hath his hands ful,and can. 
not take holde of any more : Vnwoorthie that cver fortune ſhould caſt ſo great agoodin. 
co his lappe: For,what profithath he of-it,ifnotwithſtanding, he give his enemy leaſureand 
meanesto recoverhimſelfe? What hope may one have, that hewill once more adventure 
to charge theſe re-cnforced and re-united forces, and newarmed withdefpite and Velige« 
ance, that durſt-not,or knew-not how to purſue them being diſmayed and put to row? 

Lucan... 734 Dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror. 
While fortune isat height in heate, 
And terror worketh all by great. 

But to conclude, what can he expeRbetter, then what he hath lately loſt? Trisnot, asat 
Fence, where the number of venies given, gets the vitory:Solongas the enemy is on foote, 
a man is newly to begin. Itis no viſtory, exceptit end the warre. In that conflit where (4/@ 
had the worſe, neere the Citty of Oricum, hee reprochfully ſaid vnto Powper Souldiers, the 
he hadutterly beene overthrowne had their Captaine knowne how to conquer : and paide him home 
after another faſhion when it came to his turne. But why may nota manalſo hold the contrary? 
Thatitis the effe&t of an inſatiate and raſh-headlong minde, not to know how to limiteor 
periode his covetouſneſſe: That itis an abuſing of Gods favours, to goce about to make them 
looſe the meaſure he hath preſcribed them, and thata-new to caſt himſelfe into danger after 
the vitory,is once more to remit the ſame vnto the mercy of fortune: That one of the chick 
eſt policies in military profeſſton,is,not to drive his enemy vnto deſpaire. Silla and HMarue 
inthe ſociall warre, having diſcomfited the Marfians, ſeeing one ſquadron of them yet on 
foote, which through diſpaire, like furious beaſts were deſperately comming vpon them, 
could notbeinduced to {tay or make head againſt them. Itthefervor of Monſieur de Foix 
had not drawne-himn over-raſhly and moodily to purſue the ſtraglers of the victory at Re- 
vema, hee had not blemiſhed the ſame with his vntimely death; yet did thefreſh-bleeding 
memory of his example ſcrve to prefervethe Lord of A»gwienfrom the like inconvenience, 
at Seriſo/es. Ttis dangerousto afſaile aman,, whom way A bereaved ofall other meanes 
to eſcape or ſhiftfor himſelfe, but by his weapons : for,necellitie is a violent ſchoole-miltris, 
and which teacheth ſtrange leſſons: graviſſimi ſunt morſus irritate neceſſitatis. No biting (6 
grievous,as that of neceſſitie provoked and enraged. 

Umniitur hand gr ati ingwulo qa provocat hoftem. 
Lucan l.4.27T, For nought you over-come him not, 
Who bids his foe come cut his throate. 

And thatis thereaſon,why Pharax+mpcached the King of Lacedemon, who camefrom 
gaining of a viftory againſt the Mantineans,from going to charge athouſand Argians, that 
were eſcaped wholefrom the diſcomfiture;but rather to let them paſſe with al libertie,leſt he 
ſhould come to make trial ofprovoked & defpited virtue pans and by ill fortune. (ode- 
wire king of Aquitaine after his vitory,purſuing Gondemar king of Burgundie,van uiſhed & 
rumung away,torced him to make aſtand, and makehead againe, but his rradvited wiltul- 
nefle —_ him of the fruite of the vitory, for he dyed inthe aftion. Likewiſe hee that 
ſhould chuſe, whether it were beſt to keepe his ſouldiers richly and ſumptuouſly armed, of 
only for neceſſity ſhould ſecme to yeeld in favour of the rſt whereof was Sertorin,Philope- 
men,Brut,Ce/ar, and others,vrging thatitis ever a ſpurreto honor and glory,for a ſouldicr | 
to ſee himſclfe gorgiouſſy attired and richly armed, andanoccafionto yeeld ag = ; 
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obſtinate to fight, having the care to ſave his armes; as his goodsand inheritance+; A reaſon 
(faith Xenophon) why the Aſtatikes carried with them,when they went to warres their wives 
and Concubines, with all their jewels and chiefeſt wealth: And might alſo encline to the 0- 
' therſide, which is, that a man ſhould rather remoovefrom his ſouldier, all care to preſerve 
himſelfe,than to encreaſc-it vnta him:for,by that meanes he ſhall doubly feare to hazard or 
cnoage himſclfe ſeeing theſe rich ſpoiles do rather encreaſc an carneſt deſire of viftory in the 
enemic: &it hath bin obſcrved,that theſaidreſpeR hath ſomtimes wonderfully encoraged 
the Romans agaialt the Samnites. - Antioch ſhewing the Army,he prepared againſt them, 
geouſly accoutred withall pompe and {tatelineſſe,vato Hanz:bai, & PIs, <= of him, 
whether the Romanes would be contented with-it:yea verily, anſwered the other, they will 
be very well pleaſed with-it: They muſt needs be ſo,were they never ſo covetous. Licwrow 
forbad his Souldiers , not onely all maner of fumptuouſneſle, in their equipage, but allo to 
yncaſe or ſtrippe their enemies, when they overcame-them, willing,as he ſaid, thatfrugalitie 
and poverty ſhould ſhine with the reſt of tlic batteil. Both at fheges, andels-where, where 
occaſion brings-vs neere the encmie,we freely give our ſouldiers iberty,to brave, diſdaine, 
and injury him with all maner of reproaches: And not without apparance ofreaſon; for, itis 
no ſmall matter, totake from them all hopeof grace and compoſition, in preſenting vnto 
them,that there is no way left to expeR-it, from-him, whom they have ſo egregiouſly out- 
raged, and thatthere is no remedy leftbut from viftorie. Yet had Yiehu but bad fucceſle 
inthat;for, having to deale with Orho,weaker in his Souldiers valour, and of-long difaccuſto- 
med from warre,and efteminated through the delights and pleaſures of the Citty, himſelfein 
the end ſet them ſo on fire with his reproachfull and injurious words,vpbrayding them with 
their puſſilanimitic and faint-hartedneſle, andwith the regret of their Ladies, banquettings 
and ſenfualities,which they had left at Rome,thathe put theminto hart againe,whichno pcr- 
fwaſions or other meanes could doe before; and himſelfe drew an olde houſe vpon his head, 
and made them voluntarily to runne away, that before could not be vrged to give the 
on-ſet. And verily , whenthey are injuries thattouch a man to the quicke, they ſhal eaſt. 
ly vrge him, who was very backward to fight forhis Kings quarrell, to be very forward in his 
owne cauſe or intereſt. If a man but conſider of what conſequence the preſervation,and im- 
rtance, the ſafety ofa generallis inan army; and how the enemies chiefeſt ayme, is atthe 
reſt marke, which is the head , from which all other depend, it ſeemeththat that counſell 
cannot be doubted-of , which by ſundry great Chicftaines wee have ſeene put in praQtiſe, 
which is,in the beginning of the fight, or in He fury of the battell,to diſguiſe themſelves. Not- 


withſtanding the inconvenience a man may by this meanes incurre, is noleflethenthat miſ- 
chiefe,which a man ſecketh to avoyd: For the Captaine being vnſcene and voknowne of his 
Souldiers, the courage they take by his example, and the hart they keepe by his preſence, is 
therewithall way yn and diminiſhed ; and looſing the knowne enſignes,and accuſtomed 


markes oftheir Leader,they either deeme him dead,or difpairing of any good ſucceſle,to be 
fledde. And touching expetience,we ſometimes ſce-it to favor the one, and ſometimesthe 
other partie. The accident of Pirrbu 1n the battell he had againſt the Conſull Zeviny in 7- 
ralie.ſerveth vs for both vſes: For, by concealing himſelfe vader the arines of Demogacles,and 
arming him with his owne,indeede he ſaved his life, but wasin great danger tofallinto the 0- 
ther miſchiefe,and looſe the day. Alexander,Ceſar, Laculluloved (at what time they were to 
enter fight) toarme and attire themſelves with the richeſt armes,and gariſh clothes they had, 
and of particular bright-ſhining colours. Ags, Agefilars, and that great Gippms, contrary, 
would eyer goe to warres meeanly accoutred,and without any imperial ornament. Amon 

otherreproaches,that Pompey is charged withall in the battell of Phar/aba,this is one ſpeciall, 
that heidlely lingred with his army,expeRing what his enemie would attempt;foraſmuch as 
that (I will heare borrow the very words of P/utarke , whichare of more confequencethen 
mine) weakeneth the violence, that running giveth the firſt blowes,andtherwithall remoo. 
veth thecharging of the Combattants one againſt another, which more, theniany other 
thing is wont to fillthem with fury and impetuoſitie , when with vehemence they come to 
enter-ſhocke one another,augmenting their courage by the ox runningzand ina maner 
alaycth and quailcth the heate of the Souldiers: Loe-here what he ſaith concerning this. Bue 
had (ar lo{t, who might not alſo have ſaid, that contrariwiſe the ſtrongeſt and firmeſt ficu- 
ation,is that, where a man keeps his hold-faſt withouthoping, and that whois ſetled in his 


march, 
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march,dofi againſt any tine of need, ſparing his ſtrength in himſclfce,hath agrearad, 
vantageagainſt him, that Hem, Peel and diſordered, andthat running hath deans = | 
med part of his breath? Moreover,that anarwy beinga body compoicd of fo my ſeveral 
partes,it isimpoſlible it ſhould in ſuch furie advancen ſelfe with ſo juſt a march,and propor 
tioned a motion, and not breake and diſ-ranke,orat leaſt alter hir ordinance, and thatths 
nimbleſt be not grapling before his fellowes may help-hum . In that dreary battel of thetwg 
Perſian brathren, Clearchw the Lacedemonian, who commaunded the Gracians that fol. 
lowed (ir« his faQtion,led them faire and gently without any haſte-making totheir chargy 
but when he came within fifty paces of his enemies, hee bade them with all ſpeede to runge 
yntoit;hoping by the mages; x of the diſtance to manage ther order,& dircR their breathy 
in the meane time giving them the advantage of theimpetuoſitie, both for their bodies, and 
for.their ſhooting-armes. Others have orderedthis doubtin their army after this m:ner;F 
our encmics headlong runne ypon you, ſtay for them aud bouge not : It they without ſty. 
ripg ſtay for you,runnewith fury vpon them. . 
i the paſſage which the Emperour {bares the fiftmade into Provence, our king Fray 
the firſt ſtood a good while vpon this choiſe, whether it were beſt, by way of prevention, i, 
go and mecte with himin /mbe,or to ſtay his comming into Frence,and albeit he contidered 
whatan advantage itis, for one topreſerve his houſe from the troubles and milchictes that 
warre brings wich to the end that poſleſſing hir whole ſtrength, it may continually,n alt 
cimes of necd, ſtore him with mony, and ſupply him with all other helpes, and confiderin 
how the neceſlitic of direfull warre, doth dayly enforce a Generall to make ſpoyle of goods, 
and waſte the Country, which cannot well be done in our owne goods and country : andif 
the countriman doth not as patiently indure this ravage at his friends hands,asat his enimies; 
fo as ſeditions may enſew amongeſt our owne faftions,& troubles among our friends: That 
licence to robbe and ſpoile,which in his Country may not be tolerated,is a great furtherance 
18 a Souldier,and makes him the more willing,to endure the miſerics and toylings that folow 
| warre: And what a hard matteritis to keepethe Souldier in office and hart,who harchno0- 
ther hope of profite,but his bare pay,andisſo necre hiswife,his children, his friends, andhis 
| home: That hee who layeth the cloth, ts ever put to the greate#t charges : That there ts more plea- 
ſure is aſſailing thanin defending : And that the apprehenſion , a battell loſt in our owne 
home andentrailes,is ſo violent,that it may eafily ſhake the whole frame, and diſtemperthe 
wholc body. Secingthere is nopaſlion ſo contagious, as that of fearc,nor ſo cafily apprehen» 
ded and taken atruſt;or doth morefuriouſly poſleſle all partes of man: And that the Citties 
ot Townes, which have cither heard the buſtling noiſe of the Tempeſt, or ſcene the ſpare 
Kles of this all-conſuming fire at their gates,or have perhaps received their captaines woun- 
ded,their Cittizens pry won their ſouldiers ſpoiled, and all out of breathif they beenot 
more then obſtinately-conſtant, it isa thouſand to one, ifinthat brunt orfury, they doe not 
headlong caſt themſclvesinto ſome deſperate reſolution : yetdid he conclude and choſe this 
reſolvefor the beſt. Furſt to revoke his forces, he had beyond the Mountaines in /tabe, and 
to ſtay his encmics appreches. For, he might onthe contrary partimagine, that being inhis 
owne Country and amiddeſt good friends , hee had thebctter leafure to re-enforce his de- 
cayed forces, and more opportunitie,to ſtrengthen Townes,to munite Caſtles, to ſtore Ri-: 
. vers with all neceſlaries they wanted,and to keep all paſſages at his deyotion,which doneall 
the wayes ſhould be open for him, and might by themhave all maner of viftuals, mony, and. 
other habilements of warre brought-him in ſafety,and without convoy:that he ſhould have. 
his ſubjefts ſo much the more aftcQionate vnto him , by how much nearer they ſhouldeſee 
the danger: Thathaving io many Citties, T ownes, Houlds,Caftles,and Barres for his ſecu* 
ritic.he might at alltinnes,according to opportunitic & advantage, appoint and givelaw wi- 
to the fight: Andifhe were leaſed to temporize,whileſt hee tooke his caſe, kepthis forces 
whole,and maintained himſclfein ſafety, he might ſec his enemic conſume & ſte himlclfe,. 
by the difficulties which dayly muſt neceſ[arily aſſault, environ and combate-him,as hewho 
ſhould be engaged in an enemie-country and foe-land; Where he ſhould have nothing,nor 
mecete with any thing,eyther before,or behind him,or of any fide;that did not offer him con-- 
tinuall warre : no way nor meanes torefrelh, tocaſcor cive his army elbow-roome: if ary. 
fickeneſlcor contagion ſhould come amongeſt his men, nor ſheker to lodge his hurt and: 
maymed Souldiers: where neither monie,nunition, por victuals might come ynto hun, but 
- | a 
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at the ſwords pointz where he ſhould never have leafure to takeany reſt, or breath;wherehe 
ſhould have no knowledge of places, paſſages, woods, foords, rivers, or countrie,that wighe 
defend him from ambulcados, or ſurpriſes: And ifhe ſhould vnfortunately chance to looſe 
a battell, no hope toſave, or meanes to re-unite the reliques of his forces. And there wane 
not examples to ſtrengthen both ſides. Scipio found-it betterfor him to invade his enemics = 
countrie of 4fr:ca, then to defend his owne, and fight with himin /rafe, where hee was, 
whercin he had good ſucceſſe. Butcontrariwiſe, Hawniball, inthe ſame warre wrought his 
owne overthrowe, by leaving the conqueſt of a forraine countrie, for to goe and defend his 
owne. The Athenians having left the enemiein their owne land, for to paſleinto Sicile, 
had very ill ſucceſle,and were much contraried by fortune : whereas Agathocles King of Si 
racuſa proſpered and was favoured by her,what time hepaſled into al leftthe warre 
on foote in his owne countrie. And weare accuſtomed toſay with ſome ſhew ofreaſon, 
chat eſpecially in matters of warre,the events depend(for the greateſt part)on fortune;zwhich 
ſcldome wil yeeld, or never ſubjeR hersſeife vnto our diſcourfe or wiledome,as ſaythele en« 
ſuing verles. | | 
| Ermalt conſultis pretinm eff, prudentia fallax, 
Nec fortuna probat canſas ſequiturque merentes: 
Sed vaga per.cunttos nullo diſcrimine fertur: 
 Smilicet eft alind quod nos cogatque regatque 

Mais, & in proprias ducat mortalia leges. 

T'is beſtfor ill- adviſed, wiſedome may faile, 

Fortune proves not the cauſe thatſhouldprevaile, 

But here and there without reſpe& dothfule, 

A higher power forſooth vs over-drawes,s 

And mortall ſtates guides with immortall lawes. 

Butifit be well taken, it ſeemeththat our counſells and deliberations, doe as much depend 
ofher; and that fortune doth alſo engage our diſcourſes and conſultations in her trouble and 
vncertaintic. We reaſon raſhly , and diſcourſe at randon , laieth Timens in Plato : For, even as 
we, ſo have our diſcourſes great participation with the temeritie of hazard. 


LR 
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Of Steedes, called in French Deſtriers, 


Ehold, I am now becomea Gramarian, I, who neverlearn't tongue but by way of roate, 

and that yet know not what either AdjeQive, ConjunRtive or Ablative meaneth. As 
farre as I remember , T have ſometimes heard-ſay, that the Romanes had certaine horles, 
which they called Funales, or Dextrariss, which on theright hand were led-by as ſpare 
horſes, to take them freſh at any time of neede : And thenceit commeth, that we call hore 
ſes of ſervice Deſtriers. And our ancient Romanes doe ordinarily ſay, to Adexter, in ſteede 
of,to accompany. They alſo called Deſultorios equos, certaine horſes that were ſo taught, , 
that mainely-running withall the ſpeede they had, joyning ſides to one another, without ci= 
ther bridle or ſaddle, the Roman gentlemen armed at all aſſayes, in the middeſt of their run- 
ning-race, would caſt and recaſt themſelves from one toan other horſe. The Numidian 
men at armes, were wont to have aſecond ſpare-horſe led by hand, chatin the greateſtfu- 
ric of the battell, they might ſhift and change horle : ©=ibus, de/ultorwtin modum, binos Liv.bel.pun; 
trahentibus equos, inter acerrimam ſwpe pugnam in recentem equum ex feſſo, vmatts tranſulttre, dec.3.1.3« 
mos erat. Tama velocitas wir, tamque docile equorum genus . Whoſe maner was, as if they had 
beene vanlters leading two horſes with them in armour, to leape from their tired horſe tothe freſh - 
one, even inthe hotteſt of the fight. So great agilitie was in them(elues, and ſo apte to be taughe 
was the race of their hor/es, There are ts wk found, that are taught to helpe their 
maiſter, to runne vpon any man ſhall offer to draw a naked ſword vponthem furiouſly to 
lcape vpon any man, both with feete to ſtrike, and with tecth to bite , that ſhall affront 
them 3 but that for the moſt parte they rather huctthew friends then their enemies. Conde 
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rino/alfo, that if they once be grapled, you cannot cafily take them-off, and you 
Newer. ſtand tothe xn of bas Artibima, Generall of the Perſianarmie hate 
:Hucke to be mounted vpon a horſe faſhioned inthisſchoole, at what timc he foughtman 
to man againſt Oneſilns King of Salaminaz for, he was the cauſe of his death, by reaſon, the 
ſhield-bearer or ſquire of One/ilus cuthim witha faulchon betweene the two ſhoulders, «. 
ven as he was leaping vpon hismaiſter. Ard ifthat, which che Italians reporte betrue, tha 
in the batteli of Fornovo, King Charles his horſe with kicking, "AY and flying, rid both 
his maſter and himſelfe from the enemies that encompaſt-him, to diſmount or kill him,ard 
without that, he had beene loſt : He committed himlelfe toa great hazard, and ſcap't 
narrow fcowrivg. The Mamwalukes boaſt, thatthey have thenimbleſt and readieſt hor. 
ſes ofany menatarmes inthe world. That both by nature they are inſtrudted todiſcerne, 
andby cuſtome taught to diſtinguith their enemie, on whom they muſt "_ and wince 
withfcetc, and bite with teeth, according to the voyce their maiſter ſpeaketh, or rider vi 
veth them. And are likewiſe caught totake vp from the ground, lances, dartes, or any other 
weapons with their mouths, and as he commandeth to preſent them to their rider. Itis faid 
of (</ar, and of Pompey the Great, that amongſt their many other cxcellent qualities, they 
were alſo moſt cunning and perfc& horſemen; and namely of Ce/ar, thatin his youth being 
mounted ypon a horſe, and without any bridle, he made himrunne afull cariere, make afo- 
daine ſtop, and with his hands behinde his backe performe what ever can be cxpeAtedof 
an excellent ready horſe. And even as nature was pleaſed to make both hun and Alexander 
two matchleſſemiracles in militarie profeſſion, ſo would you fay, ſhe hath alſo endevourcd 
yea enforced herſelfe to arme them extraordinarily; For, all men know, that eAexandery 
horſe called Bucephat , had ahead ſhaped like vnto that of a bullz that he ſufferedno 
man to get-on and ſit-him, buthis maiſter ; that none could wealde and manage him but 
he; what honours were done himafter his death, all know, for he had a Cittie erecedin 
hisname. Ce/ar likewiſe had another, who had his fore-feete like ynto a mans, with hookes 
cloven in forme of fingers , who could never be handled, dreſt, or mounted but by Cefe, 
who when he dicd,dedicated his mage to the Goddeſle Venus. If The once on horſe-backe, 
Talightvery vowillingly; for, itis the. ſeate I like beſt, whether I be ſound or ſicke. Plato 
commenaeth-it to be avaulefull for health : And Plinic affirmeth the [ame to be healthful for the 
Nomake, and for the toynts. And ſithence we be falne into this ſubjeR,let-vs alitcle follow-itl 
pray you. We reade of a lawe in Xenophon, by which all men that cither had or were able 
tokeepe a horſe, were expreſleiy forbidden to travell and goc afoote. Trogus and Inftinar 
reporte, thatthe Parthians were not onely accuſtomed to warre on horſe-backe, but alſo to 
diſpatch all their buſineſle, and negotioate their affaires both publike and private; as to bar- 
gaine, to buy, to ſell, to parlie, to meete, to entertaine one another, and to converſe and 
walke together; and that the chiefeſt difference betweene freemen and ſervants amongſt 
chem, is,thatthe firſt eyer ride,and the other gocalwayes on- foote. An inſtitution farſt deyi- 
ſedby King Cyrus. There are many examples in the Romance hiſtories (and Swetonim doth = 
more particularly note-it in Cz/ar ) of Captaines that commanded their horſemen toa- 
light, whenſoever,by occaſion, they ſhould beſvrged vnto.it, thereby to remove all maner 
O __ from their Souldiers to ſive themſelves by flight, and for the advantage they hoe 
Livdec.1,ti,z. ped-forin this maner of fight : Dug haud dubit ſuperat Remanus, Wherein vndaentedhthe 
&7. Romane is ſuperionr to all ſaith Tuxs Livins : yet ſhall weſee, that the firſt proviſion, and 
chiefe meanes they vſcd to bridle rebellion amongſt their new conquered nations, wasto 
deprive them of all armes and horſes. Therefore finde weſo often in Ceſar; Armaproferri, 
Coſ-commen.l.7 iumentaproduci, obſides dare inbet : He commands all their armonr ſhould be brought forth, 
their cattellſnould be driven out, and hoſtages ſhould be delrvered. The great Turke doth not 
permitat this day any Chriſtian or lew, to have or keepe any horſe for himlelfe, throughout 
all his large Empire. Our anceſtors,and efpecially at what time we had warres with the En- 
git, mall ſolemne combats or ſet batte!ls, would(for the moſt part)alightfrom their hot- 
es, and ighton foote, becauſe they would not adventure to hazard ſo precious a things 
their honour and life, but on the truſt of their owne proper ſtrength, and vigour of theirvi- 
danted courage, and confidence of their limbes. Let (Chriſanthes in Xenophon ſay what hee 
pleaſeth : whoſoever fighterhon horſe-backe, engageth his valour, and bazardeth hisfor- 
tune onthat of his horſe; his hurtes, his ſtumbling, his death, drawes your life and fortune 
| into 
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T he firit Booke. 


:ntoconſcquence, if he chance to ſtartle, or beeafraide, then areyou induced to doubtor 
feare: ifrolcapeforward, then to become raſh and fond-hardie : if he wanta good mouth 
ora timely ſpurre, your honour is bound to anſwere for-it. And therefore doe 1 finde-it 
ſtrange, that thoſe combats were more firme and furious, then thoſe which now we ſee 
foughten on horſe- backe. Yo 
= cedebant pariter, pariterque rucbant PLE 
Uilores, vitlique, neque his fuga nota, neque ihr. 
The viRors and the vanquiſht both together 
» _ Gavebacke, came-on : theflightwas knowneinneither. 

Their battels are ſcene much better compat and contrived: They are now butt bicke- 
rings androutes : Primms clamor atque impetus rex decernit. The firft ſhomte or ſpocke makes an 
end of the matter. And the thing wee call to help vs, and keepe-vs company in ſo greatand 
hazardous an adventure, ought as much as poſſible may be, lic ſtillin our diſpoſition and 
abſolutepower. As I would counſell a gentleman to chuſethe ſhorteſt weapons, and ſuch 
as he may beſt aſſure himſelfe-of. It is moſt apparant,that a man may better aſſurehimſelfe 
of a ſworde he holdethin his hand, then of a bullet ſhot outofapiſtoll; to which belong fo 
many ſeverall partes, as powder, ſtone, locke, ſnap-hanſe, barrell, ſtocke, ſcowring-piece, 
and many others, whereof if the leaſt faile, or chance to breake, and be diſtempered, it is 
able to overthrow, to hazard, or miſcarry your fortune. Seldome doth that blow come or 
light on themarke itis aymed-at, which theayre doth carry. | 

Et quo ferre velmt permittere vulnera vents, 

Enſis bhabet wires, & gens quecunque virorum eff, 

Bella gerit pladys. 

Giving windes leave to give wounds as they liſt, 

But ſwords have ſtrength, and right men never my 
With fword taſlault, and with ſword toreſilt. _ 

But concerning that weapon, ſhall more amplie ſpeake of-it, whereT will make acom- 
pariſon betweene ancient and modernearmes: And except the aſtoniſhment and fighting 
of theeare , which nowadaicsis growne ſo familiar amongeltmen , that none dooth greatly 
feare-it ; I thinke it to be a weapon of {mall effe&, and hope to ſee the vſe of=itaboliſhed. 
That wherewith the Italians were wont to throw, with fire in-it, was more frightfull and 


Lucan.l.$.y4, 


terrour-moving. They were accuſtomed to name akinde of javdin, Phatarica, armed at - 


oneend with an yron- pike of three foote long, that it might pierce an armed man-through, 
- which lying in the field they vſed tolanchor ors with the hand, and ſometimes toſhoote 
out of certaine engines, for todefend beſieged places : the ſtaffe whereof being wreath'd a- 
bout with hewp or flax, all pitched and oiled over, ap. by the ayre, would ſoone be ſet-a- 
fire, and lighting vpon any body or target, deprived the partichit therewith, of all vſc of 
weapons or limbes. Me thinkes nevertheleſſe, that comming to graple;it might aſwell hin- 
der the aſſailant, as trouble the aſſailed, and chat the ground ſtrewed with ſuch burning 
truncheons, might in a pell-mell. confuſion produce a common incommoditie. 

— magnum ſtridens contorta Phalaricavenit 

Faulminzts alta modo. - 

With monſtrous buzzing came a fire-dart thitled, 

Asifa thunder-bolt had there beene whirled. © s 

They hadalſoother meanes, to the vſe ofwhich,cuſtome enured them, and that byrea- 

ſon of mexpcricnce ſeeme incredible to-vs; wherewiththey ſupplied thedefeRt of our pow- 
der and bullets. They with fuch fury darted their Piles, and with ſuch force hurled their 
javelins, that they oftenpierced two targets and two armed men through, as it were with a 
ſpit . They hitas ſureand as farre withtheir ſlings;as with any other ſhot: Saxis globofes furs 
de, mare apertum inceſſentes : coronas modics circuls magno ex mtervalls loci aſſueti trayceve : non 
capita modo hoſtium unulerebant, (ed quem locum eſtinaſſent. White they were boyes, with round 
ones in a ſling ynaking ducks and drakes upon the ſea,they accuſtomed to caft through round marks 
of [mall compaſſe a great diſtance off: whereby they, not onely hit and hyrt the heads of their enemies, 
but wouldſbrke any place they aymed-at, Their battering or munthering picces repreſented, as 
well the effc&, as the dattering and thundering noiſe ofours : adiftns manium cum terribilh 
font editos , pavor & trepidatio capis, At the banterie of the walles made with a terrible noiſe, 
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feare, and trembling begane to attach them within. The Gaules our ancient forefathersjn 1 
fa, hated mortal ch exeacherous and flying weapons, as they that were taughtty 
hand'to hand, and with more courage. Non tam perentibua plagis moventur, vbi latior og. 
ahior plage oft, etiam glorioſms ſe pugnare putant 3 ydem quum aculens fagitte ant glandu abty 
introſus tent vulnere in ſpeciem uri: tum nn rabiew & prdorem tam parue perimentis peſts verſ, 
proſternunt corpora humnn. They are not ſo much moued with wide gaſher,where the wound umn; 
broad then it is deepe, there they thinke, that they fight with more bravery, but whenthe Ning of 
arrow or a bullet vith a ſmall wound to ſhew galles them inwardh, then falling into rage and ſlum, 
f, their bogtes on the ground. | | 
A modell or picture very ncere vnto an harqgebuſada. The ten thouſand Grzciangin 
theirlone-lingnng, and farre-famous retreate, encountered with a certaine nation, thatey. 
ceedingly much endomaged them with (tiffe ſtrong and great bowes, and fo long arrowes, 
that taking them-vp,they might throw them after themaner ofa dart,and with thempierce; 
targetandan armed man through and through. T he engines which Dioniſre mventedin 5;. 
racu/ato ſhoote and caſt mightic big arrowes,or rather timber-pieces, & huge-great ſtones, 
ſo farre and with ſuch force, did greatly repreſent, and come very neere our moderne inven. 
tions. Wee maynotallo forget, the pleaſant ſeate, which one named maiſter Peter Pol, do. 


_ Rorin divinitie vſed to fit vpon his mule, who as Mforftreler reporteth, was wont to ride 


Loces.li,4.681 
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and downe the ſtreetcs of Parze, ever fitting ſideling, as women vie. He alſofaith in ano. 
ther place, that the Gaſcoines had certaine horſes ſo fierce and ternble, taughtto turne and 
ſtop ſodainely inrunning, whereat the French, the Piccards, the Flemmings, and Braban- 
tins ( asthey who were never accuſtomed to ſee the like) were greatly amazed and thought 
ita wonder: I vſe his very words. (/ar ſpeaking of thoſe of Swerbes, ſaith, In any gr. 
miſh or fizht on horſe- backe, they often alight to combate on foote, having ſo trained and 
taught their horſes, that ſolong as the fight laſteth, they never bouge from their maiſter 
ſide, that ifneede require, they may ſodainely mount-vp againe : and according to their 
naturall cuſtome; there is nothing accounted more baſe or vile, then to vſe ſaddles or bar- 
dels, and they greatly contemme and ſcorne ſuch as vſe them : So that a few of themfeare 
not tocncounter with a troupe farre exceeding them in number. That which I have other 
omes wondered-at, toſec a horſe faſhioned andtaught, that a man having buta wandein 
his hand, and his bridle looſe- hanging over his eares,mightat his pleaſure manage,and make 
him turne, ſtop, runne, cariere, trot, gallop, and whatever elſe maybe expeRed of ancxcel 
lent ready horſe,was common amonglt the Maſlilians,who never vſcd either bridle or fadle. 
- Et gens quenudoreſidens Maſſiha dorſo, 

Ore leni fleftit, frenorum neſciauirga. Q 

Maſſihan horſemen on bare horſe. backe-fit 

Manage with light rod, without reynes or bit. 

Et Numide infren cingunt. 

Numidians who their horſes ride 

| Without bit,round about vs bide. 
Equiſme frent, geformis ipſe curſhs, rigida cernice & extents capite currentinm : The horſes 

being without bridles, their courſe is ll fanoured, they running with a ſlifſe necke, and out-firetch' 
head ( hike a roaſted Pigge: ) eAlphonſus King of Spaine, that firſt eſtabliſhed the order 
of Knights,called the order of the Bend or skarfe, amonoſt other rules. deviſed this one, that 
none of them,vpon paine to forfaite a marke of filver, for every time offending, ſhouldevel 
ride either mule or mulet; as 1 lately read in Guevaras epiſtles, of which whoſoever called 
them his goldenepiſtles , gavea judgement farre different from mine. The Corrtierfaiths 
That before his toe , t was counted a great ſhame in agentleman to be ſeene riding yp0u 4a mule: 
Whereas the Abyſlines are ofa contrary opinion, who accordingly as they are advanced 
to places of honour, or dignitie , abqut their Prince, called Preſter-thon {o doe they more 
and more affe&t m figneof pompe and ſtate, toride vpon large-great mules. Xenophen 16+ 
porteth,that the Aſſiriar were ever wont to keepe theirhorles faſt-ticdin fetters or gyv&% 
andeverin the ſtable,they were ſo wilde and furious. And for that they required fo much 
cune to vnſhackle, and to harniſh them, (leſt protrating of ſo long tume, might, if they 
ſhould chance at vnawares, and being vnreadie, ts be ſurpriſed by their enemies, cndomage 


them) they never tooke vptheir quarter inany place,except it were wel dyked & mercncher: 


T he firſt Booke. 


His {irms, whom he maketh fo cunning inhorſemanſhip, did alwayes wil his horſes at a 
certaine ſtint, and would never ſuffer them to have any meate before they had deſerved the 
ſame by the ſweate of fomeexerciſe. If the Scithiansin time of warre chanced to be brought 
to any necellitic of victualls, thereadieſt remedic they had, was tolet their horſes blood, and 
therewithall quenched their thirſt, and nouriſhed themſelves. PE» 

Vent & epoto Sarmatg paſt equo. 

'TheScithian alſo came, who ſtrangely feedes 

. _.... Ondrinking outhis horſe ( or thathe DIeeges)-———-— 

T hoſe of Crotta being hardly beſiegeþby 4erellus, were reduced to fo hard apinch, and 
Nrait neceſſitie of all maner of other bev@age, that they were forced to drinke the (tal: or v- 
rine of their horſes. To verifte how th better cheape the Turkes doe both levie, con-= 
du, and maintainethcir armies, then we Chriſtians doe; They reporte, that beſides their 
ſouldiers never drinke any thing bur water,and feede on nothing butrice, and drie-falt fleſh, 
which they reduce intoa kinde of powder (whereof cvery pnvate man doth commonly ca- 
ry ſo mach about him, as will ſ:rve for a moneths proviſion) and for a ſhift, will livea 
long time with the blood of their horſes; Wherein they ve to puta certaine quantitie of \;]r, 
as the Tartares and Moskovites doe. Theſe new: diſcovered people of the [ndies, when 
the Spaniardes came firſt amongſt them, eſteemed that aſwell men as horſes, were eyther 
gods, or creatures farre beyond, andexcelling theirnatureinnobilitie. Some of which,after 
they were vanquiſhed by them, comming to ſuc for peace and beg pardon at their handes, 
to whome they brought preſents of gold, and ſuch viands as their country yeelded; omitted 
not to bring the ſame, and as much vnto their horſes, and with as ſolemne Orations as they 
had made vnto men, taking their neighings, asa language of truce and compoſition, In the 
hether Indies,the chiefe and royalleſt honour was antiently wont to be , 'to ride vpon an E- 
Jephant; the ſecond to goe in Coaches drawne withfoure hotſes ;tliethird, to ride vppon a 
Camell; thelaſt and baſeſt, was to be carried or drawne by one horſe alone. Some of our 
moderne Writers report, to have ſeene ſome Countries in that climate, where the people 
ride oxen, with packe-ſiddles, ſtirrqps, and bridles, by which they were carried very caſily, 

nintus Fabins Maximns Rutifianus, warring againlt the Samnitcs,and ſeeing that his horſe- 


men, 1 three or foure charges they he , had miſled to breake and runne throu 


mies batcalion atlaſt reſolved thus,that they ſhould all vnbridle their horſes,and with'mdine 


force of ſharpe ſpurres pricke and broach them; which'done, the horſes as enraged; tooke 
ſuch a running, thocow, and athwart the enemies cawpe, armes and men, that nought was 
able to refiſt them; and with ſuch afiirie, that by opening, ſhouldring, and oyerthrowing, 
the battalion, chey made way for his Infanterie , which there committed a moſt bloody 
flaughter, and obtained anotable yiRtorie. The ike was commaunded and effeAed by 
Dumas Fulvins Flaceui againſt the Celtiberians : 1d cum maiore viequornm faciets, fi effr a- 
natus in hofles equos immittits ; quod ſepe Romanos equites cum lande feciſſe memorie proditum 
eft. Detratli que franu bus vitro cttrog, cum magna ſtrage hyftinm mnfrafttx omnibus hattistran{> 
currerunt. That ſhall you doe with more violence of horſe, if you force your horſe vubridled on the 
enemie; which « is recorded, the Reman horſemen have often perfourmed with great proofe and 
praiſe. So pulling off the bridles , they twice ranne throuth forward, and backe agame with great 
ſlanghter of the enemie, all therr lannces broken. | 
he duke of Mo/covie did antiemtly owe this reverence vnto the T artares; at what time 
ſo-ver they {:nt any Ambaſſadors ts him, that hee muſt goe meete them on foote,and pre- 
ſent them with a goblet full of mares-milke (a drinke counted very delicious among{t them) 
which whilſt they weredrinking,, if anydrop chaunced to be ſpilt vpon their horſes haires, 
he was, by duty, bound to licke the ſame vp with his tongue. The army which the Emperor 


Buazeth had ſentinto R«fſia,was overwhelmd by ſo-horrible a tempeſt of ſnow, hat to find 


ſome ſhe!ter &to ſave themſelves from the extreamitic of the cold, myny adviſed tokil and 
vnpanch their horſes, and enterintotheir panches;to enjoy and finde ſome cafe by:that vi. 


Mart.ſpeftac.3 
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tall heate. Baiazeth after that bloody and tragicaltconfiit wherein he was overthrowne by - 


the Scithian Tambirr lane ,'inſecking to clcape,:had no doubt ſavedhimſelfe , by the ſwift- 
Neſle ofan Arabian mare;on which he was mounted that day,if:vnkuekily he had not beene 


forced toletherdrinke her fill inpaſling over ariver, which madeherfſo faint and foundred, 


that he was calily overtaken andapptchended by thoſe _ purſued him. The commonſay- 
| 2 | us 
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:no is, that toletahorſe ale after afull cariere, doth take downe his ſpeede;but I woulg 
Kh. thought that drinking had done it, but rather ſtrengthened and heartned him, * 
Craſſus <a wh alongſt the citty of Sards, found certainc thickets,wherin were great ſtore 
of ſnakes andſerpents,on which his horſes fed very bungerly,which thing as Herodaras (auþ, 
was an ill-boding-prodigie vnto his affaires. We call him anentrre horſe, that hath hisfu] 
| mane, and whole eares,and which in ſhew,or at a muſter,doth not excecd others. The [,. 
cedemonians having defeated the Athenians in Sicte, returning in great pompe and glory 
from the viRorie, into the Citty of Sirec»/a, among other Bravadoes of theirs, cauſeg 
ſuch horſes as they had taken from their enemies tobe ſhorne all over, and ſoled themin 
triumph, Alexander fought with a nation called Dabas, where they went to warre twoand 
two,all armed vpon one horſe, but when they cameto combate, one muſt alight,andſoſuc. 
ceſſively one fought on foote, andthe other on horſe backe, cach in his turne one after ano. 
ther. I am perſiwaded that in reſpeRt ofſufficiencie,of comelinclle, & of grace on horſeback, 
no Nation goeth beyond vs. A good horſe-man, ({pcaking according to our phraſe)ſeem- 
cth racher to reſpec an vndiſmayed courage, then an affeed cleane ſeate. Theman mot 
$Skillfull,beſt and ſureſt-ſitting,comelieſt-graced, and nimbleſt-handed, to fit, toride, and 
mannage a horſe cunning]y,that ever I knew, & that beſt pleaſed my humor,was Monſieur 
de Carnevalet, who was Maiſter of the horſe vnto our King Heyry the ſecond. I haveſeene 
a man take his full cariere, ſtanding boult-vp-right on both his feet inthe ſaddle,leap downe 
co the ground from-it,and turning backe take-off the ſaddle, and preſently ſet-it on againe 
asfaſt as ever it was,andthen leap intoeit againe,andall this did hewhilſt his horſe was run. 
ning asfaſt as might be with hisbridle on hisnecke. Ihave alſo ſeene him ride over a bonet 
or cap,and being gone a good diſtance from-it , with his bow ſhooting backward,to ſticke 
many arrows inthe ſame;then fitting ſtil in the ſaddle totake vp any thing from the ground: 
To ſet one foote to the ground, and keepethe other in the ſtirrop,and continually running 
doe athouſardſuchtumbling and apiſhtricks, wherewith he got his living. There hayein 
my timetwo men beene ſeencin Conſiaminople, bothat once vpon one horſe, andwhoin 
his ſpeedieſt running,would by turns,farſt one,and then another, leap down tothe ground, 
and then into the ſaddle againe,the one (till taking the others place. And another, who one. 
ly with his tecth,and without the helpe of any hand, would bridle,curry,rubbe,dreſſe,ſaddle, 
guirt, and harniſh his horſe. Another,that betweene two horſes, and both ſadled, ſtanding 
vperight, with one foote in the one, and the ſecondin the other, did beare another man on 
hisarmes, ſtanding vp-right, runne afull ſpeedy courſe, and the vppermoſt to ſhoote and 
hitte any marke with his arrowes. Divers have bin ſcene, who ſtanding on their heads, and 
with their legs out-ſtretched-aloft, having many ſharp-pointed cimitaries faſtnedrounda- 
boutthe ſaddle,to gallop a fullſpeed. While I was a yoong lad, I ſaw the Prince of Suinone 
at Neples, manage a yoong,aroughand fierce horſe, and ſhew all maner of horſe-man-ſhip; 
To holde teſtons or realles vnder his knees, and tees, fo faſt, asif theyhad beene clovecd 
or nayled there,and all to ſhew his ſure, ſteedy,and vamovableſitting, 
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I Would willingly excuſe our people for having no other patterne or rule of perſonne 
his owne cuſtomes, his ownefaſhions: - For, its acommon vice, not onely inthe vul 
forte, but asit were inall men, to bend their ayme, and frame their thoughts vnto thefalh- 
ons,wherein they were borne. I ampleaſed when he ſhallſce Fabricius or Lefne, who be- 
cauſe they arencither attired nor faſhioried according to our manner, that he condemne 
their countenance to be ſtrange, and their cariage barbarous. But I bewaile his particular 
indiſcretion, in thathe ſuffereth himſclfe to beſo blinded, and deceived by the al we of 
preſent cuſtome, and that if cuſtome pleaſcth, heis readic to change opinion, and varic -_ 
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viſe,cvery moneth,nay every day,andjudgeth ſodiverſly ofhimſclfe. When he wore ſhort- 
waſted doublets, and but little Jower then his breaſt,he would maintaine by militant reaſons, 
that the waſte was in his right place: but when notlong after he came to weare them ſolong- 
waſted, yea almoſt ſolow as his privities, then began he to condenme the former faſhion, 
as fond, intollerable and deformed; and to commend the. latter, is comely , handſome, 
and commendable. Anew faſhion of apparrell creepeth no ſooner into vſe,butpreſently he 
blameth and difpratſcth the olde, and that with ſo earneſt areſolution, and yniverſall a con. 
ſent,that you wouldlay, it is ſome kinde of madnes, or ſclfe-fond humor, that oiddieth his 
vnderſtanding. | | 
And foraſmuch as our changing or altering of faſhions, is ſo ſodaine and new-fangled, 
that the inventions, and new deviſes of all the tailors inthe world, cannot ſo faſtinventno- 
veltics,it muſt neceſ[arily follow that negleRed, and ſtale-rejefted faſhions doe often come 
" intocreditand vicagaine : And the lateſt and neweſt, within a while-after come to be out- 
caſt and diſpiſed , and that onefelfe ſame judgement within the {pace of fifteene or twentie 
yeares admitteth,not onely two or three different, but alſo cleane contrarie opinions, with 
ſolight and incredible an inconſtancie,that any man would wonder-at. Thereisnomanſo 
uttle-craftic amongſt-vs, that ſuffreth not himſelfe to be enveigled and over-reached by this 
contradition, and that isnot incenſibly dazeled, both with his inward and externall cycs. 
I will here huddle-vp ſome few ancient faſhions that I remember : Some of them like vnto 
ours,other-ſome farre differing from them: Tothe end,that having ever this continuall ya- 
riation of humane things in our minde, we may the better enlighten and confirme our tran- 
ſported judgement. That manner of fight which we vſe now adaics with rapier and cloke, 
was alſo vſed among the Romans,as ſaith Ce/ar.Simiſtris ſagos invotuunt gladioſque aiftringunt: cf. Bel.cin.l.! 
They wrap their left axines tu their clokes, and draw their ſworder. We may tothus day obſerve 
this vice to be amongſt vs, and which we have takenfrom them, that is,to ſtay ſuch paſſen« 
gers a5 we mecteby.the way, andforce them totell-vs , whothey are, whence they come, 
whither they goe; and to count-it as aninjurie, and cauſe of quarrell, if they refuſe toan- 
{were our demaund. In Baths, which our forefathers vſed daily before meals, as ordinanly 
as we viewater to waſh our hands, when firſt they came into them, they waſhed but their 
ares andlegges, but afterward (which cuſtome laſted many aftcr-ages; andto this day 
continueth amongſt divers nations of the world) their whole body over,with compounded 
and perfumed waters,in ſuch forte as they held-it as a great teſtimonie of ſimplicitie,to waſh 
themſelves in pure and vncompounded water: Such as were moſt delicate,and effeminate, 
were wont to perfume their whole bodies over and over, three or foure times every day; 
Andoften (as our French women have lately takcn-vp) to picke and ſnip out the haires of 
their forchead,ſo they of all their body. | 
Dug petins,qued cryratibi,quod brachia vells. Mart.lib.z. 
That you from breaſt, legges, armes,the haire epi-62,1. 
Neately pull-off (to make them faire.) 
Although they had choile of ointments fit for that purpoſe. 
Philatro ntet aut arida latet abdua creta. Lib.6.epi.93.9. 
She ſhines with oyntments that make haireto fall, | 
Or with ſowre chalke ſhe over. covers all. | 
They lovedto lieſoft, and on fine-dowlne-beds, alleaging lying on hard matreſſes asa 
ſigne of paticnce. They fedlying on their beds,neereafter the manner of the Turkes nows» 
adaies. | | 


Inde thoro pater e/Encal ſic or(t ab alto. Yirg. En.l.2.2 
Father e/Eneas thus gan ſay, | | 
From ſtately.couch where then helay. 

Andit isreported of (ts lwniar, that after the battcll of Phar/alia, and that he began 
to mourneand bewaile the nuſſerable ate of the common-wealth, and ill condition of pub 
like affaires, he ever eateſitting on the ground, folowinganauſterc, and obſcruing a _ 
kinde of life. The Beſo las manos was vicd as a figneof honor and humilitie,onely, toward 
Feat perſons. Iffriends mt, after friendly alutations, they vicd to kiſle one another, as the 

cgctians doe at this day. 

Gratati/que darem cum dulcibus o[cula verbi. | 
| P 3 _ Give 
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Give hir I would with greetings 
Kiſſes with ſweete words enterlaced. = 
And in ſaluting or ſuing to any great man, they touched his knees. Paficlerthe Philoſs. 
pher,brother vnto (7ates,comming to ſalute one, whereas he ſhould have caricd his handto 
his knee, caried the ſame vnto his genitories. Theparticſaluted , having rudely puſhthin 
away; hat? quoth he,zs nor that part yours 4s well as the other ? Their manner of feeding way 
25 0urs,their fruit laſt. They were wont to wipe their tailes(this vaine ſuperſtition of worde 
muſt bee left vnto women) with a ſponge, and that's the reaſon why Spongia in Latinig 
counted anobſcene word: which ſponge was ever tied tothe end of a ſtaffe,as witneſſahthe = 
ſtoric of him, that was caried to be deyoured of wilde beaſts before the people, who defi... 
ring leaveto goe to privie beforehis death, and having no other meanes to kill hinſelfe, 
thruſt downe the ſponge and ſtaffe, hee found inthe privie, into his throte, wherewith he 
choked himſdfe. Having ended the delights of nature,they were wont to wipe their privities 
with perfumed wooll. | 
Alt tibi nil faciam, ſed lota mentula lana. 
Totheeno ſuchthing will I bring, 

| But with waſh't wooll another thing; - 


| Inevery ſtreete of Rome were placed tubs, and ſuch veſſels for paſſengers to make water. in, 


Puſi ſepe iacum propter, ſe ac dolia curta 

Somno deinnFl credunt extollere veſtem. 

Children aſleepe oft thinke they take vp all 
Neere to ſome pilling tub,ſome lake,(ſome wall.) 

They vſed to breake their faſt, and nonchion betweene meales, and all ſummer time, had 
men that ſolde ſnowevp and downe the ſtreetes, wherewith they refreſhed their wines; of 
whom ſomewereſodaintie, that all winter long they vſcd to put ſnow into their wine, not - 
deeming it colde enough, Principall, and noble men had their cup- bearers, taſters, carvers, 
and buffons to make them merrie . In Winter their viandes were brought and ſet on 
the boord vpon arches, as we vſc chafing diſhes3 and had portable kitchins (of which] 
have ſcene ſome) wherein might be drawne, whereſocver one liſt, a whole ſervice and meſle 
of meate. | | 

Hu vobu epulas habete laxts, 
Nos offendunur ambulante cen. | 
Take to you daintie-mouth'dfich ſting feaſts; 
| With walking meales we are offended gueſts. | 

Andin ſummer they often cauſed cold water (being caricd through pipes)to drill ypon 
them as they ſate in their dining-chambers, or lowe parlers, where in ceſterns, they kept 
ſtore of fiſh alive , which the by-ſtanders might at their pleaſure, chuſe and take withtheir 
handes, and have-it dreſt every man according to his fantafie. Fiſh hath ever had this pti- 
viledge, as at this day it hath; that chiefe Gentlemen, are pleaſed, and have $killto drefl>i 
beſt : Andto ſay truth,thetaſteoffiſhis much more delicate andexquiſit,thenthat offlcſh, 
at leaſtin mine. Butinall mannerof magnificence, deliciouſnes, riotous gluttonie, inven- 
tions of voluptuouſnes, wantonnes,and ſumptuoſitie, we truly endeyor, as much as may be, 
to equalland come neere them : For, our will and taſte is as much corrupted as theirs, but 
our 5kill andſufficiencieis farre ſhortof them : Our witis no more capable,and our ſtrength 
no more able, to approachand match them in theſe vitious and blame-worthie parts,then1in 
vertuous and commendable aftions : For, both proceedefrom a vigor of ſpirite, and farte- 
reaching witte 3 which without compariſon, was much greater inthem,then now in vs. And 
mindes, by how much more ſtrong and excellent they are,ſo much leſle facultie and meanes - 
havethey,to doe.cither excellently weli,or notoriouſly ill. Thechicfeſt aime amongſt them, 
was a mcane or mediocrity. The Foremoſt or Laſt,n writing or ſpeaking, had no ſignification 
of preheminence or greatries, as may evidently appeare by their writings. They would a 
familiarly and as ſoone ſay. Oppins and Ceſar, as Ce/ar and Oppines and as indifferently,l and 
thou, as,thou and I. Andthat's thereaſon why l have heretofore noted in the life of Flaw 
nun our French Plutarke, a place, where it ſeemeth thatthe Author, f eaking of the jea- 
louſte of glorie, that was betweene the Atoliansand the Romanes, for the gainc of bittd, 


which they had obtained im common,maketh for the purpoſe, that in Greeke ſongs the th 
| Yd - 


163 


Epig.34.1, 


l 
bo came into the boate,whercas 


Hor.l.1 ſat.s, 
13. 


There runn'saway, a full houref not two, | 
Women were wont tolic on the vtmoſt ſide of the bed, and therefore was (/ar called 
Spondam Regus Nicomeds : King Nicomedes his beds fide. They tooke breath while they were Suet.Jul.Ceſ. 
drinking and vſcd to baptiſe, or put waterintheir wines, Cc. 49. 
— qKts puer ocins i, =... 
R eſtingnet ardentts falern 2 ” —_ 
Pocula praterennte lympha? : 
What boy of mine orthine 
Shall coole our cup of wine 
' With running water fine? 
Thoſe coſcning and minde-decciving countenances of lackeis were alſo amongſt them, 
O Ianegtergo quem nulla ciconia pinſit | 
Nec manns arriculu imitata eſttnobilis albas, 
Nec lingue quantuns fret canis Apula tautum-- 
O lanas, i behindeno Storks- bill doth deride, 
Nor nimble hand reſembling mak's cares white and wide, 
Nor ſo much tonguelil d out, as dogges with thirſt ore-dride. 
The Argian and Romane Ladies, mournedin white, as our dames wont to doe; andifI 
might be credited, and beare-ſ{way amoneſt them, they ſhovld continue ic (till. But becauſe 
there are many bookes,that treate of this argument, I will ſay no more of-it. 
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T he fiftieth Chapter. 


_ Of Democritns and Heraclitus. | 


| $4 or 5 an inſtrument for all ſubje&s,and medleth every where. And therefore in the 

Eſſayes I make of it,there is no maner of occafion, Iſcekenot to employ therein. If itbe a 
ſubje& I vnderſtand not my ſelfe, therein I make triall of it, ſounding afarre off the depth of 
the ford, and finding the ſame over deepeformy reach, I keepe my ſclfe on the ſhoare. And = 
toacknowledge not tobeable to wadethrough, isa part of it's effe, yea of ſuch whereof 
he wanteth moſt. If T light vpon avaine andidle ſubje&,I aſſay to trie,and endeyor to ſee, 
whether I may findea good ground to worke vpon,and matter to frame a body,and where- 
with to builde and vnder-lay-it. Sometimes I addreſſe my judgement and contrive-it to a 
noble and out-worne ſubjeR,whercin is nothing found ſublifting of n ſelfe, the bigh way to 
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ometimes heſaith,this ortha 
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ſlate. Thereforelet vs take nomoreexcuſes from external! a fo of things. To ysitbe- 
longeth to give our ſelves accoumpt of it. Our good, and our evill hath no dependency, but 
from ourſelves. Let vs offer our vowes and offerings vntoit; and not to fortune. Shehath 
no power over our maners. Why ſhall I not judge of Alexander, as | am fitting anddrinke 
iog at Table, and talking in good company? Orifhee wereplaying at Cheſle, what firing 
of his witte doth not touch or harpe on this fond-childiſh,and time-conſuming play? I lothe 
and ſhunne-it,only becauſe there is not ſport inough init, and that in his recreation, heiso- 
ver ſerious with vs, being aſhamed I nuiſt apply that attention thervnto, as might beinploy- 
edonſome good ſubjef. He was no more buſicd im levying his forces and preparing for 
his glorious paſſage into Ina; nor this other in diſintangling and diſcovering of a paſlagr, 
whencedependcth the wel-fare and ſafety of mankind. See how much our mind troublath 
this idiculous ammuzing if all hir ſinnewes bandy not. How amply ſhe giveth every one 
Law inthat,to know and direQly to.judge of himſelfe. Tdo not more yniver{ally view and 
feele my elte in any other poſture. What paſſion doth not exerciſe vs therevnto? Choller, 
{pight,hatred,impatience,and a vehement ambition toovercome, in a matter wherinit were 
haply more excuſible to be ambitious for to be vanquiſhed. For,a rare pte-excellency,and 
beyond the commionreach, in ſo frivolous athing, is much miſ-ſeeming a man ofhonour: 
What ſay of this example,may beſpoken of all others. Everie parcell, every oc pationof 
a man, accuſcth, and ſheweth him equal vnto another. Democritzes and Heraclitus were two 
Philoſophers, the firſt of which, finding and deeming humane condition to be yaine and ris 
diculous,did never walke abroad, but witha laughing, ſcorneful and mocking countenance: 


Whereas Herachtws taking pittie and compaſſion of the very ſame condition of ours, Wi 
continuallie ſcene with a ſadde, mournetull, and heavy cheere, and with teares tricking 

I=xen.$at.10. doywnchis blubbredeyes. Alter 
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Protuleratque pedemflebat contrarins after. 

One From his dore,his foote no ſooner paſt, 

But ſtraight helaughnthe other wept as faſt. 

1like the firſt humour beſt, not becauſe it is more pleafing to laugh, then to weepe3 but 

for it is more dildainefull, and doth more condemne ys then the other. And me thinkes we 
cannever bee ſufficiently deſpiſed, according to our merite. Bewailing and commiſcration, 
arecommixed with ſome eſtimation ofthe thing moaned and wailed. Things ſcorned and 
contemned, arethought to be ofno worth. I cannot be perſwaded,there can beſo much ill 
lucke in vs, asthereis apparant vanitic, norſo much malice, as ſottiſhneſle. We are notſo 
full ofevill,as of voydneſle and inanitic. We arenot ſo miſerable, as baſe and abjeR. Even 
ſo Diogenes, who did nothing but triflle,toy,and dally with himſelf,in rumbling and rowling 
of his tub,and flurting at Alexandey,accoumprting vs butfllies,and bladders puft with winde, 
was a more ſharpe, a more bitter, and a more ſtinging judge, and by pry moo aan juſt 
and fitting my humour, then 7imoy, ſurnamed the hater of all mankinde. Forlooke what a 
man hateth,the ſamething hetakes to hart. 7*0» wiſhtall evill mightlight on-vs;, He was 
paſſionatein deſiring our ruine. He ſhunned and loathed our converſation as dangerous 
and wickedzand of adepraved nature: Whereas the other did ſolittle regarde-vs ,that wee 
could neither trouble nor alter him by our contagion} forſooke our company, not for feare, 
but for diſdaine of our commerce : He never thought vs capable or ſufficient to doe either 
oood orcvill, Of theſame ſtaipe was theanfwere of Starihus, to whom Brutus ſpake to 
winne him to take his part,and adhere to the conſpiracy againſt Ceſar : He allowed the cn- 
terprize to be very juſt,but diſalowed of the men that ſhould performethe ſame, as vnworthy 
that any man ſhould put himſclfein any adventurefor them: Comformableto the diſcipline 
of Hegeſias, who ſaide, That a wiſe man ought never to doe any thing but for himſelfe; foraſmuch 
as healone is worthy to have any aCtion performed for:and to that of Theodorny,who thought 
it an ininflice that a wiſe man ſhould in any caſe hazard himſelf for the good and benefit of his cuone 
try,or to indanger his wiſedome for faoles. Our owne condition is as ridiculous, as rifible. 


— ——_— 


| The one and fiftieth Chapter. | 


Of the vaniie of Wardes. 


|  & Rethoricianof ancient times,ſaid, that his trade was, to make (mall things appeare and 
ſcemegreat. Itis a ſhooemaker,that can make great [hooes for alittle foote. Had hee 
lived in Sparta,he had doubtleſſe beene well whipped, for profeſling afalſe, a cozening and 
deccitfull arte. And I thinke, Archidawns King of that Cittie, did nat without aſtoniſhment 
liſten vnto the anſwer of Thucydides, of whom he demaunded,whether he, or Pericles, was 
the ſtronger and nimbleſt wreſtler;zwhoſe anſwer was this, Towr queſtion Sir,zs very hard to be 
decidedsfor zf in wreitlng with bim, I give hima fall, with bu faire words he per/wadeth thoſe that 
ſew him on the ground,that he never fell and ſo gets the viftorie. Thoſethat mask and paint wo- 
men, commitnotſo foule a fault ; for, it isno greatloſle , though a manſce them not , as 
they were naturally borneand vnpainted : Whereas theſceprofelle to deceive and Ws 
notour eyes, but our judgement 3 and to baſtardizc and corrupt the eſlence of things. Thoſe 
common-wealths,that have maintained themſelves ina regular, formall, and well politicd e- 
ſtate, as that of Creere and Lacedemon, did never make any great eſtecme of Orators . Ari- 
ſton did wiſely define Rhetorike to be a Science, to perſwade the vulgare people : Sotrates and 
Plato, tobe an Art todeceive andflatter. Andthoſe which deny itinthe generall deſcription, 
- doeevery where intheir precepts verifie the ſame. The Mahometanes, by reaſon of it's in- 
vtilicie, forbid the teaching of it vnto thar children. Andthe Athenians , perceiving how 
pernicious the profeſſion and vſe thereof was, and of what credite in their Cittie, ET | 
that their principall parte, which is to mooveaffeRions, ſhoulde bee diſmiſſed and taken a- 
way,together with all exordinms and perorations. It is an inſtrument deviſed,to buſic,to ma- 
| age, 
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nage, and toagitate a vulgar and diſordered multitude; andis an implement emplo 16d, ba 
FL diſtewpred andficke mindes, asphyſickeis about crazed bodies. And wk I | 
cither the vulgar, theignorant, orthe generalitic have had all power,as that of Rhodeshoſ 
of Athens, and that of Rome, and where things h.veever beene in continual diſturbance & 
yproare,thither have Orators and the profeſſours of that Art flocked. And vert, 


| If it bee. 
well looked into , you ſhall finde very few mcn in thoſe common-wealths, that wit, 


_ outhelpe of eloquence have attained to any worthy eſtimation and credite: Pompey, (ſm, 


Craſſm, Luculus, Lentulns, AMetellns, have thence taken their greateſt ſtay and furtherance 
whereby they have aſcended vnto that height and greatneſſc of authoritie , wherevnto they 
atlaſt attained,and againſt the opinion of better times have more prevailed with words,than 
with armes. For, L. Volumnias ſpeaking publikely in favour of the eleQion, which ſome 
had made of Quintus Fabins, and Publins Decins, to be Conſulles; faith thus; They are mey 
borne unto warte,of high ſpirites, of great performance,and able to effett any thing, but rude ſimple 
and marted inthe combate of talking, minaes traely Conſalare. They only are gooa Pretors, toy 
inftice in the (ittie, (ſaith he) that are ſubtile, cante/ons, well. fpoken, wily, and lppe-wiſe , Flg. 
quence hath chiefely flouriſhed m Rowe when the common-wealths affaires have beenein 
worſt eſtate, andthatthe devouring T cmpeſt of civill broyles, and inteſtine warres did moſ} 
agitate and turmoyle them. Even as arancke,free and yntamed ſoyle, beareth the ranckeft 
and ſtrongeſt weeds, wherby it ſeemeth that thoſe common-weales,which depend of anah. 
ſolute Monarch,havel-ſ[eneede of-it then others: For,that fooliſhnefle and faciltie which 
is found in the common multitude,& which dothſubjeRthe ſame, to be managed, perſia. 
ded,and led by the eares, by theſweet alluring and ſenſe-entrancing ſound of this harmony, 


- withoutduely weighing, knowing, or cone” Wa. the trueth of _ by the force of reaſon, 
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This facility and eaſy-yeelding, I ſay,is not ſo ca(ily found in one only ruler,andit is more ez« 
fie to warrant him from the impreſſion of this poyſon, by good inſtitution and ſound coun. 
ſell. There was never ſeenc any notable or farre-renowmed Orator to come out of ace 
den or Perſia . WhatT have ſpoken of-it, hath beene vpon the ſubjeRofan Italian, whoml 
have latelic entertainedinto my ſervice. Who during the life ofthe whilom cardinall (arafa 
ſerved him in the place of ſteward of his houſe. Enquiring of his charge, and particular qua- 
lty, he tolde mee, along, formall and eloquent diſcourſe of the ſcience or skill of epicuriſme 
and gluttonie,with ſuch an Oratory-gravitie,and Magiſtrale countenaunce, as if he had dif- 
coated of ſome high-mylterious point of divinitie, wherein he hath very methodically de- 
cafred and diſtinguiſhed ſundry differences of appetites : Firſt of that which a man hathfa- 
ſting,then ofthat men haveafterthe firſt,the ſecond,and third ſervice. The ſeverall meanes 
how ſometimes to pleaſe-it ſimply, andother times to ſharpen and provoke the ſame; the 
olicy and rare invention of his ſawces: Firſt,in general terms, than particularizing the qua- 
ties and ſeverall operations of the ingredients, and their effeRs: The differences of ſaades 
according totheir diſtinſcaſons,which muſt be ſerved-in warme, and which cold: Thema- 
ner how to dreſle, how to adorne, and embelliſh them, ro make them more pleaſing tothe 
fight. Afterthat,heentredinto alarge and farre-fetcht-narration, touching the true order, 
and due methodc of ſervice, full of goodly and important conſiderations. 
—— Nec minino ſane diſcrimine reffert, 
4 geſtu lepores,5- quo gallina ſecetury. 
What grace we vſe, it makes ſmall diff rence, when 
We carve a Hare,or elſe breake vpa Henne. 

And all that filled vp and ſtuffed with rich magnificent words,wel couched phraſes, ora 
tory figures, and patheticall apa ty ken as learned men vſe and employ in ſpeaking 
of the Governement of an Empire, which made me remember my man. 

Hoc ſalſum eſt, hoc aduſium eſt, hoc lautum ft parum, 
Iled reftt iterum fic memento,ſedulo, 

Aoneo que poſſum pro mea ſapientia. | 
Poſftremo tanquam in ſpeculum,in patinas, Demea, 
Inſpicere ubeo, & moneo quid fatlowſus ſit, 

This diſh isſalt,this burnt, this not ſo fine, 

That is well done,do ſo againezThus I 


As my beſt wiſedomeſerves,all things aſſigne. 
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Laſtly Sir, commaund,they neatly prie, 
On diſhes,asaglaſle, ; I 
And ſhew what needfull was. 29326) 5 1 

Yet didthoſe ſtrift Grzcians commend the order and diſpoſition, which Paulus «Emilie 
#: obſerved in the banquet he made them at his returne from Aacedon : But heere I ſpcake 
not ofthe effc&s,but ofthe wordes. I know not whether they worke that in others , which 
they doe in mee; But when I heare our ArchiteAs mouth-out thoſe bigge and ratling 
words of Pulaſters, Arhitraves, (ormxes, Frontiſpices, ( orinthian , and Dorike workes 
and ſuch-like fuſtian-termes of theirs, I cannot let my wandering imagination from aſo- 
daine apprehenſion of epollidonins his pallace,and I finde by effeR, that they are the ſeclie, 
and decayed peeces of my Kitchin-doote. Doe but heare one pronounce Metonomia 
HMetapbore,s Allegory,s/Etymologie,and other ſuch traſh-names of Grammtr,would you not 
thinke,they meant ſome forme of a rare and ſtrange language? They are titles and wordes, 
that concerne your chamber-maides tittle-tattle. It is afoppery and cheating tricke, cofin 
Germane vnto this,to call the offices ofour eltate by the proud titles of the ancient Romans, 
though they have no reſemblanceatall of charge,& leſle of authoritieand power. And this 
| Ikewiſe,whichin wine opinion will on: day remaine as areproch vnto our age, vnworthil 
and yndeſeryedly to beſtow on whom weliſt the moſt glorious Surnames, and loftieſt titles, 
wherewith antiquitiein manielong-continued ages honoured but one or two perſons. Plato 
hathby ſi:ch an vniverſal conſent borne-away the ſurname of Divine, thatno man did ever 
attempt to envy him for-it. And the Italians, which vaunt (and indeede with ſome reaſon)to 
have gencrallic more lively,and farre reaching wits, and their diſcourſe more ſound and fin. 
nowy, then other nations of their tines, have lately therwith embelliſhed Peter Aretine; in 
whom except it be an high-raiſed, prowdly-pufft,nind-movin g,and hart-danting maner of 
ſpeach, yetin good ſooth more then ordinary, witty and ingegious; Butſo new fangled, fo 
extravagant,ſo fantaſtical,ſo deep-labored;& to conclude, beſidesthe eloquence, whichbe 
i as-it may-be,I cannot perceive any thing in it, beyond our exceeding that of manic other 
writers of his age,much leſſe that it in any forte approacheth that ancient divinity. And the 
furnameGreat, we attribute and faſten the ſame on Princes, that haycnothing in them ex- 
cecding popular greatneſle. | 
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T he two and fiftieth (hapter. 


Of the parcimony of onr Forefathers. 


A Tiki Regnlu,Generall ofthe Romanes Army in Afrike, in the middeſt of his glory 

and yiRory againſt the Carthaginians, writ vnto the common. wealth,hat a hynde,or 
plough-boy whom he hadleftalone to over. ſee and husband his land (which in all was but 
ſeaven acres of pane! Andes run away from his charge, &hadſtolne from him all hisimple. 


ments & tools, belongjng to his husbandrie,craving leaveto bediſcharged, & that he nught 
come hometo look to his buſines,for feare his wife & children ſhuld therby be endomaged: 
 theSenate took order for him, and appointedanother man to looke to his land and buſines, 
& made that good vnto him, which che other had ſtolnefrom him, & appointed his wife &. 
children to be maintained at the common-wealths charge. Carothe ehder returning Conſull 
From Spaine, ſold his horſe of ſervice,to ſave the monie he ſhould haveſpent for his tranſport 
by Seainto /tzke: And b:ing chief: Governour in Sardiua, went all his viſitations a foote, 
baving no other traine, but one officer of the common-wealth, who carryed his gowne,and. 
a veſlel] to do ſactifice-in,and for the moſt part carried his male himſclfe. Hee boaſted that 
heenever woare Gowne, that coſt him more thentenne crownes, nor ſent more thenone 
ſhilling ſterling to the market for one whole dayes-proviſion , and hadno Countrie houſe 
rough-caſt or painted-over. Scipio eAEmilianus after he had trumphed twice;and twice bin 
Conſull, went on a ſolemne Legation,accompanied andattended-on onely with ſeaven ſer- 
vantes. It is reported that Hower had never any morethen oneſcryant, Pazo three p: and 
OM ens 
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:efe of the Stoikes ſef,none at all. 7iberw Graccus being, then one of the princpat 
_- ors ON the Romanes and ſentin commiſſion about weightie matters of the - 


mon-wealth was allotted but ſix-pence halfe-penie a day for his charges. 
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The three and fiftieth Chapter. 
Of a ſaying of Ceſar. 


F we ſhall ſometimes ammuſe our ſelves and conſider oureſtate, andthe time we ſpendin 
controlling 0:hers, and to knowe thethinges that are without-vs; would we but emp 
theſamein founding or ſelves throughly, 'we ſhould eaſily perceive how all this our con. 
textures built of weake and decaying pieces. Isitnot an eſpeciall teſtimonie of imperfeai. 
on, that we cannot ſettle our contentment on any onething, and that even of our ownede. 
fireand imagination, it is beyond our power to chuſe what wee ſtandin neede-of ? Where. 
| ofthe diſputation that hath ever beene amongſt Philoſophers bearcth ſufficient witnes, to 
finde-outthe chiefe felicitic or /ummum bonumot man, and which yet doth, and ſhall eter- 
nally laſt without reſolution or agreement. | 
Lucr.1.3.1096, © — dum abeſt quod evemuyd exuperare videtur 
(etera,poſt aliud cum contigit illud avems, 
Et ſas aquatenet, | 
While that is abſent which we wiſh,the reſt 
That ſeemes to paſle,when ought clſcis adreſt, 
That we deſire , withequall thirſt oppreſt, - 
Whatſoeverit bethat fallethinto our knowledge and joviſſance, wefinde, it dothnotſe- 
tifie-vs,and we bill follow and gape after future, vncertaine, and vnknowne things, becaiſe 
the preſent and knowne pleaſe-vsnot,and doe not ſatisfie-vs. Not(as I think) becauſethey 
have not ſufficiently wherewith to ſatiate and pleaſe-vs,but the reaſon is, that we apprehend 
and ſeize on them with an varuly, difordred,and diſeaſed taſte and holde-faſt. 
Lucr.ret, lib.g. Nam cam vidit hic ad v/um que flaotat v/ua, 
| Ommia iam ferme mortalibus eſſe parata, 
Diuitys homines & henore & laude potentes 
Affinere,atque bona natorum excellere fama, 
Nec minus eſſe domi, cuiquam tamen anxia corda, 
Atque animum infeſin cogi ſernire querelis : 
Intellexit it vitium vas facere ipſum, 
Ommiagne illins vitto MN mus 
One collata forts & commoaa queque venirent. 
. For when the wiſeman law,that all almoſt, 
That vſe requires, for men prepared was, 
That men enriches, honors, praiſes boaſt, 
In good reporte of childrenotherspaſle, 
Yetnoneathomedid beare leſle penfive heart, 
But that the minde was forſt to ſerve complaint, 
He knew,that faultthe veſſell did empart, 
Thatall was marr'd within by veſlels taint, 
Whatever good was wrought by any art. 

Our appetite is irreſolute, and yncertaine it can neither holde nor enjoy any thing hand- 
ſomly and after a good faſhion. Man ſuppoſing it is the vice and fault of things he nolleſſeth 
feedcth and filleth himſelfe with Jas. va, which he neither knoweth,nor hath vnder- 

_— ſtanding-of, whereto he applyeth both his defires and hopes, and taketh them as an honor 

Ceſcbel-ejv. li.2 and reverence to himſelf as (air ((ar,Communicfit ds nature,vt invifir latitantibuu atgue me 
Cognitis rebus __ confidamn, TCH exterreamr. It hapneth by the common favlt Ug 

_ that both we are more confident , and more terrified by things wnſeene, things hidden, and 
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The foure and fftieth Chapter, 
Of vaine ſubtilties,or [ubtill deviſes. 


Y $i are certaine frivolous and vaine inventions,or as ſome call them, ſubtilities of wit, 
by meanes of which, ſome men doe often endevor to get credit and reputation : as di« 
vers Poets, that frame whole volumes with verſes beginning with oneletter: we ſee Egges, 
W1nes, Hatchets,Croſles,Globes,Columnes,and divers other ſuch-like figures anciently fa- 
ſhioned by the Grzcians,with the meaſure and proportion of their verics, ſpreading,length- 
ning, and ſhortning them, in ſuch ſort as they juſtly repreſent ſuch and ſucha figure. Such 
was the ſcience andprofeſſion of him,who long time bufied himſclfe, to number how many 
ſeverall wayes the letters of the Alphabet might be ranged, and found-out that incredible 
number mentioned by Platarke. I allow of his op:nion, who having one brought before 
him, that was taught with ſuch induſtrie, and fo curiouſly to caſt a graine of millet with his 
hand, that without ever miſſing, he would every time make-it goe through a needles. eyez 
and being cntreated to beſtowe ſome thing vpon him,(as a reward for fo rarea skill,) very 
pleaſantly and worthily, commaunded, that this cunning workeman ſhould have twoor 
three peckesof millet delivered him, to the end his rare arte and witty labour mightnot re+ 
maine without daily exerciſe. Itis a wonderfull teſtimonie of our judgements imbedlitic, 
that it ſhould commend and allow of things, either for their rareneſſe,or noveltie,or for their 
difficultiethough neither goodnes or profit be joyned vnto them. We come but now from 
my houſe, where we havea while recreated our ſelves, with deviſing who could finde out 
| moſt things, that held by both extreame endes3 As for example , Swe, is inour tonguea 
title onely given to the moſt imminent _ of our ſtate, whichis the King, and yet is 
commonly given to ſome of the vulgar forte, as vnto marchants and pedlers, and nothing 
concerneth thoſe of the midleſorte,and that are betweene both. Women of chicfeſt calling 
and qualitic are called Dames , the meaneſort Damoſells, and thoſe of the baſcſt ranke,are ' 
alſo entitled Dames. The clothes of eſtate, which weſceſet over tables and chaires,are onely 
alowed in Princes houſes, yet we ſee them vſed in Tavernes. Democruus was wont toſay, 
That Gods and beaſtes , had quicker ſenſes and ſharper wittes then men, who are of the middle 
ranhe. The Romances vicedto weare one ſelte fame garment on mourning and on feſtivall 
daies. It ismoſt certainegthat both an extreame feare, and an exceeding heate of courage,doe 
equally trouble and diſtemper the belly. The nicke-name of Tremblant, wherewith Zanchio 
the twelft King of Navarre was ſurnamed, teacheth,that boldenes, as well as fcare, engender 


| aſtartling and ſhaking of thelimbs. Thoſe which armed, either him, or any other of bke 


nature, whoſe skinne would quiver , aſſaied to re-aſſure him, by diminiſhing the danger 


wherein he was like tofallz you have no perfe& knowledge of me (ſaid he) for if my fleſh 
knew how furre my courage wil cre-long carrie-it, it would preſently fall into aflat ſwowne. 
Thar chilneſle, or as I may terme-it, faintnes,which wetfeele after the exercifes of Ven, the 
ſame doth alſo proceede of an over vehement appetite and difordred heate. Exceſlive heate 
and extreame cold do both boile and roſte. Ariſtotle faith, that leaden veſſels doe as well mele 
and conſume away by an exceſſive cold and rigor of winter as by a vebement heat. Both deſire and 
ſatictie fil the ſeates with ſorow,both aboue and vnder voluptuouſnes. Folly and wiſedome 
meete in one point of feeling and reſolution, about the ſuffering of hurpaneaccidents. The 
wiſer fort doch gourmandife and command evill, andothers ignore-it. Thelatter,(asa man 
would {ay)ſhort of accidents,the other,beyond. Who after they have well weighed and con= 
idered their qualities,and duly meaſured, and rightly judged what they are, over-leap them 
by the power of a vigorous courage. They difdaine and tread them vnder foote,as having a 
ſtrong and ſolidemind, againſt which, if fortunes dartes chance tolight, they muſt of neceſ- 
litie be blunted and abated, meeting with fo rehſogs body,as they cannot pierce, or make 


any 
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impreſſion therein. The ordinaric and meanecondition of, men abidethbetweene 
_ ae ; which are thoſe that perceive and have afceling of miſchictes, byt = 
endurethem. Both infancie and decrepitude meete with weakenes of the braine. Covetiſ 
and profufioninalike defire to acquire and hoard-vp. It may wuh likelyhoode bef oken, 
that thereis a kind: of e Abecedarieignorancezpreceeding ſcience: an other doforall,ollgn 
ing ſcience: an ignorance, which ſcience doth begetteven as itſpoilcth the firſt. Offinyy 
Ieſſe- curious, and leaſt-inſtruted ſpirits are made good chriſtians , who imply beleeye 
through reverence and obedience, and arc kept in awe of the lawes. In the meane Vivorof 
ſpirits, and lender capacitie1s engendred the error of opinions: T hey follow the apParance 
of the firſt ſenſezand have ſome title to interpret-it fooliſhnes and ſottiſhnes,thatwe are con. 
firmed in ancient waies,reſpeQing vs,that are nothing therein inſtruRted by ſtudie. The beſt 
moſt-ſetled and cleareſt-ſeeing ſpirits , make another ſorte of well-beleevers, who bylon 
and religious inveſtigation, penetrate amore profound, and finde-out a more abſtruſe lighy 
in ſcriptures,and diſcover the miſterious and divine ſecrets of oureccleſiaſticallpolkce. Ang 
therfore ſeewe ſome of them, that have reached vnto this laſt ranke, by the ſecond withwon. 
derfuil fruite and confirmation ; as vnto the furtheſt bounds of chriſtian inteligence: and 
enjoy their vitorie with comfort, thankſ-giving, reformation of manners, and great mo. 
deſtic. In which ranke, my purpoſe isnotto place theſe others, who to purge $99" 
from the ſuſpition of their forepaſſed errors, and the better to aſlure vs of them, becomeex. 
ercame, indifcreet and vnjuſtin the condudt of our cauſe, and taxe and taintetheſamewih 
infinit reproches of violence. The ſimple peaſants are honeſt men z ſo are Philoſopher, 
{or as our time nameth them, ſtrong and cleare natures) enriched with alargeinſtruQonof 
profitable ſciences. The mongrell forte of hucband-men, who have diſdained the firſt forme 
of ignorance of letters, and could never reach vnto the other (as they that ſit betweene two 
ſtooles, of which beſides ſo many others I am one)are dangerous, peevilh, fooliſh, andim+ | 
| Portunate,& they which trouble the world moſt. Therfore doI(as muchas heth in me) with 
drawe my ſclicinto the firſt and naturall ſeate, whence I never affaid to depart. Popularand ' 
meerely natural! Poeſtc,hath certaine graces,and in-bredlivelincs, whereby it concurrethand 
comparcth it ſclfe vnto the principall beautie of perfeRt and artificial Pocſie,as may plainely 
be ſcene inthe Yillanelles, homely gigges, and countric ſongsof Gaſcome, which are apc 
vnto vs from nations, that have no knowledgeat all, either of any learning, or ſo muchasof 
writing. Meaneand indifferent Poefie, and that conſiſteth betweene both, is skorned and 
| contemned,and paſſeth without honor or eſteeme. But foraſmuch as ſince the paſſagehath 
beene opened vnto the ſpirit, ] have found (asit commonly happeneth) that we had appre- 
hended that which is neitherſo nor (o for a difficult exerciſe, 8. ofarare ſubjeR; And that 
fince our invention hath beene ſet on fire, it diſcovereth an infinit number of like examples 
I will onely adde this one : That if theſe Eſſayes were worthie to be judged-of,, it mightin 
mine opinion happen, that they would not greatly pleaſe the common and vulgar ipints 
andaslittle the ſingular and excellent. Thefirſt will vnderſtand but little of them, theater 
over-muchzthey might perhaps live and rub outin tne middlercgion. 
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The fiveandiftieth Chapter, 


Of ſmells and odors. 


]- iSreported of ſome, namely of A/exander, thattheir ſweate, through ſome rare andes- 
traordinarie complexion, yeclded a ſweete-ſmelling favour; whereof Plutarke and others 
ſeeke to finde out the cauſe. But the common ſorteof bodies are cleane contraric, an 

belt qualitie they have, is to be cleare of any ſmell at all. Theſiweetnes of the pureſt breaths 
hath nothing more perfe&in them, then to be without, ſavour , that may oftend-vs: 5% 
thoſe of healthie-ſound children. And therefore ſaith Planim — 
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T he firſt Booke. | 171 
Mulier tum bent olet,vybinihil olet. Plaut. Moſtel, 
Thenſmell's a woman purely well, aft.1.ſc-3.. 
When ſhe of nothingelſe doth ſmell. 
The moſt exquiſit and ſweeteſt ſavour,of a woman,js to ſinell ofnothingy and ſweet, well- 
{melling, ſtrange ſavours, may rightly be held ſuſpiciousin ſuch as vſe them and a man may 
lawfully thinke, that who vſeth chem, doth-it to cover ſome naturall defe& : whence pro- 
cecde theſe ancient Poeticall ſayings. To ſmell ſweete, ts to ſlinke,) | 
Raes nos Coracine ml olentes; Mart.l.6, epig. 
Mato quam bene olere, mil olere, 354+ 
You langh atvs that we of nothing ſavour, 
Rather ſmell ſo, then ſweeter(by your favour.) And clfe where. | 
Poſthume non bene olet, qui bene ſemper olet. _ L.2.epie.13.4 
Good fir, he ſmells not ever {weete, 7 
Who ſmells ſtil ſweeer then is meete. 
Yet love greatly to be entertained with ſweete fmells, and hate excceding]y all maner of 
foure and ill favours, which I ſhall ſooner ſmell, then any other. 
— Namque ſagacius onus odorer, Hor.eped.12.4. 
Polypus, an oravk hirſutts cubet bircus mals, | 
uam cants acer vbi lateat ſus. 
Sooner ſmell I, whether a cancred noſe, 
Or ranke gote-ſmell in hairiearme- pits lie, 
Then ſha#peſt hounds, where routing bores repoſe. 
The ſimpleſt and mecrely-naturall ſmells, are moſt pleaſing vnto me; which care ought 
chiefly to concerne women. In the very heart of Barkarie, the Scithian women, after th 
had waſhed themſelves,did fpripkle,dawbe,and powder all their bodics and faces over, wit 
acertaine odoriferous drug, that groweth in their countric : which duſt and dawbing being 
taken away, when they come neere mcn or their husbands, they remaine very cleane, and 
avery ſweete-ſavouring perfume.What odor ſoever it be, itis ſtrange to ſee, what hold it wil 
take on-me, and how apt my skinne is to receive-it. He that complaineth againſt nature, 
that ſhe hathnot created man with a fit inſtrument,to carry ſweete ſmels faſt-ticd to hisnoſe, 
is much to blame : for, they carry themſelves. As for me in particular, my moſtachoes, 
whichare very thicke, ſerve me for that purpoſe. Let me but approach my gloves or my 
handkercher to them, their ſmell will ſticke vpon them a whole day. T hey manifeſt the 
lace I come-from. The cloſe. ſmacking ſweeteneſſe-movinz, love-aluring, and greedie- 
ſmirking kiſlcs of youth, were heretofore wont to {ticke on them many houres after; yet am 
Tlictle ſubje& to thoſe popular diſe.iſes, that are taken by converſation, and bred by the con= 
 tagion of theayre:: And 1 have eſcaped thoſe of my time, of which there hath beene many 
and ſever.ll kindes, both in the townes abont me, and in our Armie. We reade of Socrates, 
chat during the time of many plagues and relapſes of the peltilence, which ſo often infeſted 
che Cittic of Athens, he never forfooke or wentout of the towne : yet was he the onely man, 
that wasnever:infeRed,or thatfelt any ſickeneſle. Philitians might(in mine opinion} draw 
more vſc and good from odours, then they doe. For, my ſelfc have often p:rceived, that ac- 
cording vnto their ſtrength and. qualitie, they change and alter , and move wy ſpirits, and 
worke {trangeeffe&tsin me : which makes me approve the common ſaying, thatthemvene 
tion of incenſe and perfumes in Churches, ſo ancient and fo farre-diſperſed throughout all 
nations and reiigions, had an eſpeciall regard to rejoyce, to comfort, to quicken, torouze, 
and to purifie our ſenſes, that ſo we might be the apter and readier vnto contemplation. And 
the b<trer to judge of it, I would I had my parteof the skill , which ſome cookes have, who 
canſo curjouſly ſeaſon and temper (trange odors with the favour and relliſh of their meates. 
As it was eſpecially obſerved in theſervice of the King of Tunes, who in our dayes landed at 
Naptes, to meete and enter-parly with the Emperour Charles the fifth. His viands were fo 
exquiſitely farced, and ſo ſumptuouſly ſeaſoned with ſweete odoriferous drugs, and aroma« 
ticall ſpices, that 1t was found vpon his booke of accompts, the drelling of one peacocke,and 
two fefants amounted to one hundred ducket;z which was cheir ordinary maner of cooking 
his meates. And when they were carved-vp, not onely the dining-chambers, but all the 
roomes of Jus pallace, andthe ſtrcetes round about-it were repleniſhed with an exceeding _ 
| Hes Q 2 _  odorifergus 
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odoriferous and aromaticall vapour, which continued along timeafter. Theprincipall cy. 
I take, whereſoever I amlodged, is to avoide, and be farre from all maner of filthy fogey 
ill-favoring, and vnwholeſome aires. Theſe goodly Citties of ſtrangely-ſeated Uenice, and 
huge-built P«r:s,by reaſon of the muddie,ſharp,and offending lavors, which they yeelg; the 
one by herfennic and mariſh ſcituation, the other by berdurtic vncleaneſle, and continyy1 
mire, doe greatly alter and diminiſh the favour which I bearethem. 


'Theſix and fftieth Chapter, 


Of Praiers and Oriſons. 


Propoſe certaine formeleſſe and irrefolute fantafies,as do thoſe ſchollers, who in ſchodles 
publiſh doubtfull and ſophiſticall queſtions to be diſputed and canvaſed : not toeſtabliſh 
the truth,but to find-it out:which I ſubmit to their judgements,to whom the ordering & dz 
reing,not onely ofmy ations and compoſitions, but alſo of wy thoughts, belongeth, The 
condemnation, as well as the approbation of them, will be equally acceptable and profitable 
vnto me, deeming-it abſurde and impious, if any thing be, either ignorantly,or vnadviſedly 
ſetdowne in this rapſodie, contrary vnto the ſacred reſolutions, and repugnanttothe holy 
preſcriptions of the Catholike, Apoſtolike, and Romane church; wherein I was borne, and 
out of which I purpoſe not to die. And therefore alwayes referring my ſelfe vntotheir cen. 
ſures that have all power over me, do I,meddle fo raſhly, to write of all manner of purpoſes 
and diſcourſes, as I do here. I wot not whether 1 be deceived, but{ithence, by an eſpecial 
and fingular favor of Gods divine bounty,a certaine forme of praicr,hath,by the very mouth 
of God, word by word beene preſcribed and direed ynto vs, I have ever thought the vic 
of-it,hould be more ordinary with vs, then it is. And mightI be believed, both riſing and 
going to bed, fitting downe and riſing from boorde, and going about any particular aQtion 
or buſines, I would haveall good Chriſtians, toſay the Pater nefter, and if no other praier, 
atlcaſt not to omitte that. The Church may extend,amplifie, and diverſifie prayers accor- 
ding to theneedeof our inſtruftion: For, I knowe it is alwayesthe ſame ſubſtance, andthe 
ſame thing. Butthat one ſhouldever have this priviledge, that all manner of people, ſhould 
at all ttmes, and vpon every occaſion haveitin their mouth : For, it is moſt certaine, that 
onely it containeth whatſoever we want, andis moſt fat, and effe&tuall in all events. Itisthe 
onely prayer I-vſc in every place, atall times, and vppon every accident; and in ſteade of 
changmg, I vle often repetition of it : whence it commeth to paſle, that I remembernone 
fo well as that one. I was even now conſidering, whence this generall errour commeth,that 
in all our deſlcignes and enterpriſes, of what nature ſoever, we immedaatly Have recourſevn- 
to God, andincvery neceſlitic, we call ypon his holy name : And at what time ſocver wee 
ſtand in neede of any help, and that our weakeneflewanteth aſſiſtance, we onely invoke 
him, without conſidering whether the occaſion be juſt or vnjuſt; and what eſtate or ation 
webcin, or go about, be itnever ſo vidous or vnlawfull, we call vpon his name and power: 
Indecde heis our onely proteRtor, and of power to affoorde.vs all maner of help and com- 
fortz but although he vouchſafe to honour vs with this joy-bringins fatherly adoption, yt 
is heas juſt ashe1s good; and as good and jult;, as he is miehtie ; But oftner vſeth his juſtice 
than his might,andfavorcth vs according to the reaſon of the ſame,and not according to our 
requeſts. Plato in his lawes maketh three ſortes of injurious belizfe inthe Gods : Firſt,that 
there is none atall ; Secondly, thatthey meddle not with our affaires; Thirdly, that they ne 
ver refuſc any thing vnto our Vowes, offrines, and ſacrifices. The firſt crrour, accordingto 
his opmion, did never continue immutablein man, evenfrom his firſt inf.incic vnto his lat- 
terage. T hetwo ſucceeding may admit ſome conſtancie. His juſtice and power arc inſcpe- 
rable. Itis but vaine to ewplore his power in abadcauſe. Man muſt have an repos 
| | QUIC 
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ſoule when he praicth(at leaſt inthat moment he addreſleth himlelfe to pray)and abſolutely 
free from all vicious paſſions z otherwiſewe our ſelves preſent himthe roddes to ſcourge vs 
withall. In liew of redreffing our fault, weredouble the fame, by preſenting him with anaffe= 
Aion fraught with irreverence, finne, and hatred, towhom onely we ſhould ſue for grace 
and forgiveneſle . Loe-hecre, why I doe not willingly commend thoſe Phariſaicall hu- 
mours, whom I ſo often behold, and more then ordinary, to pray vnto God, except their 
ations imedaiately preceeding or ſucceeding their prayers witneſle ſome ſhew of reforma- 
tion or hope of amendment, — 
> Sinoflurnus adutter 

Tempora ſanflonico velas adoperta cucullo, 

Ifm a cape-cloke-hood befrenchifide 

T hou anight-whore-munger thy head dooſt hide. 

And the ſtate of a man that commixeth deyotion ynto an execrablelife, ſeereth in ſome 
fort to be more condemnable,then that of one, that is conformable vnto himſelfe, and everie 
way diſſolute. Therefore doth our Church continually refuſe, the favour of bir enterance 
and ſocietie,vnto cuſtomes and manners wilfully-obitinate on ſome egregious villainy.Wee 
onely pray by cuſtome and vſe,and for faſhion-ſake,or to ſay better,wee but reade and pro- 
nounce our prayers : To concludet is nothing but a ſhew of formalttie,and a formall ſhew. 
Andit greeveth me toſee many men, who at grace before and after meate, will with great 
ſhew of devotion, croſle themſelves three or foure times ( and it vexeth mee ſo ab the 
more,when I call to mind, that it isaſ1gne II greatly reverence,and havein continuall vſe, yea 
if I be but gaping) and therwhilſt,ſhall you ſee them beſtow all other houres of the day in al 
maner of hatred,malice,covetouſnes,andinjuſtice. Many houres ſpend they about vice, but 


lever ſat. Þ, 
144. 


one to God,& that asit were by way of recompence & compoſition. It is wonderous to ſee, 


ſofar different and divers a&tions,continue with ſo even a tenor, thatno mtcrruption or alte« 
ration at-all can be perceived,cither abouttheir confines,or paſſage from one vnto another. 
What prodigious conſcience can be at any hartes-caſe,foltring,and feeding with ſo mutual, 


uiet,and agreeing ſociety, in one ſelfe ſame manſion, both crime and judge? A man whoſe 


Paillardize and luxurie,doth vnceſſantly ſway andrule the head, and who judgeth the ſame 
abhominable & moſt hateful n the ſight of God; what ſaith he vnto his all-ſeeing Majeſtie, 
when he opencth his lippes, either of mouth or hart, to ſpeake to him of-n? Hereclaimeth 


himſelfe, but falleth ſadainely againe. /fthe obieft of his arvine initice, and hupreſence ſhould 
ſtrike, (as heſaith) and chaftize his ſoule how ſhort-ſoever the penitence were feare ut ſelfe would 
fooften caſt his thought on-it that he ſhouldpreſently perceive humſelfe maiſter of thoſe vices, which 
are habituated in-bred, ſetled and enfleſheain him. But what of thoſe, which ground a whole 
life vponthefruit and benefite of that ſinne,they know to bee mortall? How many trades, 
profeſſions, cher Wong and vacations,have we dayly and continually vcd, frequented and 
allowed amongeſt vs, whole eſſence is vicious and moſt pernicious? And hee that would 
needs confcſle himſclfe vnto me,and of his owne accord told me,that for feare of looſing his 


O 


credite,and tokeepe the honour of his offices; he had for a whole age, made ſhew and pro- 


feſſion, and ated the effects of a religion, which in his owne ſelte-accuſing conſcience, hee 
judged .damnable,and cleane contrary vntothat he hadin his hart: How could he admit and 


foſter ſo contraditory and impious a diſcourſein his heart? With what language entertaine 


they divine juſtice concerning this ſubje&? Their repentance, conſiſting in viſible amends, 
and manageable reparation; they looſe both towards God and vs, the meanes to alleage the 
ſame. Are they ſo malapart and fond-hardie as to crave pardon without ſatisfaftion, and 
ſans-repentance? I thinkeit goeth with the firſt, as with theſclaſt : But obſtinacie 1s not 
herein ſo caſte to be vanquiſhed. This ſo ſodaine contrarietie, and violent volubilitic of 0- 
pinion, which they faine vnto-vs,ſeemeth tome a miracle. They preſent-vs with the ſtate 
of an indigeſtible agonie. How fantaſticall ſeemed their imagination vnto me, who theſe 
latter veares had taken vp a faſhion, to checke and reproove all men, that proteſled the Ca- 
tholickercligion,in whom ſhined any extraordinary brightneſle of ſpirit, ſaying, thatit was 
but fained:and to doe him honor, held, that whatſoever he ſaide in apparance, hecould not 
inwardly chuſe but have his beliefe reformed according to their byale. It 1s a peeviſh infir- 
mitie,for a man to thinke himſelfe ſo firmely grounded,as to perſwade himlclf, that the con- 
trary may not be belicved ; And more pecytlh allo, to bee perlwaded by ſucha ſpirit,that 
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referreth T wotnot what diſparitic of fortune, before the hopes and threates of eternall jg. 

hey may believe mee: If any thing could havetempred my youth, th2 ambition of the ha. 
zard, and difficulty, which followed this late-moderne enterprize, ſhould have hag %00d 

arttherein. Itis not without greatreaſon,in my poore judgement,that the church forbid. 
deth the confuſed, raſh and indiſcreete vle of the ſacred and divine ſongs, which the holy 
ſpirit hath indited vnto David.God ought not to be commixed in our ations, but wit ay, 
full reverence,and an attention full of honor and reſpect. The word or voyce is too divine 
having no other vſc butto ex erciſe our lungs, and to pleaſe our cares. It is fromthe conſe. 
ence and notfrom the tongi:cthatit muſt proceede. Itisnotconfonant vntoreaſon, tha; 
prentiſe or ſhoppe-keeping boy, awiddeſt his1dle,vaine, andfrivolous conceits, ſhouldhe 
ſuffered to entertaine himſelfe, and play therwith. Nor 1sitſcemecly, or toleribleto ſee the 
ſacred booke of our beliefes- Myſteries, toſſed vp and downe and plaid withalljn a ſhoppe, 
or a hall,or akitchin. They have heretofore bin accompted myſteries, but through thezh. 
vſe of mes, they are now held as ſports andrecreations. So ſerious,and venerable a ſtudie 
ſhould not,by way of paſtine,and tumultuarily be handled. It ought to be a fixed, Purpo- 
ſed,and ſetled ation, to which this preface of our office ſar/am corda ſhould eyer bee adjoy. 
ned;and the veryexterior parts of the body, ſhould with ſucha countenance, be referred yn. 
coit , that to all mens eyes it may witneſle a particular attention and duteous reſpe&. Jtis 
not a ſtudie fitting all men, but onely ſuch as have yowed themſelves vnto-it, and whome 
God hath, of his infinit mercy, called therevnto. T he wicked, the vngodly, and the iono. 
rant are thereby cmpaired. It 1sno hiſtorie to be fabulouſly reported, but a hiſtorie to bet 
dutifully reverenced , awfully feared, and religiouſlic adored. Are they not pleaſantly con- 
ceited, who becauſe they have reduced theſame into the vulgar tongues, and thatall men 
may vnderſtand-it, perſwadethemſfelves, that the people (hal the better conceive and digeſt 
the ſame? Conſiſteth-it but inthe wordes , that they vuderſtand not all they finde written? 
Shall Ifay more? By approaching thus little vnto it, they goe backe from it. Meereigno- 
rance,and wholy relying on others,was verily more profitable & wiſer, then is this verball,& 
vaine knowlege,the nurſe of preſumption,& ſourſe of temerity. Moreover,I atm of opinion, 
that the vnccntroled hbettie, that all men have to wrelt, diſſipate, and wyre-draw aword(o 
religious, and important, to ſo manieſcyerall idiomes, hath much moredanger then profit 
following-:t. The lewes,the Mahometans,and well-migh all other nations, are wedded vn- 
to, and reverence the language, wherein their myſteries and religion had originally bin con» 
ceivedzand any change or tranſlation hath not without apparance of reaſon bin dircAly tore 
bidden. Know we whether there be Iudges enow in Baſque and in Britta to ſt: bliſh this 
tranſlation made in their tongue? The Vniverfall Church hathno more difficult and ſo 
lemne judgement to make. Both in ſpeaking and preaching the interpretation is wandring, 
free,:nd mutalle, and of oneparcell;ſo is it not alile. Oneof our Grzcian Hiltorians,doth 
juſtly accuſe his age,forſorwuch as the ſecrets of Chriſtian religion were diſperſcd in all pub- 
likeplaces,and even amongſtthe baſeſt artificers; and that every man might, at his pleaſure, 
diſpute of1t,and atrandon ſpeake his minde of theſaine. And it ſhould be a great ſhametor 
vs, who by the vnſpeakable grace of God enjoy the pure and ſacred myſteries of piety, 
to ſuffer the ſame to beprofan:d in the mouthes of ignorant and popular people, {eeing 
the very Gentiles in:erdited Socrates and Plato,and the wile ſt, to m-ddle,enquire or ſpcake 
of things committed vnto the Pricſtes of Deſphos. Sayin & morcover, That the falttons of 
Princes, touchmg the ſubieft of Dromntie,are armed, no: with zeale, but with anger. That zeal 
dependeth of dryine reaſon and mitice, holding an orderly and moderate courſe,but that it changeth 
to hatred and envis, anain ſteeede of corne and prape, it produceth nettles and darnel, if it be as- 
refted by bumme paſſion. And juſtly ſaith this other, who counſelline the E mperour 7 heodss 
ſras, affirmed that difÞatations, aid not ſo much appeaſe and lull aſleepe the ſchiſmes of the (1 harch, 
as ſtirre vp and cau(e hereſiesr. Andtherefore it behooved to avoyde all contentions, contro- 
verlies,andlogicall arguings, and wholy and {incerely referre humſelfe vnto the preſcriptions 
and orders offath,eſtabliſhed by our forefathers. And eHdronicus the Emperour, hnding 
by chancein his pallace, certaine principall men very earneſtly dif] puting againſt Zapoaiu, as 


bout one of our points of great importance,taunted and rated them very bitteriy,and chreat- 


nedif they gavenot over, he would cauſe them to bee caſt into the river. Children and WO- 
men doe now-adayes governe and ſway the oldeſt and moſt experienced men concerning 


Feclchaſtical 


7 he firſt Booke. 


Ecdefiaſticall Lawes : Whereas the fir{t that P/ato made, forbiddeth them to enquireafter 
the reaſon of civill Lawes, and which ought to ſtand inplaceof divine ordinances. Allow. 
inzaged mento communicate the lame amongelt themſclves,and with the Magiſtrate, ads 
ding more-over, alwayes provided it be not inthe preſence of yoong men, and before pro- 
fane perſons. A notabl: Biſhoppe hathleft written,that in the other end of the world,there 
35 an [land called of our predeceſ[ours Difcorida, very commodious,and fertile of all ſortes 
of fru1tes and trees, and ofapureand wholeſome ayre; whole people are Chriſtians, and 
have churches and altars;adorned with nothing elſe but croſſes, without other imageszoreat 
obſcrv:rs of faſtings and holy dayes; exaCt payers of their pricſtes tithes; and ſo chaſte, that 
non:of them may lawfully ali his life long know any more then one wife. Andan all other 
matters ſo well pleaſed with their fortune, that being ſeated in the middeſt of the ſea, th 
have and knowe no vſe of ſhippes:and ſo ſimple, that of their religion, which they fo dil- 
gently and awfiilly obſerve, they know not, norvnderſtand ſo muchas oneonely word, A 
thing incredible,to him that knew not how the Pagans,who are ſo devoutand zealous ido- 
laters 3 know nothing of their Gods, but only their bare names and ſtatues. The ancient be- 
einning of AZcualippe, a tragedy of £471prdes,umported thus, 

O lupiter, car de toy rien ſinon, 

fe ne cognors ſeulement que le nom. 

O !upirer for vnto me, 

Onely the name is knowne of thee. | 

have alſo in my time heard certaine writings complained-of, for ſomuch as they are 

meerly humane and Philoſophicall, without medling with diviratie. He that ſhouldſay to 
the contrarie (which a man might doe witn reaſon. ) that heavenly doftrine, as a Queene 
and gouernelle doth better keepe hir ranke apart; that ſhe ought to be chiefe ruler and prin- 
cipall head every where, and not ſiftragant and ſubſidiarie. And that peradventure ex- 
amples in Grammer, Rethorike, & Logike, might more fitly & ſortably betaken from elſe- 
where,then from ſo ſacred and holy a ſubje&,as alſo the arguments of theatres, plots of plaies, 
and groundesof publike ſpeRacles. TT hat my ſteriouſly-divine reafons are mote venerably 
and reverently conſidered alon?, and in their native ſtile, then joyned and compared to-hu. 
mane diſcourſe. That this fault is oftener ſcene, which is, that Divines write too huminely, 


thenthis other,that humaniſts write not theologically enough. Philo/ophie,fanh S$.Chry/oſtoms, 


# long ſince baniſhed from [acred ſchooles, as an unprofitable ſervant and deemed unworthie to be- 
holde,but in paſſing by the entrie,or veſtrie of the [acred treaſures of heavenly doftrine. That the 
formes of humane ſpeech, are more baſe, and ought by no meanes to make any vie of the 
dignitie,majeſtie,and preheminence of civine ſpeech. As for my part, I give it leave to ſay, 
verbis indiſciplmatis, with vndiſciptned words, Fortune, deſtinie, chance, accident, fate, ood 
lucke,ill Jucke,the Gods,and other phraſes,as beſt it pleaſeth.] propoſe humane fantaſies and 
m'ne owne, {im-ly as humane conceits, andſeverally conſidered; not asſctled, concluded, 
and direted by celeftiall ordinance , incapable of any doubt or alteration . A matter of 0- 
pinion,and not of faith. What I diſcourſe according to my ſelte, not whit I belceve accor- 
ding vn:o God, with a laycall faſhion, and not a clericall manner; yetever moltreligious. 
Aschildren propoſe their eſayes, inſtruftable, not inſtruting. And might not a man 
alſo ſay without apparance, that the inſtitution, which willeth, no man ſhould dare to write 
of religion, but ſparingly, and reſervedly, except ſuch as make expreſle profeſſion of it, 
would not want ſome ſhcw of profit and juſtice; and happily to meto be ſilent. It hath bin 
told me, that even thoſe which are not of our conſent, do flatly inhibite amongſt themſelves 
the vſe of the ſacred name of Godin all their vulgar and familiar difcou: ſes. They would 
haue no man vſc it as an interjeCtion.,or exclamation, nor to be alcaged as a witneſle, or com- 
pariſon; wherein I finde they have reaſon. And howſoever it bee, that we call God to our 
commerce and ſocietie, it ſhould be zealouſly, ſcriouſly and religiouſly. There is (asfarre 
as I rememb:r) ſucha hke diſcourſe in Xenosphon , wherem he declareth, That we ſhould more 
rarely prayunto God: foraſmuth as it ts not eaſie, we ſhould (0 often ſettle our mindes in ſo regular, 
ſo reformed, and ſo deveut a ſeate where indeede it ought to be toprayaright andefſettually : other 
wie our praiers are, not onely vaine and vnprofitable , but vicious. Forgive vs {/ay we ) our 
offences, as we forgive them that treſþaſſe agatnſt vs. Whatelle interre we by that petition, but 
that we offtcr him our ſoule voide of all reyenge and free from all rancour? We neverthelcſle 
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:nvoke God and call on his aide, evenin the complot ofourgitcvouſeſt faultes, and deſire 

his aſſiſtance nallmaner Hype and niquitie. "a 

| One mb (eduttis nequeas commutere Ati, 
rs hr to Saints not drawne aſide, 
Would thinke vnfit to be applide. = 

The couetous man ſueth & praicth vnto him for the vaine encreaſe and ſuperfluous Pre 
ſervation of his wrong- gotten treaſure. The ambitious, he importuneth God for thecon. 
du of his fortune,and Tat he may have the vitoric of all his deſleignes. The theefethe pix 
rate, the murtherer,ycaand the traitor,all callvpon lum, all ewplore his ayde, and all ſolicite 
him.to give them courage in their attewpts,conſtancie in their reſolutions, to remove allle 
anddifficulties, thatin any forte may withſtand their wicked executions, and iwpious ad, 
ons; or give him thanks if they have had good ſucceſle; the oneif he have met witha 200d 
bootie.the other if hereturne home nitch, the third if no man have ſcene him kill his enemie, 
and the laſt, though he have cauſed any execrable miſchiefe. The Souldier, ifhe but voto 
beſiege a cottage, to ſcale a Caſtle, torobbe a Church, to Pettard a gate, to forcearchgi. 
ous houſe, or any villenous a&,before he attempt-it,prateth to God for his aff ſtance,though 
his intents and hopes be full-fraught with crueſrie,nurther, couetiſe, luxurie, lacriledgeand 


all injquitie. 
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Hoc ipſum quo tu Tovn aurem wpellere tentas, 
'Dic agedum,Staio,proh [uppiter,o boxe,clamet, 

Tuppiter,at ſeſe non clamet Iupputer 1pſe. 

Goe-to then,fay the ſame to ſome bad fellow, 

Which thou prepar'ſt for Gods cares: let him bellow, 
O God,vood God; ſo God on himfelfe would not plod. 


Marzaret Queene of Navarre,maketh mention of a yong Prince (whom althoughſhe 


-A 


— Mamenot cxpreſly, yet his greatnes hath made him ſufficiently knowne) who goingabout 
an amorous aſſiznation, "and to lie with an advocates wife of Pars, his way ly:ng aloneft a 
Church, he did never paſle by fo holy a place, whether it were in going or comming from 
his lecheric, and cukolding-labor, but would make his praiers vnto God, to behis helpand 
furtherance. I would faine have any impartiall mantell me, to what purpoſe this Prince 


invoked and called on God for his divinetavor, having his minde onely bent to finne, and 
his thoughts ſet onluxwiie: Yet doth ſhe alleage him for a ſpeciall teſtimonic of ſingular de- 
votion. Butit is not onely by this example,a man might verifie, that women arenot very fit 
to manage or treate matters of religion and divinitie . A true and hartic praier,and anveliie 
ned rehgjous reconciliation from vs vnto God, cannot likely fall into a wicked and impure 
foule, eſpecially when Sathan ſwaicth theſame. He that calleth vr:to God for his aſſiſtance, 
whilſt he is engulphed and wallowing in filthic finne, doth as the cut-purce, th:t ſhould al 
for juſtice voto Jus ayde,or thoſe that produce God in witnes of alice. 
—— tacito mala vota ſuſurro 
Conciprmus. 
Withſtlent whiſpering we, 
Forill things ſuppliants be. 
There are few men,that would dare to publiſh the ſecret requeſtsthey make to God. 
Per, ſa, 2, 6. Hand curuts promptum eſt nurmurque hunuleſque ſuſurros 
Tollere de templis,C+ aperto vivere voto. 
From Church low-whiſpring murmurs to exp:ll, 
T is notfor all, or with knowne vowes live well. 

Andthat's thereaſon, why the Pithagorians would have them publike, thatall might 
heare them, thatno man ſhould abuſtvely call on God, and require any vndecent or vault 
thivg of hun,as that many. | | 

Hor. lib, t, epi, On Clare cumadixit, Apollo, 
Labra movet metuens audiri: pulchra Laverne 
Da mihi fallere,da inſlum ſanflamque wideri, 
Noltempeccatu,& frandibus obyce nubers. 
Whenhe alowd hath ſaid, 4polo heare, 
Lothto be heard,Goddeſle of theeves,faid he, 
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Grant me to coſen,and yet juſt appeare, 
My faultes in night, my fraud's in clouds let be. 

The Gods did greevouſly puntth the itpious vowes of Oedips, by granting them vnto 
him. His prater was, that his children might betweene themſelves decide in armes the ſucceſ« 
fon of his eſtate; he was ſo :iferable, as to be taken at his word. A man ſhould not requeſt 
that all things follow our will, but that it may follow wiſedome. Verely,it ſeemeth,that we 
makeno other vſc of o::r praiers, then ofa companie of gibriſh phraſes : And as thoſe who 
employ holy and ſacred words about witchcraft and magicall effes; and that we imagine 
their effe&t depend<thof the contexture,or ſound, or ſucceſſion of words,or from our coun. 
tenancs. For, our ſoule, bang full-fraught with concupiſence andall manner of vngod! 
thoughts, nothing touched with repentance, nor moved with new reconciliation towar 
God, wee headlong preſent vnto him thoſe heedeles words, which memonie affoordeth our 
tongue, by which we hope to obtainean expiation andremifſion of our offences. Thereis 
nothing ſo eafte, ſo [weete, ſocomfortable and fauourable, as the law of GodzfHie (ofhis in« 
finit mercie)calle:h vs vnto him, how faultic and dcteſtable ſoever we be; the gently ſtretch 
eth forth h:r arm:s vnto vs, and mi'dely receiveth vs into hirlap, how guiltie, poluted, and, 
ſinful ſoever weare, and may be 1n after-timzs. Butin recompence of ſo boundles and vn« 
ſpeakable a favor, ſhe muſt bo thankfully accepted,and checr-fuliy regarded:and fo gracious 
a pardon muſt be received with a gratuitie of the ſoule, andat leaſt, in thatinſtant, that we 
addrefle our ſelves vnto hir preſence; to have our ſoule grieved for hir faults, penitent of hir 
ſinnes, hating thoſe paſſions and affetions, that have cauſed or provoked vs to tranſgreſſe 
hislawes,to offend his Majeſtie, and to breake his commaundements.P/ato ſaith, That wether 
the Gods nor honeſt men wil ever accept the offring of a wicked man. | 

Immunts aram fi tetigit mani, 

Non 'umptu0'a blandior hoſtia | 

Afolirnit averſos Penates, 

Farre pin &+ ſaltente mica, 

If euil:les hand the altare tuch, 

Shall better pleaſe our God offended 

No oftring,colt tnerefo much, 

T hen corne with crackling-corne ſalteblended. 


} 


T he ſeven and fiftiethChapter. 


Of Ape. 


Cannot receive that manner,whereby we eſtabliſh the continuance of our life. I ſee that 
ſom: of the wiſerſort doe greatly ſhorten the ſame, inreſpe& of the common opinion. 
What ſaide Cato 1#r1or, to thoſe who fought to hinder himf.om killing him-ſelfe? Doe 
Inow live the ane, wherin [ may witty be reproved to leave my life too ſoone? Yet was he but eight 
and fortic yeares old. He thought that age very ripe, yea and well advanced, conlidering how 
few men come vnto-it. And ſuch as entertaine themſelves with, I wot not whatkinde of 
courſe, which they cali n.turall,promiſeth ſome few yeares beyond, might doe-it, had they a 
priviledge that could cxempt them from ſo great a number of accidents, vn:o which each 
one of vs ſtands ſubje& by anaturall ſubjeion, and which may interrupt the ſad courle, 
they propoſ* vnto th:mſelves. What fondnes 15-it, for aman to thinke he ſhal die, for, and 
through, a failing and defe@t of ſtrength, which extreame age draweth with-1it, and to pro- 
pole that terme vnto our hfe, ſecing it1s the rareſt kinde of all deaths,and leaſt in vſc 2 Wee 
onely callitnatur. ll, asf it were againſt nature to ſee a man breake his necke with a fall; to 
be drowned by ſhippewracke; to be ſurpriſed with a peſtilence or pleurifie, and asif _— Or- 
| | | dric 
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 dinarie condition didnot preſent theſe inconveniences vnto vs all. Letvs not flatter g, 


ſelves with theſe fond-goodly wordsz a man may peradventnre rather call that natyr. 


* whichis generallcommonand vnivearſall. To die of age,is a rare,{ingular and cXxtraordinaje 


death, andſo muchleſle naturall then others: Itis the laſt and extreamelt kinde of gigs. 
The further it is from vs, ſomuch the leſſeis it to be hoped-for : Indeedeit is the limit, he. 
yond which we ſhallnot paſle,and which the lawe of nature hath preſcribed vnto. vs asthy 
which ſhould not be outgon by any; butit is arare priviledge peculiar ynto hirſelfe,co make 
vs continue vnto-it. Itis an cxemption, which through ſome particular favour ſhebeſtoy. 
eth on ſome one man, inthe ſpace of two or three ages, diſcharging him from the Croſles 
troubles and difficulties;, ſhe ar enterpoſed betweene both, inthis long cariere and pil 
orimage. Therefore my opinions, to conſider, that the age vnto w hich wce arecc mes an 
age whereto few arive : fince men come not vnto it by any ordinarie courſe, it is a ſfione wee 
are very forward. And ſince wee have paſt the accuſtomed boundes, which is thetne 
meaſure of our life, wemuſt not hope, that we ſhall goe much further. Having eſcaped 
many occaſions of death, wherein wee ſecthe worid tofall, we muſt acknowledgethatfuch 
mn extraordinarie fortune, as that is, which maintaineth vs, and is beyond the common vle, 
35not likely to continue long; It is a fault of the very Jawes, to have this falſe imaginat. 
on : They allow nota man to bee capable and of diſcretion, to manage and diſpoſeof 
his owne goods, vntill he bee five and twentie yeares olde, yet ſhall hechardly preſeryethe 
ſtate ofhis life ſo long. eArguftns abridged five yeares of the ancient Romane Lawes, and 
declared, that for any manthat ſhould take vpon him the charge of judgement, it ſufficed to 


O 
bethirtic yeares olde. Servins Twllins diſpenſed the Knights, who were ſcaven and fortie 


O 

yeares of agefrom all voluntarie ſervices of warre. e Angus brought them to fortieand 
five. Toſend men to their place of {cjourning before they be five and fiftie or three skore 
yeares of age, me ſeemeth, carrieth no great apparance with-it. My advice would be, that 
ovr vacation, and employment ſhould bee extended as furre as might bee for the publike 
commoditie ; but I blame ſome, and condemne moſt, that wee beginne not ſoone enough 
toemploy our ſelves. Theſame eAugu#?u; had beene vniverſall and fupreme judge of the 
world, when he was but nineteene yeares olde, and would have another to bee thirtie, be- 
fore he ſhallbee made acompetent judge of a cottage or farme. As for my part, I rthinke 
our mindes are as full growne and perfeQAly joynted at twentie yeares, as they ſhould be, 
and promiſe as much as they can. A minde which at that age hath not given ſomeevi- 
denttoken or carneſt of hir ſufficiencie, ſhall hardly give-it afterward; put hir to whattry« 
all you iſt. Naturall qualities and vertues, if they have any vigorous or beautious thing. 
in them, will produce and ſhew the ſame within that time or never. They ſay in Delphinat. 

$1 [eſpe nou picque quand nat, | 

A peme que picque 1amai. 

A thorne,vnleſle at firſt it pricke, 

Will hardly ever pearce to th'quicke. 

Ofall humane honorable and gJorious aQtions, that ever came vnto my knowledge, of 
whatnatureſoever they be, I am perſwaded, I ſhould have a harder taske, to number thole, 
which both in ancient times,and in ours, have beene produced and atchieved before the age 
of thirtie yeares, th:n ſuch as were performed after : yea often in the life of the ſame men. 
May not I bouldly ſpeake it of thoſe of Hanball, and Scipio his great adyerſaric? They lived 


 thebetter parte of their life with the glorie, whichthey had goiten in their youth : And 


though afterward they were great men in reſpe& of all others , yet were they but meane 
in regard of themſelves. As for my particular, I am verily perfwaded chit ſince that age, 
both my ſpirite and my body, have more decreaſed then encreafed , more recoyled then 
advaunced . Itmay bee , that knowledge and experience ſhall encreaſe in them together 
with life , that beſtowetheir time well : but vivacitie, promptitude, conſtancic and other 


partes much more our owne, more important and more eſlentiall, they droope, they lane 


euiſh and they faint. 
—vbi iam valids quaſſatum eſt viribus evi 
( 97pm, obtuſss ceciderunt miribua artus, 
Claudicat ingemummdetirat Imguaque menſque. 
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When once the bodieby ſhrewd ſtrength of yeares 

Is ſhak't,and limmes drawne-downe from ſtrength that weares, 
Wit halts,both tongue and minde . 

Doc daily doate,we finde. 

Tris the body, which ſometimes yeeldeth firſt vnto agez and other times the minde : and 
Jhave ſecnemuny, that have had their braines weakened before their ſtomake or | ves. 
And foraſmuch as it is a diſeaſe. little or nothing ſenſible vnto him that Sor ures: ang 
keth no great ſhew, itis ſo much the more dangerous. Here I exclaime againſt our Lawes, 
not becauſethey leave vs ſo long and late in working and employment, but that they ſet vs 
a worke no ſooner , and tis ſoJate before we be employed . Methinkes that conſiderin 
the weakeneſle of ourlife, and ſeeing the infinite number of ordinarie rockes, andnatur 

dangers itis ſubjeAt vnto, we ſhould not ſo ſoon? as we comeinto the world, alotte 
ſo greata ſhare thereof vnto vnprofitable wantonneſle in 
youth, i|-breedig idleneſle, and 
flow-learning pren« 
tſlage. 
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norable and all-praiſe-worthie Ladies, El:zabeth 

| of Rutland, and Ladie 

Penclope Riche. 

mA 

—== I ve me leave (prereleſſe, and in all good gifts unparagent- 
S || 2:4 Ladies) thoueh 1 make my fault double to aske leave 

MI for 4 fault,which 1 mieht leave;yct thus to paire you with. 

0ut diſlike , who like (1imagine) eachother above other, 

and to whom a like paire long may Iſeeke , but be long cre 

{finde . Such pairing is no empairing , n0 diſparaging , 

nor yet comparing, vnleſſe in that good compariſon of ex. 

cellence. T his ts the number appropriate, at leait recipro- 

call, of true love: as the twoT ables compriſed in two com. 

LSE >= nandements of due love. And ſuch G 4 pharwnrch 

when Mercie and T ruth meete toocther , Rightconſneſſe and Peace have kiſſed each other. 

Even as body and ſoule,braine and heart memory and vnderitanding, ſo are youtwowith 

our two honorableit Lordes made , as you ſhould be , even : two Doves, two Loves : 
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double kinde, double kindeneſſe . Both like the two Cherubins on the toppes and [ſides of the - 


propitiatorie, ve etive mutually, like the two ſtarres of the North, which our © Marmers 
call, the Guardes, directive of our courſe , like your owne eyes , their owne onely matches, 


yet as much pleaſing others with their ſ1ght ,as your themſilurs. And hereby, as your Cog. 


niſance{noble#t Counteſſe of R'vT1 axD ) beares the body or chiefe part of an Impreſe made 
for a worthy Dutcheſſe of Florence : ſo (hope we) you ere long ſhall adde the ſoule and life 
of her wor, Cum pudore lzta fecunditas : to reape as much toy by Juno, as labour by 
Lucina,and honor by them: both:which being ſo well graffed ſhall be( as the Italian ſpake m 
Dutch) Wan Got will: whereof yet a faire patterne you have here (be it auſpicious )a(ſoct- 
ated toyou : Imeaneyou (truely-richeft Ladie R1cn) inriches of Fortune not deficient, 
but of bo1y incomparably richer, of minde mo#t rich : who yet , like Cornelia , were you 
out-vizd, or by rich ſhewes envited to ſhzw your richest iewelles, would ſtay till your ſweete 1- 
mages (your deere-ſmcete children) came from ſchoole . Andif you may ſo toy in thoſe your 
yore Schollers, of ſuch hope, of ſuch ſþ1rit,ſomobly borne, ſo worthily proceeding : how then 


way I boaſt of both your Ladiſhips,of ſach proofe,of ſuch merite,my n0t onc!y proficient, but | 


perfect Schollers? Tea,as of love, ſo of languaze, peereleſſe Ladies? who like that great and 
good Cornelia, not on!y with bountie entertaine but of benignitie invite earned and ver. 
twous ſtrangers, not ſo much to employ, as rather to releeve , yea oblige , yea ammuſe , yea 
arrve them to admiration or v:neration of your (ingular ſufficiencies ſurmounting magna. 


nimitie,and incftimable value,evcn from forraine Princes that come to ſee this happy-hap.. 


piett and to receive gratulations,and merit commendations. Who alſo,like another of the 
ſame name, toyour ereat and good Pompeys brought an invaluabie dowrie , not onely of 
Nobilitie, Learning, Lanzuage, Muſicke, but withall, an uncurious gravitie , ana all.ac- 
compliſh't vertue . So as into this familie of theſe Corneliaes , as many ciences intoone 


fed, 


ſtacke, the arator may well conclude the wiſedome and wertue of many engraffed and colle- 
PEE R 2 


Pax!. Gio, Imp 


TheEpiſtle.' = a 
Bed. And though this Montaigne-Zord,notſo knightly as wncivily, in this your par, 
knowledgeth no doen: of good women at any time in one place (in France it may be, ary 

Monel-3:35- þ,; knowledge) but onely a bare trinity , and thoſe Italians, and that about their 27s ; 


ius and others, in many Indians who,did they ordinarily as much for thery huband, 
would out of doubt affedtionatel doe more for them yet ling ; jet as even thoſe Corne. 
Plut.vit.Grae. liacs , and in that very poynt, both im Plutarch, both (as God would haveit ) ſurvinjg 
& Pom. their hucbands, the one prevented by her huchands wiſe kindeneſſe , the other with all ſq 
my attending his extreame fortune, both while they lived, preſerved the deadin Ham. 
Table memuric: as alſo in his kinde three other in Plutarch went as farre ; namely Empg. 
Mon.bb.z £25 na, Cammaand Damocrita: or thu mans Theoxena, Sextilia, Praxea, Pelagia Go. 
&-.3 phronia, Fulvia, and many more; ſince in the Remaxe proſecriptions, as one of their Hiſy. 
rians doth teftifie, many wives were found exceeding faithfull,but few men.-ſervants feaer 
friends, and feweit ſonnes. So neyther s one vertue fit for all, nor allfit for one vertue : way 
i that one ſoexcellent, but by more it might be mended : nor deeme I his three ſagood, but 
many have bin, and ſome be much better : Tea,as a Chriftian, 1 muſt deny them good who 
cait-backe Gods good gift before he call for it leave their faire corps-de-guarde ere their Ge. 
werall diſcharge them , _ to be deificd for being their owne murtherers , who ſhould be 
danmed if they were ſo toothers, more ſavage to their owne ſoules , than any beaſt would be 
to their owne fleſh; not of force, but for feare, or for fame at the beſt - as Fon inthe 
(as Plinie thinkes of two of the pow pu ) the ſame fatt « diverſly extolledor abaſed au 
the perſon that doth it,ss divers, high or baſe. Nor woulda wiſer Pztus than bs, yea abt. 


ter man than his Seneca permitte as good an Arria as his her on, ra 10 die as fheedid, 
though as willingly ſhe would, but _—_— to live after him for him and hi. Better y6 
(but not much) like Ithat ſeely one, which this Authour approeveth by his wiſe Dukedf 
$bid.144.1..24. Bretaigne in choice of Tſabell of Scotland. But ſince himſelfe likes it better to bewtll uſed 


in life then at death,and better vſageproceeds from better wertues (for better vertues make 
_ you love asnell as bebe : and loyall love from you makes vp his month , with ſweeter 
ſawce than death) without that extreame triall,I can tell him we have,and by good hap ny 
dedications name vnto bim , halfea dozen, better , becauſe more vertuous, and therefare 
more loved, and as loving. Or, will hee admittebut three, if nat paires, yet their Peres, 
I muſt ſay of three as Arioſto ſaide of one, Credi ogn'una d'efſer quella Fenice : 0r 4 
my fellow Nolano in his heroycallfuries wrote (noble Connteſſe) to your mo#t heroickefi 
ther, andina Sonnet toyou Ladies of England, You arenot women, but intheirlike- 
neſſe Nymphs, Goddeſles,and of Celeftiall ſubſtance. 
: Et ſiete in terra quel” clin ciel' le ſtelle, 
Andaboveall, that my divine Diana, 
Qual e trawvoi quel chetra ol' attriil ſole, 
CAnd cleane contrary to this Cenſor, the Nobler and the Richer you are, the more 
vertuous and worthy we efeeme you by "__ and experience.But while I follow my guiae 
T have forſaken my ſelfe , and while I would winne him friendes, he workes ( 1 feare ) fot 
bothto him and mc of my beft friends, while he findes but three good, and that , when thi) 
did ſo, as I pray God keepe mine both from cauſe and effeft, intention andexecution:where 
in I follow, if not hu Paris Preacher, at lea# his douceur Frangoiſe . But is hee thers ſo cd- 
priccious, ſo opiniative, ſo paradoxical? Igraunt , ſometimes extravazant , ofien od-at 
chat, and ever ſelfe.conceitedtowrite ofhimſai out of himſelfe. why wrote he then?f# 
him and his , But why doe I tranſlate him ? For your Ladiſhips and yours . What? 0 a. 
Pleaſe? Nay, neither doth ſuch extraordinarineſſe ever diſpleaſe , noris hee ever in kf bh- 
mour : for in the iudgement (beſid: others,yea even of the preciſe Genevians he hath ſ0 018 
tudged, and amongeit them allowed ro be printed ) of your moit learned , wiſe and _ 
raok 


The Epiſtle. 

rable kin[14n, fir Edward Wotton(who encouraged and ſet _— upon thi Worke) 
there are in _ pleaſing pegs , ſo iudicious diſcourſes, ſo as tſome varieties, ſo per- 
ſwaſive concluſions, ſuch learning of, "es and above all, ſo clegant a French ſlile , as 
(Ithinke) for Es$aves, I may ſay of bi 

nes in him the greateft wit without example, without exception , 6ferving for 1s COs.. 
poſition to be exttituled , Sole-Maiſter of Eflayes ; whoſe maifter-poynt i 11s, none was 
+ fore him, whom hemightimitge; nonchathcome oft him who could welnitate 
at moſt equall him : and awonder it ts, he therein be perftiteF, whereof he 
Authour. And for French eloquence, I may adde that of him, which theſame Hi 
doth of Tullie,1t brake-0x: in full ſremagal beames vidder this Prince thereaf, Lord. 
|  Montaigne;ſ0 as before him you may be delighted with fewbut wonder af none, that hack 
| * pot citherſeenc himor bin ſcene of him. Hu worth then being ſoemi Cit ſo excelent, 


& 


his inventions ſo rare, his elocurions ſo raviſhing.nor are my pains miſ ſpent intranſtating, 
por will your Honours pleaſure and laſure be miſ-placed or miſ-employed in peruſing h mm. 1 
know,nor this,nor any I have ſeen,or can conceive,in this or other language,can in aught be 
compared to that perftct-onperfect Arcadia , which allour worldyet weepes with you, that 
your all praiſe.exceeding father (his iy i pon, Connteſſe )your worthy friend(friend. 
worthie#t Lady) lrucd not to mend or ena-it : ſince this end wee ſte of it ; though at fir#t a- 
bove all, now 1s not anſwerable to the precedents : and though it were much eaſier to mend 
ont of an original and well corretted copie , than to make-up ſo muchout of a mo#t corrupt, 
yet ſee we more marring that was well, then mending what was amifſe. And if not any 
weipall invention, much l:(ſe may any tranſlation at ſecond hand come neereit : yet as 
that Worthie 4d drvinely even in French tranſlating ſome part of that excellent duPleſ 
ſis, and (as Theveſeene) he firit ſeptmaine of that Arch-Poet du Bartas (which good La. 
dies, wy ood to all, as all this age may ſte,and after-ages honor) ſothough we much more 
weanely be in meaner workes ( for ftill I ſay none can anneare him) yet where our Proto. . 
wotaries dee holde the chaire , let vs peore Secondaries not be thruit out of doores. Of this - 


your Honourable goodneſſe dooth offore me, and forthis, and much mare, Imuit andever 
Rell evow my ſelfe | 


To your Honours obliged and devated 


| Inallſeryice, 


im , as hee, in this Booke, did of Homer, Heere 16d.6.ne”u 
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norable, Elizabeth Counteſle 
of Rutland. 


22 Hriſc-happy Counteſle, your thriſc-honor'd Sire, - 
$ > An other Nature, cMare-like, ſur-named, 
& 's As he in Arte divineſt Poems framed, 
 Inloyedid toalove divine aſpire, 
In both wrought wonders of promethers fire; 
| Sogot inkind anof-ſpring no leſfe famed, 
His fame's enhcritrix to be proclaimed; 
Thar gor, he got himlelfe one of Heav'ns quire. 
Asthen his, and your Mothers match youare 
In parents,match, and ſhall (we hope) in breeding, 
 Englandtoſteade with antient M a x o x s race : 
So be you (when we you in praiſe compare) 
As kinde, in kindeneſlethem as kinde ſucceeding, 
Great good-wils gift not great,raccept with grace. 


Il Candido. 


+ Adame,to write of you,and doe you right, 
What mearze we, or what meanes ro ayde meane might? 
Since HE, who admurably did endite, 
Entiteling you Pertections heire, Toyes light, 
Loyes life, Lifes gemme, Vertues court, Heav ns delight, 
Narures chicte worke, Fair't booke, his Muſes fpright, 
Heavy n on Earth, peereleſle Pheux, Phebe bri ghr, 
Yet ſaid, he was to ſecke,of you to write. 
Valeſſe your elfe be of your ſelfe deviſing; 
Orthatanother ſuch you can inſpire. 
Inſpire you can; bur © none ſuch can be: 
Your ſelfe as bright as your mid-day, as riſing. 
Yer,though we but repeate who would flic higher, 
And though we bur tranſlate, take both in gree. 
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of Michael Lord of 


Montaigne. 
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T he firſt (hapter. 


of the inconflancie of our ations. | 


>, EF Hoſe which exerciſe themſelves in controuling humane ations, find 
==\/ no ſuchlctin any oneparte , as to-peece them together , and bring 
J..»\ themto one ſameluſtre: For, they commonly contradi&t onean o- 
Pa) one ware-houle . Yong Marizs is ſometimes found to be the ſorne 
\ of Mars, andother times the childe of Yenus. Pope Boniface the 
; > W&) cight, is reported to haveentred into his charge, as a Foxe; to have 
2G Ox carcicd himlelfe therein, asa Lion; and to have dicdlike adog., And 
who would thinke it was Nero, that lively image of crueltie , who being required to ſigne 
(as the cuſtome was) the ſentence of acriminall offendor, that had beene condemned to 
die, that ever he ſhould anſwere ? Oh would to God I could never haye written ! So neare 
was his heart grieved to doome amanto death. The world is ſo fullof ſuch examples; that 
every man may ſtore himſelfey and I woonder toſee men of vnderſtanding trouble them+ 
ſelves with ſortingthele parcels : Sithence (me ſcemeth) irreſolutionis the moſt apparant 
and common vice of our nature; as witneſleth that famous verſe of Pablrs the Comargian: 
CHMalum conſilium eft, quod mmari non poteſt, a= 
Thecounſcll is but bad, 
Whoſe change may not be had. 

There is ſome apparance to judge a man by the moſt common conditions of his life; but 
ſceing the nacurall nſtabilitie of our cuſtomes and opinions; I have often thoughe;thateven 
good. Authors doe ill, and take a wrong courſe, wiltully to opinionatc themſelves about fra- 
ming a conſtant and ſolide contexture of vs. They chuſe an vniverſall ayre, and followng 
that image,range and interpret ala mans aftions;which if they cannot wrelt ſufficiently, they 
remitte them vnto diſfimulation. Auge#i4 hath eſcaped their hands for, there is ſo appa- 
rant,ſo ſodaine and continuall a variety of ations found in ſhim, throughthe courſe of his life 
that even theboldeſt judges 'and ſtrite(t cenſurers,have bin faine to give him over,& leave 
him vndecided. There ts nothing I ſo hardly beleeve to be in man,as conflancy and nothing ſa ea/j 
zo be found in ham, as inconftency. He that ſhould diſtin4ly, and part by part, judge of him, 
ſhouldoften jumpeto fpeake tructh. Vicw all antiquitie DI yau ſhall finde-ita hard 


matter, 
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' Giith an ancient writer,- and tocmbraccall therules of ourlife into one, itis atall 
will, and not to will one ſame thing. I wouldenot youchſate, (ſaieth hee) to ad oe 


Lucr,l.3.1100. 
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matter;to chuſe out a dozen of ,thathave direfted their life vato one certaine,ſetled,and 
afſurcd courſe; which is the ſureſt drift ofwiſedome. For, to comprehend allin one worde 


kimestg 


ins: alwayes provided the will be juſt:for,ifit be vnjuſtit is impoſlible it ſhould ever cy, 
Cn. Veily, have heeretofore learned, that vice isnothing but a diſorder, ang = | 
of meaſure, and by conſequence,it isimpoſlibleto faſten conſtancy vnto it. Itis a ſaying of 
Demofthenes, (as ſome report,) That conſultation and deliberation , is the beginning of all yes. 
tucs and conflancie, the end ey . Ifbyreaſon or.difcourſe we ſhould takea certain 
waic,we ſhould then takethe faireſt: butno man hath thoughton-it. | 

© ugd petijt fpermit,repetit quod nuper omiſit, 

eEituat, ( vite diſcomventt ordine toto. | 

He ſcorn's that which he ſought,ſcek's that he ſcorn'd of late, * 
He flowes, ebbes, diſagrees in his lifes whole eſtate. 

Our ordinaric maner is to follow theinclination of our appetite, this way and that way,on 
the left, and on the nght hand; vypward and downward, according as the wind of occafions 
doth tranſport-vs:we never think on what we would have; but at the inſtant wewouldhiye 
it: 3nd changeas that beaſt thattakes the colour of the place wherein it is layd . Whagwee. 
ven now purpoſed, we alter by and by, and preſently returne to our former byaſe: allisþy 
changing,motion,and inconſtancy: : L 

Ducimur ut nervis akents mobile lgnum. 
Soare we drawne, as wood is ſhooved, 
By others {innewes each way mooved. | 

We goe not, but we are carryed:as things that flote,now gliding gentlic, now hulling yi 
olently; according as the water 15,cither ſtormy or calme. 

wm Honme Videnus 
Daid (ibt quiſque velit neſcire & querere ſemper, 
( ommutare locum quaſi onus deponere poſſit? 
See we not, every man in his thoughts height 
' Knowes not whathe would have,yet ſeekes he ſtraighe 
Tochanyeplace, as he could lay downe his weight? 

Everie day new toyes, each hourenew fantaſics, ard our humours move and flecteyith 

the flcetings and movings of time. 

T ates ſunt hominum mentes quali Pater ipſe * 

Iuppiter autlifero luftravi lumme terra, 

Such are mens mindes,as that great God ofmight 

Survayes the carth with encreaſe-bearing light, 
Wefloateand waver betweene divers opinions : we wilnothing freely, nothing abſolutch, 
nothing conſtantly. Had any man preſcribed certaine Lawes , or eſtabliſhed aſſured pol- 
cies in his owne head, in his life ſhould we dayly ſee,to ſhine an equalitic of cuſtomes, an a- 
fured order, and aninfallible relation from one thing toanother (Empedocler noted this de- 
formtie to be amongſt the Agrigentines, that they eavethemſclves ſo over vnto delights, as 
if they ſhould die to morrow next, and built asif they ſhould never die) the diſcourſe thereof 
were ezficto be made. Asis ſeene inyong (ato: He that toucht but one ſtep of it,hath tou- 
chedall.Itis an harmony of wel-according tunes and which cannot contradiRtit ſelfe. With 
vsitis clean contrary,ſo many aftions,ſo many particular judgements are there re uir'd, The 
ſureſt way(1n mine opinion) were toreferrethem ynto the next circumſtances hoes 4h ente* 


ring ito further ſearch, and without concluding any other conſequence of them.During the 
late tumultuous broyles of our mangledeſtate, it was tolde mee, that a yoong woman,net 
farre from mee, had headlong caſt hir ſelfe out of a I window, with intent to kill hirſclfe, 


only to avoydetheraviſhment ofa raſcalie: baſe ſouldier, thatlay in hi: houſe, who offr edto 
force-hir : andperceivingthat with thefall ſhe had not killed hurſelfe, to make'an endofhur 
enterprize, ſhe would have cutte hir ownethroate with a knife,but that ſhe was hinderedby 
ſomcthat camc-into her : Neventheleſſe having fore wounded hir ſelfe, ſhe voluntarily col- 


_ fcffed,that the Souldier had yet but vrged hirwith importunaterequeſts,ſuing- ſolicitations, 


and goldca bribes,but ſhe feared he would in the end have obtained his purpoſe by compu 
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fon:by whoſe earneſt ſpeaches, reſolute countenance, and gored bloud (a trueteſtimony of = 
hir chaſte vertue) ſhe might appeareto bethe lively patterne of another Lucrecg ; yet know . 


I certainly,that both before that time,and afterward,ſhe had bin etjoyed of others vpon ea- 


fier compoſition. And as the common ſaying is; Faireand ſoft, as ſqueamiſh-honelt as ſhe - * 


ſcemes,although you miſſe of your intent,conclude not raſhly aninviolable chaſtitic to bein 
your Miſtreſſe; For, a groome or a horſe-keeper may find an houre to thrive-in; anda do 
hath a day. Artigonu having taken vppon him to favour a Souldier of his, by reaſon of his 
vertue and valour, commaunded his Phyſicians to have great care of him, and ſee whether 
_ they could recover him of alingring & inward diſeaſe, wich had long tormented him,who 
being perfeQly cured he afterward perceived him to bee nothing ſo carneſt and diligentin 
his affaires, demaunded of him, how he was fo changed from himſelfe , and become ſo co- 
wardiſh:yourſelfe good fir (anſwered he) have made meſo, by ridding me of thoſe infirmie 
ties, which ſo did grieve me, that I madeno accomptofmy life. Afouldier of Luculle, ha- 
ving by bis enemies beene robbed of all he had,to revenge himſelf vndertooke anotable and 
deſperat attempt vpon themzand having recovered his loſſes, Lucwls conceived avery good 
opinion of him, and with the greateſt ſhewes of aſſured cruſt and loving kindneſle he could 
bethinke himſelfe,made eſpeciallaccompt of him, and in any daungerous cnterprizeſeemed 
to trult and employ him onely: | 

Verby que timido quoque poſſent addere mentem: 

With words,which to a coward might 

Acdde courage, had he any fpright. 

Imploy(faid he vato him)fome wretch- ſtripped and robbed fouldier 
——( quantumu: ruſticrs bit, 

Thit eo,quo v14,qui zonam perdidit mquit.) 

(None is, faith he,ſo clowniſh,but will-on, 

Where you will have him,jfhis purſe be gone) 
and abſolutely refuſed to obey him . When we reade that Mahomer , having outraviouſlic 
rated Chaſan,chiefe leader of his Tanizers, becauſe he ſaw his troup wel-nigh dcf-ated by the 
Hungarians, and hee to behave himſelfe butfaintly in the fight, Chaſan without making 0- 
ther reply,aloneas he was,and without more adoe, with his weapon in his hand ruſhed furi- 
ouſly in the thickeſt throng of his ennemies thathe firſt mette withall,of whom hee was in- 


{tantly ſlaine : This may haply be deemed, rather a raſh conceite, than a juſtification; anda 


new ſpight,then a natural prowes. He whom you ſaw yeſterday ſo boldly. vent::rous, won- 
der not if you ſee hima daſtardly meacocke to morrow next : for cither anger or neceſſitie, 
company or wine, a ſodainefury or the clang ofa trumpet,might rowze-vp his hart,and ſtir 
VP his courage. Itis no hart nor courage ſo framed by difcoutle or deliberation : Theſe cir- 
cumſtances have ſetled theſame in him : Thereforeis-itno marvell ifby other contrary cir- 
cumſtances he become a craven and change coppy. This ſupple variation, and caſte-yeeld- 
ing contradiftion, which is ſeenc in vs, hath made ſome to imagine, that wee had two ſouless 
and others, two faculties wherof every one as beſt ſhe pleaſeth, accompanieth and doth age 
tate-vs; the one towards good, the other towards evil. Forfomuch as ſuch a rough diverſitic 
cannot welſort & agree in one ſimple ſubje&. The blaſt of accidents,doth not only remove 
me according to his inclination; for beſides, I remove and trouble my felte by the inſtabili 

of my poſture, and whoſozver Jooketh narrowly about himſeife, ſhall hardly fee himſelfe 
twiie in one ſame ſtare. Sometimes I give my ſoule one'viſage, and ſometimes another, ac- 
cording vnto the poſture or (ideT lay hir-in. If Tſpeake diverſly of my ſelfe, itis becauſe T 
looke diverſly vpon my ſelfe. All contrarieties are found in hir, according to ſome turneor 
remooving, andin ſomefaſhion or other. Shamefaſt, baſhfull, inſolent, chaſte, luxurious, 
peeviſh, pratling,filent, fond doting,labourious,nice, delicate,ingenious,flowe,dullfroward, 
humorous, debonaire, wiſe, ignorant, falſe in wordes, true-ſpeaking , both liberall, co- 
vetous, and prodigall. All theſe I perceive in ſome m-aſure or other to bee :n mine, accor- 
ding as I ſtirreor turne my ſelfe; And whoſoever ſhall heedciully ſurvay and conſider him- 
ſeife, (hall finde this volubilitie and diſcordance to be in himſelfe, yea andin his very judge- 
ment. Thave nothing to ſay entirely, ſimply, and with ſoliditic of my ſelfe, without confu. 


ſ1on,diforder,blending,mingling;and in one word,Diſteng»o is the moſt yniverſal part of m 


logike. Although I ever purpole to ſpcake good of good, and rather to interprete thofe 


Ih things, 
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things,that will beare-it, vnto a good ſenſe; yetisit, that the ſtrangenes of our condition ad. 
kw. ub weare often vrged - do wel by vice itſelfe,;f wel doing were not judged by the 
intention only. Therefore may not a couragious ate conclude a wan to be valiant. He that 
is ſo, when juſt occaſion ſerveth, ſhall ever be ſo, and vponall occaſions. If t were an hahi. 
tude of vertue, and not a ſodainc humour , it would make a man equally reſolute at all af. 
Gyes, inall accidents : Such alone, asin company; ſuch ina ſingle combare, ain a ſet battell; 
For, whatſoever ſomeſay, valour is all alike, and not one mthe ſtreet or towne, and another 
inthe campe or field. As couragiouſly ſhould a man beare a ſickenes in his bed, as a hurtin 
the field, and feare deathno more at home 1n his houſe,then abroad in an aſſault, We ſhould 
not then ſee one ſamie man enter the breach , or charge his enemie with an aſſuredandyn. 
danted fiercenele, and afterward having eſcaped that, to vexe, to grieve and torment him. 
ſelfe like vnto a ſeely woman, or faint-hearted milke-ſoppetor theloſle of a ſute, or death of 
a childe. If one chance to be careleſly baſe-mindedin his infancie, and conltancly-reſolutein 
povertic; if he be timorouſſy-fearefull at fight of a Barbers razor , and afterward ſtowty. 
vndiſmayed againſt his enemies ſwordes : Thc ation is commendable, but nct the man. 
Divers Can (Gaith (icers) can notendureto looketheir enemy in the face, yet arethey 
moſt conſtantin their ſickeneſſes; whereas the Cimbrians , and { eltiberians, are mieere con- 
trary. Nihil enim poteſt eſſe equabile, quod non a certa ratione proficiſcatur: For nothing can beare 
it ſelfe even, which proceedeth not from reſolveg reaſon. T here is no valor more cxtreamein his 
kinde, than that of eAlexander; yetis it but in ſpecies, nor every where ſufficiently full andy: 
niverſall. As incomparable as itis, it hath his lemiſhes,which is the reaſon that inthe idle. 
eſt ſuſpitions,he apprehendeth at the conſpiracies of his followers againſt his life, we ſee him 
ſo earneſtly to vex, and ſo deſperately to trouble himſelfe : In ſearch and purſue whereof, 
he demeaneth himſelfe with ſo vehement and indiſcreet an mjuſtice,and with ſuch a demiſſe 
feare, that even his naturall reaſon is thereby ſubyerted . Alſo the ſuper{lition , where. 
with he is ſo throughly tainted, beareth ſome ſhew of puſilanimitie. And the vnlimited ex- 
ceſle of the repentance he ſhewed for the murther of Chrv, is allo a witneſle of the inequa« 
line of his courage. Our matters are but parcells hudled-vp, and peeces patched together, 
and we endevour to acquire honour by falſe meanes, and vntrue tokens . Vertue will not bee 
followed, but by her-ſelfe : Andifat any time we borrow her maske, vpon ſome other oc- 
calion,ſhe will as ſoone pull-it from our face. It is a lively hew,and ſtrong die, if the ſoule be 
once dyde with the ſame perfectly, and which wil never fade or be gone, exceptit carry the 
Skifine away with-it. T hercfore to judge a man, we muſt along time follow, and very curi- 
ouſly marke his ſteppes3 whether conſtancie doe wholy ſubfiſt and continue vpon hir owne 
foundation in him, C#iivends via conſiderata atque proviſaeft, who hath forecaFt and conſide- 
red the way of ife;whether the variety of occurrences make him change his pace(I meanchis 
way,for his pace may eyther be haſtenedor ſlowed)let him runne-on : ſuch a one (as ſayeth 
the mpreaſe of our good Talbot) goeth before the winde. It is no marvaile (faith an olde 
writer) that haz.;rd hath ſuch power over-vs, ſince wee ive by hazard. Itis impoſliblefor 
him to diſpoſe of his particular aQions, that hathnotin groſe direed his life vnto one cer- 
taine end. It is impoſlible for him to range all pieces in order, that hath not aplot or forme 
of the totall frame in his head. What avayleththe proviſion of all ſortes of colours vnto one 
thatknowesnot what he is to draw? No man makes any certaine defi gne of his life, and we 
deliberate of-it but by parcels. A skilfull archerought firſt to know the marke he aimeth at, 
andthen apply his hand, his bow , his ſtring, his arrow and his motion accordingly. Our 
counſls goe aſtray, becauſe they arc not rightly addreſſed, 2nd have no fixed end. No winde 
makes for hum, that hath no intended port to ſaule-vnto. As for me, I allow not greatly ofthat 
judgement, which ſome made of Sopbecles, and to haveconcluded him ſufficient in the 
managing of domeſtical matters,againſt the accuſation of his owne Sonn e,only by the {1 oht 
of one af, 2 tragedies. Nor do I commendthe conjeQure of the Parians, ſent to reformethe 
Miefians,as {ufficient tothe conſequencethey drew thence. In viſiting & ſurveying the Ile, 
they marked the Landes that were beſt husbanded, and obſerved the country houſes that 
were belt governed. And having regiſtredthe names of their owners; and afterward made 
an aſſemblice of the Towneſ-men of the Cittie they named and inſtituted thoſe owners 3 
a governors and magiſtrates, judging and concluding, that beeing good husbands and 
carcfull of their houſhold affaures, they muſt conſequently be ſo of publike matters- We - 
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\ll framed of flappes and patches, and of ſo ſhapeleſſe and diverſe a contexture, that everie 
picce,and everic moment playcth his part. And there is as much difference found betweene 
\. and our (elves, as there 1s betweene our ſelyes and others. Magna rem puta, vnum ho« 
minem agere. Efteeme tt agreat matter,to pi but one man. 
&,nce ambition may teach men both valour, temperance, liberality, yea and juſtice: Sith 
* covetouſneſſe may ſettle in the minde ofa ſhop-prentif- boy, brought vp in eaſe andidlenes, 
a dreadleſſe aſſurance to leave his home-bredde caſe, and forgoc his place of education, and 
:n a {mall barke to yeeld him-ſelte vnto the mercy of bluſtring waves, mercileſſe windes and 
wrathfull Neptune; and thatitalſo teacheth diſcretion and wiſedomez And that Venuc hir- 
_ ſefeminiſtreth reſolution and hardinefle vnto tender you as yet ſubje&t to the diſcipline of 
the rodde; and teacheth theruthleſle Souldier, the ſoft and tenderly -cffeminate hart af wo- 
- men in their mothers lappes. | 
 Hac auce cuſtodes furtim tranſpreſſa iacentes, Tib.L2.e.179. 
—— eAdinvenem tenebris ſola puella vent. | 
The wench by ſtealth her lodg'd guards having ſtript, 
By this guide, ſole, 1th darke, to'th yonkerskipt. 
It is no parte of a well: grounded indgement, ſimplie to mage our ſelves by our exterior altions > 
A manmuſt chroughly found himſelf, and dive into his hart, and there ſee by what wards or 
| ſprings the motions {tirre. But foraſmuch as it is a hazardous and high enterpriſe, I would 


d, . - 
' nothaveſo many to medle with it as doe. 
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T he ſecond Chapter. 
Of Drunkenneſſe. 


He world & nothing but varietie, and diſſemblance. Uices are allalike, in aſmnch as they are 
all vices : And ſo doc happily the Stoikes meane-it. But though they are cqually vi- 


Oy —_——— 


ces, they are not equall vices; And that he who hath ſtarted a hundred ſteps beyond theli- 
mites 


Dnosvitra citraque nequit conſſtere rectum, elor.l.1.ſat.t, 
On this f1de, or beyond the which wad 
No man ca@hold aright-true pitch. 
snot of worſe condition, then he that is ten ſteps ſhort of-it, 1s no whit credible : and that 
lacriledgeisnot worſe then the ſtealing of a coleworte out of a garden. 
Nec vincet ratio, tantundem wut peccet, idemque, Sar.3.115. 
Duiteneros caules alteni fregerit horts, 
Et qui nollurnus droym ſacra legerit. 
Norcaſon canevi&,as great or ſame ſinne taints 
Him that breakes in an others garden tender plants, 
Aud him that teales by night things conſecrateto Saints. 
There is as much diverſitic in that as in any other thing. The confuſion of order, and 
meaſure of crimes, is dangerous : Murtherers, T raitors and T yrants, have too much gaine 
by-it : it isno reaſon their conſcience ſhould be eaſed, in that ſomeis either idle orlaſcivious, 
or leflc afſiduous vnto devotion. Every man poiſeth ypon his fellowes finne, and clevates 
his owne. Even teachers doe often range itillin my conceite . As Socrates ſaide, that the 
chiefeſt office ofwiſedome , was to diſtmguiſh goods and evills. We others, to whoin the 
belt is evcrin vice, ſhould ſay the like of knowledge, to diſtinguiſh vices. Without which, 
and that very exa&t, both vertuous and wicked menne remaine confounded and vn- 
knowne. Now drunkenneſſc among(t others, appeareth to me agroſe and brutiſh vice. 
Themindehath more parte elſe-whercz and ſome vices thereare, which (fit may lawfully 
If poken) have a kinde of I wot not what generofitic in them. Some there are, that have 
learning, diligence, valour, prudence, wit, cunning, dexteritie,, andſubtletie joyned with 
temz whereas this is mzerely corporall, and ALS And the groſc(t and rudcſt 
| : 3 that 
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that liveth amongſt vs atthis day, is onely that which keepeth it 1n credite. Oth 


er Vices 


but alter and diſtrat the vnderſtanding, whereas this vtterly ſubverteth the ſame, ang aftc. 


nieth che body. PE | 
cum vins vis penetravit, 
Conſequitur gravitas membrorum, prepediuntur 


Crura vacillants, tardeſcit lingua, maaet mens, 
Nant oculi, clamor, ſngults, inrgia ghſcunt. 
When once the force of wine hath nly pier, 
Limbes-heavineſle is next, legs faine would goe, 
But recling can not, tongue drawles, minde diſpierſt, 
____ Eyes {wimme, cries, hickups, brables grow. 
The worſt eſtate of man, is where he looſeth the knowledge and governement of him. 
ſelfe. And amongſt other things, itis ſaid, that as muſt-wine boiling and working in a vel. 
{«ll, workes and ſends vpward whatever it contameth in the bottome, ſo doth wine cauſe 


thoſe thatdrinke exceſſively of it, worke vp, and breake out their moſt concealed ſecrets. 


tn ſapientimnm 
Curas, & arcanumiocoſs 
( onſilium retegts Lyao. 
Thou (wine-cup) doeſt by wine reveale 
The cares, which wiſe men would conceale, 
And cloſe drifts, at a merrie meale. | 

Toſephua reporteth, that by making an Ambaſſador to tipple-ſquare, whom his enemies 
had ſent vnto him, hewreſted all his ſecrets out of him. Nevertheleſlc e-Luguſirs having 
truſted L«cyus Pi/o, that conquered Thrace,with the ſecreteſt affaires he had in hand, had ne- 
ver cauſe to be diſcontented with him; Nor Tiverizz with (oſs, to whom he imparted all 
his ſeriouſeſt counſels, although we know them both to have ſo given themſelves to drink- 
ing of wine, that they were often faineto be carried from the Senate, and both wete reputed 
notable drunkards. Gs 

| Heſlerno mflatum enas de more Lyeo. 
Veines pufft-vp, as 1s vide alway, 
By wine which was drunke yeſterday. 

And as faithfully was the complot and purpoſe to kill Ce/ar committed vnto { wber,who 
would dayly be drunke with quathng of wine, as vato Caſſius, that drunke nothing but wa- 
ter, wherevpon he anſwered very pleaſantly. What?ſhall I beare a tyrant, that am not ableto 
beare wine? Welce our carowſing tofſe-pot German Souldgrs, when they arc moſt plun- 
gedin their cups, and as drunke as rats, to have perfe&t remembrance of their quarter, of the 
watch-word, and of their files. 

—— wec facils viftoria de madides, & 

Bleſis, atque mero titnbantibus. 

Nor1is the conqueſt caſe of men ſow ſt, 

Liſping andrecling with wine they carow'ſt. F 

I would never have believed fo ſound, ſodcepe andſo exceſſivedrunkenneſle, had I 
not readin Hiſtories, that Arralus having envited to ſup with hum (with intent to doc him 
ſome notable inaignitic) theſame Paxſamas, who for the ſame cauſe killed afterward Philp 
Kingof Macedone (a King who by the eminent faire qualities that were in him, boreateſti- 
mony of the education he had learned in the houſe and company of Epaminonda;) made him 
ſodead-drunke, that mſenſibly and without fecling, he might proſtitute his beautic as the 
body of a common-hedge- harlot,to mulctticrs, groomes and many of the ſubje& ſervants 
of his houſe. And whata Lady (whom I much honour and highly eſtceme) told me, pro- 
teſting,that neere Burdeaux,towards( aftres, whereher houle is, a widdow countrywoman, 
reputed very chaſte and honeſt, ſuſpeRting herſelfe to be with childe, told her neighbours, 
that had ſhe a husband, ſhe ſhould verily thinke ſhe were withchilde. But the occaſion of 
this ſuſpition encreafing more and more, and percaving herlelfe ſo big-bellicd, that {hee 
could no longer conceale-it, ſhee reſolved to make the parriſh-prieſt acquainted with-It, 
whom ſhe entreated to publiſh'in the Church, that whoſoever he were, that was guiltic of 
thefaQ, and would avoy-it, ſhe would freely forgivehun, and ifhe wereſo pleaſed, iy 
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| himtoherhusband. A certaineſwaine or hyne-boy ofhers, emboldned by this proclama« 
tion, declared, how that having one holliday found her well-tippled with wine, and fo ſound 
aſlcepe by the chimnic ſide, lying fo fir and ready for him, that without awaking her hc had 
the full vie ofher body. Whom the accepted for her husband, and both live together at this 
day. Itis aſſured that antiquitic hath not greatlydeſcribedthis vice. The compoſitions of 
yerſe Philoſophers ſpeake but ſparingly ofit. . Yea, and ſome of the Stoikes deeme-it not 
amiſle for man ſometimes to take his 1quor roundly, and drinke drunke, thereby torecreate 
Jus ſpirites- | 
Hoc quoque virtutum quondam certamine magnun 
Socratem palmam promerniſſe ferunt. 
They ſay, inthis too, Socrates the wiſe, 
And great in vertues combats, bare the prize. 
{atothat ſtrict cenſurer, and ſevere correcor of others, hath bene reproved for much drin- 
king. Narratur &- priſci ( atonts 
Sepe mero caluiſſe virtus, 
T 1sſaide, by vſe of wine repeated, 
Old Catoes vertue oft was heated. 
Cyrus that ſo far-renowmed King, amongſt his other commendations, meaning to preferre 
humſclfe before his brother Arraxerxes,& get the ſtart of him,aleageth,that he could drinke 
better, and tipple more then he. And amongſt the beſt policed and formaleſt nations, the 
cuſtome of drinking , and pledging of healths was muchin vie. I have heard Si/vwe,, that 
excellent Phiſitian of Pars affirme, that to preſerve the vigor of our ſtomake fromempai- 
ring,itis not amiſle once amoneth to rowze vp the ſame by this exceſle of drinking;and leſt 
ſhould grow dull and ſtupide thereby to ſtirre-it vp. Anditis written, that the Perſians, 
after they had well tippled, were wont to conſult of their chickeſt affaires. My taſte, my 
reliſh and my complexion, are ſharper enemies vnto this vice, then my diſcourſe : For,be- 
fides that I captivate more caſily my conceites vnder the auQoritic of ancient opinions, in- 
deede Ifinde-it to be a fond, aſtupide anda baſe kinde of vice, butleſſe malicious and hurt- 
full then others; all which ſhocke, and with a ſharper edge wound publike ſocictie. Andif 
we cannot give ourſclycs any pleaſure, except (as they ſay) it coſt-vs ſomething; I finde this 
vice to belefle chargeable vnto our conſcience then others; beſides,it is not hard to be pre- 
parcd, nor difficult to be found; a conſideration not to be deſpiſed, A man well advancedin 
yeares and dignitie, amongſt three principall-commodities hetold me to have remaining in 
life, counted this : and where ſhall a man more rightly finde-it, then amoneſt the naturall? 
But he tooke=it ill, delicatenefle, and the choiſe of wines is therein to beavoided. If you pre- 
pare your voluptuouſnes to drinke it with pleaſure and daintily neate, you tie yourſclfe vnto 
an inconyenience to drinke-it ther then is alwayes to be had . A man muſt have amil- 
der, a looſer and afreer taſte. Tobe a truedrinker, a man ſhould not have fo tender and 
ſqueamiſh apalat. The Germanes doe in a maner drinke equally of all ſortes of wine with 
lkepleaſure. Their end is rather to gulpc it downetfreely, then to taſte it kindely. Andto 
ſay truth they have it better cheape. Their voluptuouſneſſeis more plenteous and fuller. Se- 
condarily,to drinke after the French maner, as two draughts,and moderately, is over-much 
toreſtraine the favours of that God. There is more time and conftancierequired therevn- 
to. Our forefathers were wort to ſpend whole nights in that exerciſe , yea often times they 
joyned wholelong dayes vnto them. And a man muſt proportion his ordinarie more large 
and firme. Thavem my dayes ſcene a principall Lorde ; a man of great employment and 
enterpriſes, and famous for good ſucceſſe, who without training himſelte , and eating bur 
an ordinary meales-meate, was wont to drinke hittle leſſe then five pottles of wine, yet at his 
riſing ſeemed to be nothing diſtempered, butrather as we have found toour noſmall coſtin 
managing of our affaires,over-wiſe & conſiderate. The pleaſure of that, whereof we would 
make account inthe courſe of our life ought to be employed longer ſpace. It were neceſlary, 
as ſhop.boyes orlabouring people, that we ſhouldrefuſeno occaſion to drinke,and conti- 
nually to have this deſire in our minde. It ſcemeth that we dayly ſhorten the vſe of thisz 
and that in our houſes, (as I have ſeenein mineinfancie) breakefaſts, nunchions, and bea- 
vers ſhould be more frequent and oftner vſed, then now adayes they are. And (ſhould wee 
therebyin any forte proccede towards —— No verily. But it may be, thatwe _ 
"He: muc 
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much more given our ſclves ovet vnto paillardiſe and all maner of Iuxutie then our fathers 
were. They are two occupations, that enter-hinder one another in their vigor. On the one 
ſide,it hath cmpaired and weakened our ſtomake,and on the other, ſobiietic lerveth to make 
vs more jolly- aint, Juſly, and wanton for the exerciſe of love matters. It 18a Wondertg 
thinke on the ſtrange tales I have heard my fathe: reporte, of the chaſtitie of his times. He 
might wel ſpeake of it, as hethat was both by art & nature proper for the vſe & ſolace of La. 
dics. He ſpake little and well, few words, but to the purpoſe, and was ever wontto enter. 
mixe ſome ornament taken from vulgar bookes, and above all, $ paniſh,amoneſt his com. 
mon ſpeeches : Andofall Spaniſh auQhors, none was more familiar vnto him then Ie. 
cs Aurelincs, His demeanour and carriage was ever milde, mecke, gentle, and very modeſt, 
and above all,grave and ſtatcly. There is nothing he ſeemed to be more careful-of, thenof 
his honeſty, and to obſerve a kinde of decencie of his perſon, and orderly decorum in his 
habites, wereit on foote or on horſebacke. He was excecd:ng nicejn pertornung his word 
or promiſe; Ando ſtnily conſcientious and obſequous in rehigion, that generally hee ſee. 
med rather to encline toward ſuperſtition, then the contrary. Though he were but a little 
man, his courage and vigor was great : he was of an vpright, and well proportioned ſtature, 
of a pleaſing, cheerefull-looking countenance,of a ſwarthy hbue,niwbly-addifted,and eXQui- 
fitely nimble vnto allnoble and gentleman. ike exerciles. I haveſcene ſome hollow ſtayey 
of his filled withlead, which hee wont to vſe and exerciſe his armes withall,the better tocn« 
able him-ſelfe to pitch the barre, to throw the ſledge,to caſt the pole,& to play at fence: and 
ſhooes with leaden foles,which he wore to enure himſelfe,to leape,to vault and torun, 1 may 
without bluſhing ſay,thatin memory of himſclte,he hath left certain petty. miracles amoneſt 
vs. I haveſecne him when hee was paſt three-ſcore yeeres of age mocke at all our ſports,and 
out-countenance our youthfull paſtimes , with a keavy furr'd Gowne about him to leap in« 
to his ſaddle;to make the pommada round about a T able vpon his thumb; and ſeldom to af 
cend any ſtaires without sk1pping three or foure ſteppes at onze. And concerning my dif 
courſe, hee was wont to fay, that in a whole Province there was ſcarfe any woman of quali- 
tie, that had anillname . Hee would often report ſtrange famuliarities, namely of his owne, 
with very honeſt women, without any ſuſpicion atall. And proteſted verie religiouſſie,that 
when he was marricd, he was ycta pure Virgine; yet had he long time followed the warres 
beyondthe Mountaines, and therein ſerved long, whereof hee hath left a Tournall. Booke 
of his owne colleQing, wherein hee hath particularly noted, whatloever happened day by 
day worthy the obſervation, ſo long as heſerved, both for the publit.e and his particular vſe. 
Andhe was well ſtrucken in yeeres, when he tooke a wife. For returning out of /tzhe, mthe 
yeere of our Lord,one thouſand five hundred eight and twenty,and being full three and thir- 
ry yeeres olde, by the way hee choſe himſelfe a wife. But come wee to our drinking againe. 
* Theincommotdiries of age, which neede ſome help and refreſhing, might with ſome reaſon | 
begetin mea delireor longing of this faculty : for, itis in a man the alt pleaſure, which the 
courſe of our yeeres ſtealethvpon vs. Good fellowes ſay, that naturall heate is firſt taken in 
our tcete: That properly belongethto infancie. From thence it aſcendeth vnto the middle 
region, where it is {etled & continueth along time:and in mine opinion,there produceth the 
onely true,and mooving pleaſures of this corporal] life. Other dehghts and ſenſualttiesin res 
ſpe of that,doe but ſleepe. In theend, likevnto a vapour, which by little and hetle exhal- 
eth, and mounteth aloft , it comes vnta thethroate, and there makes hir laſt abode. Yet 
could I never conceive,how any man may eyther encreaſe or prolong the pleaſure of drink- 
nz beyond thirſt, and in his imagination frame an artificiall appetite, 8 againſt nature. My 
ſtomacke could not well reach fo farre : itis very much troubled to come to an end of that 
which ittakesfor hisneede. My conſtitution is, to makean accompt of drinking , but to 
ſucceed meate, and therefore doc I never make my laſt draught the greateſt. And foraſmuch 
as in age,we have the roofe of our mouthes commonlicfurr'd with theuwe, or diſtempered, 
diſtaſted. and altered through ſome other evill conſtitution, wine ſecmeth better vnto vs,& 
of a quicker rel{h,according as our pores be cither more orleſſ: open and waſhed. At leaſt 
I ſeldome reliſh the ſame very weil, except it be the firſt draught] take. Anacharſis wonde- 
redtoſecthe Grzcns drinke in greater glaſſes atthe end oftheir meales,then inthe begin. 
ning. Itwas (as I imagine)for the very fame reaſon, that the Germans doe-it, who never 
begunne to carowſe,but when they have well fedde. Plato forbiddeth children to drink 21 
| wine 
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zine, before they be eightcene yeeres of age, and tobe druncke before they cometo for. 
ty. Butto ſuch 35 bave once attained the age of fortic, he is content to pardon them, if they 
chaunceto delight themſelves with-it, and alloweth them ſomwhat largely to blend thein- 
quence of Dion: in their banquets, that good God, who beſtoweth - 4 ei e vpon 
men, and youth vnto aged men,who mw and rages the paſſions of the minde;cven as 
- yronls made flexibleby the firezand in of imp awes drinking. meetings or quaffin 
companies as neceſſary & commendable(alwaies provided there b# a chiefe leader among( 
chem to containe and order them) drunkenneſle  Neke a good and certainetryall of everie 
mans nature; and therewithall proper to give aged men the courage to make merry indun« 
| cing & in mulickezthings alowable and profitable,and ſuch as they dare not vndertake be- 
nz ſober & ſctled. T hat wine is capable to ſupply the mind with temperance, and the bodie 
with health. Notwithſtanding theſe reſtriftions, partely borrowed of the C arthaginians, 
pleaſe him well. Let thoſe forbeare-it that are going about any expedition of warre. Let c- 
very magiſtrate,6c all judges abſtaine from-it,at what time they are to execute their charge, 
and to conſult ofpudlike affaires. Letnone beſtow the d:y in drinking,as the time that is due 
vnto more ſerious negotiations, nor the nights wherein a man intendeth to get children. Ic 
is reported,that Stiſpon the Philoſopher, finding himſelfe ſurcharged with age, did purpoſe. 
ly haſten his end, by drinking of pure wine. The like cauſe (thoughnot witangly) did alſo 
ſuffocate the vital forces,crazed throgh eld-age ofthe Philoſopher Arcef/ans.But it is an old 
and pleaſant queſtion,whether a wiſemans mind were iketo yeelde vato'the force of wine. 
S$; munite adhibet vim ſapientie. | | 
If vnreſiſted force it bends, 
Gainlſt wiſedome which it ſelfe defends. 

Vnto what vanity doth the good opinion we haveof our ſelves provoke-vs ? The moſt 
temperate and perfeRelt minde of the worlde, findes it too any a taxketo keep hirſelf vp 
right, leſt ſhe fall by her owne weakeneſle. Ofathouſand there is not one perſeRly righte- 
ous and ſetled but one inſtant of herlife , and queſtion might be made, whether according 
to her naturall condition ſhe might at any hinebs ſo. Butto joyne conſtancie vnto it, is her 
laſt perfeQion : I meane if nothing ſhould ſhocke her : which a thouſand accidents may do. 
Lucretius.that famous Poet, may philoſophic and bandie at his pleaſure : Loe where he lieth 


ſenſleſſe of an amorous potion. T hinkes any man, that an pug 87 cannot as ſooneafto- 


niſh Socrates, as a poorelabouring man ? Some of them have by the force of a ſickeneſle, 
forgot their owne names, and aflight hurt hath overthrowne the judgement of others . Let 
hun be as wiſe as he can, in the end hes but a man; what is more fraile, more miſer..ble, or 
more vaine? Wiſedome forccth not our naturall conditions. 
 Sudores itaque & pallorem exiftere toto 
Corpore, &- infringi linguam vocemque aborirs 
( aligare oculos, ſonere anres, ſuccidere artns, 
Demique concidere ex anim terrore videmus. 
Welce therefore, paleneſl eand {weats ore-grow, 
Our bodies,tongues doe falter,voyce doth breake, 
Eyes dazle, c.res buzze, joynts doe ſhrincke below, 
| Laſtly we ſound, by hart-fright, terrours weake. ; 

He muſt ſccle his eyes againſt the blow that threatneth him, being neere the brimme of a 
precipiſe, hee muſt cry out like a child. Nature having purpoſed co reſerve theſe light marks 
of her auAhoritie vnto herſelfe,,nexpugnable vnto our reaſon, and tothe Stoicke vertue : to 
teach him his mortalitie and our infipiditie. He waxeth pale for feare, he bluſheth for ſhame, 
he oroancth feeling the cholike, ifnot with a deſperate and lowd-roaring voyce,, yet witha 
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lowe, ſmothered and hoarſc-ſoungingnoyſe. : 
Human a /e nh Oethenun patet, Ter Hrcaut, 
Hethinkes, thitnothing ſtrange be can, ne «(l.1.ſce.1.25 
To him thatlongs to any man. 

Giddic-headed Foets, that faine what they liſt, darenot ſo much as diſcharge their He- 

rve; from teares. = | 
Sic fatur lachrymans, claſſiq, ummittut habenas. Virg. Am l.6.1 
So ſaide he weeping, and(ſo ſaide, 


Himſelfe hand to the ſtceragelaide, Let 
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Tet it ſaffice him to bridle his affeRions, and moderate his inclinations; for, it is not in 
him\to beare them away. Plztarke himſelfe, who is fo perfeRt and excellent a judge ofhy. 
mine aQtions, ſeemg Brutxs and Torguatns to kill their owne children, remanneth doubtful 
whether virtue could reach ſofarre, and whether ſuch men werenot rather moved by ſome 
other paſſion. Allattions beyond the ordinarie limits, are ſubiet] to ſome ſiniſter mterpretatien , 
Eoraſmuch as our tafte doth no more come vnto that which is above it, then to that which 
's vnder it. Let vs omitthat other ſe, which maketh open profcliion of fiercenes. By 
whenin the yery ſameſe& , which is eſteemed the moſt demiſſe, we hearethe braggex of 

Metrodorn: Occupat te,Fortnna,atg, cepi : omne/que aditus twos mterciuſi vt ad me a/pirare non 
Metv.Cic.Tuſc. poſſes. Fortune, ] bave prevented, caught , and overtakenthee : 1 have mured and ramd vpe all 
gue} 5. thy paſſages whereby thou mighteſt attame unto ne. When Anaxarcns, by the appointment of 

Nicocreon, the tirant of Cypres, being laid along ina trough of ſtone, and ſmoten with yron 
Nedges,ceafeth not to crie-out, ſtreeke, ſmite, and breakezit 1s not Anaxarcus,it is but his yaile 
you martyrſo. When we heareour martyrs, in the middelt of a flame crie aloude vnto the 
Tyrant, this ſideis roſtedenovgh, chop-it,eate-it, itis full roſted, nowbegm on the other, 
Whenin /eſepbus we heare a childe all to rent with biting ſnippers, and pierced with the 
breath of Antiochns, to defie himto death, crie with a Jowde-afſured and vndiſmaid voice 
Tyrant thou looſcſt time; Joe Tam ſtil] at mine eaſe; whereis that ſmarting pame, where are 
thoſe torments, wherewith whilom thou'didſt ſo threaten me? My conſtancie doth more 
trouble th-e, then I havefeeling of thy-cruettie : Oh faint-hearted varler, doeſt thou yeelde 
when I gather ſtrength? Make meto faint or ſhrinke, cauſe me to moane or lament , force 
me to ycelde and ſue for grace if thou canſt; encourage thy ſatelites, harten thy executio- 
ners3 loe how they droope, and have no more powers arme them, ſtrengthen them, fleſh 
them. Vercly we muſt needes confeſle there is fome alteration, and ſomefurie (how holy 
ſoever)im thoſe minds. When we come vnto theſe Stoicke evaſions;T had rather be furious 
— ”; then-vohiptuous: the ſaying of £AniFhenes. Mavic paroy i 1.9:izm, Rather wonldlbe 
__ py” p:adchenmerrie. When Sextins telleth vs, he had rather be ſurpriſcd with paine, then ſenſu. 
ality; when Epicur4: wndertakes to have the gowte, to wantonize and fawne vpon him, and 
refuſing eaſe and health,with a heartic cheerefulnes defie all evills,and skornefully deſpiſing 
leſle ſharpe griefes,di{daining to grapple with them, he blithely defareth and callethfor ſhare | 
per, more forcible, and worthie of hum: 24 
Spumantemque dari pecora inter inertia votts 
Optat aprum,ant fubuum deſcendere monte leonem : 
Hewiſht,mongſt heartles beaſt ſome'foming Bore, 
Or mountaine-Lyon would come downe and rore. 

Who would not judge them to be prankes of a courage removed from his wonted ſeate? 
Our minde cannot out of hir place attaineſo high. She muſt quit-it and raiſe hir-ſclfe aloft, 
and taking the bridle in bir teeth, carric and tranſporte hir man ſo farre, that afterward he 
wonder at himſelfe, and reſt amazed at his ations. Asin exploites of warre, the heate and 
carneſtnes of the fight doth often provoke the noble minded-ſouldiers, to adventure onſo » 
dangerous paſlages,thatafterward being better adviſcd,they are the firſt to wonder at-it. As 
alſo Poets, are often ſurpriſed and rapt with admuation at their ownelabors, and forgetthe 
trace, by which they paſt fo happie a carier. Tris chat, which ſome termc a furic or madnes 
inthem. And as Platofaith, that aſctled and repoſed man, dothin vainc knockeat Pockes 
gate. Ariſlotlelikewiſeſaith, that no excellent minde1s freely exempted fromſomeor other 
entermixture of folly. And hee hath reaſon, to call any ſtarting or extraordinarie conccit 
(how commendablefoever) and which exceedeth out judgement and diſcourſe,folly. For- , 
ſomuthas Piſedome, is an Tory and regular managing of the minde, and which ſpe addreſſeth 
with meaſure, and condulteth wit 4 angus ; And take hi, owneword foreit, Plato diſpu- 
tcth thus; that the f.cultic of profefling and divinationÞ"* jre above-vs,and that when wee 
treate-it, wee muſt bee beſides our ſelves : our wiſedome muſt be darkned and over-ſha- 


dowed by ſleepe, by ſickenes, or by drowzines;or by ſome celeſtiall furie, rayiſhed from hit 
owneleate. 
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A cuſtome of the Ile of (e4. 


F, as ſomeſay, to philoſophate be to doubtz with much more reaſon; to rave and fantaſti- © 7 


quize, as I doe, muſt neceſ[arily be to doubt : For,to enquire and debate, belongeth to a 
ſcholler,and to reſolve appertaines to a cathedrall maiſter. But know, my cathedrall, it is the 
authoritie of Gods divine will, that without any contradition dothſway-vs, and hath hic 
ranke beyond theſe humane and vaine conteſtations. Phi/ip being with an armed hand centred 
the countrie of Peloponneſus, ſome one told rg mag as futcr\. neg were like to endure 
muchif they ſought not to reobtaine his loſt favor . Oh varletasthou art (anſwered he.) 


And what can they ſuffer, who have no feareat all of death? Ap being demanded, how a 


man might do to hive free, anſwered 3 Deſpi/ing and contemning to \Thelz and athouſand like 
propoſitions, which concurre in this purpoſe, docevidently inferre ſome thing beyond the 
patiznt expeQing of death it ſelfe,to be ſuffered in this life : witnes the Lacedemonian child, 
taken by Autigonus, and ſolde for aſlave, who vreed by his maſter,to performe ſome abject 
ſervice; Thou ſhalt ſee (ſaid he) whom thou haſt bought; for, it were a ſhame for me to 
ſervc, having hbertic ſo neere at hand,and therewithal threw himſelfe headlong downe from 
che top of the houſe. A=tipater,ſharpely threatning the Lacedemonians, to makethem yeeld 


to a certaine requeſt of hisz they anſwered, ſhouldeſt thou menace vs worſt then death, we - 


will rather die. And to Philip, who having written vnto them, that he would hinder al their 
enterpriſes; What? (ſay they) wilt thou allo hinder vs from dying? That is thereaſon,why 
ſome ſay, that the wiſeman Jiveth as long as he ought, and notſo long ashe can. And that 
the favourableſt gift, nature hath bequeathed-vs, and which removeth all meanes from-vs 
to complaine of our condition, is, that ſhe hath left-vs the key of the fieldes. She hath ap= 
pointed but one entrance vnto life, but many a thoaſand wayes out of t : Yell may wee want 
groundat to true upon, but never ground to die m. As Botocarrs anſwered the Romanes. Why 
doſt thou complaine againſt this world ? It doth not containethee : If thou liveſt in paine 
and ſorrow, thy baſe courage 1s the cauſe of-it, Todiethere wanteth but will 

Ubique mors et : optime hoc cavit Dem, 

Eripere vitam nemo non ham poteſt: 

At nemo mortem : mille ad hanc adit patent. 

Ech where deathis : God did this well purvay, 

No man but can from man life take away, 

But none barr's death, to it lies many'a way. 

And it isnota receipt to one maladie alone 3 Death is a remedie againſt all evilles : Ttisa 
molt aſſured haven, never to be feared, and often to bee ſought : All comes to one period, 
whether man make an end ofhimſelfe,or whether he endure-itzwhether he runne before his 
day, or whether he expect-it : whence ſoever it come, it isever his owne, where ever the 
threed be broken,jt is all therg, it's the end ofthe web. Thevoluntarieſt death, is the faireſt. 
Life dependeth on the will of others death on ours. [n nothing ſhould we ſo much accommodate 


our {cles to our humors,as in that. Reputation doth nothing concerneſuch an enterpiſe,it is - 


foly to have any reſpe& ynto it.7o hve i ro ſerve,if the hiberty to die be wanting. T he common 
courle of curing any infirmitie, is ever direCted at the charge of life : we have incifions made 

to vs, weare cauterized, we have limbes cut and mangled, we arelet blood, we are dieted. 
Goewe but one ſep further , we neede no more phiſicke, we areperfcaly whole. Why is 
Not our jugular or throate veine as much at our commaund asthe mediane? Toextreame 

lickneſſes, extrexme remedics. Servizs the Gramarian bei ng troubled with the gowtfound 
no better meanes to berid of it, then to apply poiſon to mortific his legs. He cared not whe» 
ther they were Pozagrees orno, ſo they were inſenſible. God giveth vs ſufficient priviledge, 
when hee placeth vsinſuchaneſtate, aslife is worſe then death vntovs. It is weakeneſſe to 
Jeelae to eviles, but folly to foſter them». The Stoikes ſay, itisa convenient naturall life, ae: 
| | WuyUc 
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wiſe man, to forgoe life, although he abound inall happineſle; if he doe it opportunely. 
fora Hol. to lan his life, es he be moſt miſerable, | 2p heebe inmoſ} ha 
things, which they ſay to be according vnto nature. As I oftendnotthelawes made againſt 
theeves, when I cut mine owne purſe, and carry away mine owne goods; nor of deſtroy 
when I burne mine owne wood : ſo am I nothing tied vntolawes made againſt murtherers, 


_ if Ideprivemy ſelfeofmineownelife . Hegeſias was wont to ſay, that even as the conduign. 
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have ajuſt aftion ofmurther againſt-vs. 


of life, ſo ſhould the qualitie of death depend on our eleCtion. And Drogenes meeting wi 
the Philoſopher S, wh. neg long time afflited with the dropſic,and therefore ns, = 
ter, cried out vnto him; All haile Diogenes : And to thee no health at all, (replied Diogenet) 
that endureſt to liveinſo wretched aneſtate. True it is that awhile. after, Spen/ppuc as 9. 
vertired with ſo languiſhinga condition of life, compaſſed his owne death. But this gocth 
not without ſome contradiQion : For, many are of opinion, that without the expreſle com. 
mandement of hiw, that hath placed vs in this world, wee may by no means forſakethe 
garriſon ofit,and thatit is inthe hands of God onely,who therein hath placed-vs,not forgur 
ſclves alone, but for his glory, and others ſervice, when ever it ſhall pleaſe himto diſcharge 
vs hence, and not for vs to take leave : That we are not borne for our ſelves , but for ouy coun. 
trie : The lawes for their owne intereſt require an accompt at our hands for our ſelves, and 

Alc as deſtroyers of our owne charge, we are Pls 
mſhed in the other world. 

Proxima deinde tenent maſt loca, qui (ib lethum 

Inſontes peperere manu, Iucemqe peroſi 

Proiecere anmas. ; 

Next place they lamentable hold in hell, 

Whoſe hand their death caus'd cauſcleſle, (but not well) 
And hating life did thence their ſoules expell. 

T here is wore conſtancie in vſing the chaine that holds-vs,then in breaking the ſame;and 
moretriall of ſtedfaſtnefle in Regw/vs, thenin (aro. It is indiſcretion and mpacience that 
haſteneth our way. No accidents can force a man to turne his backe from lrvely vertne : She ſee- 
keth-out evills and ſorrowesas hernouriſhment. The threates of fell tyrants , torcures and 


| torments; executioners and torturers, doe animate and quicken her. 
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Duris vt ilex ton/a bipennibus 
Nigre feracsfrondss m Aigide 
Per damna, per cedes, ab ip/0 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
As holme-trees doe with hard axe lopt 
On hills with many holmestrees topt, 
From loſle; from cuttings it doth feele, 
Courage and ftoreriſe ev'n from ſteele. 
And as the other ſaith. | 
| Noneil tputarvirtu, pater, 
Timere vita, ſed malis ingentibus 
Obſtare nec ſe vertere ac retro dare. 
Sir, ti $not vertue, as you vnderſtand, 
Tofearelife, but groſe miſchiefe to withſtand, 
Notto retire, turne backe, at any hand. 
Rebu madverſu facile efl comemnere mortews. 
Fortis ule facit, quimiſer eſſe poteſt, 
T'is caſte in crofle chance death to deſpiſe: 
| He that can wretched be, doth ſtrongerriſe, 
Itis the parte of cowardlineſſe, and not of vertue, to ſeeke to ſquatit ſelfe in ſome hollow- 
lurking hole, or to hide her ſelfe ynder ſome maſlic tombe, thereby to ſhunnethe ſtrokesof 


fortune. She never forſakes her courſe, nor leaves her way, what ſtormy weather ſocver 
crolle-her, 


Si frafluaillabatur orbe, 
Impavidam ferient ruine 
It the world broken ſhould vpon him fall, 
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Theruines may him ſtrike, butnot appall. 
Theavyoyding of other inconveniences doth molt commonly drive ysinto this, yeaſomes 
times the ſhunning of death,makes vs to runneinto it. 
Heic, rogo, non furor ef, ne moriare, mori? 
Madneſleistnot, ſay I, : 
"To die, leſt you ſhould die? | | | 
As thoſe whofor feare of a downe-right precipice, doc headlong caſt themſelves into-it. 
—— mmultos in ſumma pericula miſt 
Uenturt tumor ipſe mali.: fortsſſumus ille eFF, 
Duipromptus meturnda pati, ſicominus inftent, 
Et differre poteſt, | 
T he very feare of ills to come, hath ſent 
Many to mightie dangers : ſtrongeſt they, 
Who fearefull things tendure are ready bent, 
If they confront them, yet can them delay. 
—— w{que adeo mortss formidine, vite 
Percipt humanos odium, luct/que vidende, 
Pt ſibt conſciſcant merenti pettore lethum, 
Oblitt fontem curarum hunc eſſe timorem. 
Sofarre the feare of death the hate of life, 
And ceing-light doth men as men poſleſle, 
They grieving kill themſelves to cndthe ſtrife, - 
Forgetting, fearcis ſpring of their diſtreſle. 
Platoin his lawes, alots him thathath deprived his neercR and deereſt friend of life ( that 
15 toſay himſelfe) and abridged him of the deſtinies courſe, not conſtrained by any publike 
judgement, nor by any lewde and inevitable accident of fortune, nor by any intoldable 
ſhame or infamie, but through baſeneſle of minde, and weakeneſle of a faint-fearefull cou- 
rage, to have a moſt iSnominious, and ever-reproachfull buriall . And:the opinion 
which diſdaineth our |fe, is redicul>us : For, in fine itis our being, Ttisour allin all. Things 
thathaveanobler andiicher being, may accuſe ours : Butit is againſt nature, wee ſhould 
deſpiſe, and careleſ]y (ct our ſelves at naught : Itis a particular infarmitie , and which 1s not 
ſeene in any other creature, to hate and d1{dainehimfelfe. It is of hke vanitie, that we deſire 
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to be other, then we are . Thefruit of ſuch a deſire doth not concerne- vs, foraſmuch as it 


contradifteth and hindereth it ſelfe init ſelfe. Hethat defirethto be made of a man an An- 
gell, dothnothing for himſcife : He ſhould bee nothing the better by it : And beeing no 
more, who ſhall rejoice or conceive any gladne{lc of this change or amendment for him? 

Debet enim miſere cu forte egreque futurum eff, 

Ip/e queoque eſſe in eo tum tempore, cum male poſſtt 

Acciaere, 

For he, who ſhall perchance proovemilerable, 

Andfſpecdebutill, ſhould then himſelfe be able 

To be himſclfe, when ills may chance vnſtable. 

Thefecuritie, ndolencie, impaſſibilitie, and privation of this lives-evilles, whichwee 

purcoaſe at the price of death, bring vs no commoditicat all. x vaine doth he avoide warre, 


that can nut enioy peace; and booteleſſe dsth he ſhunne paine , that hath no meanes to feele reſt. A< 


moneſt thoſe of the firſt opinion, great queſtioning hath beene, to know what occaſions 
are ſuthciently juſt and Jawfull to make a man vndertakethe killing of himſelfe, they call 
that, EUA9TY op £-4y7,1 y, A reaſonable oraerly ont-let. For,aithough they { ay, aman muſtoften 
dic for fl oht cauſes, ſince thele that keepe vs alive, arenot very ſtrong; vetis ſome meaſure 
required in them. Thereare certaine fant.ſticall & briane-ficke humors,which have not on- 
ly provoked particular men, but whole nationst o defeate themſelves. I have heretofore alea- 
ged{ome cxamples of them : And moreover wereade of certaine Milefian virgins,who vp- 
ona furious conf piracy hanged themſelves one after an other , vntill ſuch ume asthe Mag}- 
ſtrate provided for it, appoyntingthat ſuch as ſhould bee foundſo hanged, ſhould with thar 
owne halters bedragzed naked trough the ſtreetes ofthe Citty. When Threicion perſwa- 
deth Cleomenes to lall him(clfe,by reaſon of the badde —_ deſperate eſtate his affaires ſtood 
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in, and having eſcaped a morc honourable death in the battell which he had lately loſt;:mo. 
veth him to accept of this other, which is ſecond to hum in honour, and give thecon Queror 
no leiſure to make him endure, either another death, or elſc a ſhameful life. Cleomene, with 
a Lacedemonian and Stoicke courage, refuſcth this counſell as baſe and effeminare : Jti, , 
recapt, (ſaith he) which can never faile me, and whereof a man ſhould wakeno vſe, ſolons 
25 there remaineth but one inch of hope : That to live, is ſometimes conſtancy and yas 
T hat he will have his very death ſerve his Countrie, and by it, ſhew an at of honour andof 
vertue. Threics9n then believed, and killed himſelfe. { leomenes did afterwards as much, but 
not before hee had tried and aſſayed the vtmolt power of fortune. All inconveniences ge 
not ſo much worth; thata man ſhould dieto efchue them. Moreover,there being ſo manic 
ſodaine changes,and violent alterations 1n humane things, it 1s hard to judge in what ſtate or 
point we atcjullly at the end of our hope: 

Sperat & m ſeva vill gladiator arena, 

—— Fit licet mfeto police turba minax. 

Thefencer hopes, though downe in liſts he lie, 

And people with turn d hand threat's he muſt die. 

All things, faith an ancicnt Proverb, may a man hope-for, ſolong as heeliveth : yea but, 
anſwcreth Seneca, wherefore ſhall I rather have that m mindez that fortune can do al things 
for him that1s living, then thisz thatfortune hath no power atall over him, who kribweth 
how to dic? To/ephis ſeene engaged in ſo an apparant-approaching danger, with a whole 
nation againſt him, that according to humane reaſon, there was no way for him to eſcape; 
notwith{tanding being(as he ſaith)counſeled by afriend of his,at that inſtant,to kil himſelf 
itfcllout wel for him to opiniate himſelfe yet in hope: for fortune, beyond al mans diſcourſe, 
did ſo turne and change that accident,that without any inconvenience at all, heſaw himſzlfe 
delivered: whereas on the contrarie Bratz and Caſſius, by reaſon of the down-fall and raſhe 
neſſe, wherewith before due-tnne and occaſion, they killed themſelves;did vtterly looſe the 
reliques of the Roman libertie, whereof they were proteAors. The Lord of Anguienin the 
battell of Ser/o/les, as one deſperate of the combates ſucceſle, which on his fide wentto 
wracke, attempted twiſe torunne himſelf through the throate with his Rapier, and thought 
by precipitation to bereave himlſelfe of the enjoying of fo notable a viRtorie. 1 have ſeenca 
hundred Hares ſave themſelves even in the Gray-hounds jawes: Aliquts carmifics /no ſuperite: 
fuit, Some manhath out-lived hs Hang-man. 

Mult dies yarin/que labor mutabils avi ; 

Rettulit m melins multos alterna reviſens 

Luſit, & inſolido rurſns fortuna locauit. 

Time, and of turning age the divers ſtraine, 

Hath muchto better brought, fortunes turn'd traine, 
Hath manie mock't, and ſet them faſt againe. 

Plnie faith,there are but three ſorts of ſickneſles, which to avoyde,a man may have ſome 
colour of reaſon to kill himſelfe, The ſharpeſt of allis the ſtone in the bladder, whenthe v- 
rine1s there ſtopped. Sereca, thoſe onely, which for long time diſturbe and-diſtradt the of- 
fices of theminde. To avoydea worſe death, ſome are of opinion, a man ſhould takenat 
his owne pleaſure. Democrituschiefe ofthe Atolians, beeing led Captive to Rome, found 
meanes to efcape by night : but being purſued by his keepers, rather then hee would beta- 
ken againe, ranne himſclfe through with his Sword. Antinoiis and Theodorur, their Citty of 
Epirus being by the Romans reduced vnto great extreamitie, concluded, and perſwadedall 
the pcopleto kill themſelves . But the counſel, rather to yeeld, having prevailed : they went 
to ſceke their owne death, and ruſhed amiddeſt the thickeſt of their enemies, with an inten- 
tion,rather to ſtrice,than to warde themſelves. The land of Goſa,being ſome yeres ſincefur- 


prized and over-runne by the Turkes, a certaine Sicilian therein dwelling, having two faire 
daughters ready to be married, killed them both with his owne handes, together with their 
mother, th.tcame-jn to help them. Thatdone,runnine out into the ſtreetes,with a croſle- 
bow in one band, & a caliver in the other,at two ſhoots,ſlew the two firſt Turkes that came 
next to his cates, then reſolutcly drawing his Sword,ranne furiouſlie among them;by whom 
he was ſodainly hewen in pieces : Thus did he ſave himſelfe from ſlaviſh bondage, having 


firſt delivercd his owne from-1it, The Iewiſh women after they had cauſed their chvldren = 
c 
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be circumlized,to avoide the crueltie of Axtiochas, did headlong precipitate themſelves and 
them vnto death. I have heard-it credible reported, that a gentlemanot good quality, being 
riſoner in one of our Gaoles, and his parents adyertized that hge ſhould aſfuredly be con- 
demned, to avoyde the infamy of fo reproachfull a death, appoirRd a Pricſt to tell him, that 
the beſt remedie for his deliveric, was to recommend himſelte to ſuch a Saint, with ſuch and 
ſuch avow, and to continue eight dayes without taking any ſuſtenance , what faintneſle or 
weakenelſe ſocver he ſhould feele in himſelfe. He beheved them,and fo without thinking on 
it, was delivered both of life and danger. Scr:bonia perſwading Libo his nephew to kill him- 
ſcife, rather then to expect the (troke of juſtice,told him,that Gor a mantopreſerve his owne 
life, to put itinto the hands of ſuch as three or foure dayes after ſhould come andſeck it, was 
. eventodiſpatch another mans bulineſle,and that it was no other,then for one to ſerve his e- 
| nemies,to preſerve his blood,therewith to make them food. We reade in the holy Bible,that 
' Nicanor the perſecutor of Gods law, having ſent his Satelites to apprehend the good old man 
| Raſa, for the honor of hs vertue, ſurnamed the father of the /ewes;when that good man ſaw 
no other meanes left him, his gate being burned, and his enemies ready to lay holde on him, 
' choſe, ratherthen to fallinto the handes of ſuch villaines, and be ſo baſcly abuſed, againſt the 
' honour of hisplace, to die nobly, and ſo.{mote him-ſelfe with his owne {word;but by reaſon 
 ofhishaſte, having not throughly ſlaine him-ſelte,heravne to throw himſelfe downe from 
; anhighwall, amonglt the throng of people, which making himroome, hee fell rightvpon 
- his head. All which notwithſtanding, perceiving lifeto remaine in him, hee tooke heart of 
grace againe;and getting vp on his feete, all goared with bloud,and loaden with ftrokes,ma- 
. kngway through tae preaſe, came toacraggicand downe- ſteepie rocke, where vnable tv 
gocany further, by one of his woundes, with both his handes he pulled out hisguttes, and 
tearing and breaking them,caſtthem amongſt ſuch as purſued him, calling and attc{ting the 
vengeance of God to light vpon them. Ofall violencescommitted againſt conſcience, the 
moſt in mine opinion to be avoyded, is that whichis offred againſt the chaſtitie of women, 
forſomuch as there is naturally ſome corporall pleaſure: commixt with it : And therefore the 
diſſent cannot fully enough be joyned thereunto: Andit ſeemeth, that force is in ſome ſort, 
ntermixed with ſome will . The ecclefiaſticall ſtoric hath in eſpecial reverence , ſundry 
ſuch examples ofdeyout perſons , who called for death to warrant them from the out-rages 
which ſome tyrants prepared againſt their religion and conſciences . Pelagia and Sophrona, 
both canonized; the firſt, together with her mother and (ifters, to eſcape the outragious 
' rapes of ome ſoulgiers, threw her ſelfe into a river; the other,to ſhunne the force of Iaxene 
tw the Emperour,flewher felte. It(hallperadventure redound to our honour jn future a- 
oes, that a wiſe Author of theſe dayes, and namely a Pariſian , doth labour to perſwade the 
ladics of our times, rather to hazard vpon any reſolution, than to embrace ſo horrible a coun- 
ſell offuch deſperation. 1 am ſory, that to put amongſt his diſcourſes, heknew not the good 
ſaying learnt ofawoman at Tholouſe, who had paſſed through the hands of ſome ſouldiers; 
God be praiſed{ſaide ſhe)that once in my life, Thave had my belly-full without finne. Vee 
nly theſe cruelties arenot woorthy of the French curteſie. And God be thanked, {ince this 
good adyertiſement;our ayre is infinitely purged of them. Let itſuffice, that in doing it,they 
ſay, Ne, and take it , following therule of aror. Thehiſtorie is very full of ſuch, who a 
thouſand wayes have changed a lingering-toylſome life with death. Lacizes Aruntms killed 
himſelfe (as he ſaide) to avoyde what was paſt, and eſchew what was tocome . Grams Syl- 
vans, and Statins Proximms , after they had beene pardoned by Nero, killedthewlelves; cy- 
ther becauſe they ſcornedto live by the favor of ſo wicked a man, or becauſethey would not 
another time bein danger of a {ccond pardon, ſecing his fo eaſte-yeelding vnto ſuſpicions 6 
accuſations azain{thoneſt men . .Spargap:zes fonne vnto Quecne Tomrs, priſorer bythe 
lawe of warre vato Cyras, employed the firſt favor that.Cyr#s did him, by ſetting nunfree,to 
kill himſelfe, as he who never pretended to reape other fruit by his libertie, then to revenge 
theinfamic of his raking vpon himſelfe. Boges a Governour for king Xerxes inthe country 
of / on1a,being beſieged by the Athenians army vnder the conduct of (;729n,reſuſed the com- 
poſition, to returne ſafely, together withhis goods and treaſurein to Aſa, agone impatient 
to ſurvive theloſſe of what his maiſter had given himin chargezand afterhe had (towtly,and 
even tothe laſt extremitic, defended the towne , having no manner of yiEtualles left him; 
fult hecaſt all the golde, and treaſure, with whatſocver = imagined the cnewy might reape 
| - any 
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any commoditic-by, into the river Srimon; Then having cauſed a great pile of wood to 
ſcron fire,and >a all women, childrcn,concubines and ſervants tobe ſtopped and Wen 
:ntothe flames, afterward ranne-in himſclfe, where all were burned. Cimachernen a Lorde 
in the Eaſt bes; having had an ning of the king of Portagales Vicrroyes deliberation 
dipoſſeſlc him, without any apparant cauſe, of the charge he hadin alaca, fortogivey 
vntothe king of Cempary of humſelfe reſolved ypon this reſolution. Firſt he cauſed an high, 
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ſcaffo!de to be ſet vp, ſomewhat longer than broade, vnderpropped with pillers , all Lorye. 
ouſly hanged with rich tapeſtry, ſtrewed with flowers,and adorned with pretious perfumes; 
Then having put-on a ſumptuous long robe of cloth of 2old, richly beſet with ſtore of pre. 
ous ſtones ofineſtimable worth, hee came out of the pallace into the ftreete, and by cer- 
caine ſteppes aſcended the ſcaftolde, in one of the corners whereof, was a pile of aromatical 
wood ſet afire. Allthe people of the Cittic were flocked together,toſee what the meanin 
offuch vnaccuſtomed preparation might tend vnto. Afrmachetuen with an vndanted-hyj ; 
yet ſeeming; diſcontented countenance, declared the manifold obligations, which the Ports. 
gal Nation was endebted vnto him for; expoſtulated how faithfully and truly he had dealt 
11 his charge; that having ſo often witneſled, armed at all afſayes, for others; that his honour 
was much dearer vnto hum then life, he was not to forſake the care of it for himſelfe:thatfor: 
tune refuſing him all meanes to oppoſe himſclfe againſt the injurieintended againſt him, his 
courage, at the leaſt willed him to remoove the feeling thereof, and not become alau ghing 
ſtocke vnto the people,and a triumph to men of lefſe worth then hin-felfe:which wordes az 
he was ſpeaking, he caſt himſe|fe into the fire. Sex:ti/iathe wife of Scaurm and Paxeawile 
vnto Labeo,to encourage their husbands,to avoyd the dangers,which preſſed them,wherein 
they had no ſhare{but inregard of the intereſt of their conjugal affetion)voluntarily cNga- 
gedtheir life, in this extreame neceſlity,to ſerve them,as an example to imitate,and company 
to regard. What they performed for their husbands; {vcceins Nervaatted forhis country & 
though leſleprofitable,yet equall in true-love. T hat famous interpreter of the lawes,aboun. 
ding in riches, in reputation, in credit, 'and flouriſhing in health about the Emperour,had no 
other cauſeto ridde himfelfe of fe, but the compaſſion ofthe miſerable eftate,wherin he ſaw 
the Roman common-wealth. There ts nothing can be added vnte the daintineſſe of Ful. 
viz wives death, who was ſo inward with Auguitus. Anguitrs perceiving he had blabbed a 
certaine ſecret of importance, which he on-truſt had revealed ynto him; one morning com. 
ming to viſit him, he ſeemed tofrowne vpon him for-it; whereupon as guiltic, hereturneth 
home, as one full of diſpaire, and inpitteous ſort told his wife, that ſtthence he was falneinto 
ſuch a miſchiefe, he was reſolved to kill himſclte; ſhee as one no whit diſmaide, replide vnto 
him; Thou ſhalt doc butright, ſince having ſo often experienced the inconvenience of my 
tongue, thou haſt not learnt to beware of it, yet give meleave to kill my ſelf firſt, and with- 
out more adoc, ranne hir ſelfe through with aſword. Yb Virus diſpairing of his Citties 
ſafctic, befieged by the Romans, and miſtruſting their mercie; 1n their Senates laſt conſulta- 
tion, after many remonſtrances employed to that end; concluded that the beſt and faueſt 
way, was toclcapefortune by their awn hands. T he very enimics ſhou!d have theminmore 
honour, and Hanniballmight perceive what faithfull friends he had forſaken: Enviting thoſe 
that ſhould allow of his adviſe, to come, and take a good ſupper, which was preparcd in his 
houſe, where after great cheere, they ſhould drinke together whatſoever ſhould be preſen- 
ted vato him: adrinke that ſhalldeliverour bodies from torments; free our minds from in- 
juries, andreleaſc oureyes and eares from ſeeing and hearing ſo many horrible miſchictes, 
which the conquered muſt endure at the handes of moſt cruel and offended conquerors: I 
have (quoth he) taken order,that men fittefor chatpurpoſe (hall be ready, when we ſhalbe 
exp:red,to calt ys into a great burning pile of wood. Diverſe approvedof his high reſoluti- 
on, but few did nnmitate the ſame. /Scaven and twenty Senators followed him; who after 
they had attempted to ſtifle ſo yrkeſome, and ſuppreſle fo terror-mooving athought, with 
quathng and ſwilling of wine, they ended their repaſt by this deadlymeſſs : and entre-em- 
bracing one another, after they bad in common deplored and bewailed their countries mil- 
fortunez ſome went home to their owne houſes, otherſome ſtayed there , to be entombed 
with Ubi in his owne fire; whoſedeath wasſo long and lingring, forſomuch as the vapor 
of the wine having poſſeſſed their veines, and flowed the eftcR and operation of the poy- 
{on, that ſome lived an houre after they had ſecne theirencmies cnter cor which they ” 
| | 8 
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ried che nextday after,&c incurred the miſerics,and ſaw the calamities, which at ſo higharate 
they had ſought to eſchew.Tazrea [nbellkms,another citizen there,the Conſul Fulvice return- 
ino fromthat (ſhameful ſlaughter,which he had committed of 22 5.ſenators,caled him hur- 
ky by his name,& having areſted him;Command(quoth he)vnto himthat I alſo bemaC 
ſacred after ſo many others, thatſo thoumaiſt brag ro have murthered a much more valiant 

man then ever thou walt. Fz{vis,as one enraged,diſdaining himzforſomuch as he had new] 
received letters from Rome contrary to the inhumanity of his execution, which inhibited him 
to proceed anyfurther: ſubellizy continuing his ſpeach, ſaid;(ithence my country is taken,my 
friends butchered,and having with mine owne hands ſlaine my wife & children; asthe only 
meane to free them from the deſolation of this ruine;I may not die the death of my felow-ci- 
.  tizenslet vs borro'y thevengeanceof this hateful life from vertue : And drawing a blade, he 
' had hidden vnder his garments,therewith ran himſelfe through, & falling on his face, died at 
the Conſul; feet. Alexander belteged a citic in Tudia,theinhabuanrs wherof,perceving them- 
ſelves brought to a very narrow pinch, reſolved obſtinately to deprive him of the pleſure he 
muokt oct of his vitory,and together with their cittie jn deſpite of his humanitie,ſet both the 
towne & themſelves on alight fire, and ſo were all conſumed. A new kindof warring,where 
the enemies did all they could, & fought to fave them, they to looſe themſelves, & to - aſſu= 
red of thicir death, did all a man can poſlible effe& to warrant his life. Aſapaa Citie in Spaine, 
bing very weake of walles and other defences,to withſtand the Romanes that belieged the 
mc; the inhabitants drew all their riches and wealth into the market-place, whereof ha- 
vinz made a heape, andon the top of it placedtheir wives and children, and encompaſſcd 
and covered the ſame with drie bruth wood , that it might burne the eafier, and having ap- 
ointed fift:e luſty yong men of theirs for the performance of their reſolution, made a ſallie, 
where followingtheir determined yow, ſt eeing they could not vanquiſh, ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſlaine every mothers childe. The fiftie, after they had maſſacred every living ſoule 
remaning in the Cittie, andſet fire to the heape, joyfully leaped thercinto, ending their Tee 
nerous libertie in a ſtate rather inſenſ1ble, then dolorous and reprochtull; ſhewing their ene- 
mies, that if fortune had becne fo pleaſed, they ſhould as well have had the courage to be- 
reave them of the victory, as they had toyceld it them both vaine and hideous, yea and mor- 
tali tothoſe, who alluree by the glittering of the gold , that moultenran from out the flame, 
thicke and three-fold approching orecedily vnto it, were therein ſmothered and burned, the 
formoſtbeing vnable to give back, by reaſon of thethrong that followed them. The Ab:de- 
en; preſſed by Philip, reſolved vpon the very ſame, but being prevented, the King whoſe 
| heart yerned and abhorred to ſee the fond-raſh precipitation of ſuch an execution (having 
firſt ſc;Z:d-vpon and faved the treaſure, and moveables, which they had diverſly condem- 
ned totheflames and vtter ſpoyle) retiring all the Souldiers, granted themthe full ſpace of 
3. dayesto make themſelves away,thatſo they might do it with more order & leiſure; which 
three dayes they repleniſhed with blood and murther beyond all hoſtile crueltie: And which 
1s ſtrange, there was no one perſon ſaved, that had power vpon himſclfe. Thereare infinit 
examples of ſucheli'ce popular concluſions, which ſeeme more violent , by how much more 
the eff: of them is more vniverſall. They areleſle then ſeverall, what diſcourſe would not 
doc ineyery one, it dothin all : The ychemence of ſocietie,raviſhing particular judgements. 
Such as were condemned to dic in the time of Tiberwnr,& delayde their execution any while, 
loſtthcir goods, and could not be buried, but ſuch as prevented the ſame, in killing them- 
ſclves, were ſolemnly enterred, and might, at their pleaſure, bequeath ſuch goods as they had 
towhomthey liſt. But a man doth alſo ſometimes deſire death, in hope of a greater good. 
Idefire,(ſath Saint Pa»/)to beout of this world, that I may be with 7e/i#s (ori#t : and who 
ſhall releaſe me out of theſe bonds? Cleombrotus Ambraciota having read Platoes Phedoy, 
was {o poſſeſſed with adefireandlonging for an after-life, that without other occaſion or 
more adoe, hee went and headlong caſt himſelfe into theſea. Whereby it appeareth how 
properly we call this voluntary diſſolution,diſpairvnto which the violence of hope doth 
often tranſport-vs, and as oftena peaceful and ſettled inclination of judgement. Jaques dw 
Caſtell, Biſhop of S#:ſſoas,in the voyage which Saint Lewes vndertooke beyond the cas, ſce- 
ing the King and all his Armieready to returne into France, andleave the affaires of Re- 
ligion imperteR, reſolved with himſelfe rather to goeto heaven; And having bidden his 
fnends farewell, in the open view of all men , ruſhed aloneinto the canemies troopes, of 
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| whom he was forthwith hewenin pieces. In a certaine kingdome of theſe late-diſcovere 
Indies, vpon the day ofa ſolemne proceſſion, in which the Idoles they adore, are Publikely 
caried yp and downe, vpon a cnariot of exceeding greatneſle; beſides that, there areman 
ſcene to cut and ſlice great mammocks of thar quickeflcſh,to offer the ſaid Idoles; there we 
numbers of others ſcene, who proſtrating themſelves alongſt vpon the ground, endurey, 
paciently to be mouldred and cruſhed to death, vnder the Chariots wheeles, thinkine 
| thereby topurchafeafter their death, a veneration of holineſſe,of which they are not da, 
| ded. The death of this Biſhop, armed as we have faid, argueth more generoſitie, and |eſſs 
ſence : the heate ofthe combate ammuling one parteof1t. Some common-wealths there 
are, that have gone about to ſway the juſtice, & dirett the opportunitic of voluntary deaths, 
In our Cittie of 44a/eille,they were wont in former ages,cver tokeepe ſomepoilon in ſtore, 
prepared and compounded with hemlocke, at the Citties charge, for ſuch as would Vpon a. 
ny occaſion ſhorten their daies,having firſt approved the reaſons of their enterpriſe ynto the 
fix hundred Elders of the towne, which was their Senate : For, otherwiſeit was vnlawfyll 
for any body, except by the magiſtrates permiſſion, and for very lawfully-vrgent occaſions, 
to lay violent hands vpon hinſelfe. The very ſame law was likewiſe vſed in other Places, 
Sextus Pompeins going into Afa, paſſed through the Iland of Cea, belonging to Negroponte; 
it fortuned whilſt he s 2 there, (as one reporteth that was in his company) that a woman 
of great auRhoritic, having firſt yeelded an accompt vnto her Cittizens, and ſhewed good 
reaſons why ſhe was reſolved toend her life, earneſtly entreated Pompey to be an afliſtant at 
her death, that ſoit might be eſteemed more honourable, which he aſſented vato; andha- 
ving long timein vaine ſought,by vertue of his eJoquence(wherin he was exceedingly ready) 
and force of perſwaſion , toalter her intent, and removeher from her purpoſe, in the end 
yeelded to her requeſt. She had lived foure ſcore and ten yeares in a moſt happy eſtateof 
minde and body, but then lying on her bed, better adorned then before ſhe was accuſtomed 
to have-it, and leaning on her elbow, thus ſhebeſpake : The Gods, Oh Sextu, P ompeins, 
| &rather thoſe 1 forgo, then thoſe I go vnto,reward & appay thee, for that thou haſt youch. 
ſafed to be both acounſeller of my life, and a witneſle of my death', As for my part, ha. 
ving hitherto ever taſted the favourable vilage of fortune, for feare the defire of wing overs 
long ſhould make me talteof hir frownes, with an happy and ſucceſlefull end,I wil now de. 
parte, and licence the remainder of my ſoule, leaving bchinde me two daughters of mine, 
with a legion of grand-children and nephewes. That done, having preached vnto, and cx- 
horted all her people and kinsfolkes to an ynitie and peace, and divided her goods amongſt 
them, and recommended her houſhold Gods vnto her eldeſt daughters, with an aſluredly- 
| Naidehand ſhe tookethe cup, wherein the poyſon was, and having made her vowes vnto 
Mercurie, and praiers, to condutt her vnto ſome happy place inthe other world, roundly 
Fallowed that mortal potion;which done,ſheintertained the company with the progreſle 
of her behaviour, andas the partes other body were one after another poſſeſſed withthe 
colde operation of that yenome; vntill ſuch time as ſhee ſaide, ſhe felt-it worke at the heart 
and in her entralls, ſhe called her daughter to doc her the laſt office, and cloſe her eyes. Plime 
reporteth of a certaine Hiperborean nation, wherein, by reafon of the milde temperaturef 
the aire, the inhabitants thereof, commonly never dic, but when they pleaſe to make theme 
ſelves away, and that being wearie and tired with living, they are accuſtomed at the endofa 
long-long age; having firſt mademerry and good cheare with their friends, from the top of 
an hueh-(feepy rocke, appointed for that purpoſe, to caſt themſelves headlong into the ſea. 
Gricving-ſmarte, and a worſe death ſeeme tome the moſt excuſable incitations, 


The fourth Chapter, 


Tomorrow 1s anew day, 


To with ſomereaſon, as me ſeemeth, give pricke and praiſe vnto Taques Amiot aboveall 
our French writers,not only for his naturall purity,and pure elegancy ofthe tongue, wher - 
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:nhe excellcth all others,nor for his indefaticable conſtancy offo long and toyle-ſome KY 
bor, nor for the vnſearchable depth of his knowledge, having (> ſucceſſefully. happy bin a- 
ble to exPlaine an Authour fo cloſe and thorny, and vnfold a writer ſo myſterious and en 


tangled(for,let any man tell me whatheliſt; T have no skiil ofthe Grecke, butI ſee through 
out all his tranſlation aſenſe ſo cloſely-joynted, and fo pithilie- continued, that either he hath 
\_ » affured'y vnderſtood andinned the very imagination,and the true conceit of the Author,or 
having through a long and continual converſation, lively planted in his mind a venerall Idea 
of that ofP/utar; he hath at leaſt lent him nothing that doth belic him,or miſ. ſeem him)but 
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above all, Ton him thankes that he hath had the hap to chuſe,and kniowled 
worthy a worke,and a booke ſo fit to the purpoſe, therwith to make ſo vnyaluable a preſent 
vnto his Country. We thatare in the number of the ignorant had bin vtteriy confounded, 
had not his booke raiſed vsfrom out the duſt of ignorance : God-a-mercy his endevors we 
dare now both ſpeak and write: Even Ladies are therwith able to confront Maſters of arts: 
[cis our breviary. Itſo good a man chance to live, 1 bequeath Xenophon vnto him , to do as 
much. ſtis an eaſter piece of worke, and ſo much the more agreeing with his ave. Moreo- 
ver, Iwotnot how me ſeemeth, although he roundly and clearely diſintangle himſelfe from 
hard paſſages, thatnotwithſtanding his ſtile is more cloſe and neererit ſelte, when itis not 
lboured and wreſted , and that it glidettr{moothely at his pleaſure. Twas even now rea- 
ding of that place, where Plutarke ſpeaketh of himſelfe, that Re#ticus being preſent at a de- 
clamation of hisin Rome, received a packet from the Emperour, which hee temporized to 
open vntill he had madean end: wherein (Cath he)all the aſſiſtants did {1ngularly commend 
the gravity of the man. Verily being on the ipſtance of curioity, and on the grecedy andin- 
fatiate pafſion ofnewes, which with ſuch indiſcreete impatience, and impatient indiſcretion, 
induceth vs to neg[eRt al things, for to entertaine anew-come gueſt,and forget alreſpe& and 
countenance, whereſoever we be, ſodainely to breake-vpſuch letters asare brought-vs 3 he 
hadreaſon to commend the gravitie of Ra#icss : to which hee might alſo have added the 
commendation of his civilitic and curteft2, for that he would not interrupt the courſe ofhis 
declamation; But I make a queſtion, whether hee might be commended for his wiſedome : 
for, receiving vnexpetted letters, and eſpecially from an Emperour, it might very well have 
fortuned, that his deferring to reade them, might have cauſed ſome notable inconvenience. 
Rechleſneſſe s the wice contrary vnto curioſuie; towardes which I am naturally enclined, :and 
wherein 1 have ſcene many men ſo cxtreamely plunged, that three or foure dayes after the 
receiving of l:tters, which had beene ſent them, they have beenefound in their pockets yet 
vnop:ned. I never opened any, not onely of ſuch as had beene commuted to my keeping, 
but of uch as by any fortune cam? to my hands. And I makea conſcience, ſtanding neare 
ſome great perſon, if mine eyes chance,at vnawares,to ſtealeſome knowledge of any letters 
.. of importance that hee readeth. Never was manlefle inquiſitive, orpryed lefle into other 
mens affaires, then I. In our fathers time; the Lord of Bowtieres was lice to have loſt Tarn, 
forſomuch as being one night at ſupper in very good company, hee deferred the reading of 
an advertiſement, which was delivered him of the treaſons that were praQtiſed and complot- 
tedagainſt that Citty,where he commaunded. And Plutarke himfelfe hath taught me, thar 
Tulins Ceſar had eſcaped death, if going to the Senate-houſe, that day wherein he was mur- - 
thered by the conſpiratours, hee had read amemorial which was preſented ynto him. Who | 
likewiſe reportcth the ſtory of Archias, the Tyrant of Thebes, how the nightfore- going the 
execution of the enterpriſe that Pe/opidas had complotted to kil him,thereby to ſet his coun- 
try at liberty:another Archias of Athens writ him aletter wherein he particularly related vnto 
him all that was conſpired and complotted againſt him; which letter beeing delivered him 
whilſt heſate at ſupper, he deferred the opening of it, pronouncing this by-word. To morrow 
uanewday,which afterward was turned to a Proverbein Greece, A wiſe man may,in mine 
opinion, for the intereſt of others,as not vynmannerly to breake company, like vnto R #ſticus, 
or not to diſcontinue ſome other affaire of importance,remit and deferre to ynderftand {uch 
news as are brought him : but for his owne private intereſt or particular pleaſure, name- 
ly, if he bea man having publike charge, ifhce regardehis dinner ſo much, that hee will not 
breake-it off, or his ſlecpe, thathee willnot interrupt-it : to docit, is inexcuſable. Andin 
former ages wasthe Conſulare-place in Rome, which they named the moſt honourable at 
tlie table, becauſcit was morefrec and more acceſliblefor oo as might cafually come 1n, to 
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entertaine himthat ſhould bee there placed. Witnefle, that thou 2h they were ſitting atthe 
board they neither omitted nor gaveover the managing of other affaires,and following of 0. 
ther accidents. But when all is ſaid,it is very hard,chiefely m humane attiogs, to preſcribeſy 
exact rules by diſcourſe of reaſon, that fortune doc not ſway, and kcepc hir rightin them. 


——_—_— 
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The fifth Chapter. 


Of Conſcience. 


0 — ———_ 


Y brother the Lord of Bronze and my ſclfe,during the time ofour vill wars, trayd. 
M lingone day together, we fortuned to meete vpon the way with a Gentlman,n out- 
ward ſemblance,ot good demeanour : He was of our contrary faQtion, but foraſmuch as he 
counterfaited himſelte otherwiſe, I knew it not. And the worſt of theſe tumultuous inteſtine 
broyles, is, that the cardes are ſo thufled(your enemy being neither by language nor by fae 
ſhion,nor by any other apparant marke diſtingaiſhed from you;nay,whichis more, brought 
vp vnder the ſame lawes and cuſtomes, and breathing theſameayre) that it isa very hard 
matter to ayoyde confuſion and ſhun diſorder. Which conſideration, made me notalittle 
fearefullto meete with our troopes, eſpecially where I was not knowne, leſt T ſhould be yr. 


_ vedtotell my name, and haply doe worſe. As other times before it had befalne me; for, by 
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ſuch a chaunce, orrather miſtaking, I fortuned once to looſe al my men and horſes,and hard. 
ly eſcaped my ſelfe : and ———_ other my loſles,and ſervants that were laine, the thing 
that moſt grieved me, was the vntimely and miſcrable death of a yoonsg Italian Gentleman, 
whom 1 kept as my Page, and very carefully brought-vp, with whom dyed, as forward, as 
budding and as hopetull a youth as ever I ſaw. But this man ſeemed(o fearetully-diſmayd, 
and at every encounter of horſemen, and paſſage, by, or through any Towne thathelde 
for the King, I obfcrved him to beſo ſtrangely diſtraRted, that in the end I perceived, and 
gueſſed chey were but guilty alarums that his conſcience gave him. Itſecmed vnto this ſeely 
man, that all mighcapparantly, both through his bluſhing ſelfe-accuſing countenance, and 
by the croſſes he wore vpon his vpper garments, reade theſecret intentions of his faint-hart. 
Offuch marvailous-working power is the ſting of conſcience: which ofteninduceth vs to 
bewray, to accuſe and to combate our ſelves; and for want of other evidences ſhee produ- 
cethourſdlves againſt ourſelves, 

Occuleum quattente anims tortore flagellum. 

Their minde, the tormentour of finne, 

7 Shaking an vnſcene whippe within. 

The ſtory of Beſſus the Pornian isſo common, that even children haveit in their mouths, 
who being found fault withall, that in mirth hee had beaten-downeancaſt of yong ſpars 
rowes and then killed them, anſwered, he had greatreaſon to do-it;forſomuch as thoſe yong 
birdes ceaſed not fallcly to accuſe him to have murthered his father,which parricide wasne- 
ver ſuſpeRedto have beene committed by him; and vntill that day hadlayen ſecrety but the 
revengefull furies ofthe conſcience , made theſame party to reveale it, that by all right was 
to doe penancefor ſo hatefull and vnnaturall a murther. Herod correAeth theſaying of 
Plato, T hat puniſhment doth commonly ſucceed the guilt, and follow finne at-hand:for,he 
afhrmeth, that it rather is borne at the inſtant,and together with ſinne it ſelfe, and they are as 
twinnes borne at one birth together./#/hoſoever expetts pumbment,ſaffereth the ſame,and whoe 
ſoever aeſerveth ut, he doth expett-it. Impietie doth invent, and imiquitie dooth frame torments 
avant it [elfe. | 

alum confilum conſultori peſſimum, 
Bad counſel is worſt for the counſeller that #1ves the counſell. 

Even as the Waſpeſtingeth and offendeth others, but hir ſelfe much more; for, in hut- 
ting others,(he looſcth hir force and ſting forever, | : 

Ln —ita/que in uninere ponunt, ; 


They, 
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They,whilc they others ſting, 
Death to themſelves doe bring, 
The an arides have ome _ inthem,which by a contrarictie of nature ſerveth asan an- 
| tidotor counterpoiſon againſt their poiſon : ſo likewiſe, as one taketh pleaſure invice,there 
is 2 certaine contrarie diſpleaſure engendred in the conſcience, which by ſundrie yrkſome 
and painefull imaginations,perplexcth and tormenteth vs,both waking and aſlcepe. 
Duippe vbi ſe multi per ſomma ſepe loquentes, 
Aut morbo delrantes procraxe ferantur, 
\ Et celata dinin medium peccata dedsſſe. 
Many in dreames oft ſpeaking,or vnhealed, 
Inſickenes raving have themſelves revealed, 
And brought to hehe their ſinnes long time concealed.8Þ _ . 
eApolledorns dreamed he ſaw himlelfe fiſt fleade by the Scythians, and then boyledina 
pot, and that his owne heart murmured, ſaying ; I onely have cauſed this miſchiefeto hghe 
vpon thee. Epicuras was wont to ſay,that no lurking hole can ſhroud the wicked) for,they 
can never aſſure themſelves to beſufficiently hidden, lithence conſcience is ever readie to dil- 
clole them to themſelves, a 
—— prima eft hec vit,quod ſe | : 
Fs Nemo nocens ebſotwieer A ap 
Thisis the firſt revenge,no guiltieminde 
Tsquitted,though itſclfe be judge aſlign'd. 
- Whichas it doth fill vs with feare and doubt, fo doth it ſore vs with aſſurance and truſt. 
And 1 may boldely fay, that I have waded through many dangerous hazards, witha more 
vntired pace,onely in conſideration of the ſecret knowledge I had of mine owne will, and in- 
nocencie of my delleignes. | | 
Conſcia mens vi cuique ſua eſt,ita concipit intra - 
Peftora pro fatto [pemque metumque uo. 
As each mans minde is geuiltie,fo doth he 
Inlic breede hope and feare, as his deedes be. 
Ofrcxamples, there are thouſands; It ſhall ſuffice vs toalleage three onely, and all of one 
man. Scipio being one day accuſed before the Romane people, of an vrgent and capitall ac- 
cuſation; in ſtead of exculing himſclte, or flattering the Judges; turning to them, he ſaid. Ir 
will well beſceme you to vndertaketo judge of his head, by whoſe meanes you have autho- 
ritie tojudge of allthe world. The ſame man, another time, being vehemently vrged by a 
Tribune of the people, who charged him with ſundrie imputations, in liew of pleading or 
excuſing his cauſe, gave him this jodaine and ſhort anſwere. Let vs goe (quoth he) my good 
citizenglet-vs forthwith goe (I ſay)to give heartic thankes vnto the Gods forthe vitorie, 
which even vpon ſucha day asthis 1s, they gave me againſt the Carthaginians. And there- 
with advancing himſelf: to march before the people, ail the aſſemblie, and even his accuſer 
himſelfe did vndelayedly follow him towards the temple. After that, Perilins having becne 
animated and ſtirred vp by Ca:s to ſolicite and demaund a ſtrift accompt of him, of the 
mony he had managed,and which was committed to his truſt, whilſt he was in the Province 
of Antiochez Scipio being come into the ſcnate-houſe, of purpole te anſwer for himſelfe,pul- 
ling out the booke of h:s accompts fromvnder his gowne, tolde them all, that that booke 
contained tiuely, both the receipt and laying out thereof; and being required to deliver the - 
lame vnto a clarke to regiſter it, herefuſed to doe-it, ſaying, he would not doc himſelfe that 
wrong or indignitiez and thereypon with his owne hands, in preſence of all the Senatetore 
the booke in pieces. I cannot apprehend or belceve, that a guiltic- cauterized conſcience 
could poſſibly d:fſembleor counterfetſuch an vndiſmaicd aſſurance : His heart was natu- 
rally too great.andenured to overhigh fortune((aith Tic Livins) toknow how to beg cri- 
- minall fs ſt-opingly to yeelde himlelfe to the baſenes, to defend hisinnocencie. 
Torture and racking are dangerous inventions, and ſeeme rather to be trialles of patience 
_ thenEſfayes of truth. And both he thatcan, and hethat cannot endure them,conceale the 
truth. For, wherefore ſhall paine or ſmart, rather compell me to confeſle that, which is fo 
ndcede,then force me to tell that which is nat? And contrariwile, if he who hath not dane 
th.twhereof hcis acculcd, is ſufficicntly paticntto endure thoſe torments; why ſhallnot he 


be 
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beable to toleratethem, who hath doonc-it, and is guiltic indeede; ſo deare andyyont(e 
| areward as lfe being propoſed vnto him > I amof opinion, that the ground of his inven. 
tion, proceedeth from the confideration of the power and facultie of the conſcience. For, 
totheguiltic,it ſcemeth to givea kindeof furtherance to the torture, tomake him confeſſ; 
his fault, and weakeneth and diſmayeth him : and on the other part, it encourageth ang 
ſtrengcheneth the innocent againſt torture. To ſay truth, it 1s a meane full of vncertainty. 
and danger.What would not a man ſay; nay,what not doc,to avoide ſo grieyous paines,and 
{hunneſuch toriments? 7 
Etiam innocentes cogit mentiri dolor, 
Torment to lie ſometimes will drive, 
Ev'nthe molt innocent alive. 

Whence it followeth, that he whom the Iudge hath tortured, becauſe he ſhall not diean 
innocent,he ſhall bring him to his death, both innocent and tortured. Many thouſands haye 
thereby charged their heads with falſe confeſſions. Amongſt which I may wellplace Phy. 
lors, conſidering the circumſtances of the enditement that Alexander framed againſt him, 
and the proereſle of his torture. Butſoitis, that (as men ſay ) it is the leaſt evill humane 
weakenes could invent : though,in my conceit,veric inhumanely,and therewithall moſt yn. 
profitably. Many nations leſſe barbarousin that, then the Grzcianor the Romzne, who 
terme them ſo, Judgeit a horrible and cruell thing, toracke and torment a man for afuult 
whereof you are yet indoubt, Is your ignorance long of him ? What can he doe withall? 
Arenot you vnjuſt, who becauſe you will not put him to death without ſomecauſe, you 
doe worſe then kill him? And that it is ſo, con{ider but how often he. rather chuſcth todie 
 euiltles, then paſſe by this inforwation, much more painefull, then the puniſhment ortor. 
ment; and who many times, by reaſon of the ſharpnes of it, preventeth, furthereth, yeaand 
executeth the puniſhment. Iwotnot whence I heardthis ſtorie, but it exaQly hath refe- 
rence vnto the conſcience of our juſtice. A countrie woman accuſed aſouldier before his 
Generall, being a molt ſevere juſticer, that he, with violence, had ſnatched from outhir 
poore childrens hands, the ſmall remainder of ſome pappe or water-gruell, which ſhee had 
onely left to ſfuſtaine them, forſomuch as the Armie had ravaged and waſted all. The 
poore woman, had neither witnes nor proote of it; It was but hir yea, and hisno which 
the Generall perceiving, after he had ſummoned hirto be well adviſed what ſhe ſpake, and 
thatſhe ſhould not accnſe him wrongfully 3 for, if ſhe ſpake an vntruth, ſhe ſhould thenbe 
culpable ofhis accuſation : But ſhe conſtantly prefiſting to chargehim,he forthwith, todiſ- 
cover the truth, and to bethroughly reſolved,cauſed the accuſed Souldiers belly to be ripped, 


who was found faultie,and the poore woman to have ſaid true; whereupon ſhe was diſchar- 
ged.A condemnation inſtruftiveto others. 


_ 


—-_ — — 
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Of exerciſe or pratliſe. 


| | 

fo isa hard matter (although our conceit doe willingly apply it ſelfe vnto it) that Dif» 

courſc and Inſtruon,ſhould ſufficiently be powerful,to direft vs to aQion,and addreſle 
vs toperformance; if over and beſidesthat, we doe not by experience exerciſe and frame 
our minde, to the traine whereunto we will range-it : otherwiſe, when we ſhall be on the 
pontof the effetts, it will doubtles findeit ſclfe much engaged and empeached. And that 
15 the reafon why amongſt Philoſophers, thoſe that havewilled to attaine to ſome greater 
excellence,have not beene content, at home, and atreſt to expettherigors of fortune,for 
feare the ſhould ſurpriſe them vnexperienced,and findethem novices, if ſhe ſhould chance 
to enter fight with them; but haverather gone to meete and front hir before,and witting- 
earneſtly caſt themſelves to the triall of the Jardef difficulties. Some have thereby volun- 
tanly forſaken great riches , onelyito praQtiſea genyine povertie : others have williog!y 
found out]abor,and an auſteritic of a toyleſome lifeghercby to harden and envre themlelves 


0 
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.o eyill, and travell : otherſome have frankly deprived themſelves of the deareſt and beſt 

arts of their body, as of thcir eyes,and members of generation, leſt their over-pleaſing,and 
-o0-to0 wanton ſervice, might in any ſort mo';hie and diſtrat the conſtant reſolution of 
cheir minde. | But to die, which is the greateit worke we haveto doe, exerciſe can nothing a- 


vaile vs thereunto. A man may,by cuſtome and experience, fortific himlſclfe againſt griefe, 


ſorrow, ſhame, want, andſuch like accidents : but concerning death, we can but once fecle 
and tric theſame. We are all novices,and new tolearne when we come ynto it, There have, 
in former times, beene found men ſo good husbands and thriftic of time, that even in death 


they have aſſayde to taſte and ſavour it; and benttheir minde to obſerveandſee, what man-. 
nerof thing that paſlageof death was; butnone didever yet come backe againe to tell vs 


cidings of-1t. | 
nemo experoitns extat 
Frigida quem ſemel eſt vitai panſa ſequnta. 
No man doth ever-offer make, 
Whom once his lifes cold reſt doth take. 
Canis Tulius, a noble Romane, a man of ſingular vertue and conſtancie, having beene 
condemned to death by that lewdly-miſchicvous monſter of men, Cahgula: beſides many 
marvelous evidentaſſurances he gave of his matchleſſe reſolution, when he was even in the 
nicke to endure thelaſt ſlroke of the executioner; a Philoſopher, being his friend, interrup- 
ted him with this queſtion,ſaying : Canws,in what ſtate is your ſoule now ? What doth ſhe ? 
What thoughts poſl{[e you now?I thought (anſwered he)to keep me readic and prepared 
withall my force, to-ſee whether in this inſtant of death, ſo ſhort and4o neere at hand, I 
might perceiveſome diſlodging or diſtraftion of the ſoule, and whether it will ſhew ſome 
fecling of hir ſodaine departure; that (if I apprehend orlearne any thing of hir)I may af- 
rerward,if I can,returne, and give advertiſement thereof vnto my friends. TL oe-here a Phi- 
loſopher, not onely vntil death, but even in deathitſelfe : what aſſurance was-it , and what 
fiercenes of courage,to will that his owne death ſhouldſcrve him as aleſ[on,and have lcaſure 
to thinke elſewherc in a matter of ſuch conſequence? 
is hoc ammi morientts habebat, 
This powre of minde had he, 
When it from him did flee. | 


| Meſeemethnevertheleſſe,that in ſome ort,there is a meane to familiarize our ſelves with 


it,andto afſay-it. We may have ſome experience of it, ifnot whole and perfeR,at leaſt ſuch 
as may not altogether be vnprofitable, and which may yeelde vs better fortified and more 
allured. If we cannot attaine vnto it, we may atleaſt approch-it, and diſcerne the ſame: And 
if we cannot enter hir fort, yet ſhall we ſee and frequent the approches vnto-it. It is not with- 


| out reaſon weare taught to take notice of our ſleepe, for the reſemblance it hath with death. 


Hoiveaſily we paſſe from waking to ſlceping; with how little intereſt we looſe the know- 
Icdgeof light,and of our ſelves. The facultic of ſleepe might happily ſeeme vnprofitable, 
and again{t nature, fithenceit depriveth vs of all aQtion, and barrcth vs of all ſenſe; were it 
not that nature doth thereby inſt:ui& vs, that ſhe hath equaily made vs, as wel to live,as to 
diczand by life preſenteth the eternall ſtate vnto vs, which ſheafter the fame reſervethfor vs, 
fo to accuſtomevs thereunto, and remove the feare of itfromvs. Butſuch as by ſome vio. 
lent accident are falne into a faintnes of heart, and haveloſt all ſenſes, they, in mine opinion, 
have well-nigh beene,where they might beholde hir true andn1turall viſage : For, touching 
the inſtant or moment of the paſſage, it is notto be feared, it ſhould bring any travell 'or 


_ diſpleaſure with-it, foraſmuch as we can have, nor ſenſe, norfeeling without leaſure. Our 


ſufferances have neede of time, which is ſo ſhort, and plunged in death, that neceſſarily it 
mult be inſenſ{ible. Itis the approches that leade vnto it we ſhould fearez and thoſe may fall 
within the compaſle of mans experience Many things ſeeme greater by imagination,then 
by effe&. I have paſſed over a good part of my agein ſound and perfe& health. 1 ſay, not 


 onely ſound, but blithe and wantonly-luſtfull. That ſtate full of luſt, of prime and mirth, 


m:de me decm* the conſideration of ſickeneſles ſo yrkeſome and herrible, that when I 
cameto the experience of them, I havefound their fittes but weake, and their aſſaultes but 
faint.in reſpe& of my apprehended feare. Lo here what I dayly proove. Letme be vnder a 
roofe, in a good chamber, warme-clad, and well at caſe in ſome tempeſtuous and ſtormie 
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night. Tam exceedingly perplexed, and much grieved for ſuch as are abroade, and have no 
ſhelter : Butlet me be 1n the ſtorme my ſelfe, doe not ſo much as deſire to be elſe-where, 
Onely to be continwally pent vp ina chamber, {1 eemed intollerable to me. Thave now en. 
ured wy ſcIfe to live a whole weeke, yea a moneth in my chamber,full of Care,troublealtera. 
tion and weakenes;and have found,that in the time of my beſt health I moaned ſuch as were 
ficke, much more, then I can well moane my ſelfe when 1 amill at eafe : and that thepower 
of my apprehenſion did wel-nigh halte endearethe cſlence and truth of thethins it ſelfe, ] 
am in good hope the like will happen to me of death : and that it 1s not worth the Libor] 
take for ſo many preparations as I prepare againſt hir; and ſo many helpes asI call to. 
Naine, and aſſemble to endure the ſhocke and violence otit. But hab or nab we can neyer 
take too much advantage of it. During our ſecond or third troubles (I doe not well remem. 
ber which) I fortuned one day,for recreation-ſake, to goe forth and takethe ayre,about; 
league from my houſe,who am ſeated even in the bowels of al the troubles of our civill wars 
of France, ſuppoling to be moſt ſafe, ſo necre mine owne home and retreite, that 1 had ng 
neede of better attendance orequipage. I was mounted vpon a very eafte-going nagoe,but 
not very lure. At my returning home againe, a ſudaine occaſion being offcred me, romake 
vic of this nagge in a peece of {ervice,whereto he was neither trained nor accuſtomed,one of 
my men{a-ſtrong ſturdie tellow)mounted vpon a yong ſtrong-headed horſe,and that had a 
deſperate hard mouth,freſh,Juſtie and in breath ; to ſhew his courage, and to out-goe hisfe. 
lowes, fortuned with might and maine to ſet ſpurres vnto him, and giving him the bridle,to 
comeright into the path where I was, and asa Coloſſus with his weight riding over meand 
my nagge, that were both very little, he overthrew vs both,and made vs fall with our hecks 
vpward: ſothat thenagge lay along aftonicdin one place, and I ina trance groveling on 
the groundten or twelfe paces wide of himz my face all torne and bruſed, my ſword which 
| Thad in my handa good way from me, my girdle broken, with no more motion or ſenſe 
in me then a ſtocke. Itis the onely \wowning that cyer felt yet. Thoſe that were with me, 
after they had aſlayed all poſhble meanes to bring me to my felfe againe, ſuppoſing me dead, 

tooke me in their armes, and with much adoe were carrying me home to my-houſe, which 

was about halfe a french league thence,vpon the way; & after I had for two houres ſpace,by 
all,bin ſuppoſed dead and palt allrecoverie,I began to ſtir and breathe : for,ſo great aboun- 

dance of blood was falne into my ſtomake, thatto ciſcharge it, nature was forced torowze 

vp hir ſpirits. I was imeduatly ſet vpon iy feete,and bending forward, I preſently caſt Þ In 

quantitie as much clottie pure blood, asa bucket will hold, and by the way was conſtrai- 

ned to doe the like divers times before I could get home, whereby I began to recover alittle 

life, but it was by little and little, and fo long a doing, that my chiefe ſenſes were much more 

enclining to deaththen co life, | 

. Perche aubbioſa ancor del [uo ritorno 
Non 5s afficaraattonualamente. 
For yet the minde doubtful of it's returne 
| Isnot aſſured but aſtoniſhed. | 

The remembrance whereof (which yet 1 beare deepely imprinted in my minde)repreſcn- 
ting me hir viſage and 7zea ſo lively and ſo naturally, doth inſome ſortreconcite me vnto hir. 
And when I beganto ſee,it was with ſo dim, fo weake and fo troubled af oht, that 1 could 
not diſcerne any thing of the light, 

—— come quel c hor apre hor chinde 
Gh ecchy,mez20 tralſonno leſſer deſto. 
As he that ſometimes opens,ſometimes ſhuts 
His eyes,betweeneleeping and being awake. 

Touching the fun&ons of the ſoule, they ſtarted vp and came in theſame progreſle as 
thoſe of the body. 3 ae ow my ſelteall bloodie; for my doublet was all ſullied with the 
blood I had caſt. Thefi:ſt conceit 1 apprehended, was, that I had received ſome ſhotin | 
my head; and in truth, attheſame inſtant, there were divers that ſhot round about vs. Me 
thought, my ſelfe had noother hold of me, but of my lippes-ends. I cloſed'mine eycst0 
hclpe(as meſeemed)to ſend it forth,and tooke a kinde of plealure to linger and languiſhing- 
ly to let my ſelfe goe from my ſelfe. It was an 1u7agination \wimming ſuperficially 11 my 
minde, as weake and as tender as allthereſt : but intruth,not onely excmpted from — 

| | ure, 
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ſare,but rather comixt with that pleaſant ſweetenes,which they feele that [uffer themſelves to 
£ll into aſoft-ſlumbring and ſenſe-entrancing ileepe. I beleeve it is the ſame ſtate,they finde 
themſelyesin,whom inthe agonie of death welſce to droope & famtthrough weaknes: and 
am of opinion,we plaine and moane them without cauſe,eſteemingthat either they arc agi- 


tated with grievous pangs,or that their ſoule is preſſed with painefull cogitations. It was ever, 
my conceite,again{tthe opinion of many,yea & againſt thatof 7 ae; la Boerre, that thofe 


whom we ſee,{o overwhelmed,and faincly-drooping at the aproches of their end, or vtteriy 
caſt downe with the lingring tediouſnes of their deſeales, or by accident of ſome apoplexic, 
or falling-evill, | —{w1 morb1 ſepe coating 
Ante oculos aliquts noſtres vt fulmin itt 
( oncidit,+ ſpumaz agit ingemit + fremit artng, 
Deſipit extent at nernos torquetur,anbelat, 
 Inconſtamer (5 in ialtando membra farigat ) 
Some man by forceof ficknes driu'n doth fall, 
As if by thunder ſtroke, before oureyes; 
He fomes,he groncs,he trembles over all, 
He raves, he ſtretches,he's vext, panting lyes, 
Hetyr's his lmmes by tofling, 
Now this now that way croſſing. 
or hurtinthe head, whom wee heare throb and ratle, and ſend forth grones and eafpes, ale 
though wee gather ſome tokehs from them, whereby itſeemeth, they have yet ſome know- 
ledge left, and certaine motions wee fee them make with their body : 1fay, Ihaveever 
thought, they had theirſoule and body buried and afleepe. 
Vunt & eft vite neſcius ipſe ſue. E7 
Helives,yet knowes not he, 1 
Thathe aliveſhould be. - ts} 
AndIcould not belceve,that at ſo great an aſtoniſhment ofmembers, and deffailance of 
ſenſes, the ſoule could maintaineany force within, to know hirſelfe; and thefefore had no 
manner of d:fcourſe tormenting them; which might make them judgeand feele the miſerie 
of their condition, and that conſequently they were not greatly to þe moaned. Asfor my 
ſelte, Inmagine no ſtate ſo Sogttns: ey not condition fo horrible, as tohave a feelingly-f- 
flited ſoule, voideof meanes to disbutthenand dedare hirſelfe : AsI would ſay of thoſe 
welcndto execution, having firſt cauſed their tongne to be cut out, were it not thatin this 
manner of death, the moſt dumbe ſeemes vnto me thefitteſt, namely if it be accompanied 
witharteſolvte and grave countenance} And as thoſe miſerable priſoners which light in 
the hands of thoſe hard-harted and villenous Souldiers of theſe times,of whom they are tor- 
men:ed with all manner of cruell entreatie, by compulſion to drawe them vnto fome ex- 
celſive and vnpoſſible ranſome, keeping them all that while in ſo hard a condition and place, 
thatthev have no way left them to vtter their thoughts and expreſſe their miferie, The 
Pocts have fained, there were ſome Gods, that fauoured the releaſe of ſich as ſufferd fo 
languiſhing deaths. hunc ego Dits nr, 
Sacrum iuſſaferoteque iſts corpore ſoluo. 
This todeath ſacred, I,as was my charge, FE 
Doe beare,and from this body thee enlarge, + + 
And the falicring ſpeeches and vncertaine anſweres, chat by continuall ringing in their 
cares & inceſſant yreging them,are ſomtimes by force wreſted from themi,or by the motions 
which ſecmeto have ſome ſimpathie with that whereof they are examined,is notwithſtand- 
ng no witnes,thatthey live,at leaſt aperfeA ſound life. We do alſo in yawning, before ſleep 
tully fe;ze.vpon vs, apprehend as it were inaflumber, what is done about vs, and with a 
troubled and vncertain hearing,follow the voices, which ſeeme to ſound but on the outward 
limits of ourſoule;& frame anfivers according to thelaft words we heard, which tafte more 
of chance then of ſenſe : which thing now 1 have proved by experience, Imakeno doubt, 
but hitherto I have well judgedofit. For, firſt lying asin a trance, Tlaboured even with my 
natles toopen my doublet (tor I was voarmed) and well wot, thatin my imagination I felt 
nothing did hurt me. For,there are (everall motions in vs, which proceed not of our freewil. 
Semianime/que micaut ard: retrallam.” ” 
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Thehalfe-dead fingers ſtirre,and feele, 
(Though it they cannot tire) for ſtecle. - 3, 

Thoſethatfalle, doe commonly by a naturall impullion caſttheir armes abroade bef.r, 
their fallng,which ſbeweth,that our members have certaine offices, which they lend onety 
another,and poſleſſe certaine agitations, apart from our diſcourſe: 

| Falcfero: memorant currius abſcindere membra, 
Vt tremere in terra videatur ab artnbus,jd quod 
Decidit abſciſum,cien men; tamen atque hominis vits 
Mobilitate mali non quit ſentire dolorem. 
They ſay, ſithe-bearing chariots limbes bercave, 
So as on earth, that which cut-off they leave, 
Doth ſceme to-quake; when yer mans force and minde 
Doth not the pane, through ſo quicke motion, finde. 

My ſtomacke was ſurcharged with clorted blood, niy hands of themſelves were ſtill run. 
ning to1t, as often as they are wont (yea againſt the knowledgeof our will) where wefeeleyr - 
_ toitch. There are many creatures, yea and ſome men, in whom after they are dead,we may 

ſce their muskles to cloſe and ſtire. All men know by experience, thyge be ſome partes of 
our bodies, which often without any conſent ofours , doe ſtirre, ſtand and lic downe a- 
xg Now theſe paſſions,which but exteriourly touch vs,can not properly be termed ourg, 
or, tomakethemours, aman muſt wholy be engaged vntothem : And the paines that 
our fecte or handes feele whileſt wee ſlcepe, arcnotours . When I came ncere my houſe, 
where the tidings of my fall wasalready come, and thoſe of my houſholde met me, with 
ſuch outcries as are vied im like times, I did not onely anſwere ſome words, towhat I was de- 
manded, but ſome tell me, I had the memory to commannd my men to give my wife a horſe, 
whom 1 percaved to be over-tired, and labouring, in the way, which is very hilly, fowle, 
and rugged. It ſeemeth this conſideration proceeded from a vigilant foule : yet was I cleine 
diſtrated from-it, they were but vaine conceits, and as in a cloud, onely moved by the ſenſe 
of the eyes andeares: They came not from my felfe. All which notwithſtanding , I knew 
neither whence I came , nor whither I went, nor could I vnderſtand or confider what was 
ſpoken vnto me. They were but light effects, that my ſenſes produced of themſelves, asit 
zre of cuſltome. Whatſoever the ſoule did aſſiſt-it with , was buta dreame, being lightly 
touched, and onely ſprinkled by the ſoft impreſſion oftheſenſes. In the meane time my ſtate 
was verily moſt pleaſant and eaſcfull. 1felt no maner of care or atflition, neither for my 
ſcifenor others. It was aſlumbering, languiſhing and extreame weakeneſle, without anie 
Paine at all. I law mine owne houſe and knew it not 3. when I was laidein my bedde, Ifelt 
great caſe in my reſt, for I had beene vilely hurred and haled by thoſe poore men, which had 
taken the paines to carry me vpon tha armes along and wearyſome way, and to ſay truth, 
they had all becne wearied twice or thrice over, and were faine to ſhift ſeverall times. Ma- 
ny remedies werepreſently offered me,butI tooke none, ſuppoſing verily I had beene dead- 
ly hurt in the head. Tofay truth, it had beene a very happy death : For,the weakeneſſeot 
my diſcourſe hindred mefrom judging of it , and the feeblenes of my body from fecling the 
ſame. MethoughtT was yeelding vp the ghoſt ſo gently , and after fo cafic and indolent 
a maner, that I feele no other ationleſle burthenſome then thatwas. But when I beganne 
to come to life againe and torecover my former ſtrength, | 
Jt tandem [enſus convaluere mei, 
Ac laſt when all the ſprites I beare, 
Recall'd and recolleQed were. 
which was within two orthree houres after, I preſently felt my ſelfe full of aches and paines 
all wy body over; for, cach parte thereof was with the violence of the fall much bruſed and 
tainted;and for two'orthree nights after] found my ſelfe ſo ill that I verily ſuppoſed I ſhould 
havediedno other death : But more feeling and ſenſible (and toſpeake plaine) Ifeclemy 
bruſes yet,and feare me ſhall doe while I live : I will not forget to tell you, thatthelaſtething 
I could rightly fall into againe, was theremembrance of this accident, and I made my men 
many times to repeate me over and oyer againe, whither I was going, whence I cam, 2D 
at what houre that chance befell me, before 1 could throughly conceiveit. Concerning t 


raner of my falling, they in fayour ofhim who had beene the cauſe of it,concealed the 22x 
| | 0 
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from me, and told me other flim flam tales. But a while after, and the morrow next when 
my memorie beganne to come to itſelfe againe, and repreſent the ſtate ynto me,wherein I 
was at theinſtant,when | perceived the horſe riding over me (for being at my heeles, I chan- 


cedtoeſpichim, and heidc my elfe for dead; yet was the conceite ſo ſodaine, that feare 
hadno leaſure to enter my thoughts) me ſccined it was aflaſhing orlghtning , that ſmote 


- my ſoule with ſhaking, and that [ came from another world. This diſcourſe of ſo flightan 


accident, is but vaine and frivolous , were not thenſtruQions I have drawne from thence, 
for my vſe : For truely, tor a man to acquaint himſelfewith death, I findeno better way, 
then to approch vntoit. Now as Plme faith, every man is a good diſcipline vnto himſelfe, 
alwayes provided he be able to prie into himſelfe. This is not my doArine, itis but my ſtu- 
die} Andnot another mans lefſon, but mine owne. Yet ought no man to blame me if I im. 
partethe ſame. What ſerves my turne, may happily ſerve another mans; otherwiſe I marre 
nothing, what I make vle of, is mine owne. And if I play thefoole, itisat mine owne coſt, 
and without any other bodics intereſt. For it is but a kinde of folly, that dies in me, and hath 


- Notraine. We havenotice but of two or three former ancients, that have trodden this pathz 


-_ ne 


vet can wenot ſay, whether altogether hike vnto this of mine, for wee know but their names. 


No man fince hath followed their af 406 tis a thornie and crabbed enterpriſe, and 
more then it makes ſhew-of, tofollow ſo 


. To penetrate theſhadie, and enter the thicke-covered depths of theſcinternall winding | 


ſtrange and vagabond a path, as that of our ſj oe 


| cranks; T'o chuſeſo many, and ſettle ſofeverall aires of his agitations : Anda new extraor- 


from the moſt recommended. Many yeares are paſt fince I have no other aime, whereto 


 dinary ammuſing , that diſtrats vs from the cormimon occupations of the world, yea and 


my thoughts ben, but my ſelfe, and that I controle and ſtudy nothing but my ſelfe. Andif 


I ſtudy any thing elſe, it is imedaatly to place it vpon, orto ſay better, in myſelfe. And me 
thinks Icrre not, as commonly men doe in other ſciences, without all comparnſon lefle pro- 
fitable. T impart what I havelearn't by this , although I greatly content not my ſelfe with 
theprogreſle I have made therein. There # no deſcription ſo hard, nor ſo profitable, as is the de- 
ſcription of amans owne ſelfe. Yet muſt a man handſomely trimme-vp, yea and diſpoſe and 
range hirhiſclfe to appeare onthe theatre of this world. Now I continually tricke vp my ſcifes 
for I vnceſlantly defcribe my felfe. Cuſtome hath made a mans ſpeach of himſelte, vicious. 
And obſtinately forbids-itin hatred of boaſting, which ever ſeemeth cloſely to follow ones 
ſelfe witneſſes, whereas a man ſhould wipe a childes noſe, thatis now called to vn-noſc him- 

In vicum dacit eulpe fuga. 

Some ſhunning of ſome ſinne, 

Doth draw ſome further in. 

I finde more evill then good for this remedie : But ſuppoſe it were true, thatfor aman to 
entcrtaine the company withtalking of hunſelfe, were neceſſarily preſumption : I oughtnat 
following my generall intent,to refaſe an ation,that publiſheth this crazed qualitie, fince«T 
have itin my ſelfe : and [ ſhould not conceale this fault, which 1 have not onely in vſe, but 
m profeſſion. Nevertheleſle to ſpeake my opinion of it, this cuſtome to condemne wine is 
much too blame, becaule many are therewith made drunke. Only good things may be ab- 
uſed. And I believe this rule hath only regard to popular defetts: They are fnaffes wherwith 
neither Saints, nor Philoſophers , nor Divines, whom wee heare ſo gloriouſly toſpeake of 
themſclves, will in any forte be bridled. No more doe I, thovgh Ibe nc more the one then 
other. Ifthey wnte purpoſely or direRly of it, yet when occaſion doth conveniently leade 
then vato it, faine they not, headlong to caſt themſelves into theliſtes? Whereof doth So- 
crates treate more at large, then ofhimſelfe? To what doth he more often dire&this diſci. 
ples diſcourſes, then to ſpeake of themſelves, not of their bookesleſlon, but of the eſſence 
and moving of their ſoule? We religiouſly ſhrift our ſelves to God and our confeſlor,as our 
neighbours to all the people. But will ſome anſwere mee, wereporte but accuſations; wee 
then reporte all : For, even our vertue it ſelfe is faultic and repentable; My arte and pro- 
fclſion, is tolive. Who forbids mee to ſpeake oft, according to my ſenſe, experience, and 
cuſtome? Let him appoint the Archite& to ſpeake of buildings, not according to himlelfe, 
but his neighbours, according to anothers skill, and not his owne. It tbeaglory, fora man 
topubliſh his owne worth himſelfe, why doth not (zcero preferrethe eloquence of Hortex- 
fr, and Hortenſrathat of Cicero? Some may LE” A ſuppolc that by deedes ”m_ + - 
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fs, andnot ſimply by words, I witneſſe of my ſelfe. I principally fet forth my cogitations: 
ſhapeleſle ſubje&t, and which cannot fall within the compatſle of a worke.manlike progdu. 
ion : with much adoe can I ſet it downe in this ayrie body of the voice. Wiſer men, and 
more!earned and deyout,have lived avoiding all apparant effes.Efte& would ſpeake more 
of fortune, then of me. They witneſle ther part, and not mine; vnleſle t be conjeQural 
and vncertuinly,: Parcels of a particular ſhew, I wholy ſetforth and expole my ſelfe : Ttis 1 
 Kelaros, where atfirſt ſight appeare al the veines, muskles, griſtles, ſinnewes, and tennong, 
cach-ſcyerall parte in his due place. The efte& of the cough produceth one part, that of 
Jeneſſe or panting of the heart another, and that doubtfully, I write not my jeſts, bur 
ſelfe and my eſſence. I am of opinionthat a man mult be very wiſe toeſteeme himſclfe, 1nd 
cqual'y conſcientious to cive teſtimony of1t : beit low, beithigh indifferently. If I did ah. 
ſolutely ſceme good and wiſe vnto my ſelfe, I would boldly declare it. To ſpeakeleſſeof 
himſclfe then he poſleſleth, is follic and not modeſtie. To pay himſelfeforlefTethen heis 
worth, is baſeneſle and puſilanimitie, faith Ariffor/e. No vertue aides it ſelfe with falſe. 
hood 4 and truth is never a matter of errour. And yet fora man toſay more of himlelfe, 
then he can well prove, 1s not ever prefu mption, though often ſottiſhneſle. For a man tg 
over-weene,& pleaſe himſelfe exceedingly with what he is,and fallinto indiſcreet loye with 
humſclfe,is m my conceit, the ſubſtance of this vice. ,The beſt remedie to cure him, is todo 
cleane contrary to that which thaſe appoint,who in forbidding men to ſpeake of themſelves, 
do conſequently alſo inhibite more to thinke of themſelves. Pride conjiteth in conceit : The 
tongrie can have nogreat ſhare in it. For one to ammuſc on himſelfe, isintheirimagj. 
nation to pleaſe himſelfe : And for a man to frequent and praQtiſe himſelte,isat over-deare a. 
rate to endeare himſelfe. Butthis exceſſe doth onely breede in them, that but ſuperficially 
f-cle and ſcarch themſelves, thit are ſcene to follow their affaires, which call idleneſle and 
fondneſle, for a man to entertaine, to applaude and to endeare himſelte , and frame Chi- 
meraes, or build caſtles in the ayrez deeming themſelves as athird perſon and ſtrangersto 
themſelves. Ifany be beſotted with his owne knowledge , looking vpon himſelfe, let hm 
_ calthiseyes towards former ages, his pride ſhall be abated, his ambition ſhall be quailed; 
for there ſhall he find many thouſandsof ipirits, that will cleane ſuppreſle and treade him vn- 
der, It he fortune to enter into any felfe-preſumption of his owne worth, lethim but callto 
remembrance the lives of Scipio and Epaminendai, ſo many armies, and ſo many nations, 
which leave him ſo farre behinde them. No particular qualitic ſhall make him prowd, that 
therewith ſhall reckon ſo many imperfect and weake qualities that are in him, andat laſt the 
nuliitie of humane condition. Forſfomuch as Socrares had truely onely nibled on thepre- 
cept of his God, to know himſelfe, and by that ſtudie had learned to contemne himlſclte,he 
alone was eſtcemed worthy of the name of Wiſe. Whoſoever ſhall ſo know himſeltclethim 
boldly make himſelfe knowne by his owne mouth. 


i. _ —C———————— 
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The ſeaventh Chapter. 


Of the recompences or rewards of Honour. 


Hoſe which write thelife of Augyſius (4/ar,note this in his militarie diſcipline, that hee 
wasexcecding liberall and laviſhin his gifts to ſuchas were of any deſert; but as ſp* 

ring and (traite-handed in meere recompences of honour. Yetis it that himſelfe had bin l- 
berally gratified by his Vnckle with military rewardes , before ever hee went to watres- 
Ichathbcene a witry invention, and reccived in molt partes of the worlds common-wealths, 
to eſtabliſh and ordaine certaine vaine and worthles marks, therewith to honor and recom- 
pence vertue: As are the wreathcs of Lawrell, the Chaplets of Oake, and the Garlands of 
myrtle , the forme of a certane peculiar garment; the priviledge to ridein Coche through 
the City; or by nightro have a torch carried before one, Some particular place to fit-in 
common aſſemblies; the prerogatives of certaineſurnames and titles, and proper additions 
in armes, and (uch hike things3the vſe whereof hath beene diverſly received according to the 
| opuuons 
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opinions of Nations, which continueth to this day. Wehave for our part,together with di- 
vers of our neighbour-Nations,the orders of Knight-hood, which only werecſtabliſhed to 
this purpole. Verily itis a molt laudable vie, and profitable cuſtome, to find meanes tore- 
ward the worth, and\ acknowledge the valour of rare and excellent men, to ſatisfie and con- 
tentthem with ſuch payments, as 1n no fort charge the common wealth, and uu the Prince + 
tono coſt atall. And that whi.h was ever knowne by ancient experience,and at othertimes 
we have plainely perceived amongelt ourſelves, that men of qualitie, were ever more jea- 
lous of ſuch recompences, ten of others, wherein was both game and profite : which was 
not without reaſon and great apparance. If to the prize, which ought ſimply to be of ho- 
nour,there be other commodities and riches joyned, this kinde of commixing, in ſteade of 
encreaſing the eſtimation thereof, doeth empaire, diſſipate, and abridge-it. The order of 
the Knights of Saint ichaelin France, which of fo long continuance hath binin credite 
amoneſt vs, had no greater commoditie then thatithad no manner of communication with 
any other advantage or profite , which hath heretofore beenethe cauſe, that there was no 
charge or ſtate of what quality ſocver, whereto thenobilitie pretended with ſo much defire, 
or aſpired with more aft:Mon, as it did to obtaine that order; nor calling, that was followed 
with more reſpe& or greatneſle. Vertue embracing with more ambition, and more wil- 
linely aſpiring afcer a recompence, that is meer]y and {umply her owne, and whichis rather 
glorious, then profitable. For, to ſay truth , other giftes have no vſe ſo worthy; inaſmueh, 
asthey are imployed to all manner of occaſions. With riches a man dothreward the ſervice 
of azroome the diligence of a meſſenger,the hopping ofa dancer, the trici;s of a vaulter,the 
breath of alawyer, andthe baſeſt offices a man may receive; yea, with the ſame paultry pelf- 
money, vice 1s payed and finne 12am , as Nattery, murther, treafon, Maquerelave, and 
whit not? It is then no marvell, if yertue dothletle willingly defire this kinde of common 
traſh, mony, then that whichis only proper and peculiar to hir ſelfe, and is altogether noble 
and generous. AuguFtu had therefore reafon, to bee much more niggardly and ſparing of 
this laſt, then of the former, foraſmuch as honour is a priviledge which drawes his principall 
eſſence from rarcnelle: and ſodoth vertueit ſelfe. Yort 66.6 

Cui malic eft nemo, quis bots eſſe poteſi? pioebaz, 

To him who good can ſeeme, 

Who doth nance bad eſteeme? | 

| We ſhall not ſee a man highly regarded, or extraordinarilycommended, that is curiouſlic 

carefull to have his children weli nurtured, becauſe it is a common ation, how juſt and 
worthy praiſe ſoeverit be: no more then one great tree, where theforreſt is full of ſuch. T 
doe not thinke that any Spartiane Cittizen did boaſtingly glorifie hunſelfe for his valor, be- 
cauſeit was a populare vertue im that Nation : And as little for his fidelitie,and contempr of 
riches. There is no recompence fals ynto vertue, how greatſoever it be,if it once have paſlt 
into cuſtome : And I wot not whether we might callit great, beeing common. Since then 
therewardesof honor, have no other prize and eſtimation then that which few enjoy,there 
isno way todiſannull them , but to make a largeſſe of them. Were there now more menne 
found deſervingthe ſamethen informer ages, yetſhould not the reputation ofit be corrup- 
ted. Andit may eafilic happen that more deſerve-it:For,there 1s no vertue, docth ſo cafllie 
{read it ſelfe as military valance. Theres another, true,perfe&,and Philoſophical, wher- 
of I ſpcake noi(T vſe this word according to our cuſtome) furre greater and more full then 
this, which is a force and aſſurance of the ſoule, equally contemning all manner of contrarie 
accidents, vpright, vniforme, and conſtant, wherofours is but an eafic and glummering raie. 
Cuſtome, inſtitution, example and faſhion, may ette& whatever they liſt in the eſtabliſk- 
ng of that I ſpeake-of, and eaſily make it vulgare, as may plainely bee ſeene by the experi- 
ence our civill warres gives-vs of-it. And whoſocyer could now joyne vs togither, and ca- 
gerly fleſh al our people toa common enterpriſe,we ſhould make our ancientnuhtary name 
and chivalrous credit to floriſhagaine. Itis moſt certaine that the recompence of our order 
did not in former times only concerne prowes, and refpc& valour zit hadafurther ayme. It 
was never thereward orpayment ofa valiantſouldier,bat of afamouscaptaine. ' The $kil to 
obey could not deſerve ſo honourable an hire: for,caſt webacke our eyes to antiquitic., wee 
ſhall percave, that for the worthic obtaining thereof, there was required more yniverſall 
warre-like expertnelle,and which nught umbrace the greateſt part,and moſt partes of amis 
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litary man; Neque enim eadem militares & timperatorie artes ſunt; fer the ſame arte ang parte; 
belong not to a general! and commss Souldier; and who beſides that, ſhould alſo beof a tit and 
accommod3ble condition for ſuch a dignitie. But I ſay,thatif more men ſhould NOWadZzies 
be found worthy of it, then have bin heretofore, yet ſhould not our Princes be more liberal 

oft : andit had bin much better, not to beſtowit vpon all them to whomit wag due, then 
for ever to looſe, (asof late we have done)the vic of {0 profitable an Invention, No manof 
courage vouchſafeth to aguantage him/elf of that which us common vnto manie. And thoſe which _ 
n our dayes, have lcalt n.cited that honourable recompence, ſeeme,in all apparance,moſt 
to diſdaine it, by that meanes to place themſelves in the rancke of thoſe ro whomthe wrons 
is offred by vnworthy beſtowing andvilifying of that badge,which particularly was dueyn. 
tothem. Now by defacing andabolliſhing this, toſl uppoſe,ſodainly to be ableto bring intg 
credite, and renue aſemblable cuſtome, 1s no convenient enterpriſe, inſo licentious , 
corrupted, and ſo declining an age, as1$ this wherin we now live. Andait will come to paſle, 
that the laſt ſhall even from hir birth incurre the ncommodities , which havelately ruined 
and overthrowne the other. Therules of this new orders-diſpenſation had necde ts be 0. 
therwiſe wreſted and conſtrained , for to give it auQthoritie : and this tumultuousſeaſon is 
110t capable of a ſhort and ordered bridle. Beſides, before a man is able to give credite yne 
ro it, it is requiſite a man looſe the memory of the firlt, and of the contempt whereimto itis 
fall-n. This place might admitte ſome diſcourſe vpon the conſideration of valour, and dif. 
feren :c betweene this vertue andothers : But latarke having often ſpoken of this matter, 
it were in vainefor me here to repeate what he ſayes of it. T hisis worthyto be conſidered, 
that our nation giveth the chicke preheminence of all vertue vnto valiancy,as the Etymology 
of the word ſheweth, which commeth of yalour, or worth : and that according to our re. 
ceived cuſtome;when after the phraſe of our court and nobility we ſpeak of a worthy man, 
or of an honeſt man, we thereby inferreno other thing thana valiant man after the vſuall 
Roman faſhion. For,the generall denomination of vertue dooth amongſt them take hir E- 
tymologie, of force or might. The only proper and eſtential forme of our nobility in France, 
1s military vacation. Itis very likely , that the firſt vertue that ever appeared amongſt men, 
and which to ſome hath given prehcminence over others, hath bin this, by which the ſtrong. 
eſt and more couragious Wha, eons maiſters over the weakeſt, and purchaſed a Particus 
lar rancke and reputation to themſelves : Whereby this honour and dignitie of ſpeachisleft 
ynto it : or elſe theſe nations being very war-like, have given the price vnto that of vertues, 
which was the worthieſt and morefamiliar vnto them. Even as our paſſion, and this hart- 
panfng, and mind-v<cxing carcfull diligence, and dil;gent carefulneſle, which we continual- 
y apprehend about womens chaſtitie, cauſethzalſo that a good woman, an honeſt woman, 
a woman of honor and vertue, doth,in efte& and ſubſtance,fignifie no other thing vntovs, 
then achaſte wife or woman as if to binde them to this duty,we did neglett all others, and 
gave them freehibertie to committe any other fault, to covenant with them, neyer to quite 
or forlake this one. 
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Of the affettion of fathers to their children , 
Totbe Ladie of Eſtiſſac. + - 


Adame, if flrangeneſſe doe not ſave, or novelty ſhielde mee, which are wont to give 
things reputation, I ſhall never, with honeſtie, quit my ſelfe of this enterpriſe; yetis 
t ſo fantaſticall, and bearesa ſhew ſo different from common cuſtome, that that may haply 
purchaſe-it frce paſſage. Itis amelancholy humour, and conſequently a hatefull enemy to 
my naturall complexion, bredde by the anxietie, and produced by the anguiſh of carkinZ 
care, wheremto ſome yeares ſince 1 caſt my ſelfe , thatfirſt put this humorous conceipt0 
wriunginto my head. And finding my ſelfe afterward whol vnprovided of ſubjett, and 
voyde of other matter; 1 have preſented my ſeife vnto my ſelte for a ſubjeR to write, and ” 
| gumen 
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ment todeſcant vpon. Itisthe only booke in the world of this kinde, and of a wildeex- 
travagantdeſigne. Moreover, there 15nothing init worthie the marking but this fantaſt- 
calneſſe. For, to ſo vaine a ground and baſe aſubjeR, the worldes beſt workeman, could 
never have givena faſhion deſerving to be accompted-of. Now (woorthy Lady) ſithence 
I muſt pourtray my ſelteto the hfe, I ſhould have forgotten apart of importance, if there 
withal! I had notreprclented the honour | have cyer yeelded to your deſerts,which I haye e- 
ſpecially beene willing to declare in the forefront of this Chapter; Foraſmuch as amongſt 
your other good partes and commendable qualities, that of loving amitie , which you have 
{hewen to your chi!dren, holdeth one ofthe firſt rancks. Whoſoever ſhall vnderſtand and 
know the age, whercin your late husband the Lord of Eftsſſacleft you a widdow, the great 
and honorable matches have been offered you (as worthy and as many as to any other Lady 
in France of your condition)the conſtant reſolution,and reſolute conſtancy,wherwith ſo ma- 
ny yecres you have ſuſtained, and even in ſp12ht,or a-thwartſo manifold thorny difficulties; 
the charge and conduRt of their affaires, which have toſled, turmoyled and remooved you 
in all corners of France, and (tl hoide you befieged;the happie and ſucceſſcful forwardnes, 
which you, only through your wiſedome or good fortune have given them, he wil eaſily ſay 
with me, that n our az? we have no pattern: of motherly affeftion more exemplare, than 
yours. 1 praiſe God (Madam?) it hath b:ene ſo well employed : For, the good hopes, 
which the yoong Lord of E*t:ſſac, your ſonne giveth of himſelfe, fore-ſhew an vndoubted 
aſlurance, that when he ſhall come to yceres of diſcretion, you ſhal reape the obedienceofa 
noble, and find the acknowledgement of a good childe. Butbecauſe,by reaſon of his child- 
hood, he could not take notice of the exceeding kindneſle and millefold offices, hee hath re» 
ceived from you , my meaning 15, thatif ever theſe my compoſitions ſhall haply one day 
come into his handes (when peradventure 1 ſhall neither have mouth nor ſpeach to declare 
It ynto him) he recervethis teltimonyin all veritie from mee; which ſhall alſo more lively be 
teſtified ynto him by the good effeRts, (whereof, if fo it pleaſe God, he ſhall have a ſenſible 
feeling) that there is no Gentleman in France,more endebted to his mother,then he;and that 
hereafter hz cannot yecld a more certaine proofe of his goodneſle,and teſtimony of his ver- 
tue,then in acknowledging and confefling you for fuch. If there beanie truely-naturall law, 
that is to ſay, any inſtin&, vinverſally and perpetually imprinted, both in beaſtes and vs, 
(which is not without controverſte) I may,according to'mine opinion, ſay, thatnext to the 
care, which each: living creature hath to his preſervation, and to fly what doth hurt himz the 
afteion which the cngenderer beareth his inzencie or handie-worke, holdes the ſecond 
placein thisrancke. And forſomuch as nature ſeemethto have recommended theſame vn- 
to-vs, ayming to extend, encreaſe, and advancethe ſucceſſive partes or parcells , of this hir 
frame. Itis no woonder if arſiverſie it is not ſo great from children vnto fathers. This 0+ 
ther Ariſtotelian conſideration remembred : That hee who dooth benefite another, loveth hin 
better than he is beloved of him againe : And he to whom a debt is owing, loveth better, than 
he thatoweth : And every workemanloveth his worke better, then h-e ſhould be beloved 
of it againe, if it had ſenſe or feeling . Foraſmuchas we loveto be; and becing conſiſtethin 
moving and action. Therfore is cyery man, in ſome ſort or other in his own workmanſhip. 
Whoſoever doth a good deede, exerciſeth a fare and hone attion : Whoſoever recerveth, exerci- 
ſeth onhie a profitable ation. And profite is nothing ſo nnichto bee eſteemed or loved as ho- 
neſty. Honeſtyis firme and permament, affording him that did it, a conſtant gratification. 
Profite is very ſlipperie, and eaſily loſt, noris the memorie of it ſo ſweeteor ſo freſh... Such 
things are deareſt vnto vs, that have coſt vs moſt : And to give, isof more colt then tatake. 
Sinceit hath pleaſed God to endowe vs with ſome capacitic of diſcourſe, that as beaſts we 
ſhould not ſerviltie be ſubje&ed to common lawes, butrather with judgement and volunta- 
neliberty apply ourſelves vnto them; we ought ſomewhatto yecid vnto the ſimple auQho- 
ity of Nature :' but not ſuffer hir tyranically to carry-vs away ? only reaſon ought to have 
the condu&t of our inclinations. Asfor me,my taſte 1s ſtrangely diſtaſted to it's propen(1- 
ons, which1n vs are procuced without the ordinance and direQtion of our judgement. As 
vpponthis ſubject I ſpeake-of, I cannotreceivethis pallion, wherewith ſome embrace chul- 
dren ſcarſely boru:, having neither motion inthe ſoule,nor forme welto be diſtinguiſhed in 
the body, whereby they might make themſelves lovely or amiable. And couldneverwell 
endureto have them brought vp or nurſed neere about me; A true and wel ordred aftetion, 
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ought to be borne & auemented,withthe knowledge they give vs of themſelves;and then, if 
they deſerve-it{naturall inclination marching hand in hand with reaſon) to cheriſh and make 
much of them, with a perfect fatherly love & loving friendſhip, & conformablic tO judge of 
them if they be otherwiſe, alwayes yeelding our ſcives vnto reaſon, notwithſtanding naturall 

wer. Forthe moſt part,it goeth cleane contrary,and commonly we fcele our {elyesmyre 
mooved with the ſportes, idleneſſe, wantonneſle, and infant-trifles ofour children, than xf, 
terward we doe with alltheir ations, when they bee men : Asif we hadloved them for our 
paſtimes, as we doe apes, monkics, or perokitoes,and not as men. And many a father doth 
very prodigally beſtow much vpon his childe, that afterward willſpareand miche very nj. 
eardly for neceſſary things about him, when heis of riper yeers. Nay,itſcemeth that the je. 
fouſic wee have toſce them appeare into, and injoy the world, when wee areready toleaye 
them, makes vs more ſparing and cloſe-handed toward them. It vexeth and grieveth yy 
when wee ſee them following vs at our heeles, ſuppoſing they ſolicitevs to bee gone hence; 
And if we wereto fearethat, fince the order of things bearcth, that they cannot indeede,nei. 
ther be,nor live, but by our being and life, we ſhould not meddle to befathers. Asfor mee, [ 
deemeit a kind of crueltie & injuſtice, not to receive them into the ſhare and ſocietie of our 
goods,and to admit them as partners of our domeſticall affaires (if they be once capable of 
it) and not to cut off and ſhut-vp our commodities to provide for theirs, ſince we have en. 
cendred them to that purpoſe. Itis mcere injuſtice to ſee an old,crazed,ſinnowe-ſhronken, 
and nigh-dead father ſitting alone in achimnie-corner, to enjoy ſo many goods as would 
ſuffice forthe preferment and entertainment of many children, andin the meane while, for 
want of meanes, to ſuffer them to looſe their beſt daies and yeares, without thruſting them 
into publke ſervice and knowledge of men) whereby they are often caſt into diſpatre, to 
ſceke,by ſome way how vnlawful ſocver to providetor theirneceſſaries. And in my dayes,[ 
have ſeene divers yong men, of good houſes, fo given to ſtealing and filching, that no corre< 
&ion could divert them from-it. I know one very wellalied, to whom, at the inſtance ofa 
brother of his(a moſt honeſt, gallant, and vertuous Gentleman) I ſpake to that purpoſe,who 
boldly anſwered and confeſled'vnto me, that onely by the rigor and covetiſe of his father he 
had beeneforced and driven to fali into ſuch lewdnes and wickednes. And even atthat time 
he came from ſtealing certaine jewels from a Ladic, m whoſe bed-chamber hee fortuned to 
come with certaine other Gentlemen when ſhe was riſing, and had almoſt beene taken. He 
wade me remember atale I had heard of an other Gentleman, from his youth ſo fathioned 
and inclined to this goodly trade of pilfering, that comming afterward to be heire and Lord 
of his owne 2oods, refolved to give over that manner of life, could notwithſtanding (if hee 
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but ſteale the ſame, though afterward he would ever ſend mony and pay for it. And I have 
ſeene diverſe ſoinured to that vice, that amongelt their companions, they would ordinarily 
ſteale ſuch things, as they wouldreltore againe. Iam a Gaſcoine, and thereisno vicewher- 
inTI have leſſe $ill:T hate ir ſomewhat more by complexion, then I accuſe it by diſcourſe. I 
doe not ſo much as defire another mans goodes. 

And although my countrymen be indeede ſomewhat more taxed with this fault, theno- 
ther Provinces of Fraxce, yet have we ſcene of late dayes, and that ſundry times, men well 
borne and of good parentage in other partes of Francein the hands of juſtice, and lawfully 
convicted of many moſt horrible robberies. I am of opinion, that in regarde of theſe de- 
bauches and lewde aQtions, fathers may, in ſome ſort,be blamed, and thatitis onely long of 
them. Andifany ſhall anſwere me, as did once a gentleman of good worth and vndcrſtan- 
ding, thathe thriftily endevoured to hoard-vp riches, tono other purpoſe, nor to haveany 
vieandcomm.ocitic of then, then to be honqured, reſpe&ed and ſuingly-ſoughtvnto by 
his friends and kinsfolkes, and that age having bereaved him of all other forces, it wasthe 
onely remedy he had left to maintaine himſeite in aucthoritie with his houſhold,and keepe 
him from falling into contempt and diſdaine of allthe world. ( And truely according to As 
r:ſtotle, notonely old-age, but each imbecihiie, is the promoter and motive of coyetouſnes) 
Thatisſomething, but itis a reedie for an cvill, whereof the birth ſhould have beene hin- 
dered, and breeding avoyded. T hat father may truely be ſaid miſerable, that holdeth the 


affection of his children ticd vnto him by no other meanes,, then by the neede they have0 
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a _efpeftble by vertue and [wſſictencie, and amiable by his gooaneſſe, and gentleneſſe of maner:. 
Thevery cinders of ſo richa matter, have their value : fo have the bones and _— of ho- 
nourable men, whom we hold inreſpe& and reverence. No agecan beſo crazed and droo- 
ping 11 a man that hath lived honourably, but muſt needes oy venerable, and eſpecially 
vnto his children, whoſe minds ought fo co be direRed by the parents,that reaſon and wiſe- 
dome, not neceſſitic and neede, nor rudeneſſe and compulſion , may makethem know and 
performe their dutie. 
+ errat lenge, mea quidem ſententia, 

Oui imperium credat eſſe gravins aut ſtabilu, 

U: qrod fit, quam ulud quod amicitia adumgitur, 

In mine opmton he doth much miſtake, 

Who, that command may give, morefirme doth take, 

Which force coth get, then that which friendſhips make. 

Ivtterly condemne all maner of violence inthe ceucation of ayonsg ſpirit, brought vp to 
honour and libertie. T hcreis ai.inde of fſaviſhneſle in churlſh-rigor, and ervilitic in com- 
| pulſion; and 1 hold, that that which Can not be compaſſed by reaſon, wiſedome and diſcretion, can 
never be attained by force and conſtraint. So was I broughtvp : they tell me, thatin all my 
youth, I never felt rod but twice, and that very I1ghtly. And what education I have had my 
 ſelte, the ſame havell givin my children. Butſuch is my ll hap, that they die all very yong: 

yet hath Leonora my onely daughter c{caped this misfortune, and attained to the age of (1x 
| yeares, and ſomewhat more: for the condu&t of whoſe youth, and puniſhment of her chile 
dh faultes( the indulgence of her mother applying it ſelfe very mildely vnto it) wasnever 
other meanes vſed but gentle words. And were my delirefruſtrate, there are diverſe other 
cauſes to take ho!d-of, without reproving my diſapline, which I know to bejuſt & naturall, 
I would alſo have beenc much more religious in that towards male- children, not borne to 
ſcrve as women, and of a freer condition. I ſhould have loved to have ſtored their minde 
with ingenuitie and hbertie. I haye ſeene no other effeRts in rods, butto make childrens 
mindes more remiſle, or more malictouſly head ſtrong, Deſire we to be loved of our chil- 
dren? Will we remove all occaſions from themto wiſh our death? (althoughno occaſion of 
ſo horrible and vnnaturall wiſhes, can either bejuſt or excuſable) n»l/um [celns rationem has 
bet, noill decde hath a good reaſon. . | 

Let vs reaſonably accommodate their life,with ſuch things as arein our power. Andther- 
fore ſhould not we marry ſo yoong, that our agedo in a maner confound it ſelfe with theirs. 
For, this inconvenience doth vnavoydably caſt vs into many difficulties,and encombrances. 
This I ſpeakce, chiefly vnto Nobllitie, which is of an idle diſpoſition, or loytering condidon, 
and which (as we ſay) liveth onely by herlandes or rents: for cle, where life ſtandeth ypon 
gaine;pluraktie & company of children's an eaſefull furtherance of husbandrie. They are as 
many new 1mplcments to thrive,and in{truments to grow rich. I was married at thirty yeers 
of age, & commend the opinionof thirtie-five,which is aide to be Ariitorles . Plato would 
haveno man married before thirtie, and hath good reafon to ſcoffe at them that will deferre 
trill after fiftie-five, and themarry; and condemneth their breede as vaworthy of life and 
ſuſtenance. Thates appoynted the beſt limites, who by his mother, being mnſtantly vrged to 
marry whileſt he was yong, anſwered that it wasnot yet time; and when he came to be old, 
he {aideit wasno moretime . A man muſt refuſe opportunitie to every importunate ation, 
Theantient G ax/es deemedit a ſhamefull reproach, to have the acquaintance of a woman 
before the age of twenty ycares; and did eſpecially recommend ynto men that ſought to be 
trained vpin warres, the carefull preſervation of their maidenhead, vntill they were of good 
yeares,forſumuch as by looſing it in youth, courages are thereby much weakened,and great- 
ly emparred, and by copulation with woinen, diverted from all vertuous aQtions. 

Ma hor copmnto a giovinetta ſþo/a, 

Lieto homai de figh era muilito 

Ne gli affetti ds padre + di marito. 

But now conjoyn'd to a freſh-ſpringing ſpouſe, 
Ioy'd in his children, he was thought-abaſcd, 
In paſſions twixt a Sire, and husband placed. 

Maleaſſes king of Thunes, hee whom the Emperour Charles the fifth reſtored ynto his 
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owne tate againe, was wont to vpbraide his fathers memorie,for ſo diſlolutely. frequentine 
of women, terming him a ſloven, efferninate, and a luſtfull engenderer of children. The 
Grecke ſtorie doth notc lecxs the Tarentine, Chry/o, Afiylus, Diopompus and other whoto 
keepe their bodies tough and ſtrong for the ſervice of the Olympike courles, wreſt] ngs,and 
ſuch bodily exerciſes, they did, as long as they were poſleſled with that care, heedefully ah. 
ſtainefrom all vencrian ates, and touching of women. In a certaine country of the Spa 
niſh J=dies, no man was ſuffered to take a wife, before he were fortic yeares olde, andwo.. 
men might marry at tenne yeares ofage. Thereisnoreaſon, neither 1s it convenient, thata 
Gentleman of five and thirtie yeares, ſhould giveplace to his fone, thatis but twenty ; Fox 
then is the father as ſeemely, and may aſwell appeare, and {et himſeife forward, inallman. 
ner of voyages of warres, aſwell by land asſea, and doe his Prince as good ſervice, in court 
or elſe-where, as his ſonne : He hath neede of all his partes, and ought truly toimpart them 
but , thathee forget not himſclte forothers : And toſuch may juſtly that anſwere ſerve 
which fachers have commonly in their mouthes : 7 wl not put off my clothes before I beready 
rogoero bed, Buta father over-burthened with yeares, and crazed through fickenefle, an 
by rcaſon of wealeneſſe and want of health, barred from the common ſocietie of men, 
doth both wrong humſelfe, and injure his, idely and tono vſctohoorde vp, and keepe cloſe 
a great heape of riches, and deale of pelte. Heis In ſtate good enough , if he be wiſe to have 
a deſire to put off his clothes to goe to bed . I will not fay to his ſhirt, but co a g00d warme 
night-gowne : Asfor other pompe and traſh whereof hee hath no longer vic orneede; hee 
ought willingiy to deſtribute and beſtow them amongſt thoſe, to whome by naturalldecree 
they ought to belong . Itis reaſon he thoulde have the vſe , and bequeathe the frutionof 
them, ſince nature doth alſo d:prive him of them, otherwiſe without doubt there is bothen- 
vy and malice ſtirring. The worthieſt ation, that ever the Emperour Charles the fifth per. 
formed was this, in imitation of ſome ancients of his qualitie, that hee had the diſcretion to 
know, that reaſon commaunded vs, to ſtrippeor ſhift our ſclves when our cloathes trouble 
and are too heaviefor vs, and that it is high time to goe to bed, when our legges faile-vs. He 
reſigned his meancs, his greatnelle and Kingdome to his Sonne, at what time he found his 
formcr vndanted refolutionto decaie, and force to conduct his aftaires, to droope in him- 
ſ{clfe, tozether with the glone hee bad thereby acquired. 

Solue ſene[centem mature ſanus equum,ne 

Peccet ad extremum ridendins,C+ alta ducat, 

If you be wiſe,the horſe growne-old betimes caſt-off, 

Leaſt he at laſt falle lame, foulter,and breede a skoffe. 

Thisfault, for a man not to be able to knowe himleife betimes, and notto feele theim- 
puiſſance and extreame alteration, that agedoth naturally bring, both to the body and the 
minde, which in mine opinion 1s <quall, if the minde have but one halfe, hath loſt therepu- 
tation of the molt part of the greateſt men in the world. I have in my daies both ſeencand 
familiarly known: ſome men of great authoritie, whom a man might caſfily deſcerne, to be 
ſtrangely fallen from that ancient ſufficiencie, which I knowe by the reputation they had 
thereby attained. vnto in their beſt yeares. I could willingly for their honors ſake havewilbt 


them at-home about their owne bulines, diſcharged from all negotiations of the commons 


wealth and employments of warre,that wereno longer fit for them. have ſometimes beene 
familiar ina Gentlemans houſe,who was both an oldeman and a widdower, yetJuſtic of his 
age. I his man had many daughters mariage-able,& aſonne orowneto mans ſtate,and rex 
dic to appeare inthe world ; athing that drew-on, and was the cauſe of great charges, and 
many viſitations , wherein hee tooke but little pleaſure, not onely for the <ontinuallcare 


| heehadtoſave, butmore by reaſon of his age, hee had betaken him-ſelfe toa manner of 


life farre different from ours. chanced one day to tell him ſomewhat boldly{as my cuſtome 
15) that it would better beſeeme« him to give vs place,and reſigne his chiefe houſe to his ſonne 
(for hehadno other mannor-houſe conveniently well furniſhed) and quietly retire him- 
ſelfe toſome farme of his, where no man might trouble him, or incommode his reſt, ſince 
he could not otherwiſe avoide our importunitie, ſceing the condition of his children} who 
aftcrward followed my counſel], and re great eaſe by it. It isnot to be ſaid,that they have 
any thing given them byſuch away of obligation, which a man may not recalle againe? 
I, that am reacle to play ſuch apart, would give over vnto them the Full poſleſſion Lake 
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ho:ſe, andenjoying of my goods, but with fuch libertie and limited condition, as if they 
ſhould give me occalion,I mightrepent my (elfe of my gift,and revoke my de-d +. 1 would 
Jeave the vic and fruition of all vnto th:m, therather becauſe it were no longer fit for me to 
weald the ſame. Andtouching the diſpoſing of all matters in groſle, I wo.:ld reſerve what 
Ipleaſed vnto my ſelte. Having ever judged,thatit muſt be a ps contentment ton aged 
father,himſelfe to dire his children m the governmentof his houſhold-affiires, and to be 
able whilſt himſelfe liveth, to checke and controule their demeanors : ſtoring them with in- 
firution and adviſed counlel,according to theexperience hehath had of them, and himſelf 
to addreſſe the ancient honour and orderof his houſe tn the handeggf his ſuccetlours, and 
that way warrant himſelfc of the hopes hee may conceive of their fulffre conduct and afier 
 fucceſſe. And to this effe&t, I would not ſhunne their company. I would not be far from 
' them, butas muchas the condition of my age would permit, enjoy and be a partner o/ their 
| ſports, mirths, and feaſts. If I did not continually live amonſt them(as I could not wel yiitha 
out offending their meetings and hindering their recreations, by reaſon of 1he peeviſh f:o- 
wardneſſe of my age, and the trouble of my infarrhities, and aifo without forcing the rules 
andrefiſting the forme of life, I ſhould then follow) I would at leaſt live neere themn ſome 
corner of my houſe, not the beſt and faireſt in ſhew, but the moſt caſcfull and con:modions. 
Andnot asſomeyeeres ſince, I ſaw a Deane of S. Hillarie of Poitiers, rediiced by reaſon 
and the incommodhitie of his melancholy to ſuch a continuall ſolitarineſſe, that when 1 ente- 
redinto his chamber he had never gemooved oneſteppe out of itin twoo ind twenty yea'es 
before: yet had all his facultiesfree and eafie, onely arheume excepted that fell into his {to= 
make. Scarſe once a weeke would he ſuffer any body to come and ſee him. He wou'd ever 
be ſhut vp in his chamber all alone, where no man ſhould come, except aboy, who once a 
day broughthim meate, and who might not tarric there, but as ſoone as he was in, muſt 
goe out againe. All his exerciſe was ſometimes to walke vp and downe his chamber, and 
nowand thenreadeon ſomebooke ( for he had ſome vnderſtanding of letters) but obſti- 
nately reſolved to hive and dieinthat courſe, as he did ſho:tly after. I would endeyour by a 
kinde of civill demeanour and raild converſation, to breede and ſettle in my children a true- 
harty-loving friend{hip, and vnfained good will towards me. Athing eafily obtained a- 
mong(t well-borne mindes: For, if they proove, or be ſuch ſurly-furtous beaftes, or givento 
churlith difobedience, as our age bringeth forththouſands, thy mult as beaſtes be hated as 
chyrlsn-glefcd, and as d:generate avoided. 1hatethis cuſtome , to forbid childrento call 
ther fathers farher,and to teach them another ſtrange name, as of more reverence : As if na« 
tureh.dnot ſufficizntly provided for our authoritice . Wecali -God- almightie by thename 
of f.ther , and d:\daine our children ſhould call vs ſo. I have reformed this fault in mine 
own: houſholde. It is alſo follie and injuſtice to deprive children, eſpecially being of com- 
pct-nt age, of their fathers familiaritie , and ever to ſhew them afſurly, auſtere, grim, and 
di{dainetull countenance, hoping thereby to keepe themin awefull feare and duteous obe- 
dience, For,itis a very vnprofitable proceeding, and which maketh fachers yrkeſome vnto 
children; and which is worſe, ridiculous . They have youth and {trength in their hands, and 
conſequently, the breath and favour of the worldez and doe with mockerie and contempe 
receive theſe churliſh-fierce, and tyrannicall countenaunces, from a man that hath noluſty 
bloudlefthim, neither in his heart, norin his veines; meert bugge-beares, and ſcar. crowes, 
toſcare birdes withall. If it lay inmy power to make my felfe feared, I had rather make my 
ſe\fe beloved. Thereare ſo many ſortes of defects in age, and ſo muchimpuiſlance : Ttis fo 
lubjeARto contempt, that the beſt purchaſe it can make, is the good will, love and affeftion 
of hers. Commandement and feare are no longer her weapons. I haveknowne one, whoſe 
youth had bin very imperious and rough, but when hee came to mans age,although hee live 
1 as good plight and healchas may be, yet he chafeth, he ſcoldeth, he brawlcth, he fightech, - 
he {wearcth,and bit-th,as the moſt boiſtrous and tempeſtuous maſter of Fraxce,he frets and 
conſumes himſelfe with carke and careand vigilancy(all whichis but ajugling & ground for 
his familie to play vpon, and cozen him the more) as for his goodes, his garners,his cellers, 
his coffers, yea his purſe, whileſt himſcife keepes the keyes of them, cloſe 1n his boſome and 
vider his beulſter, as charily as he doth his eics, others enjoy and commaund the better part 
otthem; whileſt he pleaſeth andflattercth himſelte, with the niggardly {paring of his table, 
all gocth to wracke, and is laviſhly waſted in diverſe corners of his houſe, inplay, in Totous 
pending, 
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ſpending,& in ſoothingly entertaining the accompts or tales of his vaine chafing, fore.fio 
and providing; Every-man watcheth and keepeth ſentinel againſt him,f any ſeely or hev1, 
lefle ſervant do by fortune apply himſelfe vnto it , heeis preſently made toſuſpeR him : A 
qualite on whichage doth immeclately bite of it-{elfe . How manie times hath he Vaunted 
and applauding himſclfe tolde me of the {trif orders of his houſe,of his good husbangrie of 
the awe he kept his houſhold-in, and of the exact obedience, and regardefull revcrencehe 
receivedofall his familie, and how cleare-ſighted he wasin his owne buſines: 
| Ile ſolus neſcut 0mma. 
Otg!l things none but he, 
| 12norant mult be. | | | 
T know no man that could produce more parts, both naturall and artificial, firto preſerys 
his maiſterie, and to maintaine his abſoluteneſle, than he doth; yet is hee cleane falne from 
them like a childe, Therefore have I made choice of him, among(t many ſuch conditions 
that I knowe, as moſt exemplare. It were a matter beſeeming aſcholafticall queſtion,whe. 
ther it be better ſo, or otherwiſe. In his preſence all things give place vnto him. Thisyaine 
courſe is ever left vnto his authoritie, that he is never gainefaid. He1s had in awe, heis fea. 
red, he is beleeved, he is reſpeRed his belly-full. Dooth he diſcharge any boy or ſervaunt? 
he preſently truſſeth vp his packe, then is he gone; but whither? onely out ot his light, not 


* outofhis houſe. The ſteps ofage areſofſlowe , the ſenſes fo troubled, the minde ſo diſtra- 


&ed, that hee ſhall live and do his office, a whole yeere yp one ſame houſe, and never be Per- 
ceived. And when fitte time or occaſion ſcrveth, Letters are procured from farre places, 
humbly ſung, andpittifully complaming, with promiſes to doe better, and to amend, by 
which he is brought into favour and office againe. Doth the maiſter make any bargaine, or 
chſpatch that pleaſeth not ? it is immediately ſmothered and ſuppreſled, foone after forging | 
cauſes,and deviſing colourable excuſes,to excuſethe want of execution or anfwer, No for« 
rame Letters being firſt preſented vnto him, hee ſeeth but ſuch as arefitte for his know. 
ledge. If peradventure they come vrto his handes , as hee that truſteth ſome one of his 
men torcade them vnto him , hee will preſently deviſe what hee thinketh good , where. 
by they often invent , that ſucha one ſeemeth to aske him forgiveneſle , that wronecth 
him by his Letter. To conclnde, hee never lookes into his owne buſines, but by adiſpoled, 
deſigned and as much as may be pleaſing image , ſo contrived by ſuch as are about him,bi- 
cauſe they will not ſtirre vp his choler, moove his impatience , and exaſperate his froward- 
nes. Ihaveſcene vnder different formes,many long and conſtant,and of like effeR occono- 
mies. Its ever proper vnto women, to be readily bent to contradi&t and croſle their buſ+ 
bands. They will with might & maine hand-over head, take holde of any colour to thwart 
and withſtand them : the tirſt excuſe they meete with, ſerves them as a plenarie juſtificatie 
on. 1 haveſeene ſome, that would in grollc ſeale from their hitsbands, to the end (as they 
tolde their Confeſſors) they might give the greater almes . Truſt you to ſuch religjous dif- 
penſations. T hey thinkeno libertie to have, or managing to poſleſle ſufficient authoritie, 
if t come from their husbands conſent : They muſt neceſlarily vſurpe it, either by wile 
craft-orwainc force, and ever injuriouſly, thereby to give it more grace and authoritic. As 
in my D:{courſe, when :tis againſt a poore olde man, and for children, then takethey holde 
of ds Title, andtherewith gloriouſly ſerve their turne and paſſion,and as ma commonſer- 
vitude, cafily vſurpe and monopohze againſt his governement and domination. If they be 
men-children,tall, of good ſpirit and forward,then they preſently ſuborne, cither by threats, 
force or favour, both Steward, Bailiffe, Clarke, Receiver , andallthe Fathers Officers, and 
Servants. Such as have neither wife nor children, doe more hardly fall into this muſchiefe: 
but yet more cruelly and vnworthily. Olde Cato was woont to ſay. So many /ervants,/0m4- 
»7 enemies. Note whether accordins *v the diſtance, that was þctweene the puiitic of his 
age, and the corruption ofcu: times, he did notfore-warne vs, that Wives, (hilaren, 
Servants arctovs /o many enemies. Well fittes-n decrepitude to ſtore vs with the ſweete be- 
nefite of iznorance and vnperceiving facilitie wherewith we are deceived. 
Itwedid yeeld vntoit, what would becomeof vs? Doe wenot ſee that eventhen, if we 
havcany (utes in law or matters to be dicided before judges,both Lawyers and Iudges, wil 
commonly take partwith, and favour our childrens cauſes? Againſt vs,as men jotereſſedM 
the ſame? AnditI chancenotto ſpic, or plainely perceive how I an cheated, cozoned and 
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euled, [muſt ofneceſſitie diſcoverin the end, how I am fibje& and may be cheated be« 
o:nted, and coZoned. And ſha'lthe tongue of man ever bee ableto expreſle the vnyaluable 
worth of a friend, in compariſon of theſe civil bondes? Thelively image and Idea whereof, 
which ſo vaſpotted I perceiveto beamongſt beaſtes. Oh with whatreligion doeI reſpe& 
& obſerve the ſame! If others deceive mee, yet do I not deccivemy ſelfe, to eſteeme my lelfe 
capable,& of power to looke vnto my ſclfe,nor to trouble my braines to yeeld my ſelfevnto 
it. | doc beware and keepe my felfe from ſuch treaſons, and cunny-catching in mine owne 
boſome, not by an vnquiet,, and tumultuary curiofitie, but rather by a 5:92 2 and reſolu« 
ton. When I heare the ſtate of any onereported or diſcourſed-of , Iammuſenotmy ſelfon 
him, bue preſently caſt mine eyes on my ſelfe, and call my wits together, toſee in what ſtate 
. am,& how it gocth with me. Whatſocver concerneth him, the ſame hath relation to me. His 
\ fortuncs forewarne me,and ſummon vp my ſpirites that way. There s no day nor houre , but 
' we ſpeake that of others, we might properly ſpeake of our ſelves,could we 44 well enfolde , a« we can 
 wnfolde our conſideration. And mame Authours doe inthis maner woundthe proteQtion of 
their cauſe, by over-raſhly running againſt chat, which they take hold-of, thirling ſuch dartes 
- atthe:r enemies,that might with much more advantage becaſt at them. The Lord of Mon- 
- tac, late one of the Lord Marſhals of France, havingloſt his ſonne,who dyed in the Iland of 
| Madera, a worthy, torward and gallantyong Gentleman, and truly of good hope;amongſt 
other his griefes and regrets, did greatly mooye me to condole, the infinite diſpleaſure and 

 hartes-ſorrow that he felt, in asmtich as hee had never communicated and opened himlcife 
vnto him: for, with his auſtere humor, and continuall endevoring to holde a grimme-ſterne- 

 fatherly gravitie over him, he had loſt the meanes, perteRtly to find & throughly to know his 

Sonne,&: foto maiſifeſt ynto him, the extreame affeRion he bare him, & the worthy judge- 
ment he made of hits vertue. Alas{was he wont to ſay)the poore lad, ſaw never anic thing in 

mee, but a ſevere-furly- countenaunce,full of diſdaine , and happilie was poſleſſed withthis 

conceit,that I could neither love nor eſteeme him according to his merits. Ay-me,to whom 

did [ reſerve, to diſcover that ſingular and loving afteRion , which in my ſouleT bare vnto 

him, Wasit not he that ſhould havehad all the pleaſure and acknowledgement thereof? I 
have forced and tormented my ſelfe to maintaine this yaine maske, and have vtterly loſt the 


pleaſure ofhis converſation, and therwithall his good will, which ſurcly was but faintly-cold 
towards me, forſomuch as he never received but rude entertainment of me , and never felt 
| butatyrannicall proceeding in me towards him. I am of opinion, his complaint was reaſo- 
nable and well grounded. For, as I know by certaine experience, there is no comfort ſo 
ſrectein the ofl: of friends, as that our owne knowledge or conſcience tels vs, wenever o = 


mitted to tell them every thing, and expoſtulate all matters vnto them, and co have hada 
perfeR and free communication with them. Tell me my good friend, am I the becter or the 
worſe by having a taſte of it? Surcly I am much the better, His griete doth both comfort 
and honour me. Is it nota religious and pleaſing office of my life, for ever to make the ob- 
ſequies thereof? Can chere be any pleaſure worth this privation? I doe vnfold and open my 
ſclte as much as I can to mine owne people, and willingly declare the ſtate of my will and 
judzement toward them, as commonly I doc towards all men: I make haſte to produce and 
preſent my ſelfe,for I would have no man miſtake me,in what part ſoever. Amongſt other 
particular cuſtomes , which our ancient Gaules had, (as («/ar affirmeth) this was one, that 
children never came before their fathers , nor werein ame publicke aſſembly ſcene in their 
company, but when they beganne to beare armes; as if they would inferre, that then was 
the time, fathers ſhould admit themto their acquaintance and familiarity. 1havealſo obſer- 
ved another kinde of indiſcretion in ſome fathers of our times, who during their owne lie, 
would never bee induced to acquaint orimpart vnto their children , that ſhare or portion, 
which by the Law of Nature, they were to = in their fortunes : Nay,ſome there are, who 
aftertheir death bequeath & commit the ſame aufthoritie, over them and their goods, vnto 
their wives,with full powerandlaw to diſpoſc of them at their ptcaſure. And my ſelfe have 
knowne a Gentleman, a chiefe officer of our crowne, that by right and hope of ſucceſſion 
(had he lived vato it) was to inherite above fifty thouſand crownes a yeere good land, who 
at theage of more then fifty yeeresfell into ſuch neceſlitic and want, and wasrunne fo farre 
in debt, that he had nothing left him,and as it is ſuppoſed dyed for very need; whilſt his mo- 
ther in hir extreame decrepitude, enjoycd all his lands me palleſled all his goods,by we 
| 0 
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ofhis fathers will and teſtament, who had lived very neere foure. ſcore yeares, A thips ir 

my conceite} no way to be commended, but rather blamed. Therefore doe 1 thinke, 1 + 

man but kttle advantaged or bettercd in eſtate, who is able to live of himſelfe, an 1; Out of 

debt, clpecially if he have children, and gocth about to marry a wife, that. nwſt haye a vrecy 

joynter out of his }ands,aſſuredly there is no other debt, that brings more rume yntg þ(,. 
ſes thenthat. My predeceſſours have commonly followed this counſell, and ſo haye ], »nd 
all have found good by it. But thoſe that diſlwade vs from marrying of ich wives,leſt they 
might proove over diſdaineſul] and peevilh, or Icſle traRtable and loving, are allo deceived, 
to make vs neelc& and for-goe arcall commoditie, for fo frivolous a conjeRure. To any. 
reaſonable woman, it is all one coſt to hir, whetherthey paſſe vuder one reaſon;or vnder 2. 
nother. They love to be where they are moFt wronged. Injuſtice docth allure themzas the hg. 
nour of their vertuous ations enticeth the good. And by how muchricher they are,ſo much 
more milde and gentle are they : as more willingly and gJoriouſly chaſte,by how much tajr. 
er they are. Some colour of reaſon there is , men ſhould leave the adminiſtration of they 
goods and affaires vnto mothers, whulſt their children are not of competent age, or fit. 
cording to the Lawes to manage the charge of them: And ill haththeir father broughtthem 
vp, if hecannot hope, that comming to years of diſcretion,they ſhall have no more wit, rea 
ſon,and ſufficiencie,then his wife,conſidering the weakeneſle of their ſexe. Yet trucly were 
it as much againſt nature, ſo to order things, that mothers muſt wholy depend of ther chil. 
drens diſcretion. They ought largely and competently to be provided, wherwith toman- 
tainetheir eſtate, according to the qualitie of their houſe and age : becauſe neede and wants 
winch more unſcemety and hard to be endured in women, than in men : And children rather then 
mothers ought to be charged therewith. In generall, my opinion is,that the beſt diſtributic 
of goods, is when we dic, to diſtribute them according to the cuſtome of the countty. The 
Lawes have better thought ypon them then we : And better isit to letthem erre in theirele. 
tion, then for vs raſhly to hazard to faile in ours. They are not properly ourowne, fince 
without vs,and by a civill preſcription, they are appoynted to ccrtaine ſucceſſours. Andal. 
beit we have ſomefurther liberty, Ithinke it ſhould beea great and moſt apparant cauſeto 
mduce vstotakefrom one, and barre him from that, which Fortune hath allotted him, 
and the common Lawes and Iuſtice hath called him vnto : And that againſt reaſon wee a- 
buſe this liberty, by ſuting the ſame vnto our private humours and frivolous fantaſies. My 
fortune hath beene good, inaſmuch as yet it never preſented mee with any occaſions, that 
might tempt or divert my affeions from the common and lawfull ordinance. Ilee ſome, 
towards whom itis but labourloſt, carefully to endevour to doe any good offices. A worded 
taken defaceth the merite of teme yeeres, Happy he,that at this laſt paſſage is readic toſooth 
and applaud their will. The next aQtion tranſportcthhim; not the beſt 2nd moſt frequent 
offices, but the freſheſt and preſent worke the deede. They are people that play withtheir 
wils and teſtaments, as with apples and rodges, to gratific or chaſtize everie ation ofthole 
who pretend any intereſt therevnto. It is a matter of overlong purſuite, & of exceeding con- 
ſequence, at evenie inſtance to be thus dilated, and wherin the wiſer ſort eſtabliſh themſelves 
oncefor all, chiefly reſpeRing reaſon, and publike obſervance. Wee ſomewhat over-much 
take theſe maſculineſubſtitutionsto hart,and propoſe a rediculous eternity vnto our names. 
Wealſoover-weigh ſuch vainefuture conjeCtures,which infant-ſpirites give-vs. It might 
peradyenture have beene deemed injuſtice,to diſplace me from outmy ranle, becauſe Iw:s 
the dulleſt, the ſloweſt, the vnwillingeſt, and moſt leadden-pated to learne my leſſon ora: 
ny good, that ever was, notonely of all my brethren, but of all the childrenin my Countris; 
were the lef[on concerning any exerciſeof the minde or body. It is follic to tric anic extra: 
ordinarie concluſions vpon the truſt of their divinations , wherein we are ſo often deceived: 
Itchis rule may be contradifted, andthe deſtinics correfted, in the choiſe they have made 
of our heires, with ſo much more a parance, may it bee donein conſideration cf ſomere- 
markable and enorme corporall detormitiez a conſtant and incoricible vice; and accordDg 

to VS, great elteemers of beautic ; a matter of important prejudice. The pleaſant dialogve 
of Tlato the lawe-giver, with his cittizens, will much honor this paſſage. Why then (fay 
heir endeto approch, ſhall weenot diſpoſe of that, which is our owne,'0 


they) perceivingt 


whom 2nd according as we pleaſe > Oh Gods what crueltie is this? T hat it ſhall not be 


lawfullfor vs, to give or bequeathe more or leſle according to our fantaſies, tofuch , have 
| crVc 
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ſerved vs, and taken paines with vs in ourfickeneſles, inour age, andin our bufines? To 
whom the law-giver an{wereth in' this manner ; my friends (tauhrhe) who doubtles ſhall 
ſhortly die,itis a hard matter for you, both toknowe your ſelves,and whatis yours,according 
to the Delphike inſcription : As for me, who am the maker of yourlawes, I am of opinion 


| that neither yourſelves are your owne, nor thatwhichyou _ . And both you and your 


ro0ds,paſt and to come; belong to your familic ; and moreover both your families and your 
"we are the common-wealths: Wherfore,leaft any flatterer,citherin your age,orin time of 


ficknes, or any other paſſion, ſhould vnadviſedly induce you to make any vnlawfull con- 


vayance or vnjuſt will and teſtament, Iwill looke to you and keepe you from-it. But ha- 
ving an cſpeciall reſpect both to the vniverſall intzreſt of your Cittie, and particular ſtate of 


; your houſes, I will eſtabliſh lawes,and by reaſon make you perceive and confefle,that a par- 
| Ticular commuditie ought to yeelde to a publike benefit. Followe that courſe merely, whereto 


humaineneceſſitie doth call you. To meit belongeth, who have no more regarde to one 


. © thing,thento avother,and who as much as I can,take care forthe generall,to have aregard- 
| full ceſpect of that which you leave behind you. But to returne to my former dif; courſe, me 
thinkes, we ſeldome ſce that woman borne, to whom the ſuperioritic or majeſtic over mcn 


is due, exceptthe motherly and naturall; vnles it be forthe chaſtiſement of ſuch, as by ſome 


. fond-febricitant humor have voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves vnto them : But that doth 
' Nothing concerne old women, of whom we ſpeake here. Itisthe apparance of this conſi- 
 deration, hath made vs to frame,and willingly to eſtabliſh this lawe (never ſeene elſe where) 
that barreth women fromthe ſucceſſion of this crowne,& there are few principalitics in the 
world, where it is not aleaged,a{welas hereby a likely & apparant reaſon,which authoriſeth 


theſame. But fortune hath given more credit vnto-it in ſome places,then in other ſome. Tt 
15 dangerous to leave the diſpenſation of our ſucceſſion ynto their judgement, according ta 
the choyſe they ſhall make of their children, which is moſt commonly vnjuſt and fantaſti- 
call. For,the ſame vnrulic appetite, and diſtaſted reliſh,or ſtrange loneings,which they have 
when they are great with child,che ſame have they at all times in their minds. They are com- 
monly ſeene to affe& the weakeſt, the ſimpleſt and molt abjeR, or ſich (if they have any) 
that had more neede to ſucke.For,wanting reaſonable diſcourſe to chuſe, and embrace what 
they ought,they rather ſuffer themſelves to be direted, where natures impreſſions are moſt 
fingle,as other creatures,which takeno longer knowledge of their yong-ones,then they are 
ſucking. Moreover,experience doth manifeſtly ſhew vato vs, that the ſamenaturall afte&i- 
on, to which we aſcribe ſo much authoritie, hath but a weake foundation. For avery ſmall 
gaine, we daily take mothers owne children from them, and induce them to take charge of 
ours; Doe we not often procure them to bequeathe their children to ſome fond, filthie, 
fluttiſh, and vnhealchie nurce, to whom we would be very loth to commit ours, orto ſome 
brutiſh Goate, not oncly forbidding them tonurce and teede their owne children (what 
danger ſoever may betide them) but alſo to have any careofthem, to the end they may the 
more diligently follow, and carefully attend the ſervice of ours ? Whercby we ſooneſece 
through cuſtome a certainekinde of baſtard-affeftion tobe engendred in them, more ve- 
hemenc then the naturall, and to be much more tender and carefull for the wellfare and pre- 
ſervation of other mens children, then for their owne. And the reaſon why I have made 
mention of Goates is, becavſeitis an ordinarie thing round about me where I dyell, to ſee 
the countrie women , when they have not Milke enough tofeede their infants with their 
own: breaſts, to call for Goatesto helpe them. And my ſelfe have now two Jackeis wating 
vpon me, who except it were eight daics never ſuck t other milke then Goates; They are 
preſently to come at call, and eve yong infants ſucke, and become ſo well acquainted with 
their voice, that when they heare them crie, they runne forthwith vnto them. And if by 
chance they haveany other childe putto their teates, then their nurſcling, they refuſe and 
reje&t him, and ſo doth the childe a ſtrange Goate. My ſelfe ſawthat one not lone ſince, 
from whom thefather tooke a Goate, which he had ſucked two or three daies, becauſe he 
had but botrowed it of one of his neighbours, who could never be induced to ſucke any 0- 
ther, whereby he ſhortly died; and as I verely thinke, of mcere hunger. Beaſts 4 well as we 
aloe ſaonc alter,and eaſily baſtardiz2 their naturall affeftion. 1 belceve,that in that, which Hero. 
dotuy reporteth ofa ccrtaine province of Libia, there often followeth great error and miſta- 
king. HeCuth, that men docindifferently vic, and asit w ro in common frequent EW 
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And that the childe as ſoone as heis able to goe, comming to any folenme meetings anq 
great aſſemblies , led by anaturallinſtin& findeth out his owne father : where being lurned 
loſe in the middeſt of the multitude, looke what man the childe doth firſt adreſſ« his ltceps 
vnto,andthen goec to him, the ſameis ever afterward reputed to be his rightfather, Now if 
we ſhall duely confiderthus imple occaſionof loving our children, becauſe wehave begot. 
ten them,for which we call them our other ſelves. It ſeems thereis another produGioncom. © 
ming fiomvs,and whichis of nolelle recommendation and conſequence. For what we en. 
gender by the minde;the fruites of our courage, ſufficiencie, or ſpirit, are brought forth by a 
tarre ore noble part,then the corporall, and are more, our owne. We are bothfather ang 
mocher tozetherin this generation: Su chfruites coſt vs much dearer, and bring vsmorcho. 
nour, and chiefly if they have any good orrare thing inthem. For, the value of ourothe; 
child:en,is much more theirs,then ours. The ſhare we have in them1s but little ; but of theſe 
al the beautie,all the grace,and all the worth is ours. And therefore doe they repreſent, :nd 
reſemble vs much more lively then others. Pro addeth moreover, that theſe are immonilt 
iſſues,and immortal:e their fathers, yea and dcifie theth, as Licurgrs, Sslon,and Mines, All 
hiſtories being full of examples of this mutuall friendſhip of fathers toward their children, 
] have not thought itamiſle to ſet downe ſoine choyſe-one of this kind . Heliodoru that 
good Bithop of Tricea, loued rather to looſe the dignitie, profit and devotion of fo yene. 
rabica Prelate(hip,then to for-goe his daughter,a yong woman to this day commended for 
hir beautie, but happily ſomewhat more curiouſly and wantonly pranked-vp then beſee. 
med the daughter ot a churchman and a Biſhop,and of oycr-amorous behavior. There was 
on: Labienus in Rome,a man of great wotth and authoritic, and amongſt other commend;- 
ble qualities,moſt excellentin allmannerof learning, who (as I thinke) was the ſonne of that 
ere.t Labienus, chieke of all the captaines that followed and were vnder (/arin the wares 


:2exnftihe Gaules, and who afterward taking great Pompeys part, behaved himſelfeſo ya- 


huntly and ſo conſtantly, that he never forſooke him vntill Ce/ar defeated himin Span, 
T his Labienus of whom I ſpeake, had many thatenvied his vertues3 But aboue all (asiti; 
likely)courtiers,and ſuch as 1n his time were favored of the Emperors, who hated his frank. 
nes, his fatherly humors, and diſtaſte he bare{till againſt tyrannic,wherewith it may belſup- 

ofed he had ſtuffed his bookes and compoſitions. His adverſaries vehemently purſued 
Fam before the Magiſtrate of Rowe, and prevailed fo farre,that many of his workes which he 
had publiſhed were condemned to be burned. He was the firſt on whom this new exam- 
ple of puniſhment was put in prattiſe, which after continued long in Rome,and was execu: 
ted on divers others, topunith learning, ſtudies, and writings with death and conſuming 
fire. There were neither meanes enough,or matter ſufficient of crueltie, ynle{le we had cn». 
termingled amongſt them things, which nature bath exempted from all ſenſe and ſuffe- 
rance, as reputation, and the inventions of our minde : andexcept we communicated cor- 
porall miſchiefes vnto diſciplines & monuments of the Muſes. Which loſle Labiews could 
not endure, nor brooke to ſurvive thoſe his deare, and highly-eſteemed iſſues : And there- 
fore cauſed humſelfe to be carired, and ſhut vp alive within his aunceſtors monument, where, 
with a dreadleflcrefolution, heat once provided, both to kill himſclfe and be buried toge- 
ther. Itis hard to ſhew any more vehement fatherly afteion, than that. (afſins Severn, a 
molt eloquent man, and his familiar friend, ſeeing his Bookes burnt,exclaimed,that by the 
fame ſentence hee ſhould therewithall be condemned tobe burned alive, for hee (till bac, 
and keptinminde, what they containedin them. A likeaccident happened to Geruntus 
Cordus , who was accuſed to have commended Brutus and {afſiny in his Bookes, That baſe, 
ſcrvile, and corrupted Senate, and worthie of a farre worſe maiſter then Tiberie , adjudged 
his writings to be conſumed by fire. And he was pleaſed to accompany them in their death; 
for,he pined away by abſtaining from all manner of meate. Thatnotableman Lacare, be- 
ing adjudged by that lewd varlct Nero to deathzat thelatter end of his hfe,when al his bloud 
was well-nigh ſpent from out the veines of his arme,which by his Phiſician he had cauſed to 
be opened, to haſten his death, and that a chilling cold began to ſeize the vttermolt parts of 
his lmb2s, and approch his vitale ſpirits, the laſtthing he had in memory, was ſome of 
owne verſes, written in his booke of the Phar/alran warres , which witha diſtin& voice hee 
repeated, and fo yeelded vp the zhoſt, having thoſe laſt words in his mouth. What was that, 


but a kinde , tender, and fatherly farewell which he tooke of his children? repreſenting 
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laſt adewes, and parting imbracements, which at our death we give vnto our deereſt iſſues? 
And an cftcR of that natural! inclination, whichin that laſt extremitie putsin minde of thoſe 


things, which in our life-time we have held deareſt and moſt precious? Shall we gc , 


that Epicar, who {as himfelfe ſaid ) dying tormented with the extreame paineof the chol. 
like, had all his comfort in the beautic of the doQtrine , which heeleft behinde him in the 
world, would have recerved as mitch contentment of a number of well-borne, and better- 
bred children (if he had had any) as he did of the produthion of his rich compoſitions? And 
ifit had beene in his choiſe, to leave behinde him, cither a counterfeite , dcformed, or ill- 
bornechilde, ora fooliſh, trivial, and idle booke, not onely he, butall men in the world be- 
fides of like learning and ſufficiencie, would much rather have choſen, to incurre the former 
chen the latter miſchiefe. It might peradventure be deemed impictic, in Saint Azug»/{me (for 
example-ſake) ifon the one parte one ſhould propoſe vnto him, to burie all his bookes, 
whenceour religion receiveth ſo much good, or tointerre his children(ifin caſe he had any) 
that he would not rather chuſeto bury his children, or the iſſue of his loynes, then the fuits 
of his minde. AndT wot not well, whether my ſelfe ſhould not much rather deſireto beeet 
and produce a perfeQtiy-well-thaped, and excellently-qualited infant, by the acquaintance 
ofthe Muſes, then by the copulation of my wife. Whatſoever I vive to this, let the world 
allow of it asit pleaſe, I give it as purely and irrevocable,as any man can give to his corporall 
children . T hat little good which I have done him, isno longer in my diſpoſition. He may 
know many things, that my ſelfe know no longer, and hold ofme what 1 could not hold 
my ſelfe : and which (if neede ſhould require) I muſt borrow of him as of a ſtranger. If I 
bewiſer then he, heis richerthen I. There are few men given vnto Poeſie, that would not 
eſtecmeit for a greater honor,to be the fathers of Virgils eAEneidos,then of the goodlieſt boy 
in Rorze, and that would not rather endure theloſfe of the one then the periſhing of the 0- 
ther. For,according to Ariſtotle, Of all workemen, the Poet is principally the moſt amorou of his 
produftions and conceited of his Labours, It isnot eafie to be believed, that Epaminondas, who 
vanted to leave ſome daughters behindehim,which vnto all poſteritie,ſhould one day high- 
ly honour their father (they were the two famous viftorics, which he had gained ofthe La- 
cedemonians) would ever have given his free conſent, to changetham, with the beſt: borne, 
moſt gorgeous, and goodlielt damlells of all Greece: or that Alexander, and Cefar , did ever 
wiſh to be deprived of the greatneſle of their glorious deedes of warre, for the commoditie 
to have children and heires of their owne bodies, how abſolutely-perfeS , and well accom- 
pliſhed ſoeverthey might be. Nay, I make a great queſtion, whether Ph1id:as or any other 
excellent ſtatuary, would as highly eſteeme, and dearely love the preſervation, and fucceſle- 
full continuance of his naturall children, as hewould an exquiſite and mwatchleſſe-wrought 
image, that with long ſtudie, and dilligent carche had pcrfeRed according vnto arte. And 
asconcerning thoſe vicious and furious paſſions, which ſometimes have enflamed ſome fa- 
thers to the love of their daughters, or mothers towards their ſonnesz the very ſame, and 
more partially-earneſt is alſo found in this other kinde of childe. bearing and aliance . Wit= 
neſſe that which is reported of Pigmalon, who having curiouſly framed a goodly ſtatue , of 
a moſt ſingularly-beauteous woman, was ſo ſtrange-fondly, and paſſionately ſurpriſed with 
the luſtfulſloye of his owne workemanſhip, that the Gods through hisraging importunitic 
werefainein fayour ofhim to give it life. 

Tentatum molleſcit ebur, poſitog, rigore 

Subſiait digitts. 

As he aſſaidit, thyvorie ſoftned much, 

And (hardnes left) did yeeld to fingers touch. 


— 


T he ninth Chapter. 


Of the Parthiant Armes. 


Tis a vicious-fond faſhion of thenobilitic and gentrie of our age, andfull of nice-tender- 
nelle,never to betake themſelves to armes, except vypon ſome vrgent and extreame = 
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fitie 3 and to quit them as ſoone as the perceive the leaſt hope or apparance, that the daneg 
ispalt : Whence enſie many diſordes, and inconveniences 2 For, every one running and 
calling for his armes when the alarume 1s given , {ome have not yet buckled their Curace 
when their fellowes are already defeated. Indeede our forefathers would have thr Cake 
Lance, Ganilets, and Shields carried, but ſo long as the ſervice laſted, themſelves would ne. 
ver leave-off their other pieces. Our troopes are now all confounded and diſordered, by 
reaſon of bag and baggage, of carriages, of lackies, and foote-boyes, which becaule of their 
maiſtersarmes they carry, can never leave them. Tit#s Livine,ſpeaking of the French, I1yl.. 
rantiſſima laberis corpora vix arma humeru gerebant . Their bodies moſt impacient of labour 
could haraly beare armour ontheir backes. Diverſenations, as they didin former times, ſo yet 
at this day, arcſecneto goc tothe warres, without any thing about them, or ifthey had, i 
w:s of no defence; but were all naked and bare. | 

Tegmina queis capitums raptis de ſubere cortex. 

Whoſe caske to cover all their head, 

Was made of barkefrom Corke-tree [lead. 

Alexander the moſt daring and hazardous Captaine that ever was, did very ſellome arme 
himſclfe: And thoſe which amongſt vs neglect them, doe not thereby much empire their 
reputation. Ifany man chance to be {laine for want of an armour, there are as many more 
chat miſcary with the over-heavy burthen of their armes, and by them are engaged, andby 
acounterbuff are bruſed, or otherwiſe defeated. For intruth, to ſec the vnweyicie weight 
of our and their thickneſſe, itſeemeth we but cndevour to defend our ſelves , and wearer 
ther charged then covered by them. We haveenoughto do, to endure the burthen of them, 
andareſoengived and ſhackled in them, as if we were to fight but with the Ciockeor brunt 
of our armes : Andas if we wereas much bound to defend them, :s they io ſhield vs. Cor- 
nelun Tacitus doth pleaſantly quip and jelt at the men of warre of our ancient Gavles, ſoar- 
med, onely to maintaine themſelves, asthey that have no meane, exther to offend ot tolee 
offcnded, or toraiſe themſelves being overthrowne. Luculiu ſecing certiine Niecianmen 
at armes, which werein the front of Tigranesarmie, heavily and vaweildely armed, asinan 
yron-priſon, apprehended thereby an opinion, thathe might eaſily defeate then, and be- 
ganne to chargethem fiſt , :ndgotthe vitorie. And now that our wus\.etiicrs, aicin 


{uch credite , Ithinke wee ſhall have ſome invention found to immure vs vp, that ſo wee 
may be warranted from them, and to traine-vs to the warres in skonces and baſtions, as 
thoſe which our fathers cauſed to be carried by Elephants. A humou: farre difterentirom 
that of Scipi9 the yoonger, who [harpely reprooved his ſouldiers, becauſe they had ſcattred 


certaine Calthrops vnder the water alongſt a dike, by which thoſe of the Towne thathe bee 
fiezed might (alte out vypon him, fayingz that thoſe which aſſailed , ſhould reſolve to enterpriſe 
ananot to feare : And had {ome reafonto feare, thit his proviſion might ſecvre and lull treir 
vigil.ncieaſſcepeto guard themſelves. Moreover he ſaidetoa yoon g man,that !hewed hm 
afaire ſhield he had; Indeede good youth,itis a faire one, but a Roman ſonldier onght to have 
more confidence inhis right hand, than m hs left. Itis onely cuſtome that makes the buzthen of 
our arines intolerable vnto vs. 

L'uſbergo im doſſo haveano, &-lelmointeFla, 

Due at quellignerrier de 1 quali 10 canto. 

Ne notte o dr aopo chentraro in queita 

Stanza, ol havean mai meſſi da cantoz 

{he facile da portar come la veila 

Era lor, perche inv/ol havean tanto, 

Cuiraſle on backedid thoſe two warriors beare, 

And caske on head, of whome I make report, 

Nor d.y, nornighr, after they cntred there, 

Had they them laide aſide from their ſupport: 

They could with eaſe them as a garment weare, 

For long time had they vide themin ſuch ſort. 

The Emperor Caracalain leading of his army was cver wont to march afoot armed at al 

aſlayes. The Roman footemen carried not their morions, ſword, & target only; as fol other 
arms(ſaith Cicero) they wereſo accuſtomed to weare them continually , that they hinder 
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them no morethentheirlimbs: Arma enim, membra militis eſſe dicunt : for they ſay armor and 
weapons are a ſoldiers I1mbs. Buttherwithal ſuch viQtuals as they ſhould need for a fortnight 
and a certaine number of [kakes, to make their rampards or paliſadoes with; ſo much as 
weighed chreeſcore pound weight. And Maris his ſouldiers thus loden,marching In battel- 
array vere taught to march five leagues in five houres, yea ixe ifneed required, Their mili- 
| tiry diſcipline was much moreJaborſome then ours: So did it produce far different effe&s. 
Scipt 2 the yOnger, reforming his army in Spaine, appointed his ſouldiers to eate no meate but 
ſtanding,an! nothing ſodden or roſted. It is worth the remembrance how i Lacedemoni- 
an ſouldier beingin an expedition of warre, was much noted and blamed, becauſchce was 
once ſcene to ſeeke for {helter vnder a houle : They wereſo hardened to endureallmanner 
oflabor &toyle, thatit was count:da reprochtulinfamic for afouldier to be ſeen vnder any 
ocher roofe then that of heavens- vault, i what wether {ocyer: Were we to do ſo, we ſhould 
nevericade our men far. Afarcelimmy a man welltrained inthe Roman warres,doth curiouſ- 
Iv obſerve the maner, whichthe Parthians vſcd toarmethemſelves, and noteth it ſo much 
the more,by how much it was furre different fromthe Romans. T hey had (faicth hee)cer- 
txmearmes ſo curioully enter- wrought, as they ſcemed to be made like feathers, which no- 
th7 \indered the ſtirring of their bodies, and yet ſo ſtrong, that our darts hitting them, did 
-1ther rebound, or glance by, then hurt them(they bethe skales our anceſtors wereſo much 
wont to vie.) In another place, they had (faith he) their horſes ſtiffe and ſtrong, covered 
| with thicke hides, and themſelves armed from head to foote, with maſſic yron plates ſo arti- 
ficially contrived, that wherethe joynts are,therethey furthered themotion,and helped the 
| fling. Aman would have ſaid, they had —_ made of yron: For they had pieces ſo 
handſomely fitted, and ſo hvely repreſenting thefdrme and partes of the face, that there was 
no way to woundethem , but at certaine little holes beforetheir eyes, which ſervcd to gIVE 
them ſomelight, and by certaine chinckes about their noſtrils, by which they hardly drew 


breath. 


Flexilis induftts hamatur lamina membrts, 

Horribilis viſu, credas ſimulacra movers 

Ferrea, copnatog, viros ſpirare metalls. 

Par Vefluns equt, ferrata fronte minantur, 

Ferrato/q,movent ſecuriuulners armos, , 

The bendinz plate is hook't on limbes ore-ſpread, 
Fearefull to ſight, ſtecleimagesſeem'd ledde, 

' _ And mento breathe in mcttall with them bredde. 

Like furniture for horſe, with ſtecled head, 

They threat, 'and ſafe from wound, 

With b:rrd limbs tread the ground. 


Loe-heere a deſcription, much reſembling the equivage ofa compleate French man-at- 


armes, with all his bardes. Ptarke reporteth that Demerrins cauſed two armours to be 


made, each one weighing ſixe ſcore poundes, the one for himlelfe , the other for Alc, 


the chiefe manof warre, that was nextto him, whereasall common armours weighed but 
three ſcore. | 


—— 


The tenth Chapter. 


Of Booker. 


Maſe no doubt but it ſhall often befall me to ſpeake of things, which are better,and with 
moretruth handled by ſuch as are their crafts-maiſters. Here is ſimply an Eſſay of my na- 
turall faculties, and no whit of thoſe I have acquired . And hee that ſhall taxe mee with 
I2norante, ſhall have no orcat victoric at my handes ; for hardly could I give others reaſon 
formy diſcourſes, that oivenone vnto my ſelfe,and am not well ſatisfied with them. Hethat 
{hal make ſearch after knowledge,let him ſeckeit where ir - :thereis nothing I peg 
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Theſe are but my fantaſies, by which I endevour not to make things knowen, but my ſee 


T hey may haply one day beknowen vnto me, or have bin at other times, accordins asfyx. 
tune hath brought me where they were declared or manifeſted . But I remember them 


- nNomore. And if I be aman of ſome reading, yet I amaman of no remembring, ] c,,_ 


ceive no certainety , except it bee to give notice, how farre the knowledye I haye oF 
it, dooth now reach. Let noman buſte himſelfe about the matters, but on the falhion]- 


_ givethem. Letthatwhich T borrow be ſurvaid, and then tell me whether I have made 200d 


choice of ornaments, to beautifie and ſet foorth the invention, which ever comes frommee 
For I make others to relate (not after mine owne fantaſie', but as it belt falleth out) wha 
cannot ſo well expreſle, ether throughvnskill of language, or want of judgement. ] num. 
ber not my borrowings , but I weigh them. And if I would have made their number to 
prevalle, I would have had twiceas many. They areall, or almoſt all of ſo famous and 
andentnames, that me thinkes they ſufhciently name themſelves without me. Ifin reaſons, 
compariſons and arguments, I tranſplant any into my ſoile, or confound them with mine 
owne, ] purpoſely conceale the Authour,thereby to bridle theraſhneſle of theſe haſtiecen. 
fares, that are ſo headlong caſt vpon allmanner of compoſitions , namely yoone writines, 
of men yethving; and in vulgare, that admitte allthe worlde to talke of them, and which 
ſeemeth to convince the conception and publike deſigne alike. I will havethem to give Ply. 
zarch abobbe ypon mine owne lippes, and vex themſelves in wronging Senecainmee, My 
weakeneſTe mult be hidden vnder ſuch great credites. 1will love him that ſhall trace,or vn. 
feather me; I meane through cleareneſſe of judgement, and by the onely diſtinRion of the 
force and beautic of my Diſcourſes. Foxwmy ſelte, who for want of memorie, am everto 


ſeeke, how to trieand refine them, by thEknowledge of their countrie, knowe perfeRly, by 


meaſuring mine owne ſtrength, that my ſoyleisno way capable, of ſome over-pretious flo 
wers, that therein 1find (er, and that all the fruites of my encreaſe could not make it amends. 
This am 1 bound to anſwer-for, if I hinder my ſelfe, ifthere be either vanitie, or fault inmy 
Difcourlſes, that I perceivenot, or am notable to diſcerne, if they be ſhewed me. For, ma- 
ny faults doc often eſcape oureyes; but the infirmitie of judgement confiſteth in not being 
ableto perceive them, when another diſcovereth them vnto vs. Knowledge and truth may 
bein vs without judgement, and we may have judgement without them : Yea,the acknow- 
ledgement of ignorance, is one ofthe beſt and ſureſt teſtimonies of judgement that I can 
finde. Ihavenoother Sergeant of band to marſhall my rapſodies,than fortune. Andlooke 
how my humours or concettes preſent them-ſelves, ſo I ſhuffle themvp. Somctimesthey 

reaſe out thicke and three-folde, and othertimes they come outlanguiſhing one by one. 
if will have my naturall and ordmarie paceſecne as looſe,and as ſhuffling as itis. AsI amfol 
goe on plodding. And beſides, theſe are matters, that a man may not be ignorant of, and 
raſhly and caſually to ſpeake of them, I would wiſh to have a more pcrfe&t vnderſtanding 
of things, but Iwillnot purchaſc it ſo deare,as it coſt. My intention is to paſſe the remainder 
of my lite quietly, and not laboriouſly,in reſt,and not in care. There isnothing Iwill trou- 


ble or vex my ſelfe about , no notfor Science it ſelfe , what eſteeme ſoever it be-of. I doe 


| Notſearch and toſl: over Bookes , but for an honeſt recreation to pleaſe, and paſtimeto de- 
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light my ſelfe : or if Iſtudie, I only endevor to find out the knowledge that teachethor 
handleth the know-ledge of wy ſelfe, and which may inſtru me how to die well, and how 
to live well. ” 

Has mers ad metas ſudet oportet equin, 

My horſe muſt ſweating runne, 

Thatthis goale may be wonne. 

If inreading fortune to meete with any difficult points, T fretnotmy ſelfe aboutthem, 
but after I have given them a charge or two, leave themas I found them. Should I earneſt- 
ly plod vpon them I ſhould looſe both time and my ſelfe;for I have a skipping wit. Whatl 
ſecnot at the firſt view, I ſhal lcſſe ſceit, if Topinionate my ſelfe vponit. I do nothing with- 
out blithnes;& an over-obſtinate continuation, & plodding contention,doth dazle,dull,and 
wearic the ſame: My fight is thereby confounded,and diminiſhed. I muſt therefore with- 
draw-It, and at fittesgoe toit againe. Even as to judge well of the luſtre of ſcarlet, we are 
caught to caſt our eyes over-it,in running it over by divers glances, ſodaine Gy pe me hol 


iterated reprifings. If one booke ſeeme tedious vnto me, 1 takeanother, which I follow ri 
wi 
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with any earneſ}nes, exceptit be at ſuch houres as I am idle, or thatT am wearie with doing 
nothing, I am not greatly aff:&ed to new bookes, becauſe ancient Authors are in my judg- 
ment morefull and pithie : nor am I much adited to Greeke bookes, foraſmuch asMmy vi- 
- derſtanding cannot well rid his worke with a childiſh and apprentiſe inte]ligence. Amoneſt 
moderne bookes meerely pleaſant. ] eſteeme Bocace his Decameron,Rabelar, and the kiſſes 
of ſohnthe ſecond (if they may be placed vnder this title) worth the paines. taking to reade 
them. Asfor Amaazs and ſuch like traſh of writings, they had never the credit ſo much as 
to allure my youth to delight inthem. This I will ſay more, either boldly or raſhly, that 
chisold and heavie-paſed minde of mine, willno morebe pleaſed with Ar:iftorle, or tickled 
with good Ovid: hisfacilitie, and quaint inventions , which heretofore have ſo raviſhed me, 
they can now adaies ſcarcely entertaineme. Ifpeake my minde frecly of all things, yea of 
ſuch as peradventure exceede my ſufficiencie,and that no-way I hold to be of my juri{dii- 
on.What my conceit isof them, js alſo to manifeſt the proportion of my inſight,and not the 
meaſure of things. If at any time 1 find my ſelfe diſtaſted of P/aroes Aviochns,as of a forceles 
worke, duc regarde had touch an Author, my judgement doth nothing beleeve it ſelfe: Tc 
is notſo fond- hardy,orſeite-conceited,as it durſt dare to oppole it ſelfe againſt the authority 
of ſo many other famous ancient judgements , which hereputeth his regents and maiſters, 
and with whome hee had rather erre . He chafeth with, and condemncth himſelfe cither 
corely onthe ſuperficiallſenſe, being vnable to pierce into the centre,or to view the thing by 
ſome talceluſtre. He is pleaſed onely to warrant himſelfe from trouble and vorulines: As 
for weaknes he acknowledgeth and ingeniouſly auoweth theſame. Hethinkes to eivea juſt 
interpretation to the apparances which his conception preſents vnto him), but they are ſhal= 
low and imperfeft. Moſt of «/E£/opes fables have divers ſenſes, and ſeverall interpretations: 
Thoſe which 44ithologize them,chuſeſome kind of coluor well-futing with the fable; bue 
for the moſt part,it is no other then the firſt and ſuperficiall gloſle : There are othersmore 
quicke,more {innowi2,more eflentiall and more internall into which they could never pene- 
trate 3 and thus thinke I with them. But to follow my courſe; I have ever deemed thatin 


Poche, Virgil, Lucretins, Catullus and Horace,doe doubtles by farre hold the firſt ranke : and 


eſpecially Virgsd mn his Georgikes, which I cſtecme to be the moſt accompliſhed piece of 
worke of Poeſte: In compariſonof which one may eaſily diſcerne, that there are ſome paſ- 
ſages in the e/£nexdos, to which the Author {had he lived) would no doubt have oivenſome 
review or corre&tion: T he fift booke wherof 15s(in my mind)the moſt abſolutely perfe&.I al- 
ſo love Lucane, and willingly reade kim,not ſo much for his ſtile;as fos his owne worth, and 
truth of his opinion and judgement. As for good Terence, I allow the quaintnes and grace 
of his Latin tongue, and judge him wonderfull concened and apt, lively to repreſent the 
motions and paſſions of the minde,and the condition of our manners : our a&tions make me 
often remember him. I can never reade him fo often, but ſtill I diſcoyer ſome new grace and 
beautiein him. Thoſethat lived about Yrgils time, complained that ſome would compare 
Lacretiss vnto him. I am of opinion, that verely it is an vnequall companion; yet can I hard- 
ly aſſure my ſelf in this opinion, whenſoever I find my ſclfe entangled in ſome notable paſ- 
ſage of Lycretins. If they were moved at this compariſon, what would they ſay now of the 
fond-hardie and barbarous (tupiditie of thoſe which now adaies compare Ariofto vnto him? 
Nay what would Ario/to ſay of it himſelfe? 

O ſeclum inſipiens & infacetum! 

O age that hathno wit, | 

And ſmall conceit in it. 

I thinke our anceſtors had alſo more reaſon tocry out againſt thoſe that bluſhed not to 
equall Plautws ynto Terence(who makes more (hey to be a gentleman) then Zucrerius vmo 
Pirgil. This one thing doth greatly advantage the eſtimation and preferring of Terence, 
thatthe father ofthe Romane cloquence,of men of his qualitie doth ſo often make mention 
ofhim;and the cenſure, which the chiefe judge of the Romane Poets giveth ofthis compa. 
nion. It hath often come vnto my minde, how ſuch as in our daies give themſelves to com- 
poling of comedies (as the Italians who are very happicinthem) employ threcor foure ar- 
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T_ of Terence and Playtnsto make vp oneof theirs. In one onely comedie they will © 


uddle vp five or ſixe of Becaces tales That which makes them ſoto chargethemſelves with 


matter, is the diſtcuſt they have of their one lufficiencie, and that they are notable ” vne 
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ſo heavie a burthen with their owne ſtrength. They are forced to finge abody on 

which they may rely andleane thernſelves : and agen, mattcr of their owne wherewi, 
to pleaſe-vs, they will havethe ſtorie or tale to buſie and ammuſe vs: where 5inmy Ay. 
thor it is cleane contrarie : The elegancies, the perteRtions and ornaments of hig manner 
of ſpeech, make vs neglect and looſe the longing for his ſubieR. His quainenes and orace 
doe ſtill retaine vs to him. He is every-where pleaſantly conceited, 

Liquid puroque ſimillimuu amns, 

So learely-neate,{o neately-cleare, 

As he afine-pwenver were. 
and doth forepleniſh our minde with his graces,that we forget thoſe of the fable. Theſime 
conſideration drawes me ſomewhat further. Iperceive that good and ancient Poers haye 
ſhunned the affeRation and enqueſt, not onely of fantaſtical, new-fangled, Spagniolized, 
and Petrarchiſticall elevations, but alſo of more ſweete and ſparing inventions,which are the 
ornament of all the pocticall workes of ſucceeding ages. Yetis there no competent judge, 
that findeth them wanting in thoſe ancient ones, and that doth not much more admire that 
ſmoothly-equall neatenes, continued {weetnes, and floriſhing comelines of (aratius his Epi« 
grams, then all the ſharpequippes, and wittie girds, wherewith CIfarrrall doth whet and 
embelliſh the concluſions of his. Itis the ſame reaſon ſpake-of erewhile, as Hartiallof 
himſelfe. 2finus ils ingenio laborandums. fuit, in cums locum materia ſucceſſerat. Hee needed 
the leſſe woorke with his witte, inplace whereof matter came in ſuppliez The former without 
b-eing moved or pricked cauſe themſelves to bee heard lowd enough: they have mat. 
tertolaugh-at every where, and neede not tickle themſelves 3 where as theſe muſt haye 
forainc helpe: according as they haveleſle ſpirit; they muſt have more body. They leape 
on horſcbacke, becauſe they are not ſufficiently ſtrong in their legges to march on foote. 
Even as in our dances, thoſe baſe conditioned men that keepe dancing-ſchooles, becauſe 
they are vnfitto repreſent the porte anddecencie of our nobilitie, endevor to get commen- 
dation by dangerous loftie trickes, and other ſtrange tumbler-like frisks and motions. And 
ſome Ladies make a better ſhew of their countenances in thoſe dances, wherein are divers 
changes,cuttings, turnings,and agitattons of the body, thenin ſome dances of ſtate and gra« 
vitic, where they neede but ſimply to tread anaturall meaſure, repreſent an vnaffeRted car- 
riage, and their ordinarie grace; Andas I have alſo ſeenc ſome excellent Lourdans, or 
Clownes attircdin their ordinarie workie-day clothes, and with a common homely coun- 
tenance, affoord vs all the pleaſure that may behad fromtheir art : Prentiſes and learners 
that arenot of ſo high a forme,to beſmeare their faces, to diſguiſe themſelves, and in motions 
to counterfet {trange viſages and antickes, to enduce vsto laughter. This my conceptions 
no where better diſcerned, then in the compariſon betweene Virgils e/Eneidos, and Orlaxde 
Furioſo. T he firſtis ſeeneto ſoare alot with full-ſpread wings, and with ſo high and ſtronga 
pitch,ever following his point 3 the other faintly to hover and flutter from tale to tale,and as 
1 were skipping from bough to bough, alwaics diſtruſting his owne wings, exceptit befor 
ſowe ſhort flight, and for feare his ſtrength and breath ſhoyld failehim,to fat downe at every 
ficlds-cnd Excurſuſque breves tentat 
| Out-lopes ſometimes he doth aſlay, 

But very ſhort,and as hee may. 

Loe- here then, concerning this kinde of ſubjes, what Authors pleaſe me beſt : As for 
my other leſſon, which ſomewhat more wixcth profite with pleaſure, whereby I learneto 
range my opinions, andaddreſle my conditions; the Bookes that ſerve mee thereunto , are 
Plutarke({ince he ſfpake French,) and Seneca; Both have this excellent commoditic for my 
humour, that the knowledge 1 ſeckein them, is there fo ſcatteringly and looſely hand- 
led, that whoſoever readcth them is not tied to plod long ypon them, whereof Tam vn- 
capable. Ando are Partarkes little workes, and Senecacs Epiſtles, which are the beſt and 
molt profitable partes of their writings. It is no great matter to drawe mee to them, 
and1 lcave them where 1 liſt. For, they ſucceede not, and depend not one of another. Both 
jumpe and ſute together, in moſt true and profitable opinions: And fortune brought 
them both into the worlde in one age. Both were tutors vnto two Romance Emperous: 
Both were ſtrangers, and came from farre countries; bothrich and mightic inthe com- 
mon-wealth , and in credite with their maiſters. Their inſtruRtion is the prime _ 
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creame of Philoſophie, and preſented withia plaine, vnaffected, and pertinent faſhion. Pl. 
tarbz is more vaitorme and conſtant; Seneca more waving and diverſe. This doth labour 
force, and extend himlelte, toarmeand ſtrengthen vertue againſt weakenes,feare,and viti- 
ous deſires3 the ather ſeemethnothing ſo mucho feare their force or attempt, and in ama« 
ner ſcorneth to haften or change his paceabout them, and to put himſelfe ypan his guarde, 
Platarkes opinions are Platomicall, gentle and accommodable vnto civill ſocictic : Sexecaes 
Stoicall and Epicuriane,' further from common vſe , bur in my conceit , more proper. par- 
ticular, andmore ſolide; If appeireth inSeveca, that he ſomewhat indineth and yecldeth to 
thetiranny of the Emperors which were ttthis daycs;for, I verely beleeve;it is with a forced 
zud gement,he condemntththe cauſe of thoſe nobly-minded murtherers of { 4/ar.Plntarke is 
every where:free & open-hearted,; Seneca, ful-fraught with points and alles, P/ararke ſtuft 
with matters. 'Þ he former doth moove and enflame you more; the latter, content, pleaſe, & 
pay you better : I his doth guide you, theother drive you on. As for {icero, of all his works, 
thoſe that treate of Philoſaphie (namely morall) are they which belt ſerve my turne, and 
ſquare with my intent. But boldely to conteſle the trueth, (For, ſince the barres of mpudencie 
were brokendowne, ull curtung #s taken away ) his maner of writing ſeemeth very tedious vnto 
me, as doth all fuch-Iike ſtuffe. Foryhis prefaces,definitions, diviſions, and etymologies,con- 
ſamethe greateſt part of his Workes, whatſoever quicke, wittie and pithie conceit isin him- 
3s ſurcharged,and confounded by thoſe hislong and farre-fercht preambles. If 1 beſtow bur 
one houreinreading him, which ts much for mez and let me call to minde what ſubſtance, 
or juice I have drawne from him, for the moſt parte, I finde nothing but winde and oftenta- 
tion in him :forhe is not yetcome to the arguments, which make for his purpoſe, and rea- 
ſons that properly concerne the knot or pith I ſecke-after. Theſe Logicall and Ariſtorcli- 
an ordinances are not availefull for me, who onely endevour to become more wiſe and ſufh- 
cient, and not more wittie or eloquent. I would have onebeginne with the laſt point : I vn- 
derſtand ſufficiently what death and vo'uptuouſnes are : let nota man buſie himſelfe toa- * 
natomizethem. At the firſt reading of a Booke, I ſeeke for good and ſolide reaſons, that 
may in{tra& me hovw to ſuſtaine their aſlaults. Iris neithet eramaticall ſubtities, nor lo21- 
call quidditics , nor the wittie contexture of choiſe wordes, or arguments, and(ſyllogiimes, 
that will ſerve wy turne.. I like thoſe diſcourſes that give the firſt charge to the ſtrongeſt 
parte of the doybt 3 his are but flouriſhes , andlanguiſh every where. They are good for 
Schools, at the barre, or for Orators and Preachers, where wee may ſlumber:and though 
wee wake a quarter of an houre after, weemay fhnde and trace him ſoone enough. Such a 
manner of ſpeachis fitte for thoſe Iudges, that a man woaulde corrupt by hooke or crooke, 
by rizht or wrong, or for children and the common people, vnto whome a man muſt tell all, 
and ſec what the event will be. I would not have a man goe about, and labour by cacumlo- 
| re, to induce and winne me to attention,and that (as our Herolds or Criers do)they 
allring out their wordes. Now heare mee, now liſten,or ho-yes. T he Romanes in their 
religion were wont to ſay, Hoc agez which in ours we ſay, Swurſum cords. Theyareſo many 
loſt words for me. I come ready prepared from my houſe.l neede no allurementnor ſawcc; 
my ſtomackeis good enough to digeſt rawe meate : And whereas with thee preparatives 
and flouriſhes,or preambles,they thinke to ſharpen my taſte,or ſtirre my {tom :icie, they cloy 
and make it wallowiſh. Shallthe priviledge of times excuſe me from this facrilegious bold- 
nes, to deeme Platoes Dialogiſmes to be aslanguiſhing, by over-filling and {tuftng his 
matter? And to bewaile the time that a man, who kad ſo many thouſands of things to veter, 
ſpends about ſo many, fo long, ſo vaine, andidle interloquutions, and preparatives ? My ig- 
norance ſhall better excuſe me, inthat I ſee nothing in the beautie of his language. 1 gene-: 
rally enquire after Bookes, that vſe ſciences, and not after ſuch as inſtitute them. Thetwoo 
firſt, and Pe, with others of their rancke, hayveno Hoc age in them, they will haveto do 
with men, that have forewarned themſelves; orif they have, it is a materiall and ſubſtantull 
Foc age, and that hath his bodie apart. I likewiſe love to reade the Epiſtles and Arriemmry, 
not onely becauſe they containe a moſt ampleinſtrution of the Hiſtorie, and affaires of vs 
times, but mach more becauſein them TI deſcry his private humours. For ( as I haveſaide 
elſe-where) I am wonderfull curious, to diſcover and know, the minde, the ſoule, the genu- 
n: diſpoſition, and naturall judgement ofmy Authors . A man ought to judge their ſuth- 


Ciencie. and not their cuſtomcs, nor them by the ſhe of their writings . Which Mr —_ 
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forth on this worlds Theatre. I have ſorrowed athouſand times,that ever weloſt the booke, 
that Bret writ of Virtue.0h # is a godly theng to learne tbe Theorike of ſuch a4 vnderftayg the 
prafiiſe wel.Butforſomuch asthe Sermon 1s one thing, and thePreacher an Other : Tloye xg 
much to ſee Brute im Plutarke,as in himfeife.T would rather make choiſe to know certainly 
what talke he had in his tent with ſome of his familiar frinds, the night fore-going the barre} 
then the ſpeach he made the ntorrow after to his army: & whathe did in his chamber or cg. 
ſet,thenwhat m the Senate or marketplace. Asfor Cicero, I am'of the common judgement 

thatbeſfides learning, there was no exquiſite excellencic in him: He was a good Citizen, of 
an honeſt-gentle nature, as arc commonly fatand burly men; forfo was he':: But toſpeake 
truely ofhim, full ofambitious vanitie, andremilſe niceneſſc . - And'I knowe not well howe 
to excuſe him, in that hedeemed his Pocſie worthy to be publiſhed. It is no great umper. 
feion, to make bad verſes, but itis an imperfe&ion in him,that he never perecived how vn« 
worthy they were of the gloric of his name. Concerning his eloquence, it is beyond all com. 


- pariſon, and T verely beleeve, thatnone ſhall ever equall it. Cicerothe yoonger,who reſem. 


lcd his fatherin nothing, but in name, commaunding in Afia, chaunced one day to haye 
many ſtrangers at his boorde,and amongſt others,one Ceftins farting at the lower end,asthe 
maneris to thruſt-in at great mens tables : Cicero enquired of one of his men what he waz, 
who tolde him his name, but he dreaming on other matters, and having forgotten whatan« 
{wer his man made him, asked him his name twice or thrice more: the ſervant, becauſc hee 
would not be troubled to tell him one thing ſo often, and by ſome circumſtance makehim 
to knowehim better, Itis, ſaide he, the ſame (ei, of whome ſome havetoldeyou,thatin 
reſpeCt of his owne, maketh no accompt of your fathers eloquence : Cicero being ſodaine! 
mooved, commaunded the ſaide.poore Ceftins, to be preſently taken from the table, and 
well whipt in his preſence : Lo-heere an vncivill and barbarous hoſt. Even amongſt thoſe, 
which (all things conſidered) have deemed his eloquence matchleſle and incomparable, o. 
thers there have becne,who have not ſparcd to note ſome faultes init : As great Bratw ſaid, 
that it was an eloquence, broken, halting, and disjoynted, fraftamy & elumbenss: Incoherent 
«14 /amowleſſe. Thoſe Orators that lived about his age , reprooved alſo in him the curious 
care he had of a certaine long cadence, atthe end of his clauſes, and noted theſe wordes,eſe 
v:ideatur, which he ſo often vſeth. Asfor me, Iratherlikea cadence that falleth ſhorter, cut 
like Iambikes : yet doth he ſometimes confound his numbers; but it is ſcldomg: I have cſpe- 
cially obſerved this one place. Ego vero me minus din ſenem- eſſe mallem, quam eſſe ſenemy, 
antequanu eſſem. But Ihadrather, not be an ole man ſo long as [might be, than to be olde before 
Iſzould be. Fliſtorians are my right hand; for they are pleaſant and cafie : and therewithall, 
the man with whome I defare generally to be acquainted, may more lzvely and.perfetly be 
diſcovered inthem, than in any other compoſition : the varietic and truth of his ward con- 
ditions,in grole and by retale: the diverſitic ofthe means of his colleAtion and compoling, 
and of the accidents that threaten him. Now thoſe that write of mens lives, forſomuchas 
they ammuſe and buſicthemſelves more about counſells than events,more about that which 
commeth from within, than that which appeereth outward ; they are fitteſt for mee : And 
that's the reaſon why Platarke above allin that kinde, doth beſt pleaſe mee. Indeede 1 am: 
not alittle grieved that we have nota dozen of Laerty, or that hee is not more knowne , or 
better vnderſtoode : for, Iam no lefſe curious toknow the fortunes and lives of theſe great 
maiſters ofthe world, than to ynderſtand the diverfitie of their decrees and conceits. Inthis 
kinde of ſtudic of Hiſtorie, aman muſt, without diſtin&tion, toſle and turne over all ſortsof 
Authors, both olde and new, both French and others , if hee will learne the things they fo 
diverſly treate-of . But me thinkes that Ce/ar above all doth fin larly deſerve to be tudt- 
ed, not onely for the vnderſtanding of the Hiſtorie, as ofhimſelte 3 ſo much perfetionand 
excellencieis there in him morethanin others, although S4lft bereckoned one of the num- 
ber. Verily Ireadethat Author with a little more reverence andreſpe&, than common'y 
men real profime and humane Workes : ſometimes conſidering him by his a&ions, and 
wonders of his greatneſſe, and other times waighing the puritie and inimmitable poliſhing 
and elegancie of his tongue, which (as (ceroſaith) hath not onely exceeded all Hiſtorians, ' 
but happly (icero himſelfe : with ſuch finceritiein his judgement. Speaking of his enemies, 


that except the falſe colours, wherewith heſgocth about to cloake his bad cauſe, and the cor-' 
ruptionand filthineſlc of his peſtilent ambition . J'am perſwaded thereis nothing _ 
c 
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be found fault-with : and that hehath bin over-ſparing to ſpeake of himlelfe : for, ſo many 
notable and great things could never be executed by him, vnleſſe he: had putte more of his 
owne vnto thein, than he ſetteth downe. I love thoſe Hiſtorians that are either very ſim. 
ple, or moſt excellent. The ſimple who have nothing of their owne to adde vnto theſto- 
rie, and have but the care and diligence to collef whatſoever comes vnto their knowledge, 
 andfincereiy and faithfully to regiſter al things, without choice or culling, by the naked truth 
leave our judgement morc entire, and better ſatisfied. 

Such amongſt others(for example ake)plaine and well-meaning Froifard,whoin his en- 
terpriZe, hath marched with fo free and genuine a puritie,that having committed ſome over. 
ſiohe,heisneither aſhamed to acknowledge,nor afraide to corre the ſame, whereſocver hee 
hath either notice or warning of1t : and who repreſenteth vnto vs the diverſitic of the newes 
then currant, and thedifterent reports, that were made vnto him. The ſubjeRofan hiſtory 
ſhould bee naked, bare,and formeleſſe; each man according to his capacitic or vnderſtan- 
ding may reape commoditie out of it. The curious and moſt excellent have theſufficiencic 
tocull and chuſe that, which is worthie to bee knowne, and mayſeleR of two relations, that 
which is molt likely : of the condition of Princes,and of their humors, therby they.conclude 
| thar counſels, and attribute convenient words vnto them : they havereaſon to aſſume ave 
horitic vato them, to dire and ſhapen ourbelicfe vnto theirs. But truely that belongs not 
co manie.S::ch as are between both(whichis the moſt common faſhion)1t is they that ſpoile 
all;they will needs chew our meate for vs,and take vpon them alaw to judge, and by conſe- 
quence to ſquare and enclinethe ſtory according to their fantaſie; for, where the judgement 
bendeth one way, a man cannot chufe but wrelt and turne his narration that way. They vn- 


dertake to chuſe things worthy to be knowne,and now & then conceale either a word, ora 


ſecret Qtionfrom vs, which would much better inſtru& vs: omitting ſuch things as they vn- 
cerſtand not, as incredible:and happily ſi:ch matters, as they know not how to declare, ey- 
therin good Latin, or tolerable French. Let them boldly enſtale their eloquence, and dif< 
courle: Letthemcenſureat their pleaſure, but let them allo give vs leave to judge after them: 
| Andlet themneither alcernor diſp:nce by the'r abridgements and choiſe, any thing belon- 
ging to theſubſlance of the matter; but let them rather ſend it pure and entire with all hir de- 


menſions vnto vs. Moſt commonly(as chiefly in our age) this charge of writing hiſtories is 
committed vnto baſe,zgaorant, and mecannicall kinde of people,only tor this conſideration, 
thatthey can ſpeake welzas if we ſought to learnethe Grammer of them;and they have ſome 
realon, being only hyred to that end, & publiſhing nothing but their tictle-tattle to aime at 
nothing elſe ſo much. T hus with ſtore of choiſe and quaint words,and wyre-drawen frazes 
they huddle vp, and make a hodge-pot of a "Tha, contexture ofthe reports, which they 
gather in the market-places or ſuch o:her aſſemblies, The ozly good historres are thoſe that are 
writen by ſuch as commanded or were emploid themſelves in weighty affairs or that were partners in 
the conduct of them,or that at leaſt have had the fortune to manage others of like quatuie, Such in 
a maner are all the Grzcians and Romans. For, many cie-witnefles having written of one 
lame ſubjeR(as it hapned in thoſe times, when Greatneſle and Knowledge did commonly 
meet) if any fault or over-fight have paſſtthem, it muſt be deemed exceeding hight, and vp- 
on ſome doubtfull accident. hat may a man expett at a Phifarions hand that at\rourfeth of war, 
or of a bare Scholler, treating of Princes ſecret deſignes? If we ſhall but note the relizion, which 
the Romans had in that, wenecde no other example : Aſnins Polio found ſome miſtaking 
or overſight in Ce/ars Commentaries, wherinto he was falne,only beciuſc he could not poſ- 
ſibly overſee all things with his owne eyes, that happened in lus army, but was fainetorclie 
on the reports of particular men,who often related vntruths vnto himzor elle becauſe he had 
Not beene curiouſly advertiſed,and diſtinAly cnformed by his Lievtenants and Captaines,of 
ſuch matters as they in his abſence had managed or effefAted, W hereby may beſeene, that 
nothing is ſs hard,or ſo wncertaine to be found-ont, as the certainty of a truth, {thence no man can 
== aſſured eonfidence concerning the truth of a battell , neither in the knowledgcof 
im,that was General or commanded over it,nor in the ſoldiers that fought,of any thing,that 
hath hapned amoneſt them; except after the maner ofa ſtrit point of law, the ſeverall wit- 
neſſesare brought and examined face to face, andthat all matters bee nicely and thorowly 
lifted by the objeRs and trialls of the ſucceſle of every accident. Verily the knowl:dge wee 


have of our owne affaires is much more barren and feeble, But this hath ſufficiently m_ 
handie 
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handled by Bodine, and agreeing with my conception. Somewhat to ayde the weaken 
of my memory, and to affiſt hir great defeCtsz for it hath often beene my chance to light vp 
on bookes, which ] ſuppoſed to be new, and neverto have read, which] had notwnhſtan. 
ding dihgen tly read and runne-over many yeares before, and all beſcribled with WY notes; ] 
have a while fince accuſtomed my ſelfe, to noteat the end of my booke (Imeane ſuch az] 
purpoſe toread but once) the time I made an end to read It, and to ſet downe. what cenſure 
or judgement I gavevfit; that ſo,it may at leaſt, atanother timerepreſent vnto my mind, the 
aire and general] Idea, I had conceived of the Author inreading him. I will here ſet downe 
the Coppy of ſome of mine anotations, and eſpecially what I noted vpon my Gmicciardine z, 
bout tenne yearesſince: (For what language ſo ever my bookes ſpeake vnto me, ſpeak yn. 
to them in mine owne) Heis a diligent Hiftoriographer,andfrom whom in my conce; * 
man may asexa@ly learne the truth of ſuch affaires as paſſed in his time, as of any other wri. 
ter whatſoever : and the rather becauſe himſelfe hath bin an Aor of moſt parteof ther 
and in very honourable place. Thereis no ſigne or apparance, that ever he diſzuiſed or _ 
louredany matter, either through hatred, malice favour or vanitie; whereof the free and im. 
parciall judgements he giveth of great men,and namely of thoſe by whom he had binadyan. 
ced or employedin his1mportant charges,as of Pope Clement the ſeaventh,beareth vndouh. 
ted teſttmomie. Concerning the partes wherewith he moſt goeth about to prevaile, which 
arc his digreſſtons and difcourſes, manie of them are verie excellent, and enriched wich faire 
ornaments, but he hath coo much pleaſed himſelf in them:for, endevoring to omit nothins 
thatmight be ſpoken, having ſo full and large aſubje&, and almoſt infinit,he proveth ſome: 
whatlanzuwiſhing, and givetha taſte of a kinde of ſcholaſticall tedious babling. Moreover] 
have noted this, that of ſo ſeveral and divers armes,fucceſles and effeRs he judgeth-ok; of o 
many and variable motives, alterations,and counſells, that he relateth, he neyer referreth an 
one vnto vertue, religion or conſcience : as ifthey wereall extinguiſhed and baniſhed the 
word: andof all ations, how glorious ſo everin apparance they be of themſelves, he doeth 
evcrimputethe cauſe of them,to ſome vicious and blame-worthie occaſion,orto ſonie come 
moditic and profit. Itis impoſlibleto imagine, that amongſt ſo infinite a number of a&ions 
whereof he judgeth, ſome one have not beene produced and compaſled by way of reaſon. 
No corruption could ever polleſle men{o vnivyerfally , but that ſome one muſt of neceſſitic 
eſcapethe contagion; which makes ms to feare,he hath had ſome diſtaſt or blame in his pal- 
ſion, andit hath haply fortuned,thathc hath judged or eſteemed of others according to him- 
ſelte. In my Philip de (ommes, thereis this: In himyoy ſhall finde aplealing.ſweete, and 
gently- gliding ſpeach, fraught with a purely- ſincere ſimplicitie, his narration purc and vn- 
aftefted, and wherein the Authours vnſpotted- good meaning doth evidently appcarc,void 
of all manner of vanitie or oſtentation ſpeaking of himſelfe,and free from all affection or en- 
vy ſp:akingofothers : his diſcourſes and perſwaſions, accompanied more with a well-mea- 
ning Zeale,and meere verity,then with any labored and exquilit ſufficiency, and all-throueh, 
with gravitic andauCthority, repreſenting a man well-borne, and brought vpn high nego- 
trations. Vpon the memories and hiſtor1e of Monſieur du Belly : It is ever a well-plealing 
thing, to ſee matters writen by thoſe, that have aſlaide how, and in whatmaner they oughtto 
be direfted and managed : yet can itnot bedenyed, but thatin both theſe Lordes, there will 
manifeſtly appeare a great declination from a free liberty of writing , which clearely ſhineth 
In ancient writers of their kinde : as inthe Lord of Tonmille familiar vnto Saint Lews, Eginard, 
Chancellor vnto {harlemarne; and of more freſh memory in Philip de Comines . This is14- 
ther a declamation or pleading for King Francs againſt the Emperour Chay/es the fifth,then 
an Hiſtory, I will not believe,they have altered or changed any thing concerning the gene- 
ralitie of matters , but rather to wreſt and turnethe judgement of the events, many times 
gainſt reaſon,to our advantage, and to omitte whatſoever they ſu ppoſed, to be dovbtfullor 


tickliſh in their maiſters life : they have madeprofeſlion of it : witneſle the recoylings of the 
Lordes of CHMeomorancy and Byron, which therein are forgotten; and whichis more, you 


ſhallnot ſo much as finde the name of theLady of E ſt:mpes mentioned at all. A man way 
ſometimes colour, and happily hide ſecret ations, but abſolutely to conceal that, which all 
the world knoweth, and eſpecially ſuch things as bave drawne-on publike effects, and 0 
ſuch conſequence, it is an inexcuſable defeR, or as 1 may ſay vnpardonable overſight- To 
conclude, whoſoever defircthto have perfe&t information and knowledgeof King F _ 
l 
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che firſt, and of the things happenedin his time, lethim addreſle himſelfe elſewhere, if hee 
will give any credite vnto mee. The profite he may reape here, is by the particular deduRi- 
on of the battcls and exploits of warre, wherein theſe Gentlemen werepreſentz ſome privie 
conferences , {peaches or ſecret ations of ſome Princes, that then lived, and the practiſes 
managed, or negotiations direfted by the Lord of Lengeay,in whom doubtleſſcare very ma- 
ny things, well-worthic to bc knowne,and divers diſcourſes not vulgare. 


The eleaventh Chapter. 


Of Cruelte. 


, A F E thinkesvertue is another manner of thing, and much more nohle than the inclina- 
| tions vnto Toodneſle, which in vs areingendered, Mindes well borne,and dixced 
by themſelves,follow one ſamepath, andin their ations repreſent the ſame viſage,thatthe 
vertious doe. But vertue importeth, and ſo'1ndeth ſomewhat I wot not what orcater and 
more ative, then by an happy complexion, gently and peaceably, to ſuffer it ſelfe to be led 
or drawne,to follow reaſon. He that through a natnrall facilitie, & genuine mildnes, ſhould 
nez|e&or contemne injuries received, ſhould no doubt performea rare aftion, and worthy 
commendation: But he who being toucht & ſtung to'the quicke, with any wrong or offence 
received, ſhould arme himſelfe with reaſon againſt this furtouſly-blinde deſire of revenge, 
andin the end after a great conflict, yeeld himſelte maiſter over-it, ſhould doubtleſſe doc 
much more. The firſt ſhould doe well, the other vertuouſly : the one ation might be ter- 
med goodneſle,the other vertuc. For it ſcemeth, that the very name of vertue preſuppoſeth dif< 
ficulte, and inferreth reſiftance, and cannot well exerciſe it ſelfe without an enemy. It 1sperad= 
venture the reaſon why we call God, good,mighty, liberall and juſt, but wee terme him not 
vertuous. His workes are all voluntary, vnforcedang, without compulſion . Of Philoſo- 
phers,not onely Stoicks, but alſo Epicurians(which endearittÞ w of the common-re- 
ceived opinion, which is falſe, whatſoever the nimbleſaying or witty qÞping of Archeſilares 
implieth, who anſwered the man that vpbraided him; how diyers men went from his ſchole 
to the Epicuria,but none came from thence to him: I eaſilie belecve-it (ſaid he) for, Of cocks 
are many capons made, but no man could ever yet make a cocke of a capon. For truly,in conſtan- 
cy,and rigor of opinions,and ſtriftneſle of precepts, the Epicurian Set dothinno ſort yeeld 
tothe ſtoicke. Andaſtoick acknowledging a better faith, then thoſe diſputers,who to con- 
nd with Epicurws, and make ſport with him, make himto inferre and ſay whathee never 
ment,wreſting and wyre-drawing his wordes to acontrary fenſe,arguing and ſilogizing by 
the Grammarians priviledee, another meaning, by the maner of his ſpeach, and another o- 
inion, then that they know he had,citherin his iminde or maners,(.ith, that heleftto bee an 
Eoin Ay this one conſideration, amongſt others, that he findeth their pitch to be over- 
high and inacceſſibleter y qui qraiPorer pocantur, ſunt ginbranct 5 gineSczun omneſque virtures 
& colunt + retinent. eAnd thoſe that are called lovers of pleaſure , are lyvers of honeſtie and in- 
ſlice, and d;e both reverence andretaine all ſorts of vertue.) Of Stoicke and Epicurian Philo- 
fophkers, I ſay,there are divers, who have judged,thatit was not ſufficient to have the minde 
weli placed, wel ordered and well diſpoſed vnto vertue; it was not enough to have our reſo- 
lutions and diſcourſebeyond all the affronts and checks of fortungbut that moreover,it was 
very requiſite, to ſceke for occaſions, whereby a man might come to the triall of it : They 
wi.! digently queſt and ſecke out forpaine, ſmart, neceſſitie, want and contempt, thitſo 
they may combate them, and keepe their minde in breath: ut ſibiaducit virts laceſſita. 
Uertne provoked addes much toit ſelfe. It is one of thereaſons why Epaminondas (who was 
of a third ſeR)by a very lawfull way refuſeth ſome riches, fortune had put into his handes,to 
the end (as heſaith)he might have cauſeto ſtrive and reſiſt poverty, in which want and ex- 
trermity he ever continued after. 
Socrates did in my mind more yndantedly enure himſelfe to this humor, maintaining for 
ls exerciſe the peeviſh frowardnes of his wife, then winch no eſlay can þc more er 
| 2 an 
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and is a continuall fighting at the ſharpe, Aſerelvs of allthe Romaneſenators 

ving vndertaken with the power of vertue, to endure the violence of Satarning; Tribune of 

the people in Rome, who by maine force went about, to have a moſt vnjuſtlaw paſle infa. 
vour:of the comunaltic: by which oppoſition, having incurred all the capital Paines, that 
Saturninu had impoſedon ſuch as ſhould refuſe it)entertained thoſe that led himto the place 
of execution,with ſuch ſpeeches : That to doe evill was a thing perpeafie and roo demnſſely by Py 

and to-doe well where was no danger, was a common thing; but to doe well, where was both peri ,, | 
and oppoſition, was the peculiar office of a man of vertne. Thes words of Metellu doedeatd! j 
repreſcnt vnto vs, what I would have verified; which is, that vertue reiefterh facilitie to Ft F; 
hir companion: And that an caſefull, pleaſant and declining way,by which the regular ſteppes G. 
of a good inclination of nature, are,dircted, Is not the way of true vertue. She requietha */ 

. craggie, rough and thornie way 3 She would either hayeſtrange difficulties to wreſtlewith. 

all (as that of Hereibu) by whole meanes fortune hir ſelteis pleaſed to breake the roughnes 
ofhis courſe; or inward encombrances,as the diſordinate appetites & imperfeRions of our 
condition bring vnto hir. Hitherto I have come at good caſc  butai theendeof this dif. 
courſe, one thing commeth into my minde, which is,that the ſoule of Socrates, which is ah. 
ſolutely the perfeCteſt that ever came tomy knowledge, would, according to my accoumpt, 

prove aſoule deſerving but little commendation: For,I can perceiveno manner of violence 

or vicious concupiſence in him: I can imagine no manner of difficultie or compulſionia 

the whole courſe of his vertue. I knowe hisreafon ſopowrefull, and fo abſolute miſtris 0. 

ver him, that ſhecan never give him way to any viciousdeſire, and will not ſuffer it fomuch 

as to breede in him. Toa vertueſo exquiſit, and ſo high-raiſed as his is, I can perſwadeno- 

thing. Methinkes I fee it march with a victorious and triumphant pace, in pompe, and at 

caſe, without let or diſturbance. If vertue cannot ſhine but by refilting contraric apetites, 

ſhall we then ſay,it cannot paſſe without the affiſtance of vice, and oweth him this, that by 

his meanes it attaineth to honour and credit ? What ſhould alſo betide of that glorious and 
enerous Epicurian voluptuouſnes,that makes accoumpt, effeminately to pamper vertuein 

Fir lappe, and there wantonly to entcrtaineit, allowing it for hit recreation, ſhame, reproch, 


agues,povertie,death,and tortures ? If | preſuppoſe, that perfeRt vertue is knowne by com- 


bating ſorrow,and pztiently ygdergoing paine, by tolerating the fits and agonies of __ 


without ſtirring outabis place if; for aneceſſane objcR, I appoint her ſharpenes and dif- 
ficultic 3 what ſhall become of that vertue, which hath attained ſo high a degree, as it doth 
not onely deſpiſe all manner of paine, but rather rejoyceth at-it, and when a ſtrone fic ofthe 
collike ſhall a{laile-1t to cauſe itſelfe to be tickled; as that is, which the Epicurians have elta- 


bliſhed, and whereof divers amongſt them, have by their aRions leaft moſt certaineproofes 


vnto-vs? As alſo others have, whom in effe& Ifinde to have exceeded the very rulesof 


their diſciplin*3 witnes Caro the yonger 3 when I ſee him die, tearing and mangling hisen- 
trails; I carnot ſimply content my ſelfe to beleeve, that at that time, he had his ſoulewholy 
exempted from all trouble,or free from vexation : I cannot imagine, he did onely maintaine 

- himſelfe in this march or courſe, which therules of the ſtoike ſe had ordained vnto him, 
ſetled, without ſome alteration or motion, and impaſſibilitic.T here was,in my conceit,n this 
mans vertue overmuch cheerefulnes,and youthfulnes to ſtay there. I verily belceve, he felta 
kinde of pleaſure and ſenſualitic inſonoblean aion,and thattherein he morepleaſed-him- 
CicTuſe.qwl.t ſelfe,thenin any other, he ever performedin his life. Sic abyt & vita,vt canu/ar moriendi nattum 
ſe eſſe gauaeret, So departed be hu bfe that he reioyſed to have found an occaſion of death. 1 doe (0 
conſtantly beleeve-it, thatT make a doubt, whether ke would have had the occaſion of o 
noble an exployte taken from him. Andifthe goodnes which induced him to embrace pub- 
like commodities more then his owne,did not bridle me,] ſhould eaſily fall into this opinion, 
that he thought himſelfe greatly beholding vnto fortune, to have put his vertue vnto {o no- 
ble a criall, and to have favored thatrobber,to tread the ancient lbertic of his countric vndet 
foote. In which aQionme thinkes I reade a kindeof vnſpeakable joy in his minde, anda 


motion of extraordinariepleaſure, joyned to amanlike yo uptuouſnes, at what time It be- 
Hor.l.1.od. 37, held the worthincs,and conſidered the generofitic and hau ghtines of his cnterpriſe, 
29.Cleopatra. | Deliberata morte ferocior. 
Then moſtinfiercenes did he paſſe, 
When he ofdeath reſolved was. 


(he onely h4. 
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not vrged or ſet-on byanic hope of glorie, as the popular and effeminate judgements 
have judged: For, that conſideration 1s over baſe, to touch ſo generousſo haughtie, and ſo 
conſtant a heart; but for the beautic of thething it ſeife in it ſeife, which he, who managed 
allthe ſprings, and dire&ted all the wardds thereof, ſawemmch more clearer, andinit's pre« 
feion, th:n we can doe. Philoſophic hath done me-a pleaſure to judge, that ſo honora- 
blean ation, had beenc vndecently placedin any other life, thenin (atoes, and that onely 
ynto his it appartained tomake ſuchan end. Therefore did he withreaſon perſwade both 
his ſonne;and the Senatorsthat accompanicd him,to provide otherwiſe for themſelves.Ca- 
toni quum increabilem natard trebuiſſet gravitatem gamque ipſe perpetua conſtantia roboraviſſer, 
ſemperque m propoſito conſuliopermaniiſſet : moriendum patina quam tyrann vultus aſpiciendua e« 
rat. Whereas nature had affaerded Cato an incredible gravitie and he had ſlrengthenediit by cone 
tinuall conftancie,and ever had ſtoode firme in his purpoſed deſſeignes, rather to dze then behold the 
Tyrants face. Each death ſhould be ſuch as the hifehath beene. By dying we becomeno 0- 
ther then we were. lever interpret a mans death by his life. Andit a manſhal te!llme of any 
one vndanted in apparance,Joyned vnto a weake lifes I 1magine it to proceed of ſome weake 
cauſe,and ſutableto his life. The eaſe therefore of his death, and the facilitie he had acqui- 
red by che vigor of his minde, ſhall weſay,-it ought to abate ſomething of theluſtre of his 
vertue? And which of thoſe, that havetheir ſpirites touched, beit-neverſo little, with the 
true tinRure of Pliloſophie,can content himſelfe to imagine Socrates, onely,freefrom feare 
and paſſion, 1n the accident of his empriſonment, of his fetters, and of his condemnation ? 
And who doth not perceive in him, notonely conſtancie and reſolution (which were cver 
his ordinarie PO )but alſo a kinde of I wot not what new contentment,and careleſle re- 
joycing in his Jaſt behaviout,and diſcourſes? Bythe ſtartling at the pleaſure, which he feeleth 
inclawing of his legges, after his fetters were taken-offz doth he not manifeſtly declare an 
equall glec and joy in his foule, for being ridde of his former incommodities, and entring 
into the knowledge of things to come ? Cato ſhall pardoti me(ifhepleaſe)his death is more 
tragical], and further extended,whereas this in a certaine manner is morefaire and olorious. 
_ Ariſlippmsanſwered thoſe,that bewailed the ſame; when I die, I pray the Gods ſend me ſuch 
adeath. Aman ſhallplainely perceive inthe mindes of theſe twomen, and of ſuch asimi- 
tatethem (for I make a quettion whether ever they could be macched) ſo perfe& an habi- 
tude vnto vertue,that it was even converted into their complexion. It is no longer a painefull 
vertue, nor by the ordinances of reaſon, for the maintairung of which their minde muſt be * 
ſtrengthened: Iris the very eſſence of their ſoule; itis hirnaturall and ordinarie habite. They 
have madeit ſuch, by a long exerciſe and obſerving the rules and pregepts of Philoſophic, 
having lighted vpon a faire and rich nature. Thoſe vicious paſſions, which brecde in vs, 
findenocntranceinthem. The vigor and conſtancie of their ſoules,doth ſuppreſle and ex- 
tinguiſhall manner of ana $upin ſoonc as they but beginne to move. Now thatit bz 
not more glorious,by an vn aunted and divine reſolution, to hinder the grouth of tempta- 
tions, & tor a man to frame himlelfe to vertue, fo that the very ſeeds of vice be cleane rooted 
outz then by maine force to hinder their progreſſe; and having ſuffred himſelfe to befur- 
priſed by the firſt aſſaults of paſſions, to arme and bandiehimſelfe, to ſtay their courſe and 
toſuppreſſe them : And that this ſecond effc& benot alſo much fairer , then to be ſimply 
ſtored with a facile and gentle nature,and of it ſelfe diſtaſted and in diſlike with licentiouſnes 
and vice, I am perſwaded thereisno doubt. -For,his third and laft manner, ſeemeth in ſome 
ſort,to make a man innocent, but not vertuous : free from doing ill, but not ſufficiently apt 
to doe well. Seeing this condition is ſo neere vnto imperfeRion and weaknes, that I knowe 
not well how to clearetheir confines and diſtintions. The very names of goodnes and 
1nnocencie, are for this reſpe&in ſome ſorte names of contempt. Ifee that many vertues, as 
chaſtitie, ſobrietic and temperance, may come vnto vs by meanes of corporall deffe&s and 
imbecilitie. Conſtanciein dangers (if it may betermed conſtancie) contempt of death, pa- 
ciencein misfortunes,may happen,and are often ſcene in men, for wantof good judgement 
inſuch accidents, and that they arenot apprehended forſuch as they are indeede. Lacke of 
apprehenſion and ſinpiditie, doe ſometimes connterfet vertuous effefls. As I have often ſecne 
cometo paſſe, that ſome men are commended,for things they rather deſerve to be blamed. 
An Italian gentleman did once hold this poſition in my preſence, to the prejudice & diſad- 
vantageofhis nation ; T hat the ſubtillitic of the Italians, "no the vivacitic of their concept!» 
NY ons 
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ons was fo great, that they foreſawe ſuch danyers and accidents as might betide th 
farte-off, # it ws not to be deemed ſtrange, ifin times of warre, they were often "ok 
provide for their ſaftic,yea before they had perceived the danger : That we andthe Spani. 
atds, who were not ſo wary and ſubtill, went further 3 and that before we could befrighted 


with any perill, we muſt be induced to ſee it with our eyes, and feele it with our hangs, ang 
thateven then we had no morc holde: But that the Germanes and Switzers, more ſhallow 


| andleaden-headded; had ſcarce the ſenſe and wit to re-adviſe themſelves, at whattime 


were even overwhelmed with miſerie, and the axe rcadic tofall ontheir heades. It was 
peradventure but in jeſt, that hee ſpake-it, yetis it moſt true, thatin thearte of warre-fare, 
new trained Souldiers, andfuch asare butnovices in the trade, doe often headlone, and 
hand over headcaſt themſelves into dangers, with more inconfideration, then afterward 
when they have ſcene andendured the firſt ſhocke, and are better trained inthe ſchoole 
of perils. | : e : 
haud ignaru,quantum nova gloria in arm, 

Et predulce decua primo certamine poſſit.. 
Not ignorant,how much in armes new praiſe, 
And iweeteſt honor,n firſt conflict weighs. 

Lo here thereaſon why when we judge ofa particular ation, we muſt firſt confider many 
circumſtances, and throughly obſerue the man,that hath produced the ſame before we name 
and cenſure it. But to ſpeakea word of my felfe: Ihave ſometimes noted my fiiendsto 


 terme that wiſedomie in me, which was but meere fortune; and to deeme that advantage of 


courage and patience, that was advantage of judgement and opinion: andto attribute one 
title for another vnto me,{ſometimes to my profar,and now and then to my loſle. Asforthe 
reſt, I am ſofarre from attaining vnto that chiefe and moſt perfe& degree of excellence, 
where a habitude is made of vertue, that evenof the ſecond, Fave made no great triall, I 
have not greatly ſtrived to bridle the defires , wherewith I have found my ſelfe vrged and 
preſſed. My vertue, is a vertue, or to ſay better innocencie, accidentall and caſuall, HadI 
beene borne witha lefle regular complexion, Irimagine my ſtate had beene very pittifull 


andit would have gonne hard with me : for, 1 could never perceive any greatconſtancein 


my ſoule, to refiſt and vnderzoe paſſions, had they beene any thing violent. I cannot foſter 
quarels, or endure contentions in my houſe. So am I not ercatly beholdmg ynto my lelte, 
in that I am exempted from many vices: 
ſruitys mearocribus,&- mea paucts 

Hetdoſa cft natura,alioqui rela velut f 

Eggegio m/perſos reprehendas corpore nemos. 

If inafew more fault's my naturefaile, 

Right otherwiſe : asif that you would raile 

On prettie moles well placed,on body ſeemely graced. 

I am more endebted to my fortune, then to my reaſon forit : She hath made me tobe 
borne of a race famous forintegritie and honeſtie,and ofa very good father. Iwotnot well 
whether any partof his humorshave deſcended into me, or whether the domeſtike exam- 
ples, and good inſtitution of my infancie hayeinſenfibly ſet their helping hand vntoit; of 
whether ] were otherwiſe ſo borne : | 

Seu libra, ſeu me ſcorpua aſpicit 
Formidoloſus,pars violentior 
Natals hore, ſeu tyr annus 
Heſperie Capricornus unde, | 
Whither the chiefe part of my birth-houre were 
Aſcendent Libra,or Scorpins full of feare, 
Orin my Horoſcope were Capricorne, 
_ Whoſe tirannie neere weſternc Seas is borne. 

Butlo itis;that naturally of my ſelfe, I abhorre and deteſt all maner of vices. The anſwere 

of Antifthenes to one,that demanded of him,which was the beſt thing to be learned:Tow- 


learne evill, ſeemethto be fixed on this imageor to havean ayme at this. I abhorre thew(l 


fay) with ſo naturall, and ſo innated an —_ , thatthe very ſame inſtin& and impreſſion, 


which I ſuckt from my nurſe, Thave fo ept, that no occaſions could ever make mee wu 
| « the 
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the ſame: No,not mine owne diſcourſes, which becauſe they have bin ſomwhatlaviſhin no. 
ting or taxing ſomething of the common courſe , couldealily induce mee to ſome aQtions, 
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which this my natural incl1nation makes me to hate. I wil tel you a wonder, I wil tel it you in« 


decd : I therby find in many things, moreſtay and order inmy maners,then in my opinion: 
and my concupiſcence lefſe debauched,then my reaſon. Ariftippme eſtabliſhed certaine opini- 
ons ſo bold,in favour of voluptuouſneſle and riches, that he madeal Philoſophie romutiny 
avainſt him. 'But concermng his maners, Dom; the tyrant, having preſented himwith 
three faire yong Wenches, that he might chuſe thefaireſt; he anſwered he would chule therh, 
all three, andthat Pars had very ill ſucceſle, forſomuchas hee had preferred one above hir 
fellowes. But they being brought to his owne houſe, he ſent them backe againe, without ta- 
; flingthem. His ſervant one day carrying ſtore of mony after him, and being ſo over-char- 
goed with the weight of it, that he complained, his maiſter commanded him, to caſt fo much 
| thereof away, 'a5 troubled him. And Epicurus, whoſe politions are irreligious and delicate, 
' demeanedhimſelfe in his hfe very laboriouſly, and deyoutly. He wroteto afriend of his, that 


he lived but with browne bread and water, and entreated him to ſend hima piece of cheeſe, - 


| againſt the time hee was to make aſolemne feaſt. Mayitbe true;that to bee perfeAly good, 
 wemuſt beſo by an hidden,natural and vniverſal proprictie, without law,reaſon and exam- 
- ple? Thediforders and exceſſes, wherein I have found my felfe engaged, are not(God bee 
_ thanked) of the worlt. Th:verejetedand condemned themin my ſelfe, according to their 
* worth; for,my judgement was never found to be infeed by them. And onthe other ſide, 
F accuſe them more rigorioully in my ſelte,then in another. But thatis all : as for the reſt I 
applic butlittle reſiſtance vnto them, and (uffer my ſelfe over-eafily to encline to the other 
fide of the Ballance, except it be to order and empeachthem from beeing commixt with 0= 
thers,which(ifa man take not good heed vnto himlſelfe) for the moſt part entertaine and en- 
terchaine themſelves the one with the other. As for mine, I have as much as it hath laine in 
my power, abridged them, and kept them as ſingle, and as alone as I could: 
— yec vitra 
Errorem, foveo. 

Nor doe l[ cheriſh any more, 

The error which I did before. 

For, as touching the Stoickes opinion , who ſay, that when the wiſe man worketh , hee 
worketh with all his vertues together 3 howbeit,according tothe nature of the ation,there 
beone more apparant than others (to which purpoſe the hmilitude of mans body might, in 
ſomeſorte, ſerve their turne ; for, the ation of choller cannot excrciſe it ſelfe, except allthe 
humours ſet-to their helping-hand, _ choller be prxdominant) if thence they will 
drawe alike conſequence, that when the offender treſpaſſeth, he dooth it with all the vices 
together. I doc not ſo cafily beleeve them, or elſe I vnderſtand themnot for, in effe, I 
feele the contrarie. T hey are ſharpe-witie ſubtilities, and withoutſubſtance, about which 
Philoſophie dooth often buſic it ſelfe. Some vices I ſhunne 3 but otherſome I eſchery as 
much as any Saint can do. The Peripathctikes doe alſo diſivow this connexitie, and indiſ- 
ſoluble knitting together. And Ariotle is of opinion, That awiſe and init man may be both 
memperate and incontinent. Socrates avowed vnto them , whoin his Phiſioznomie percei- 
ved ſome inclination vnto vice, that indeede it was his naturall propenſion ; but that by dif- 
cipline he had corre&ed the ſame. . And the familiar friendes of the philoſopher St/ps were. 
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wont to ſay,that being borne ſubje& vnto wine and women, he had,by ſtudy, brought him 


ſelfe to ab(taine from both. On the other ſide, what good Lhave,I have it by the lot of my 
birth : I have itneither by lawe nor preſcription, nor by any apprentiſhip. The innocen- 
cie thatis in me, isa kinde of fimple-plaine innocence, without vigor or arte. Amongſt all 
other vices, there is none I hate moore, than crueltie, both by nature and judgement, as the 
extreameſt of all vices. But it is with ſuch an yearning and faint-heartednes, that if I ſee but 
achickins necke pulld off, or a pigge ſtickt, I cannot chooſe but grieve , and I cannot well 
endure aſcely dew-bedabled hare to groane, when ſhe is ſeized vpon by the howndes; al- 
though hunting be a violent ſport. Thoſe that are to with ſtand voluptuouſnes , doe wil- 
lingly vſe this argument , to ſhew, itis altogether vicious and vnreaſonable : That where 
ſheisinher greatalt prime and chiefe ſtrength , ſhee doth ſo over-{way vs, thatreaſon can 


have no acceſſe vato vs, and for afurther triall , allcadge IN we fcele and _—_ 
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It, 18 our acquaintance or co ulation with women, 
ali, T 0 rg —_— 141 preja 1g8 gandia corprs 
*. eMtque ineo oft Uenus,vt mulicbria conſerat arva. 
When now the body doth light-joyes fore-knowe, 
And Ven ſet thewomans fields to ſowe. , 
- Whercthey thinke pleaſure dotho far tranſport vs beyond our ſelvesghatour Diſcourſe, 
then altogether pa 59s , and ourrcaſon wholy raviſhed inthe gulfeof ſenſualnieca. 
not by any meanes diſcharge her funtion. Iknowe itmay be otherwiſe: Andifamanby 
pleaſe, he may ſometmics, evenypon the very inſtant, caſt his mind on other-conceits.Bu 
the muſt be ſtrained toa higher key, and heedetully purſued : Iknowe a man may Cour. 
mandize the carneſtand thought- confounding violence of that pleaſure : for may with 
ſome cxperienceſpeakeof it; and I have not found Vento beloimpecriousa goddeſle, a 
many , and morereformed than my ſelfe witnes hir to bee, Ithinke it nota woonder , x 
dooth the Queene of Navarre, in one of the Tales of her Heptameron ( which reſpeQine 
the fabjeRtir treateth-of, isa very prettie booke) nor doe Ideemeita matter of extreame 
d:fficultic , for a man to weare-out a whole night, in all opportunitic andIibertie , in com. 
pany of a faire miſtriſle, long time before ſued-vnto,and by him defired;religiouſly keeping 
his word he have engaged humſelfe,to be contented with ſumple kiſſes & plaine touching, 
1 amof opinion, that the example of the ſporte in hunting would more fit the ſame : where. 
in as there is le{ſe pleaſure, fo thereis more diſtraftion and ſurpriſing , whereby our reaſon 
being amazed, looſcth the leaſure to prepare herſelfe __ it: when as after along queſt. 
10g and beating for ſome game, the beaſt doth ſodainely ſtart, or rowze vp before vs, and 
happily in ſuchaplace, where we leaſt expeedtheſame. That ſodaine motion, and rid. 
12g, and the carneſtnes of ſhowting,jubeting and hallowing,\lll ringing in our cares,would 
make it very hard for thoſe, who love that kinde of cloſe or chamber-hunting, at that verie 
inſtant, to withdrawetheir thoughts elſe-where . And Poets make Diana vittoriouſly to 
triumph both over the firebrand and arrowes of Cupea. 
Out non malarum quas amor curas babet 
Hec inter oblrviſcuur ? 
While this is doing, who doth not forget 
The wicked cares wherewith Love hearts doth fret? 
Butto returne to my former diſcourſe, I have a very feeling and tender compaſſion of 0+ 
ther mens affliftions, and ſhould morceaſily weepe for company ſake,fpoſlibly for any oc- 
caſton whatſoever, I could ſhedteares. There is nothing ſooner mooveth teares in mee, 
then toſec other weepe,not oncly fainedly,but howſocver,whether truely or forcedly. I doe 
not greatly waile for the dead, butrather enviethem. Yet doe I much waile and moancthe 
dying. The Canibales and ſavage people do notſo much offend me with roaſting andea- 
ting of dead bodizs,asthoſe,which torment and perſecutethe huing, Let any man be execu* 
ted by law, how deſcruedly ſoever, T cannotendure to beholdethe exccution withan vnre- 
lentingeye. Some one going about to witnesthe clemencie of In{n Ceſar ; He was (ſaith 
he)tratable aud mildein matters of revenge. Having compelled the Pirates to yeclde them- 
ſelves vnto him, who had before taken him priſoner,and put him to ranzome, foraſmuch as 
he had threatned to have them all crucified, he condemned them to that kinde of death, but 
t was after he had cauſed themto be ſtrangled. Philomon his ſecretarie, who would have 
poyloned him, had no ſharper puniſhment of him, then an ordinaric death. Without menc- 
onng the Latin Author, who for a teſtimonic of clemencie dareth to alledge, the onely kil- 
ling ofthoſe, by whom a man hath beene offended,it may eaſily be oveſlcd,that heis tainted 
with vile and homible examples of crue'tie, ſuch as Romane Tyrants brought into faſhion. 
Asfor me,evenin matters of juſtice, 7Yhatſoever i beyond a ſimple death, I deeme it to be meere 
erxeltic : Andeſpecially amongſt vs,who ought to have aregardfull reſpe&,that their ſoules 
ſhould beſent to heaven,which cannot be, having firſt by intolerable tortures agitated,and 
as it were brou gat them to difpaire. A Souldier, not long ſince,being priſoner, and percet 
ving from alofta Tower, where he was kept, that ſtore of people locked together 01 3 
rome, and Carpenters were bufic at worke to erreQ akaffold, ſuppoſing the ſame tobe 
or him,as one deſperat,reſolved to kill himſelfe, and ſearching vp and downe for ſomething 
to make humſclfe away, found nothing but an olde ruſtic carte-naile, which fortune pre 
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ed him with 3 he tookeit, and therewithall, with all the ſtrength he had, Rrooke and woun« 
ded him(elfe twiceinthethrote, butſecing it would not riddc him of life, hethen thruſteic 
into his belly vp tothe head, where heleftit faſt-ſticking. Shortly after, one of his keepers 
comming-in vnto him,and yetliving, finding himin that miſerable plight, but weltripg in 
his goarc- blood, and readieto $afpe his laſt, told the Magiſtrates of tt, which, to prevent 
time beforc he ſhould die, haſtened to pronounce ſentence againſt him: which when he 
heard, and that he was onely condemned to haye his head cut-off, he ſeemed to take heart of 
grace againe, and to be ſoriefor what he had done, & tooke ſome comfortable drinks,which 
before he had refuſed, greatly thanking the Tudges for his vnhoped gentle condemnation : 
And tolde them, that for feare of a more ſharpely-cruell, andintolerable death by lawe, he 
had reſolved to prevent-it by ſome violent manner of death, having by the preparations he 
had ſeene the Carpenters make,and by gathering of people together, conceived an opinion, 
that they would torture him with ſome horrible torment, and ſeemed to be delivered from 
death, onely by thechange of it. Were I worthieto orvecounſell, Il wonld have theſe exam- 
les of rigor, by which ſuperior powers goc about to keepe the common peoplein awe, to 

þ onely exerciſed on the bodies of criminall milefaors: For, to ſee them deprived of 
chriſhan buriall, toſce them haled, digbowelled, parboyled, and quartred, might happily 
touch the common ſorte as much, as the paines, they make the lving toendure : howbeic 
ineffe& it be little or nothing, as ſaith God, i corp us occidunt, & poſteanenhabent quodfa. 
ciant. Thoſe that kill the body, but have afterwards no more to doe: And Poets make the hor- 
ror ofthis pifture greatly to previile,yea and above death, 

Hea rehquias ſemiaſſi regis denudatss ofſibus, 

Per terram ſame delibutas jade drvexarier. 

O chat thereliques of an halfe-burn't King, bones bared, 

On earth beſmcared with filth,ſhould be ſo fouly marred. 

Tt was my fortune to be at Rome, ypon a day that one (atena,a notorious high-way thief, 
was executed: at his {trangling no man of the company ſeemed to be mooyed to any ruthz 
but when he cameto be quartered, the Executioner gaveno blowe that was not accompa- 
nied with a pitteous voyce, and heartie exclamation, as if every man had had a feeling ſym- 
pathic, or lent his ſenſes to the poore mangled wretch. Such inhumane outrages , and bar- 
barous exceſles ſhould be ex*raſed againſt therinde, and not praftiſcd againlt the quicke. 
In acaſe lomewhat like vnto this, did Artaxerxes aſlwage and mitigate the ſharpenes of the 
ancient lawes of Perſia, appoynting thatthe Lordes , which had treſpaſſed in their eſtate, 
whereas they were wont to be whipped, they ſhould be ſtripped naked, and their clothes 
whipped for them : and wherethey were accuſtomed to have thcir hairepulled-off ,, they 
ſhould onely have their hatte taken off. The /Egyptians ſo devout and religious, thoughe 
they did ſufficiently ſatisfie divine Tuſtice, infſacrificing painted and counterfet hogges vnto 
t: Anover-hardy invention, to goe about with pifures and ſhadowes to appeaſe God, a 
ſubſtance ſo eſſentiall and divine. I livein an age, wherein we abound with incredible ex- 
amples of this vice, through the licentiouſnes of our civill and inteſtine warres : And reade 
all ancient ſtori:s, be they never ſo tragicall, you ſhall finde none to equall thoſe, wee daily 
ſee praiſed. But that hath nothing made mee acquainted with it. I could hardly bee 
perſwaded , bcfore I had ſeeneit, that the worlde could have afforded ſo marble-hear- 
ted and ſavagc-minded men, that for the onely pleaſure of murther would commit-it; 
then cut, mangle, and hacke others members in pieces : to rouze and ſharpen their wittes, 
to invent vnuſed tortures and vnheard-off torments ; to deviſe new and vnknowne 
deathes, and that in colde blood, without any former enmitie or quarrell, or without any 
gaine orprofit; and onely to this end, that they m:y enjoy the promng ſpeRacle of the 
languiſhing geſtures, pittifull motions, horror-moving yellings, deepe-fetcht groanes, and 
lamentable voycesof adying and drooping man. For,thatis the extreameſt point where- 
unto the crueltie of man mayattaine. F: homs hominem, nonsratus, non timens, tantum /petta- 
turns occidat, That one man ſhould kill another, neuther being angrie, nor afeard but onely 70 looks 
en. As for me, I could never ſo much as endure, withoutremorce and griefe, to ſec a poore, 
fily, and innocent b-aſt purſued and killed, which is hatmeles and voide of defence, 
and of whomwe receiveno offence at all. And as it commonly happneth, that when the 
Stagoe begins to beemboſt, and findes his ſtrength to faile-him, having no other __ 
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left him, doth yeelde and bequeath himſelfe vnto vs that purſue him, with teares ſuing ts 


vs for mercic, 


queſtuque cruentus 
Arque imploranti ſimilis : 
bd W:1th blood from throte,and teares from eyes, 


It ſeemes that he for pittie cryes. PE ESR. ts 
wasevera grievous ſpcRacle vnto me. I] ſeldom take any beaſt alive,butT eive him his liber. 
tie. Pithazorar was wont to buy fiſhes of fiſhers, & birds of fowlers to ſet themfiee avaine, 

| 6 — primogue a cede ferarum 

Incalniſſe puto maculatum {anguine ferrum. 

And firſt our blades in blood embrude I deeme 

with ſlaughter of poore beaſts did reekingſeeme. 

Such as by nature ſhew themſelves bloodie-minded towards harmeles beaſts, witnes a natarall 
propen/ion vnto cynelte. After the ancient Romanes had once cnured themſelves without 
horror to beholde the {laughter of wilde beaſtesin their ſhowes, they came to the murther 
of men and Gladiators. Nature (I feare me) hath of hir owne felfe added vnto mana cer. 
taine inſtin& to humanity. No man taketh delight toſce wilde beaſts ſport and wantonly 
romake much one of another : yet all are pleaſed to {ce them tugge, mangle andenter. 
teare one another, And leſt any body ſhould jeaſt at this ſimphathie, which I havewith 
chem, Divinitic it ſelfe willeth vs to ſhewe them ſome favour. : And conſidering , that 
one ſelfe-ſame maiſter ( I meane that incomprehenſible worldes: framer ) hath placed 
all creatures in this his woondrous pallace for his ſervice, and that they, as well as we, are 
of his houſho'd : I ſay,it hath ſome reaſon ro enjoyne vs,to ſhew ſome reſpet and affeftion 
towards th-m. Py1hagoras borrowed Meremp/ychoſis of the Egyptians, but fince,ithath been 
received of divers nations,and efpeſcially of our Drnides : 

Atorte carent anima,ſemperque priore relicla 

Sede,novis domubut viaunt habitantque recepte. 

Our death-lefle ſoules,their former ſes reſtrained, 

In harbors new live and lodge entertained. 

Thercligion of our ancient Gaules, inferred, that ſoules being eternall, ceaſed nottore- 


' move and change place, from one body to another : to which fantaſie was alſo entermixed 


ſome conſideration ct drvine juſhce.For,according to the ſoules behaviors, during the time 
ſhe had beene with Acxander, they ſaid, that God appointed-it another body to dwell-in, 
cither more orleſle painfull, and ſutable to hir condition, 
muta ferarum 

( ogit vincla pats, truculentos ingerit vrſis, 

Predone/g, lupts, fallaces uulpibus addit. 

eMtgque whiper varios annos per mille figuras 

Egit letheo purgatos flumine tandem 

Rourſus ad humans revocat primordia forme. | 

Dumbe bandes of beaſtes he makes mens ſoules endure, 

Blood-thirſty ſoules he doth to Beares enure, 

Craftie to Foxes,to Woolyes bent to rapes; 

Thus whenfor many yeares, through many ſhapes, 

He hath thew driv'n in Lethe lake at laſt, 


Thempurg'd he turn's to mans forme whence they paſſe. 


- Ifthe ſoulehadbin valiant, they placed-it in the body of a Lionjf voluptuons, in aſwine; 
if fant-hartediina ſtaggeor a hare:if malicious,n afoxe, and ſo of the reſt, vntill that being 
purified by this puniſhment, it reaſſumed and tooke the bodie of ſome other man againe- 


Ipſe ego,nam memini, Troiani tempore bells 
Panthoides Euphorbueram. 
When Troy was wonne,T,as I call co mind, 
' Emphorbus was,and Panthuſonne by kind. 
As touching thatalliance betweene vs and beaſtes, I make no great accoumpt of-it,00! do 
Igreatly admitit; neither of that which divers nations, andnamely ofthe moſt ancieNt rs 
: nobie 
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noble, who haye not onely received beaſtes into their ſocictie, and company, but allow- 
edth:m aplacefarre above themſelves; ſometimes deeming them to bee familiars and favo- 
red of their Gods, and holding themin a certaine awfull relpeR and reverence, more then 
humane,and others acknowledging no other God,nor no other Divinitie,then they.Bellue 4 
barbaris propter beneficium conſecrate. Beaits by the Barbarians were made ſacred for ſome be. 


- nefite. | | 
crocodion adorat 
Pars hac,ullapavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibin, 
So ſacrihic nitet aurea Cercopitheci. 
his country doth the Crocodile adore 

Thatfearecs the Storke glutted with ſcrpents goare, 

Theſacred Babion here, 

In gold ſhape doth appeare. 

hic piſcem flumims,illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur. 
A falh here,whole Townes reverence moſt, 
| A Doggethey honor in that coaſt. 

Andthe very ſame interpretation, that -Plutarke giveth vnto this error,whichis very well 
| taken,is alſo honourable for them. For,he ſaith, that (for example-ſake,) it was neither the 
| Catnorthe Dog, that the Egyptians adored; but that in thoſe beaſts,they worſhipped ſome 
| imageof divinefaculties. In this, patienceand vtility, andin that,vivacity,or (asour neigh- 
bours, the Borgonians, with all Germany )the impatienceto ſee themſelves ſhut-vp: Wherby 
they repreſented the liberty, which they loved and adored, beyond all other divine facultic, 
and ſo of others. But when amongſt the moſt moderate opinions, I meete with ſome dif. 
courſes, that goe about and labour to ſhew,the neere reſemblance betweene vs and beaſtes, 
and what ſhare they have in our greateſt Priviledges, and with how much likely-hood they 
are compared vnto vs,truely I abate much of our preſumption, and am eaſily removed from 
that imaginary Soveraigntic,that ſome give and aſcribe vnto vs aboue all other creatures. If 
all thar,were to be contradiRed, yet is there a kinde of reſpeR, and a general duty of humani- 
tiewhich tieth vs,not only vnto brute beaſts that have life and ſenſe, and are Senſitives, but 
ynto trees and plants,whi chare but Vegctatives. Vnto men we owe [uflice,and to all other cre« 
atures,that are capable of it, grace and bemipnitie, There is a kinde of enter- pp pg com- 
merce, and mutuall bond betweene them and vs. I am not aſhamed nor afraide to declare 
thetenderneſle of my childiſh Nature;which is ſuch,that I cannot well rejet my Dog,it hee 
chance(although out of ſeaſon)to fawne vpon me, or begge of meeto play with him. The 
Turkes have almes, and certaine Hoſpitalls appoynted for bruite beaſts. The Romans had 
a publike careto breed and nouriſh Geeſe, by whoſe vigilancie their Capitoll had beene ſa- 
ved. The Athenians did precizely ordaine,that all maner of Mules,which had ſerved or bin 
employed about the building of their Temple, called Hecatompedsn, ſhould befree, and ſuf- 
fered to feede whereſoever they pleaſed, without any let or empeachment. T he Agrigen- 
tines had an ordinary cuſtome;,ſeriouſly and ſolemnly to bury al ſuch beaſts,as they had held 
deare;as horſes of rare worth and merite; ſpeciall dogs; choyſe or profitable birds, orſuch as 
had but ſerved to maketheir children ſport. And the ſumptuous magnificence, which in all 
other thinzs was ordinary and peculiar vnto them, appeared alſo moſt notablie n the ſtately 
ſumptuouſnes, and coſtly number of monuments ere&ted to thatend, which many ages af- 
ter have endured and beene maintained in pride and ſtate. The Agyptians were wont to 
bury their Woolues, their Dogges, their Ga their Beares, and Crocodiles in holy places, 
embalming their carcaſſes, andattheir deaths to weare mourning weedes for them. Cymon 
cauſed a ſtately-honourable toombe to be erretted for the Mares, wherewith he had three 
times gaind the prize atrunning in the Olimpike games. Ancient Xanripp cauſed his Dog 
to bee enterred ypon a hill by the ſca ſhoare, which ever ſince hath bin named by him. And 
Plutarke(as himſelfe ſaith)made it a matter of conſcience, in hope of a ſmall gune, to ſell or 
ſend an Ox: to the ſhambles, that had ſerved him along time. | 
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T he twelfth Chapter. 


| An Apologie of Raymond Sebond. 


Nowledge is without all'contradiQion,a moſt profitable and chicfe ornament: Thoſ 
who deſpiſe it declare evidently their ſottiſhnes: Yet doe not1 yalueitatſo exceſſive; 
rate, as ome have done; namely Herilk the philoſopher, who grounded his chiefefelicts 
vpon it, and he!d that itlay in her power to make vs happy and wiſe : which I cannothe. 
leeve, nor that which others have ſaide, that Knowledge »5 the mother of all vertue,andthat a 
vice proceedeth of ignerance. Which if it be, its ſubject to alarge interpretation, My houſe 
bath long ſince ever ſtoode open to men of ynderſtanding, and 1S very well knowneto ma. 
ny of them : for, my father,who commaunded the ſame fiftic yeeres and vpward, ſet on fire 
by that new kinde of earveſtnes,wherewith king Frances the firſt embraced Letters, andr;i. 
ſed them vnto credite, did with great diligence, and much coſt , endeyour to purchaſethe 
acquaintance of learned men : receiving & <ntertaining them as holy perſons, and who had 
ſome particular inſpiration of divine wiſedomez colleRing their ſentences and diſcourſesy 
if they had becne Oraclesz and with ſo much more reverence and religious regard, by how 
much leſle authoritie he had to jud$e ofthem: for, hee had no —— of Letters, no 
more than his predeceſſors before him. As for me, I love them indeede, but yet I worſhip 
them not. Amoneſt others, Peter Bune/(a man in his time, by reaſon of his learning,ofhigh 
eſtceme) having ſojourned a few dayes at Aentaigne with my father, 2nd others of his coate, 
being ready to departethence, preſented him with a booke entituled 7 heologia naturalis, foe 
hiber creaturarum magitri Raimonds de Sebonda. And forfomuch as the Ttahian and Spaniſh 
tongues were very familiar vnto him, and that the booke was written in a kinde of latinized 
Spaniſh, whereof diverſe wordes had Latine terminations; he hoped , that with little ayde, 
he mightreape no ſmall profite by it, and commended the ſame very much vnto him , aza 
booke moſt profitable, and fitting the dayesin which he gave it him. It was even at what 
time the new-fangles of Lathe beganne to creepe in favor, and in many places to ſhake the 
foundation of our ancient belicfe . Wherein he ſeemed to be well adviſed, as hewho by 
| diſcourſe of reaſon foreſaw, that this budding dieſcaſe would eafily turne to an execrable 
Actheiſme : For, the yulgar many, wanting the facultic to judge of things by themſclves, 
Cſufferng it ſelfe to be carried away by fortune, and led-on by outw.rd apparances, if once 
C it bepoſleſſcd with the boldneſle rodeſpiſe, and malapertneſle toimpugne the opinions, 
e Which tofore it held in aweful! reverence ( as are thoſe wherein conſiſteth their ſalvation) 
e andthatſome articles of their religion be made doubtfull and queſtionable, they will ſoone 
c andeafily admit an equall vncertainty in all other partes of their beliefe, as they that hadno 
; Other grounded autthoritic or foundation, but ſuch as are now ſhaken and weakened, and 
c- imediately rejeR (as atyrannicall yoke) all impreſſions , they had in former tunes received 
£ by the auhorttic of lawes, or reverence of ancient cuſtome, 
I«cr.l.g.11{0. Nam cupide conculcatur nimi ante metutnn 
That which wefcar'd before too much, 
We gladly ſcorne when tis not ſuch. 

vndertaking thenceforward to allow of nothing, except they have firſt given their voice and 
particular conſent to thefame. My father, a few dayes before his death, lighting by chance | 
vpon this booke, which before he had nevleecd, amongſt other writings commanded mee 
co tranſlatethe ſameinto French. Itiseafie totranſlate ſuch authors, where nothing but 
the matteristo be repreſented; but hard & dangerous,to vndertake ſuch as have added much 
to the grace and oy nn of the language, namely to reduce them into a weaker and poorer 
tongue. It was a ſtrange taske, and new occupation for me : but by fortune being thenat | 

Icifure, and vnableto gaineſay the commandement ofthe beſt father that ever was I came 
cre long (as well as] could) to an end of it : wherein hetooke ſinoular delight,and comman- 


ded the ſameto be printed, which accordingly was after his deceaſc perform ed. I toundthe 


concells 
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conceits ofthe author to beexcellent, the contexture of his worke well followed, and his 
Proje& full ofpietic. Now foraſmuch as diverſe ammuſe themſelves to reade-it, and eſpe- 
ciafly Ladies, to whom we owe melt ſervice, it hathoften beene my hapto help them,when 
they were reading it, to diſcharge the booke of two princpall ebjeicnrhich are broughe 
aganſttheſame. His driftis bold, and his ſcope adventrougfor,he vadertaketh by humane - 
and natural! reaſons, to eſtabliſh and yerifie allthe artides of Chriſtian religion againſt A= 
theiſts. Wherein(to fay truth) 1finde himfo reſolute and ſo happy, as I deemeit a Ing im- 
pollible to doe better in thatargument, and thimke that none equaleth him. Which booke 
ſeerning tome both over-rich and exquifite, being written by an author, whoſe name is ſs 
litle knowne, and of whom, allwe know, is, that he was a Spaniard, who about two hun- 
dred yeeres fince profeſſed Phifickein Thomlon/e. I'd once of Adriamu Trrnebui (2 
manwho knew allchings) what ſuch a bookemightbe, who anſwered, that he deemed the 
ſame to be ſome Quinteflence, extrated from out Saint Thomas Aquinas: For,in good truth, 
onely fach a ſpirit fraught with ſo infinite crudition, and ſo fulof admirable Cabeilci, was 
capable offuch and(o rareimaginations. So itis, that whoſoever be the authour or devi- 
ſer of it (the title whereof ought not without further reaſon to be taken from Sebonde) he was 
a yery ſufficient-worthie man, and endowed with ſundry other excellenc qualities, The 
firſt thing he is reproved for, in his Booke, is, that (briſtuavs wrong themſelves much , in that 
they grownd their beliefe vpon humane reaſons, which ts conceived but by fauh, and by a particnlar 
in{furation of God. Which obj<Ationſcemeth to containe ſome zeale of pietiez by reaſon 
whereof we ought with ſo much more mildenesandregarde, endevour to ſatisficthem chat 
propoſeit. It werea charge, more befitting a man converſant, and ſutable toone acquain- 
ted with the holy Scriptures,than me,whoam altogether ignorant in them. Nevertheleſſe I 
thinke,that even as to a matter ſo divine & high, and ſo much exceeding all humane vnder- 
(tanding;as is this Veritie, wherwith ithath rs the goodnes of Godtoenlighten vs,it is 
moſt requiſite, that he affoordeand lend vs his helpe. And that,with anextraordinaric and 
priviledged favour, that ſo we may the better conceive andentertaine the ſame : For, I ſup- 
poſcthat m-anes meerely humane can no way be capable of itz which if they were,ſo many 
rare and excellent mindes, and fo plenteouſly ſtored with naturall faculties, as have beene in 
timespaſt, would never by cheir diſcourſe, have miſt the attaining of this knowledge. 1 is 


faith onely, which lively and aſſureaty embraceth the high myteries of onr Religion. And no 
man can doubt, butthat itis a moſt excell-nt and commendable —_— properly to ac- 


commodate and fit to the ſervice of our faith, the naturall helpes and humane implements 
which God hath beſtowed vpon-vs. And no queſtionis to be made, but thatitis the moſt - 
honourable employment we can put them vnto z and thatthereis no occupation orintent 
- more worthy a good Chriſtian, than by all meanes, ſtudies andimaginations , carefully to 
endeyour, how to embelliſh, amplific and extend the tructh of his belicfe-and religion. /c 5; 
not enough for vs to ſerve Godin ſpirite and ſoule, we owe him beſides, and wee yeelde vnto 
him a corporall worfhipping; we applic our limmes, our motions, and allexternall things, 
to honour him. The like ought to be done, and we ſhould accompany our faith with all he 
reaſon we polleſſe: Yet alwayes with this proviſo, that wethinke it doth not depend of+vs, 
and that if owe ſtrength and arguments can never attaine to ſo ſupernaturall and'divine.a 
knowledge: Except it ſeize vpon vs, and as it were enter into vs by an extraordinatie infuſt- 
on: And vnlefſcitalſo enter into vs, notonely by diſcourſe, but allo by humane meanes,ſhe 
1s not in her dignitie, nor in her glorie. And verely I fearetherefore, that except this waie, 
we ſhould not enjoy-it. Had wefaſt-holde on God, by the enterpoſition of a lively faithy 
had we hold-faſt on God by himſelfe, and not - Si 3 had weea divinefoundation, then 

ſhould not humane and worldly occaſions have the power ſo to ſhake and totter- vs,as they 
have. Our holde would notthen yeeld to ſoweake a byſterie : The love of noveltiexthe con- 
ſtraint of Princes; the good ſucceſle of one partie; the aſh andcaſuall changing of our opini- 
ons, hould not then have the power to ſhake and alter our beliefe, Ve ſhould not ſuffer the 
ſame to be troubled at thewill and pleaſure of anew argument, C the perſwaſion, no, 
not of all therhetorike that ever was : we ſhonld withſland theſe boiſtrous billowes with an 
inflexible and ynmooveable urges re Pf: | 

Ilbfos flufbu rapes,ut vaſia refunds, 
Et varias circum iatrames diſſipat _ NE 
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As hugerocksdoeregorge thinvetive waves, 
 -Anddiſfipatethe billowes brawling braves, 
- Whichthcle gainſtthole ſtill bellowe out, 
: | Thoſe bring big and ſtanding out 
Ifthis raic of Divinitie did in any ſort touch vs,it would everic where appeare:Not on 
our words, but our ations, would beare ſome ſhewand luſtre of it. Whatſoever ſhoulg pro. 
ccede from vs,mightbeſecnc inlightned with this noble and matchles brightnes. We ſhoulg 
bloſh for ſhame, that in humane ſeRts, there was never any ſo faQtious , what difficulie 
ſtrangeneſle ſoever his do&rine maintained,but would in ſome ſort conforme his behavicy 
and ſquare hislifevntoit: Whereas ſo diuinc and heavenly an inſtitution never markes cy, 
ſtians but by the tongue. And will youſce whether it be ſo? Compare but our maners ynto, 
' Turke,ora Pagan, and we muſt needes yeeld ynto them : Whereas inreſpeCofour rehs; 
ons ſiiperioritie, we ought by much, yea by an ncomparable diſtance,out-ſhine themin ex. 
cellencie: And well might a man ſay,e fre they ſo mit, ſo charitable,and ſo good? Then'muſt they 
be (briftians. All other outward ſhewes and exterior apparences are comron to all religj. 
ons: As hope affiance,events,ceremonies, penitence and martyrdome. The peculiar badge of 
onr truth ſhould be vertue; As itis the heavenlieſt and moſt difficult marke,and worthieſt pro. 
duRion of Verity itſelf. And therfore was our good Saint Lews in the right, when that Fo 
tarian king, who was become a Chriſtian, intended to come to Lions, to kiſle the Popes feet, 
and thereto view the ſanfitie, he hoped to find inour lives and maners, preſently to dirert 
& diſſwade himfromit, fearing leſt our diſſolute maners, and licentious kind of life, might 
ſcandalize him,and ſo alter his opinion fore-conceived of fo ſacred areligion. Howbeit the 
contrary happened to another,who forthe ſame cffeR being come to Rome and there views 
ing the diſlojutcneſle of the Prieſts and people of thoſe dayes,was fo much the more conhir. 
med inour religion;confidering with humſelt what force and divinity it muſt of conſequence 
have, fance it wasable,amid({t{o many corruptions,and ſo viciouſly-poluted hands, to main- 
_ raineher dignitic and ſplendor. Had we bat one onely graine of fauth, wee ſhould then be able 
remoove monntaines from out their place, {anhthe holy Writ. Qur a&tions being guided, and 
accompanied with divinitic, ſhould not then be mecrely humane, but even as our beliefe 
containe ſome wonder-caufing thing. Brevis eſt inifitutio vite honeite beateg,, (icredas. The 
influntion of an honeft and bleſſed life u but ſhort, if a man beleeve . Some make the worldebe- 
leeve, that they beleeve the thing they never do . Others {and they arc the greater number) 
perſwade themſelves they doe ſo, as vnableto conceive what it isto beleeve . Wethinkeit 
ſtrange ifin warres, which at this time doe ſo oppreſſcour ſtate , we ſee the events to floate 
ſo Worgey; and with ſo common and ordinaric a manner to change and alter : Thereaſon 
is, we adde nothing vntoitbut our owne. Juſtice, which ison the one ſide, is vſed butfora 
cloake and ornament; ſhe isindecde alleadged, butnor received, nor harboured, nor wed- 
ded. Sheisas inthe mouth of a Lawycr, and notas ſheoughtin the heart and affeRionof 
the partie. God oweth bis extraordimarie aſſiftance unto faith and religion , and not to onr paſſion, 
Men are but diretors vnto-it, and vic religionfor a ſhew : It ought to be cleane contrarie. 
Doe but markeif we doenot handle it asit were a peeceof waxe, from out ſo rightandlo 
firmearule, to drawe ſo many contrary ſhapes. When was this better ſcene than now-a- 
_ daiesin Frexce? Thoſe which haye taken it onthe1cft, and thoſe who have takenit onthe 
right hand; Such asſpeake the falſe, and ſuch who ſpeakethe truth of it, do ſo alike employ 
and fitte the ſame to their violent and ambitious enterpriſes, proceede vnto it with ſo con- 
formableaprocecding in riotouſnes & injuſtice, that they makethe diverſitic they pretend 
intheir opinions doubtfull, and bard to be believed, in a thing from which depends the con- 
duQt and law of our life. Can a man ſee from oneſame Schooleand Diſc cipline,more voited 
and alike cuſtomes and faſhionsto proceede? View but the horrible impudencic wherewith 
we toſle divinereaſons to and fro, and how religiouſly wee have both rejefted and taken 
them againe,, accordi i hath in theſe publike ſtormes tranſported vsfrom place 
to place. This ſofolemdepropoſition; Wheiher it be lawfyull for a ſubie, for the defence f 
religion, to rebell aud take armes againft bis Prince : Call butto minde, in what mouthes buta 
ewelye-moneth agoe the affirmative ofthe ſame was the chiefe piller of the one parte) the 
negative Was the mainc-ynderproppe of the other ; And liſten now fromwhence o— 
| | | oy 
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meth the voice and inſtrution of one and other : and whether armes datter and dangleſſe 
for this, than for that cauſe. And we burne thoſe men, which (ay, that truth muſt be made 
to abidethe yoke of ourneede: And how much worſe doth Frexce, than ſpeake it > Let vs 
confeſſe the trueth; he that from out this lawfull army ſhould cull out, firſt thoſe who fol= 
low it for meere Zeale of a religious affection, than ſuch as only regard the defence and pro» 
| tetion of cheir countries lawes, or ſervice of their Prince 3 whether hee could everercta_ 
compleate company of armed men. How comes-it to paſle, that ſo few are found ; who 
have ſtill held one ſame wil and progreſle- inour publike revolutions, and that we ſcethem 
nowand then but faintly,and ſometimes, as faſt as they can headlong torunne into the ai- 
on? Andthe ſame men, now by their violence and raſhneſſe,and now through their ſlow- 
' nes, demiſſnes and heavines, to ſpoile, and as it were overthrow our affaires, but that 
; arethruſtinto them by caſuall motives, and particular conſiderations, according to the di- 
| verſities wherewith they are moved? /plainehy perceive, we lend nothing unto devorzon biit the 
' offices that flatter our paſſions. T here is no hoſtttie ſo excellent, as that which is abſolutely 
, Chriſtian. Our zcale worketh wonders, when ever it ſecondeth our inclination toward ha» 
\ tred, crueltic, ambition, avarice, detraQtion, or rebellion. Towards goodnes , benjgnitie, 
| ortemperance, it gocth but tlowly, and azainſtthe haire, except miraculouſly , ſome-rare 
. complexion leade himvnto it, it neither runnes nor flicth to it. Our religion was ordained to 
' roote out vices, but it ſhrowdeth, foſtreth and provoketh themy, As commonly we ſay, We muſt 
not make a foole of God. Did we believe in him, Ifay not through faith, but with a ſimple 
bclicfe, yea (I ſpeakeit to our confuſion) did we but believe and know him, as wee doe att» 
other ſtorie, or as one of. our companions, we ſhould then love him above all other things, 
by reaſon of the infinite goodnes, and vnſpeakable beauty that is,and ſhines in him:HaJhe 
but the ſame place in our affections, that riches, pleaſures, glory and our friends have : The 
beſt of vs doth not ſo much feare to wrong him,as he doth tb injurie his neighbour, his kinſ- 
man,or his maiſter. Is there ſo ſimple amunde, who on the ane ſide having before hinithe 
obie of one of our vicious pleaſures, and on the other to his full viewe, perfe& knowledge 
and aſſured perſwaſion, the ſtate ofanimmortall glorie, that would enter into contention 
of one for the other? And if we often refuſe itthrough meere contempt : for, what envie 
draws vs to blaſpheming,vnleſle 1t b- atall adventures,the envy it ſelfe ofthe offence? The 
Philoſopher Antsthenes, when he was initiated inthe myſteries of Orpheme,the prieſt, ſaying, 
ynto him,that ſuch as vowed themſelves to that rchgion, ſhould after death receive cternall 
and perfet felicities,replicd,if thou beheve-it, why doſt thou not dic thy ſelf? Diogenes more 
roughly(as his manner was,)and furcher from our purpoſc,anſwered the prieſt, who perſwa- 
ded him tobe one of his order,that ſo he might come vato,and attaine the happineſle of the 
other world: Wilt thou have me believe,that thoſe famous men eApeſilans and Epaminondas, 
ſhall be miſerable, and that thou, who art but an afſe, and doſtnothing of any worth, ſhale 
be happy, becauſe thou arta Prieſt? Did we but receive theſe large promiſes of everlaſting 
bleſſednes with like authoritic, as we do a phuloſophicall hoe we ſhould not then have 
deathin that horror as we have: Pre 
Non iam ſevnoriens diſſolvi conquereretur, ee I 
Sed mags ire foras, veitemg, relinquere ut angus 
Ganuderet, prelonga ſenex ant cornua cervas. 
He would not now complaine to be diſſolved dying, 
But rather more rejoice, that now he is forth-flying, 
Or as a Snake his coate out-worne, 
Or as olde Harts, doth caſt his horne. | 
I will be free, would weſay, and bewith /e/#« Chrif. The forcible power of Platees dif- 
courſe, ofthe immortalitic of the ſoule, provoked diverſc of his Schollers vnto death, that o 
they might moreſpeedily enjoy the hopes he told them of. Al which is a moſt evident token, 
that wereceive our religion, but according tq our faſhion,& by our own hands,& no other- 
wiſe than other religions are received. Weareplaced inthe countrie, where it wasin viez 
either we regarde her antiquitie , or the authoritie of thoſe who have maintained the (Aitie 3 
let vs cither feare the men ices, wherewith ſhe threatacth all miſ-beleevers, or l:t vs followe 
her promiſes. Thelc conſiderations ought to be applied and employed to our beleefe, but 
a3 Subſidiaries; they be humane bondes. Another countrie, other teſtimonies, equall _—_ 
| , 
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miſesr alike menaces,might ſemblably imprint acleane contratyreligionin vs : weare hg. 
ans by the ſame title, as we are either Perigordins or Germans. Andas Plato faith, Ther, 
6 F2 ns for NY vntothe knowledge of Go FY 
Dae power, This parte doth not touch or concerne a good Chriſtian : It is or martall and 
world! religions, to be received by a humane convoy. What faith u that like to be which (4. 
wardneſſe of heart doth plant, and weakeneſſe eflabhſhin vs? A goodly faith, that believe ha 
which it beleevcth, onely becauſe it wanteth the courage not to vnbeleeyethefame. A y,. 
dous paſſion, as that of inconſtancie and aſtomthmentis, can it poſhbly ground; 


egullr 
5rodudtion in our mindes or ſoules? T hey cltabliſh (faith he) by the reaſon of their judee. 


——_ — 


ment, that whatſoever 1s reported of hell, or ofafter-comming paines, is buta fidion; bur 
theocalionts maketriall of it, offering itſclte, at what time age or ſickeneſle doth fom- 
ur of their future conditi. 


on "dooth then repleniſh them with an other kinde of beleefe . And becauſe ſuch mpreſ. 
fions make mens hearts fearefull, hee by his lawes, inhibiteth all inſtruQtion of ſuch threar, 
and the perſwaſion, that any evill may come vnto man from the Gods,exceptforhis greater 


, andfora medicinable effeR, whenſoever hefalleth into-it. They report of Bus, that 
Feng infeted withthe Athciſmes of Theodor, he had for a longtime made but amocke. 
rie of religious men; but when death did once ſeize vpon hun, he yeelded vnto the extrea- 
meſt ſuperſtitions : Asif the Gods would either be remooved , or come againe, according 
to Bia buſineſſe. Plato and theſe examples conclude, that wee are brought to belcevein 
God, cither by reaſon, or by compulſion. Atheiſme being a propoſition, as vnnaturall and 
monſtrous as it is harde and vneaſie to beeſtabliſhed inany mans minde, how inſolent and 
ynruly ſoever hee may be. Many have beene ſcene, to have conceived, either through vas 
nitic or fierceneſle, ſtrange and ſeld-knowne opinions, as if they would become reform- 


ers ofthe world, by afteQting a profeſſion onely in countenaunce : whothoughtheybe 


| but from a drvine an 


fufficently fooliſh, yet are they not powerfull enough, to ground or ſettle itin their conſci» 
ences. Yet will not ſuch leavetolift-vp their joyned hands to heaven, give them but a ſtoc- 
cado on their breaſt : and when feare ſhall have ſuppreſt, or ſickeneſle vanquiſhed this l- 
centious fervour of a wavering minde , then will they ſuffer themſelves gently to berecla- 


med, anddiſcreetcly to be perſwaded, to give credite vnto true beliefe and publike exam- 


ples. Adectce ſeriouſly digeſted is onething, andtheſe ſhallow and ſuperficiall impreſli. 
ons another, which, bredde by the diffoluteneſle of aloole ſpirite, do rathly and vacettaine 


ly floate vp and downe the fantaſie ofa man. Oh men moſt braine-ſicke and miſerable,that 
endevourto be worſethan they can! The errour of Paganiſme, and the ignorance of our 


facredtrveth, was the cauſe of this zreat ſoules-fall; but onel 


£ y great in worldely greatnes, 
alſo in this next abuſe,which is, that children and olde men. are found to be mo; wy 


ble or capable of religion, as if it were bredde and had her credite from our imbecili tie. The 
bona i h 


ch ſhould binde onr tuagement, tie our will , enforce and ioyne our ſoules to our (rear, 

ſhould be a bond taking his doublings and forces, not from our conſiderations, reaſons and paſſions, 
yas, compulſion , having but one forme, one countenaunce, andont 

graces which is the amthoritie and grace of God. Now ourheart being ruled, and our ſoulc 
commaunded by faith , reaſon willeth, that ſheedraweall our other partesto theſervice of 
her intent, according to their power and facultic. Noris it likely,but that this vaſt worldes- 
frame muſt beare the impreſſion of ſomemarkes, therein imprinted by the hand of this 
great-wondrous Archite&, and that eveninall things therein created, there muſt beſome 
unage, ſomewhatreſembling , and having coherence with the woorkeman that wrought 
andframed them. Hee hathleft imprintedin theſe high and myſterious workes,, the cha 
rafters of his divinitie : and onely ourimbeciliticis the cauſe, wee can nor diſcover , Not 
reade them. Ttis that which himſelfe telleth vs, Thar by his viſible operations, hee dooth m4- 
wifeit thoſe , that are mviſible to vs. Sebond hath much travelled about this woorthie ſtu- 
dic, and ſheweth vs, That there is noparcell s worlde , that & egeth or ſranieth 


_— It were amanifeſt wronging of Gods goodneſſe, if all this yniverle didvot 
ent and fimpathize with ourbelicfe. Heaven, earth, the elements, our bodies, ov 


foule ; yeaallthinps.elſe, conſpire and agree vnto- : onely the meanes how to make vic 
of them mult befoundour 2 They wi I Rn, \ be wee but capable to 
lefandapttovadaltand. For, thus world is a moſt boly Temple, into which mani brought, 


there 
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there to beholde fatuer and images, not wrought by mortall hand, but ſuch «the ſecret thoughe 
of God hath made ſenſible, as the Sunne, the Starres, the Waters and the Earth, thereby 
to repreſent non ns cot vnto vs. The inviſible things of God (ſaieth SaintPaule ) doe e. 


87E 


videmly appeare by the creation of the worlde , indgmg of bis eternall Wiſedome and Divinitie 


by his workgs. x 
 eMNqueadeofaciem calinon imvidet orbi, 
Ipſe dews,onltuſg, ſues corpuſg, recludit, 
Semper voluendo:ſeg,ipſum mculcat & offert. 
Vtbene coonoſCci oo Aoceatg, videndo 
Dnalts eat Aoceatg, ſnas attendere leges. 
God to the world doth not heay ns face envie, 
But by (till mooving it doth notiſie 
His face and efſence,doth himfelfe applie, 
That he may well be knowne,and teach by ſecing, 7 
How he gocs,how we ſhould marke his decreeing. © © + 
Now our reaſon and humane diſcourſe,is as the lumpiſh and barten matterzand thegrace 
of God is the forme thereof. T'is that, which giveth both faſhion and worth vnto it. Even as 
the vertuous ations of S'vcrates and (ate,are but frivolous and vnprofitable,becauſethey had 
not their end,and regarded not the loue and obechence of the trye creator of all things; and 
namely,becauſc they were ignorant of the true knowledge of God:So is it of our imapinati» 
ons and diſcourſe; they have a kind of body, but a ſhapcleſſg maſfe,without light orfalhion, 
ynleſſe faith and the grace of God be joyned therevnto. Faith, giving a$it were atinQure 
and luſtre vnto Sebonds arguments;makes them the more firme and ſolide : They may well 
ſerve for a direCtion and guide toa yong learner, toleadand ſet him intheright way of this 
knowledge. They in ſomeſortefaſhion and make him capable of the grace of God, by 
meanes whereof our beliefe 13 afterward atchieved and made perfeft. I know a man of au- 
thority,brought vp in letters, who confeſſed vnto me,that he was reclaimed from ont theer- 
rours of -belerving by the Arguments of Sebond.' Andifit happen,they bee diſpoiled of 
this omament, and of the helpe and approbation offaith, and taken but for meere humane 
fantazics,yet to combate thoſe,that headlong are fallen into the dreadfull error, and horrible 
* darkeneſle of irreligion,cucn then,ſhallthey be found as firme and forcible, as any other of 
that condition, that way bee oppoſed againſt them. So that wee ſhall ſtand vpontermes to 
ſay vato our parties, 
$1 meliua quid babes accerſe vel imperiam fer, Hor.l. 1.ehiſt.q, 
If you have any better,ſcnd for me, " 
Or elſe that I bidde you contented be. 
Let themeither abide the force of our proofes,or ſhew vs ſome others, vppon ſome other 
ſubje&,better compa ahd more full. I haveinamaner vnawares halfe engaged my fcltein 
the ſecond objeRion,towhich I had purpoſcd to frame an anſwer for Seboud, Some ſay his 
Arguments are weake, andſimple-to verifie what he woulde, and vndertake tofront him eaſily. ,j, -.,,.1,1;.. 
 Suchfellowes muſt ſomewhat more roughly be handlcd : for they are more dangerous, and &ioz, , 
more malicious then the firſt. Man doth willingly apply other mens ſayings to the advan- 
tage ofthe opinions he hath fore-judgedin himſelfe. To an Atheiſt all writings make for A- 
theiſme. He with his owne VenomemnfcRech the innocent matter. Theſe have ſome pre- 
occupation of judgement that makes their taſte wallowiſh, and taſtcleſſe, to conceive the 
reaſons of Sebond. Asfor therelt, they thinke to have faire play offered them , if they have 
- free libertie tocombate our religion with mecreworldly weapons ; which they durſt not 
charge,did they beholde hirin hir Majeſtic, full of auQhoritic and commaundement. The 
meanes I yſc to ſuppreſle this frenzie, and which ſecmeth the fitteſt for my purpole, is to 
bruze, to cruſh, and trample this pride and fierceneſſe of man vnder-foote:and violently to 
pull out of their hands, the filly weapons of their reaſon, to makethem ſtoope, and bite and 
ſnarle at the ground, vnder the auRhoritic and reverence of Gods Majeſtie. Only to bir be- 
longeth ſcience and wiſedome, it is ſhe alone can judge of hir ſelfe; and from her wee ſteale 
whatlocyer we repute, value, and countour ſelyesto be. 
Oy tyag is proyiiuy 6 Obs whye anvoy n bavley, 
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Offgreater,better, wiſer mind than be, , | 
 'Godcanabideno mortall man ſhould be. Bet. 

. Letvs uppreſſethis over-weening,thefaſt foundation of the tyrannie of thewickeq ſpi. 

tit: Dew /aperbs reſiftit: humilibus antem dat yratianm. Goa refiſteth the proude, bat giveth yrace 
to the bumble . Plato ſaith, That intelligence tv inall the Gods , but little or nothing at all inmen 

| Meane-whileit isa great comfort vntoa Chriſtian man,toſec our mortall implements, md 
fading tooles,ſo fitly ſorted to our holy and divine faithy that when they are employed tothe # 
mortall and fading ſubjeQs of their Nature.they are never more forciblie, nor more joyntlie 
appropriated vnto them. Letys thenſcewhether man hath any other ſtronger reaſonsin 
his power, then Sebondes,and whether it lie in him, by argument or diſcoyrſe,to comets any 

_ certainty. For, Saint eAugaFtine, pleading againſt theſe kind of men, becauſe he would vp- 
braidethem with thcir injuſtice,in that they hold the partes of our beliefeto be falfe,and thae 
our reaſon faileth in eſtabliſhing them. And to ſhew,that many things may bee, andhaye 
beene, whereof our diſcourſe can never ground the nature and the caulſcs;He Propoſeth and 
ſetteth downe before them certaine knowen and vndoubted experiments, wherinman con. 
fellethtoſee nothing;which hee doth; asall things elſe, with a curious and ingenious ſearch, 
More muſt be done,and they muſt be taught, thatto convince the weakenefle of their reas 
ſon,we neede not goe farrre to cull outrare examples: And that itis ſo defetive and blinde, 

as there isno facilitic ſo clezre, that is cleare enough vnto hir;that eafie and vneaſieis all one 

to hir; that all ſubjets equally, and Nature m Generall difavoweth hur juriſdiftion, and in. 
terpoſition. What preachcth trugh vnto vs,when it biddeth vs flie and ſhunneworldly phi. 
lolophie;zwhen itſo often telleth s.that a/ our wiſdome t but felly before Godythat of al vanities, 
mani the greateih, that man who preſumeth of hu knowledge, doth not et know what knowledge 
#:and that man, who u xothig gf he but thinke to be ſomething, ſeduceth and deceivert himſelfe? 
T heſeſentences of the Holy-Gholſt, doc{olively and manifeſtly expreſle, what Iwould. 
maincaine.as I ſhould neede noother proofe againſt ſuch as withall ſubmiſſion and obey. 
ance would yeeld to his authoritie. Buttheſc will needs be whipt to'their owne coſt, and 
cannot abide their reaſon to be combated, but by it ſelf. Let vs now but conſider man alone, 
without other help,armcd but with his owne weapons, & vnprovided of the grace & know- 
ledge of God,which is ali his honour,all his {trengh, and allthe ground of his being. Letys 
ſee what hold-faſt,or free-hold he hath in this gorgeous,and goodly equipage. Let him with 
thevtmoſt power of his diſcourſe make me vnderitand, vyppon what foundation , heehath 
built thoſe great advantages and ods, he ſuppoſeth to have over other creatures. Who hath 
perſwaded him,thit this admirable mooving of heavens-vaults; thatthe eternal light oftheſe 
lampes ſofiercely rowling over his headz that the horror-moving and continuall motionof 
this infinite vaſte Ocean , were eſtabliſhed,and continue ſo manie ages for his commoditic 


and ſervice?Is it poſſible toimagineany thing fo rediculous, as this miſerable andwretched 
creature,which is not ſo much as maiſter of himſclfe, expoſcd and ſubje&t to the offences of 
all things , and yct dareth call himſelfe Maiſter and Emperour ofthis V niverſe ? In whoſe 
power itis not to know the leaſt part of it muchleſſe to commaund the ſame. And _ 
vilcdge,which he ſofondly challengeth,to bethe only abſolute creature in this huge wor 
frame, patfe&ly able toknow theabſolute beautic,and ſeverall partes thereof and thatheeis 
onely of power to yeeld the great ArchiteRthercof, duc thankes for it,and to keep account 
both of - receipts andlayings out of the world. Who hath ſealed him this patent?Let him 
ſhew vs his letters of priviledge, forſo noblc and fo greata charge. Have they beene gran- 
ted onely infavour of the with ? Thenconcerne they but a few. Are the fooliſh and wic- 
: ked wotthie of ſo extraordinarie a favour? Who being the worſt part of the world, ſhould 
Cre.nat.Deoled they be prefcrred beforethercſt? Shal we belceve him; Dnorum yitur cauſa quis daxerit ef- 
fetium eſſe mundum? Eorum ſcilicet animantinm,que ratione vtuntur. ' Hi ſunt dig &+ homines,qu- 
bus prefetlo mbil eft melinu. For whoſe cauſe then ſhall a max ſay, that the worlde marmade? It 
ſooth for thoſe creatures ſake which have the w/e of reaſon:Thoſe are Gods and men they whom aſs 
ſwredly nothing is better. We hal nevei ſufficiently baffle the impudency of this conjoinng- 
 Butſeely wretch,what hath he in him worthy ſuch an advantage? To conſider the incovp- 
tible life of the celeſtiall bodies, their beautic, greatneſſe, and agitation, continued with ſo 
juſt and regular a courſe; 
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T ewpla ſuper, flell/qne micanibute/Ethcrafixum, 

Et venit in mentem Lune Soliſque viarum. 

When we of this great world the heavenlie-temples ſee 
Abeve-vs and the skies with ſhine-ſtarres fixt tobe, 
And markein our diſcourſe, 

OfSunne and Moone the courle. 


To conſider the power and domination, theſe bodies have,not onely vpponourlives, and 
condition of our fortune. 
Fatla etenim & vites hominum ſuſpendit ab aſtris. Manil. aftron, 
For on the ſtars he doth ſuſpend: | ub. 3.58. 
Of men,the deedes,the lives,and end. - 
But alſo over our diſpoſitions and inclinations, our diſcourſes and wills, which they rule, 
provoke, and mooveatthe pleaſure of their influences,as our reaſon findes and teacheth vs. 
ff ſpeculataque longe- Manil. aftron, 
Deprenait tacit dominantia legibus aftra. 97h | lib, 1, 63, 
Et totum alterna mundum ratine moveri, 
Fatorumque vices certis diſcernere fgnis. 
By (pe rins itfrom farre diſcern s, 
How ſtar's by ſecret laws do guideour ſterns, 
And this whple world is mooy'd by entercourſe 
And by ſure ſignes of fates to know the courſe.-: + | 
| Seeing that not aman alone,nor a King only, But Monarchiesand Empires, yea,and all 
this world below is moovedat the ſhaking of one of the leaſt heavenly motions. - 


Onantaque quam parvi faciant diſcrimina mot: - Manil. aſtron, 


Tantum eſt hoc regniem quod regibus imperat ipſis. lb. 4-93s 
How little motions make, how different affteRion: F=57 
So great this kingdome is, that hath Kings in ſubjeQion. 
If our vertue, vices, ſufficiencie and knowledge, and the ſame diſcourſe wee make ofthe 
power of the Planets, and the compariſon berweene them and ys , commeth as out reaſon 


judgeth by their meane and through their favour. 
| furut alter amore, h 
Et pontum tranare poteſt &-wertere Troiam, ot bo "_ , ny TO 
eAlterin ſors et ſcribendis legibus apta: © TO ts 
Ecce patrem natiperimunt nato/g, parentes, | 
| CMutuag, arneati coeunt in vulnere fratres, 
' Non noſtrum hoc bellum eſt ,copuntnr tanta movere, 
Tnque [ua ferripana acerandaque membra, 
Hoc quoque fatale e#t ſic ipſum expendere fatum. 
One with love maddcd,his love to enjoy, 
Can croſle the ſeas,and over-turne all Troy 
Anotherslot is to ſetlawes ſevere. | 
L oe ſonnes kill fathers, fathers ſonnes deſtroy,” 
Brothers for mutuall woundes their armes doe beare, 
Such warreis not our owne,forc't are we to-it, 
Drawneto our ownepaines, our owne lmbes to teare; 
Fates ſo tobſerve tis ai muſt doe-t, | 
If we hold that portion of reaſon, which we have, from the diſtribution of heaven, how 
can ſhe make vs equall yntoit? How can ſhe ſubmit his eſſence and conditions vnto our 
knowledge > Whatſocver we beholdin thoſe huge bodies doth affrightvs : Que moltio, Cice Net. Dev, 
gue ferramenta, quiveHes, que machine, qu: mimſtri anti operis fuerunt * What workemanſhip ? . Gn 
What yron-braces ? What mame beames, what engines? What /Maſons and Carpemers, werero 
ſo great aworke ? Why doe we thendeprive them of ſoule,of life,and of diſcourſe ? Have we 
diſcoverdor knowne any vnmoveable or inſenſible ſtupiditic in them? We, who haveno _ 
commerce but of obedience withthem ? Shall we ſay, w< have ſeencthe vie of arefonable 
foule,in no other creature,butinman? What? Have weſcene any thing comp:rable tothe 
Sunne? Leaveth he to be, becauſe we have ſcene —_— ſcmblable vncoit? And _= he 
ET. leave 
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leave his moving, becauſt his equallis no where tobefound ? Ifthat which we have; 

ſcene,is not, ous Lnorledge 1s wonderfully abridged ? Owe ſunt tante Animianguſtic ? Wha 
narrownes of any btart is ſuch ? Be they not dreames of humaine vanine, to make aceleſtial 
earth, or world of the Moone? As Anaxagorardid ? And therein to plant worlely habin. 
tions, and as Plato and Plutarke doc, erre&t their colonics for our vie 2 And to make of our 


Sex. ira.lib, 2, knowne carth a bright-ſhinir 14 planet ? Inter catera mortalitatis mcommoda, & hoc eſt caligs ; 


cap.y. 


Sen.epiſt.65. 


mentium : nec tantiem neceſſitas errands, ſederrorum amor. Among other diſcomodines of our 
mortalitie this ts one, there ts darkenes m our mmnades, and . en onely a ny of erring but s 
love of errors. {orrmptible corpus ap granat ammam, remit terrana inhabitatio (es 
NT i Oe ants bo doth over lode our ſoule,and our dwelling on earth —_ 
downe our ſexce, that ts ſet tothinke of many matters. Preſumption is our naturall and or; i. 
nall infirmitic. Of all creaturer nan ts the moſ miſerable and fraile,and therewithall the youlf 
and diſdainefulleſt. Who perceiveth and ſecth himſelfe placed here, amidſt the filth andmire 
£of the world. faſt tid@and naiſedTo the worſt, molt ſenceles,and drooping part of the world, 
: in the vileſt corner of the houſe, and fartheſt from heayens-coape, with thoſe creatures, tha 
; are the worſt of the three conditions and yet dareth imaginarily place himſelfe abouethe 
; circle ofthe Moone,and reduce heaven vnder his feete. Luthrough thevaniti ofthe "Iv 
{.magination, that he dare equal himfdfe to God, that he aſcribeth divine conditionsvnto 
# himſelfe, thathe ſcleeth & ſeparateth-himfelfe from out theranke of other creatures ito 
which his fellow-brethren and compeeres, he cuts out and ſhareth their parts, and allotteth 
, them what portion of meanes orforces he thinkes good. How knoweth he by thevenuy 
of his vnderſtanding theinward and ſecretmotions of beaſts? By what compatifonfrom 
them to vs doth he condude the brutiſhnes, he aſcribethvntothem 2 When yo Playing 


- with my Cat, who knowes whether ſhe have more ſporte in dallying with iT, thenThave 
- meer —Wrent amine with bit? ertaine one another with mutuall apth trickes, If I have my 
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oure to begin or toTefule, ſo hath ſhe hirs. Plaro inſerting forth the golden age vnder $4 
turne, amoneſt the chicfe advantages that man had then, reporteth the communication he 
had with beaſts, of whom enquiring and taking inſtruftion, he knew thetrve qualities, and 
differences of every one of them: by, and from whomhe- got an abſolute vnderſtanding 
and perfe&t wiſedome, whereby heled a happier life, then we can doe. Can we have a bet. 
ter proofe te judge of mans impudencie, touching beaſts? This notable Author was ofo- 
pin:on, that in the ercateſt part of the corporall forme, which nature hath beſtowed on 
them,ſhe hath onely reſpected the vſe ofthe prognoſtications, which in his daies were there- 
by gathered. Thatdcfc& which hindreth the communication betweene:them and vs, why 
may it notas well be in vs, as in them? Ttisa matter of divinationto oveflc in whomthe 
fultis, that we vnderſtand not one another, For, we vnderſtind them vo morethenthey 
'vs. By thelamercaſon, may they as welleſteeme vs beaſts 35 wethierm; Tris no great ware 
'vell if we vnderſtand them not:nd more doe wethe comiſh, the Welch, or Iriſh. Yethave 
ſome boaſted that they vnderſtood ther, as Apollonina T hyaners, Melampus, Tire/1a, Thales 
and others. Andifit be (as Coſmographers reporte) that there are nations, who receive and 
admita Dogge to be their King, it mult neceſſarily follow, that they give a certaine inter- 
pretation to his voice and moving. We muſt note the paritie that is betweene vs. We have 
ſome meane ynderſtanding of their ſenſes, fo have beaſts of ours, about the ſame meaſure. 
They flatter and faunc vpon vs,they threat, and entreatevs, ſo doe we them. Touching 0+ - 
ther matters,we manifeſtly perceive,that thercis a full and perfet communication awoneſt 
them, and that notonely thoſe of one ſame kinde vnderſtand one another, but evenſuchas 
arc of d&iffcrent kindes, | | 
| Et mute pecudes,& denique ſecle fertrum 
Diſſimiles fuernnt voce; variaſque cluere 
Cura metus ant dolor oft aut cr iam gandia pliſcunt. 
Whole heard's (though dombe)of beaſts, both 1wilde and tame 
Ve divers voices,diffrent ſounds to frame, 
As joy,orgriefe,orfeare, 
|  Vpſpringing paſſions beare. | 
By one kinde of barking of a Dogge, the Horſe knoweth he is anerie 3 by another voice 
of his, he is nothing diſmaide. Even in beaſts, that have no voice at all, by the reciprocal 


kindnes, 
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which weſce in them,we eaſily inferre;there is ſome other meane ofentercommis - _ 
pre" their jeſtures treate, and pare roms diſcourſe. . RO - ws. 
Non alia long? ratione 41que pſa videtur | 4.3 ©. room 
Protrahere ad geſtum pucrotinfantia lngue. bugs {i .} 
Nootherwiſe,thcn, for they cannot ſpeake, = | & 
Children are-drawne by fignes their mindes to breake.. LT 
And why not, as well as our dombe-men diſpute, argue, andtell hiſtories by ſignes ?.I: 
haveſecneſome ſo readie, andſo excellent init, that(in good ſooth) they wanted nothing to' 6 
have their meaning perftcQly vnderſtoode. Doe we not dailyſee lovers with the lookes and — 
rowling of their eyes, plainelyſhew when they are angrie or pleaſed, and bow they entreate,, = 
 andthanke one another ,afſigne meetings,and expreſle any paſſion ? Eon Wee t Et tine: 
E'lſdentio ancor [uole | 
Hamer prieghi & parole, 
- Stlencealſo hath a way, Yer 
|  Wordsandpraiersto convay. wt | "_ 
What doe we with our hands? Doe we not ſue andentreate, promife and performe, cal —_ by * | 
men vnto us, diſcharge them, bid them farweall,and be gone,threaten,pray,beſecch,deny, # F OIGPE 
refuſe, demaund, admire, number, confeſle, repent, feare, be aſhamed, doubt, mſtrug,' Fi x 
commaund, encite, encovrage, ſweare, witnes, accuſe, condemne, abſolve, injurie,deſpiſe,,? — — 1, __ 
defie, deſpight, flatter, aplaude, bleſſe, humble, mocke, reconcite, recommend; exalt, ſhews'? | * -; * 
ladnes, rejoyce, complaine, waile, ſorrow, diſcomfort, diſpaire, cry-out, forbid, declare > 
lence and aſtoniſhment ? And what not 2 With fo great variation, and amplifying, as if. / 
they would contend with the tongue. And with our head,doe we not enviteand call to-vs;; / 
diſcharge and ſend away, avowe, diſavowe, be-lie, welcome,honour; worſhip,diſdaine, de«: » 
maund, dire, rejoyce, affirme, deny, complaine, cheriſh, blandiſh, chide, yeeld;ſubnne;' , 
brag boaſt, threaten, exhort, warrant, aſſure, andenquire 2 What do we with our eye-lidsz- / 
And with our ſhoulders? To conelude,there is no motion,nor jeſture,thatdoth not ſpeake,'s 
andſpeakes ina language , very eafie, and without any teaching to be vnderſtoode : nay, 
whichi more, itisa language common and publiketo all : whereby it followeth (ſeeing 


» 1 


the varietie, and ſcverall vſe it hath from others) that this muſt rather be deemed che pro-: 


perand peculier ſpeech of humanenature. T omit that, which n:ceſlitic in time of necde;* 
doth particularly 1nſtru& and ſodainely teach ſuch as neede-it; and the alphabers vpon. 
fingers, and grammars by jeſtures ; and the ſciences, which are onely exerciſed and expreſ- 
ſedby them : andthe nations P/mie reporteth. to haye no other ſpeech. An Ambaſlador 
of the Cittic of Abadere, after hz had talked along time vnto Agi King of Sparta, ſaid thus 
vato him : O King,what anſwer wilt thou that I beare backe vnto our cittizens? Thusfan«: 
ſwered he)that I have ſuffred thee toſpeakeallthou wouldeſt,and as long as thou pleaſedſt, 
without ever ſpeaking one word. Is notthis a kinde of ſpeaking ſilence, and eafte tobe vn-- 
derſtoode? And as br other matters ; whatſufhciencie is there in vs, thatwe muſt not ac- 
knowledge fromthe induſtrie and labors of beaſts? Can there be a more formall, and better 
ordred policie, divided into ſo ſeverall charges and offices, more conſtantly entertained,and 
better maintained, then that of Bees ? Shall weimagine, their ſoorderly diſpoſing of their 
ations, and mannaging of their vacations, have ſo proporcioned and formall acondu& 


Sx 
without diſcourſe,reaſon and forecaſt ? 


Has quidam ſignis atque hec exempla ſequnti, 

Eſſe apibus partem drvine mentis,C hauſtns 

e/Ethereos dixere. 

Someby theſe fignes,by theſe examples moved, 

Said that in Bees there is and may be proved 

Some taſte of heav'nly kinde, 

Parte of celeſtiall minde. | 

The Swallows,whichat the approch of ſpring-time,weſee to prie,to ſearch,and ferret al 

the corners of our houſes; isit without judgement they ſeeke, or without diſcretion , they 
chuſe from out a thouſand places,that which is fitteſt for them, to buildetheir neſts and lodge 
n? Andin that prettie-cunning contexture,and admirable framing of their houſes, wo 
birds rather fit themſelves with around, then a ſquare figure, with an obtuſe, then a right 

| en angie, 
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they knewe boththe comoditics and effeAtsofthem? Wouldthey( 3 
y moiſtnes ofthe other ? Would they floore their pallace with moſſe or downe, except 
* they fore-ſawe,that the tenderpartesofthar g-ones,ſhall thereby lie more loft and eafie 
9 4 Would they ſhroud and ſhelterthemſelves ſtormic weather, and builde their cabbing 
® fl © þ oward the Eaſt,valeſle they knew the different conditionsof windes, and conſidered? 
P ' 5<r2 Groeare motchealthfull and ſafe for them, then ſome others > Why doththe- Spider fpin 
cvs 16; w#L kir artificiall webbethickein oneplace, and thinin another ? And now vſcth one, and then 
[257 , NNnocher knot,except ſhe had an imaginane kinde of deliberation, fore-thought and cond. 
WE (9-44 W fron? Weperceive by the greater partof their workes, what excellencie beaſts haveover. 
7-209 * #1 $.a0d how weake our art and ſhort our cunning-is, ifwe goeaboutto imitatethem. We 
A -o ey »0+ ® ſeenotwithſtanding,even in our groſeſt workes, what ficulties we employ inthem and how 
M44 *-our minde employcth the vttermoſt of hir $kill and forces in them: why ſhould we not 
- > thine 2s much of them ? Wherefore doe weattribute the workes, which excell whatever 
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ve" £2 we can performe.cither by nature or by arte,vnto a kinde of vaknowne, naturall and ſeri 
= foX:r 405 richnaton ? Wherem vnawars, Wc ove them a great advantage over-vs, to inferre , thatnz- 
na $6 [7 ee by a certaine loving-kindnes, leadeth: and accompanicth them (asit were bythe 
M's L a "cvs to the hazard of fortunes And by art to queſt, and finde-out thoſe things, thaarebe- 
Phy ) re f-«hoouefulland 'neceſſaric for-our preſervation: and therewithall denieth vs the meanes, to 
| attaineb 


)yate dllthe ations and commodities of their lifez and that ſhe forſakahand leaveth 


arjy inflitution and contention of fpirit,to the naturallſufficiencie-of brutc beaſts; 
Sothat TIES ſtypiditie, doth in all comodities excecde, whatſoever our divincin- 
tclligence can effeRt,- Verely,by this accoumpt, wemight have juſt cauſe and great reaſon, 
co terme hir amoſtimjuſtand partiall tepdatne;/ Bur there is no ſuch thing,qur policie is not 
fo deformed and diſordered. Narwre hath generallyembraced all bir creatures: Andthere is 
not any, butſhebath amply ſtored with all neceſſaric meanes for the preſervation ofgheir 
being: For,the dailyplaintes;which Ioften heare men mgke(when the licence of their con- 
ccites,dothfometimics tailc ya m abovetheclowdes,andthen headlong tumble them downe, 
eycnto the: Antipodes iming; that man is the onely forſaken, and out-caſt creature, 
naked on the batc earth, faſt-bound and ſwathed, having nothing to cover and arme him 
ſlfe withall.but the ſpoile of others; whereas Nature bath clad and mantlcd all othercrez- 
tuces3 ſome with ſhelles, ſome with huskes, with rindes, with hairg, with woo!l;with ſtingy, 
with briſtcs, with hides, with moſſe,with fethers, with skales,with fleeces, and with ſilkeac- 
cording as their qualitiemightneede, or their condition require: And hath fenced and armed 
them, with clawes, with nailes, with talents, with hoofes, with teeth, with ſtings, and with 
hornies,both to aſſade athers, and to defend themſelves: And hath more-over inſtrufted | 
them in every thing fit andrequiſit for them, asto ſwim, to runine,to creepe, to flie, torowe. 
tebcllow, andto fing: where'as-man onely (Oh ſilly-wretched man) can neidiergers 
nor ſpeake, nor ſhift, nor feede himſclfe, valceſſe itbe to whine and weepe onely, except he 
| ' Tamporre pur vi ſevia proiefluu ab undue 
 Navite nude bumiiacet infans indigus ons 
Nexibuc ex alvo matris naturaprofudit, 
Jagitngue locynn lugubri complet ot equum et 
Cui tenim invitareſtet tranſire malorum: 
At varie creſcunt pecudes armenta fff eque, 
Nee crepitacula Hoa Ay efl nec cuiquamaghpubenda eft 
Alme natricu b atque infrafla loquela : 
Nec varia querun veftes pro tempore cli: 
Denique non armiu ops: efl non menibus attic f 
Tellus ipſap arit naturaque dedale rerum. 
An infanc ke aſhipmwracke ſhip-boy caſt from Scaſe, 
Lies naked on the ground.and | 5” ah all 
Thehelpes of vitall ſpirit, when nature with ſmall caſe 
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 Ofthrow's,toſce firſt light,from hir wombe lets himfall, -* 
 Thenasis meete,with morn'full cries he filles theplace, #- 
For whom ſo many ills remaine in his hvesrace. 
But divers heards of tame and wilde beaſts foreward ſpring, me 
_  Norneedethey rattles, nor of nurces cockring-kinde _ 
| Theffattring. broken ſpeech their lulluby neede ſing. 
Nor ſeeke they divers coats,as divers ſeaſons binde. 
Laſtly no armor ncede-they,nor high-reard wall a 
Whereby to guardethcir owne,fince all things vnto all 425d 2m _ 
| Worke-maiſter naturedoth produce, EE ACT a 
7 Andtheearth largely to their vſe. Hb Hilger o at ».4 
Such complaints arefalſe : Thereisa greater equalitic,and more vnifarmerelationinthe**,% pf wnite I 
policic of the world. Ourkinneis as ſufficiently provided with hardnes agai ſt the injurieshqol Gu $0n d 
of the wether,as theirs; Witnes divers nations, which yet never knew the vie of dothes. Our# DEWAY 
ancient Gaules were but ſlightly appareled, no more are the Iriſh-men, our neighbors, inſo 
coldea climate : Which we may better judge by our ſelves; for, all thoſe parts ofour body, 
we are pleaſed to leave bare to winde and wether,are by experience foundable to endure-its FA ©” pots 
If there be any weakepart in vs, whichin likelyhoode ſhould ſeeme to feare cold, it oughs ple gen os 
to be the ſtomake, where diſgeſtion is made: Ourforefathers vſcd to have it bare, and our wed: or « 
Ladies(as daintie-nice as they be)are many times ſeencto goopen: breaſted, as lowe as their. og 
navill, The bandles and {wathes about our children are no moreneceſlarie : And the mo» od Cop 
thers of Lecedemonia, brought-vpthcitsin all libertie and looſenes of moving their limmes;*. <4, Fd £ 
without ſwathing or binding. Our whining,our puling and our weeping is commontob apadeifiy Geo.3. 
moſt creatures, and divers of them areoftenſecne to waile and grone a long time after meg w/o 
birth, forſomuch as itis a countenance fitting the weaknes wherein they feele them | 
As for the vie of cating,and feeding,.itisinvs,asinthem,naturall and withgu t pactingFe —_ 
Sentit enim vim qui/que ſuam quam peofſit abuti. + : 
For every one ſoone-vnderſtanding is. a Haut wu 
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Who will make queſtion,that a child having attained theſtrengthto # :mſelfc,6 le WE 'M 4. 


not queſt for his meate,and ſhift for his drinke 2 Theearth withoutlabor or tilbng doth ſuf-,7 

ficiently produce and offer him as much as he ſhallneede. Andif not atall times,no more 

doth the vnto beaſts witnes the proviſion, weſecthe Antesand other filly creatcuresy:; ti a0; 

make againſt the cold and barren feaſons of the yeare. The nations, that have lately bin diſs free "4; ”* . ſigh” wa 
covered, ſo plenteouſly ſtored with all maner of naturall meate and drinke, without care or Ft W 
labor, teach vs, that bread is not ouronely foode : And that without toyling, our compmo 1000- way Sb 4 | 
mother nature, hath with great plentic ſtored vs with whatſoever ſhould be ncedefull LEE Bet,, a5 2 an 


yea,as it is moſtlikely, moreritchly, and awply, then yow adaies ſhe doth, that we have ad-22-4., #2 $a 
ded ſo much art vnto it :. gh; S: ag aD toe OF too RTENES i 
Et tellus Fruges awe lata. TPP. of as Fs. >arhdlh, 4 
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Sponte ſua primum mortalibus ipſa creaus 
Ip/a dedit dulce: fetus, pabulaleta, 
Dug nuzc vix neſtrograndeſcunt aulta labore, 
Conterimuſque boves & vites apricolarum. 
The earth.it ſelfe at firſt ofth'owne accord 
Did menrich vineyards,and cleane fruiteaffoord. 
It gave ſweete of-ſprings foode from ſweeter loyle 
Which yet ſcarſc greater growefor all our toyle, 
% Yettire thereatiwe doe, | 
Both plowmens ſtrength and Oxen too. dr 
| The gluttonous exceſle, & intemperatelayiſhnes of our appetite exceeding al the nven« 
8 tions, we endeyor to finde-out, wherewith to Flu and cloy theſame. As for armes and wez- 
pons,we have more, that benaturall vnto vs, thenthegreatcſt part of other beaſts: We have 
more leyerall motions of limbs, and naturally, without teaching: We reape more ſerviceable 
vic of them, thenthey do: Thoſe whichare trained vp to fight naked, are ſcencheadlong 


to calt themlclyes into the ſame hazardsand dangers, as wedoce. If ome beaſts excell mo 
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3 <Fnatits teaching nan t doth \ 
We hath ſomche onely vſethfor that purpoſe) which he heedg. 
* - "Oy ſparath, an es them to other ſervice : When Bulls prepare themſelves to fight, 
cy raiſe, ſcatter the duſt aboutthem: T wilde Boare whetghi, 
with the Crocodile, he walloweth his bodie; 
harden ypon him, which he doth ſooften, thatarg 
him in ſteade 
with wood 
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reſſe, and ſpeachto vtter his conceits : Anditisnotto beimagined, that nature hathrefy, 
ſed vs that meane,and barred vs that helpe,which ſhe hath beſtowed vpon many and Fen 
other creatures : For, whatis that faculne,wefecin them, when they ſeeme to complaeto 
*. tejoyce;tocall one vnto another for help,and bid one onother to loving pam comm. 
monly they doe) by the vſe of ther voice, but a kinde of ſpeech? And ſhallnot they ſpeake 
' among themſelves, that ſpeake and vtter cheir minde vnto vs, and we tothem? Howmz. 
ny wajes ſpeake we vnto our Dogges,and they feeme to ynderſtand and anſwere-vs > With 
another language, and with other names ſpeake we vnto, and call them, then we doe ou 
Birds, our Hogges, our Oxen, our Horſes, and fuch like ; and according to their differen 
» kindes we changeour Idiome. h 
I Coſi per entro loro ſchiera bruna 
* S ammuſa | una con [ altraformica, 
. , Forſe aſpiar lor via, lor fortima. 
"=" So Ants amidſttheir able-colored band 
- *** One withanother wouthto mouth conferre, 
ey Hap'ly their way, or ſtate to vnderſtand. 
ws Meſcemeththat Laftartidoth not onely attribute ſpeech vnto beaſts, but alſo laugh- 
* "ing. Andtheſame difference of tongues, which according to the diverſitic of countriesis 
. >, found amongſt vs, is alſo found amengſt beaſts of oneſame kinde. Arifforle tothatpurpole 
Snag © -alleageth the divers calles or purres of Partriges, according to the ſituation of their place 
pe of breeding: - | 
ES SOL Varieque vollicres : 
a Joc IR. - | Longealiau abo lobes tempore veces, 
"4 Et partim mutant cum tempeſt atibu una 
Rancs/onos cantns. —- 
. +> .Anddiyers birds, ſend-forth much divers ſound's 
' * - Agdi nez,and partly change the grounds, 
Oftheir hoarce-ſounding ſong, | 
| 7 As ſcafons change a-long, © 
Butit would be knowne, what language ſuchachild ſhould ſpeake : and what ſomere- 
by divination, hath no greatlikelyhood. Andifagainſt this opinion, a man wouldaÞ 
cage vnto me,that ſuch as arenaturally deafe, ſpeakenot atall : Tanſwere,that itis not onely | 
becauſe they could not receivetheinſtruRtion of the word by their eares, but rather, in - 
mnch as the ſenſc of hearing, whercof they are deprived, hath ſome affinitiewith thaof 
(peaking, both which with a naturall kinde of ligament or ſeame; hold and are faſtncd toge- 
er: Inſuch ſort, as what weſpeake, wemuſt TY ſpeake it vnto ourſelves, anf beforew 
viter andſend the ſameforth to ers, we make-it inwardly toſound vnto our cares: 
havefaide all this, comaintame the coherencie and reſemblance, thatis in all humane things, , 
andto bring vs vnto the "A throng. We are neither aboue nor ynder therelt: w mes 
evcris vader the coape of heaven (faith the wiſe man) runneth one laiy* and followeth one 
fortune. Ps ans ſits fatahibru omnia vinchs. 
are, 


Infatall boads as fits their ſhare. 
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Somedifferencethereis, there are orders anddegreesz but all is vnder the viſage ofone 
ſame nature. TT 
| res queque ſo ritu procedit,C- owmes -- 1: Didggs. 
Faaere naturs certo diſcrimina ſervant, _ | 
Allthings proceedein their courſe,natures all 
 Keepedifference,as in their league doth fall. | 
Man muſt beforced,and marſhalled within the liſtes of this policie. Miſerable man with 
all his wit cannot in effe& goc beyondit:he is embarred, and engaged, and as other crea-« 
cures,of his rancke are,he is ſubjeRed inlike bondes,and without any prerogative, or cſ[en- 
tiall pre-excellencie, what ever Priviledge he aſſume vnto himiſ{elfe, he is of very meane con- 
dition. That which is given by opinion or fantafic hath neither body nor talte. Andifit 
b: ſothat he alone, above al other Creatures, hath this liberty of imagination,and chis licence 
ofthoughts,which repreſent vnto him, both what is,and whatis fiot, and whathim pleaſeth,z 
falſchoodand truthy itis an advantage boughtat a very high rate, and whereof hc hathlittle 
reaſon to glorie: For thence ſprings he chicteſt ſource of al thenuſchicfs that oppreſle-hym, 
as ſinne, ſickeneſle, irreſolution, trouble and deſpaire. But to cometo my purpoſe, I ſay 
therefore,there isno likely-hood, we ſhould imagine, that beaſtes doe the very ſame things 
by anaturall inclination, and forced genuitie, which wedoe of our owne free-wil and indu- 
ſtrie. Of the very ſame cfteAs we muſt conclude alike faculties & by the richeſt effe&sinfer 
the nobleſt faculties, and conſequently acknowledge, that the ſame diſcourſe and way, wee. 
hold in working, the very ſame,or perhappes ſome cther bettcr,doe beaſts hold. Wherefore. 
ſhal weimaginethat natural compulſion in them, that prove no ſuch effe our ſelves?Since 
tis more honourable to be addreſſed to at,and tyed to worke orderly,by and through a na- 
 turall and vnavoideable condition, and moſt approaching to Divinitic , then regularly to 
worke,and a&t,by,andthrougha caſual] and raſh hibertie, andit is ſafer toleave the reignes of 
our condutynto nature,thenvnto ourſelves. The vanitic of our preſumption maketh ys 
rather to be bcholding, and asit were endebted vnto our owne ſtrength, for our ſufficiency, 
then ynto hir hiberalitie;zand enrich other creatures withnaturall giftes, and yecld thoſe vnto 
them,that ſo we may en-noble and honour our ſelves with gifts purchaſed : as me thinketh, 
by a very ſimple humour: For, I would prize graces, & value gifts,that were alcogecher mine 
owne,andnaturallynto me,as much as I would thofe, I had begged, and with along prenti- 
ſhippe,ſhifted-for . Ir leth not in oxy power to obtnine & greater commendation, then to be favo- 
redboth of God and Nature. By that reaſon, the Foxe, which the inhabitants of Thrace ve 
when they will attempt to march vponthe yce of ſome frozen river, and to that end let hir 
go looſe afore them,ſhould weſechir running alongeſt the river ſide, approch hir care cloſe 
to the yce, to liſten whether by any farre or neere di{tance, ſhe may heare the noyſe or roa- 
ring of the water,running vnder the ſame,and according as ſhe percewethithe ice thereby to 
be thicke or thinne, to goc cither forward or backeward; might not we lawtully judge; that y-- 
theſame diſcourſe poſleſſeth hirhead asinlike caſe it would ours? Andthatitis akindeof/ 
debating-reaſon and conſequence,drawn fromnaturall ſenſe? What/vever maketh a noyſe nag=5 
veth, what ſaver maoveth, ts not frozen, whatſoever u not frozen, ts hquideywhatſorver is liquide) 
yeelds under any weight? for toumpute thatonly to a quicknes of the ſenſe of GN 
diſcourſe or conſequence; is but a fond conceipt, & cannot enter into wy 1magination;'Þ-he: 
lke muſt be judged of ſo many wiles, and inventions,wherwith beaſts ſave themſclvesfrom! 
the ſnares,and ſcape the baits we lay to entrap them. Andif we will rake hold of any advan 
tage tending to that purpole, that it is inour power to ſeize ypon them, to employ theta, 
our ſervice, and to yſe them atour pleaſure; itis butche ſame oddes we have one vponiano-: 
ther. To which purpoſe wee hayeourflaves or bond-men; and were not the Chmacides;; 
certaine women 1n Syria, which creeping on al foure,vpon the ground,ſerved the Ladies: 
ſteed of footſtoles orladders to get vpinto their coches? Where the greater part of free ment 
for very ſlight cauſes,abandon both their life and being,to the power of others. ' The wives 
and Concubines of the Thracians ſtrive and contend,which of them ſhalbe choſen, tobee 
{laine over hir husbands or lovers tombe. Have gran ts ever failed to find many men vowed 
to their devotion? Where ſome for an over-pluſle,or ſupererogation have added this'necel- 


lity,that they mult neceſſarily accompany them;as well in death,asjn life, Whole hoſtes of: 


men have thus tyed themſelves vnto their Captaines, The _ Fehe oath miniſtred _ 
| | a . tis 
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_ theſchollers.that entered and were admitted the rude ſchooleof Roman Gladiatory, 
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cd theſe promiſes: which was this. We vow andſweare,to ſuffer our ſelves,tobe enchained 
beaten, burned and killed with the ſword , and endure whatſoeyer any lawfull fenſer gyok, 
co endure for his maiſter : moſt religiouſly engaging both our bodie and ſoule to the ve 


Ure men ſi vis flamma caput; & pete ferrs * 
Corps, intertoverbere terga ſeca. 

Burnetyrant(ifthou wilt)my head with fare, with ſword 

My body ſtrike,my backe cut with hard-twiſted cord. 

Wasnot this a very {tit covenant? Yet were there ſome yeares ten thouſand found,tha 
entered and loſt themſelyesin thoſe ſchooles. When the Scithians buried their King , they 
ſtrangled over his dead body, firſt,the chicfeſt and beſt beloved ofhis Concubines, thenky 
Cup-bearer,the Maſter of his hors, his Chambetlaine,the Vſher of his Chamber,& hismy. 
ſter cooke. Andinhis anniverſary killed fiftic horſes, mounted with fifty Pages, whombe. 
fore,they had flaine with thruſting ſharpe ſtakes into ther fondament , which going vp a- 
long their chine-bone,came out attheir throte. Whom thus mounted; they ſetin BE 
ranckes about the tombe. The men that ſerve-vs, doe it better cheape,andfor a leſſe cur;. 
ous, and fayourableentreating, then wee vſe vnto birdes , vnto horſes, and vnto dogee, 
What carke and toyle,apply we not our ſelves vnto for their ſakes? Me thmkes, the vileſt & 
baſeſt ſervants, will never doe that ſo willingly for their Maiſters, which Princesare eladto 
doefor their beaſtes. Diogenes ſeeing his kinsfolkes, to take care how they might redeeme 
him out of thraldomez they are fooles (ſaid he)for,itis my Maiſter, that governeth, keepeth 
teedeth and ſerveth mee: And ſuch as keepe or entertaine beaſts, may rather, ſay theyſerve 


_ ofhis ſervice: 


 themyhanthat they are ſerved of them. And if they have that naturall greater magnanimi- 
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ty, that never Lyon was everſeenc toſubjeCt himſclfe vnto another Lyon , nor one Hole 
vnto another Horſe,for want ofhart. As we hunt after beaſtes, ſo Tygres and Lyons hunt 
after men,and have a like exeraſeone vpon another:the Hounds over the Hare;the Pike or 
Luceoverthe Tench; the Swallowes overthe Graſle-hoppers, and the Sparrow-hawkes 
over Blacke-birds and Larkes. . 
ſerpents cicoma pulls 
 Nutri, mventa per deviarura lacerta, 

Et leporem aut capream famnle lovis,C+ generaſe 

In ſaltn venantar aves. 

The ſtorke hir yong-ones feedes with ſerpents pray, 

Andlyzertsfound ſomewhere out of the way. 

Toves{ervants-Eagles,hawkes of nobler kinde, 

In forreſts hunt,a hare or kiddeto finde. 

We ſhare the fruites of our prey withour dogges and hawkes, as a meede of ther pane | 

andreward of their induſtry. As « Sai e Amphipolis in Thrace faulkners,and wilde hawksd- 
vide their game cqually: And as aboutthe Meoride-fennes, if fiſhers doenot very honelt 
leave bchind them an even ſhare of their fiſhings for the Woolves that range about thoſe 
coaſts, they preſently runne and tearetheir nets. And, as we have a kinde of fiſhing, rather 
managed by ; 1. Br ſtrength,as that ofhooke and line about our angling roddes,fo have 
beafh amongſtthemſelves. e-Liftorhe reporteth, that the Cuttle-Fiſh,caſteth along gutout 
of hir throte, which like a line ſhee ſendeth forth, and at her pleafure pulleth it in againe, 3& 
cording as ſhe perceiveth ſome little Fiſh to come necreHhir , who being cloſe-hiddeninthe 
Srayell or ſtronde, letteth him nibble or bite the end of it, and then by little and little draws 
itin vnto hir, vntill the Fiſh be ſo neere, that with aſodaineleape ſhe may catch-it. Toud- 
ingſtrength, there is no Creature in the world, open toſomany wtongs andinjuries as Mar: 
He needenot a Whalc, an Elephant, nor a Crocodile, nor any ſuch other wilde bealk, of 
which one alone is of power to defeate a great number of men: feely lice arcable to make 
la give over his Difatorſhip: The han and life ef a mighty and triumphanc Emperor, is but 
the breakfaſt of a ſcely-lutle Worme. Why ſay we, that skill to difcerne,and knowledge'0 
make choyſe (gotten by art,and acquired by diſcourſe)of things good for this life,and ava 
full againſt ficknelle, and ſo diſtinguiſh of thoſe whichare bnorefoll , and to know thevet® 
ofReubarbe, qualitic of Oake ferne,and operation of Polipodie, is only peculiar _—_ 
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When we ſee the Goates of Candia, being ſhotte with anarrow,to chooſe from out a million > 
of fimples,the hearbe Dittamy or Garden- nger, and therewith cure themſelves ; and the » 
Tortoiſchaving catcn ofa Viper,immediatly to ſeek for Origan,or wild Marjeran go purge 5 
hirſelfe: the Dragon to cun andcleare his cies with fenel:the Cranes with their bills ro mini- 9 
ſter gliſters ofſea-water vnto themſelves; the Elephants to pul out,not only from themſelves > 
and their fellowes, but alſo from their maiſters (witneſle that of King Porus, whom: Alexan- ) 
der defeated)fuch javelines or dartes, asin fight have beene thirled or ſhot atthemgſonim- > 
bly & fo cunningly,as our ſelves could never doit ſo calily,and with ſo little paine: Why ſay 
weenot likewiſe that that is ſcience, and prudencein them? For, ifto depreſic them, ſome 
would allcadge, it is by the onely inſtruQtion and inſtin& of Nature, they know-it, that will 
not take the name of ſcience, and title ofprudencefrom them; itis rather to aſcribe itynto 
them, thento vs, for the honour of ſo affured a ſchoole-miſtris. Chry/ppue, albeit in other 
things as diſdainfull ajudge of che condition of beaſts, as any other Priloſopher,confidering 


; Oo 
the earneſt movings of the dog, who comming into a path, thatled threeſeverall wayes, in 


ſearch or quelt of his Maiſter, whom hee hadloſt, or in purſuite offome prey, that hath e- 
ſcaped him,vzocth ſenting firſt one way,and then another,and having aſſured himſelfof two, 
becauſe he findethnot the tracke of what he hunteth-for , without more adoe, furiouſly be- 
takes himſelfe to thethird; he is enforced-to confeſle, that ſuch a dogge muſt neceſſarily dif | 
courle thus with himſelfe. 7 have followed my Maſters footing hitherto , hee muſt of neceſſity | 
paſſe by one of theſe three wayes ; i ts neither thu nor that, then conſequently hee is gone thu other. 
And by this concluſion ocdiſcourſe aſſuring himſelfe, comming to the third path, heevſath 
his ſenſe no more, nor ſoundes-itany longer, but by the power of reaſon ſuffers himſelfe vi- 
olently to be carryed through-it. This meerelogicall tricke, and this vſe of divided and con- 
joyned propoſitions, and of the ſufficient numbrivg of parts: Isit not as good, that the dog 
know it by himſclfe,as by Trapez5ntims his logicke? Yet arenot beaſtes altogether vnaptto 
be inſtrued after our maner. We teach Blacke-birds, Starlines, Ravens, Piots, and Parots 
co chat;and that facilitic we perceive in thern, to lend vs their voyceſo ſupple, and their wind 
lo traftable, that ſo wee may frame and bring-it to a certaine number of letters and filables, 
witneſleth , they have a kind of inward reaſon, which makes themſo docile, and willing to 
learne. Ithinke every man is cloid and wearied, which ſeeing ſo many apiſh and mimmike 
trickes, that juglers teach their Dogges , as the dances, whetethey miſfle not one cadence of 
the ſounds or notes they heare: Marke but the divers turnings,and ſeverall kinds of motions, 
which by the commandement of their bare wordes they make them performe : Bat I won- 
der not alittle at the effe,which is ordinary among(t vs; and that is, the dogs which blinde 
men vſc,both in Cittie and Country: I have obſcrved, how ſodainly they will toppe when 
they come beforeſome dores, where they arc wont to receive almeyz how carcfully they will 
ayoyde the ſhocke of Cartes and Coaches, cven when they have roome enough to paſle by 
them ſelves. I have ſecne ſome, going along a Towne-ditch, leaveaplaine and even path, 
and take a worſe, that ſo they might draw their Maiſter from the ditch. How could a man 
make that dog conceive, his charge was only to look to his maiſters ſafetie,and for his ſervice 
to deſpiſe his owne commoditic and good? And how ſhould he have the knowledge, that 
fuch apath would be broade inoughtor him, bur not for a blinde man? Canallthis becon- 
ccived without reaſon? We muſt not forget what P/utarke affirmeth to haveſcene a dog in 
Rome doe, before the Emperour Yeſpaſian the father , in the Theatre of Aarcelns . This 
Doggeſerved a jugler, who was to play a fiftion of many faces, and ſundry countenances, 
where he alſo was to at a part. Amongſt other things, he was for along while to counter- 
fet and faine himſelfe dead, becauſe he had caten ofa certaine drugge : having fwallowed a 
pecce of bread, which was ſuppoſed to be the drug,he began ſodainly to ſtagger and ſhake, 
as if he had beenc giddie, then ſtretching and laying himfelfe along, as ſtiffe as it hee were 
ſtarke.dead,ſuffered himſelfe to be dragged and haledfrom one place to another, according 
tothe ſubjet and plot ofthe play,and when he knew his time, firſt he began faire and ſoftly 
to ſtirre,asif he were rouzed out of adead ſlumber,then lifting vp his head, hee looked and 
fiared ſo eaſtly,that all the by-ſtanders were amazed. The Oxen,whichin the Kings gar- 
dens of Suſawere taught to water them, and to draw water out of deepe Welles, turned cer- 
tance great whecles,to which were faſtned great buckets ( as in many places of Lenguedoke 18 
commonly ſcene)and being every oneappoynted to draw ol a hundred turnes a day, they 
a2 were 
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wereſo accuſtomed to that number, as it was impoſſible by any compulſion to maketh _ 
draw onerfiore, which talke ended they would ſodainly ſtoppe. Wee ate growneſtrig 
before we cantell a hundred; and many Nations bavelately beene diſcovered, that nee 
knew whatnumbers meant. More diſcourſe is required to teach others, thento beta 
And omitting what Dewocritwe judged and prooved,which is, that beaſtes haye inſtruQed 


. vs moſt of our arts; As the ſpider to weaveand ſew, the ſwallow to build,the fwanne, nz = 


the nghtingale Muſickeand divers beaſts, by 1immitating them,the Artcof Phyſike: 45. 
Ferle1s of opinion, that Nightingales teach their yoong-ones to ling, wherein they emplo 
both long time and much care: whence it foloweth,that thoſe which we keep tame in cao 
:nd havenothadlcalure to goe to their parents ſchoole, looſe much grace in their ſingve, 
Whc«<1by we may conclude,they are much amended by diſcipline and ſtudy. And amon 
thoſe that runne wilde, their ſong 1s not all one,nor alike. Ech one hath learnt eitherbetter x 
wo:ſe,according to his capacitie. Ando jealous are they in their prentiſe-ſhip,that to excel! 
one another,they will{o ſtoutly contend for the maiſtry,that many times,ſuch as arevanau. 
ſhed,die;their windeand ſtrength ſooner failing, then thar voyce. The yong-ones will ve. 
ry ſadly fit recording their leſſon,and are often ſeene laboring how to imitate certaine ſong. 
notes : The Scholler liſteneth attentivelic to his Maiſters Leſlon, and carefully yeeldeth ac. 
coumpt of it; now one and then another ſhall holde his peace : Marke but how they «©. 
devour to amend their faultes, and how the elder ſtriveth to reproove the yoongeft, 
Arrua proteſteth to have ſeene an Elephant, who onevery thigh having a cimball hane. 
ns, andone faſtned to his truncke, at the ſound of which, all other Elephants dauncedin 4 
round, now nfing aloft, then lowting full lowe at certaine cadences, even as theinſtrument 
direted them, and was much delighted with the harmonic. In the great ſhews of RemeF. 
I-ph..nts were ordinarily ſeene,taught to moove and daunceat the ſound ofa voyce,certane 
dances, wherein were many ſtrange ſhifts, enter-changes,caprings, and cadences, very hard 
to belcarned. Some have beene noted to konne and praQtiſe thewrleſſons, viing much fu. 
die andcarc, as being loath to be chidden and beaten of thar maiſters . But the tale of the 
Pot is very ſtrange, which Platarke confidently witneſleth to have ſeenc : This Jay wsx 
in a Barbers ſhopof Rome, and was admirable in counterfaiting with hir yvoyce whatloe- 
ver ſhe heard : Jt fortuned one day, that certaine Trumpeters ſtaied before this ſhop, and 
there ſounded a good while; and being gone, all that day, and the next after, the Piottbe- 
ganne to be very (adde, ſilent, and melancholie, whereat all men marvelled , and ſurmized 
that the noyſc or clang of the Trumpets had thus aftrighted and dizzicd her, and that with 
her hcaringſhe had alſo loſt her voyce,. But atlaſt they found, ſhee was but in a deepe flu» 
dic, «nd dumpiſh retraQting into herlſelfe, excrating her inde, and preparing her voyce, 
corepreſent the ſound, and expreſle the noyſe of the Trumpets ſhee had heard : Andihe 
firſt voyce ſhe vitered was that, whercinſhe perfeRly expreſled their ſtraines, their clozes, 
and their changes; having by her new prentiſhip altogether quitte, and as it were , ſcorned 
what-ever ſhe could prattle before. I will not omit to aleadge another example of a dogge, 
which P/ztarke alſo ſaithto have ſcene (as for any order or methode, I know very welll do 
but confound it, which I obſerve no more inranging theſe examples, than I docin all the 
reſt ofmy buſineſſe) who being in a ſhip, noted that this Dogge was in great perplexitic 


how to get ſome oyle out of a deepe pitcher,which by reaſon of it's narrow mouth, he could 


notreach with his tongue , gotte him preſently ſome pibble-Nones, and put ſo many into 
the jarre, that he made theoyle come ” ſoncare the brimme, as hee could cafily reach and 
Cc 


lickeſome. And what is that but the effc& of a very ſubtile ſpirite? Ttis reported , that the 
Ravens of Barbarie will doc the like , when the water they would drinke is too lowe. This 
aQtion doth ſomewhat reſewble that, which 7baa king of that nation relateth of their Ele- 
phants; that when through the wiles of thoſe who chaſe them, any one chancethto falline 
to certaine deepe pittes, which they prepare for them, and to deceive them, they cover ove 
with reedes, ſhrubbes, and boughs, his fellowes will ſpeedily with all diligence bring great 
ſtore of ſtones and peeces of timber, that ſo they may elpe to recover him out againe- But 
this beaſt hathin many other effes, ſuch affinitie with mans ſufficiencie, that would I partie 
cularly trace out what experience hath tau ght, I ſhould eafily gct an affirmation of what Iſo 
ordinanly maintaine, which is, that there is more difference found betweene ſuch and ſucha 
man, than betweene ſuch a beaſt and ſacha man, An Elephants keeper in a private hows 
0 
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of Sirie, was wont every meale to ſtcalc away halfe of the alowance which was alotted him; 
it fortuned one day, his maiſter would necdes feede him himſelfe, and; having poured that 
juſt meaſure of barly, which for his allowance he had preſcribed him, into his manger : the 
Elephant ſternely cying hismaiſter, with his truncke divided the provender intwo equall 
partes, andlaide the one aſide, by which he declared the wrong his keeper did him. Ano. 
ther having a keeper, who to encreaſethe meaſure of his provender , was wontto mingle 
ſtones withit, came one day to thepot which with meate in it for jhis keepers dinner was 
_ ſecthingover the fire, and filledit vp with aſhes. Theſe are but particular effeRs;But that 
which allthe world hath ſcene, and all men knowe, whichis, that in all the armies that came 
out ofthe Eaſt , their chiefeſt ſtrength conſiſted intheir Elephants, by whom they reaped, 
without compariſon, farre-greater effe&s,than nowadayes we doe by our great ordonance, 
whichin a manner holdes 419” 24k in aranged battcll (ſuch as have any knowledge in an- 
cient Hiſtories may caſily gueſle it to betrue) | 
a——_ ſr /ervire ſoleban 

eAnnibah, & noftris ducibus, regig, Moleſſo 

Horum mares, & dorſo ferre cobortes, | 

Partem aliquam bells, & eunteminpreka turmany, 

Their elders vide great Hawniba/to ſieede 

Our Leaders, and Molofian Kings at.neede, 

And onthe backe to beare ſtrong-guarding Knights, 

Part of their warre, and troupes -ddreſt to fights, 5 


”* A man muſt needes reſt aſſured of the confidencethey had in theſe beaſts, and of their 
diſcourſe, yeelding the front of a battell ynto them; where the leaſt ſtay they could have 
made, by reaſon of the hugeneſſe and weight of their bodies, and leaſt amazement that 
might have made them turne head vpon their owne men, had bin ſufficient to looſe all. And 
few examples have bin noted, thatever it fortuned they turned vppon their owne troupes, 
whereas we _— throng one ypon another, and ſo arcput torowt . They had charge 


wenthem, not onely of one ſimple mooving, but of many and ſeverall parts in the com- 
bate : Asthe Spaniards did to thar dogges in their new conquelt of the /»diaes, to whom 
they gave wages, and imparted thcir booties z which beaſts ſhewed as much dexteritic in 
| purſuing, and judgementin ſtaying their yiftorie, in charging, or retreating,and as occafi- 
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onſerved in diſtinguiſhing their friends from their enemies, as they did carneſtneſſcand ea- 


erneſle : wee rather admire and conſider ſtrange than commonthings : without which I 

ould never ſo long haveammuſed my ſelfc about this tedious catalogue. For,in my judge- 
ment, he that ſhall neerely checke, what we ordinarily ſce in thoſe beaſts that live amongſt 
vs, ſhallin them finde as wonderfull effes, as thoſe, which with ſo much toile are colleted 
infarre countries, and paſſed-ages. It is one ſame nature, which ſtill doth keepe her courſe. 
Hethat throughly ſhould judge her preſent eſtate, mightſafely conclude, both what ſhall 
happen, and whatis paſt. I have ſcene amongſt vs, men brought by ſeafrom diſtant coun- 
tries, whoſe language, becauſe we could in no wiſe vnderſtand,and that their faſhions,their 
countenance, and their clothes did altogether differ from ours z who of vs did not deeme 
them brutiſh and ſavage? who did not imputetheir muteneſle ynto ſtupidicie or beaſtlines, 
and toſce them ignorant ofthe French tongue, of our kifling the handes, of our low-lowt- 
Ing curteſies, of our bchavionr and carriage , by which, without contradiftion, humane na- 
ture ought to take her patterne ? Whatſocycr ſecmeth ſtrange vnto vs, and we vnderſtand 
not, we blame and condemne. Thelike befalleth vs in oor judging of beaſts. They have 


diverſe qualities, which ſomewhatfimbolize with ours : fromwhuich , we may compara- 


tively drawe ſome conjefture, but of ſuch as are peculiar vnto them, what know wee what 
they are? Horſes, Dogges, Oxen, Sheepe, Birdes, and the greater number of ſenſitive crea- 


tures that live amongſt vs, knoweour voyce, and by it ſuifer themſclvesto be direed. So. 


didthe Lamprey which Craſſ« had, and came to him when he called it; ſo do the Eclegthat 
breedein Arerbuſarsfountaine. And my ſelfe have ſeene fome fiſh-pondes, where, at a cer- 
tane crie of thoſe that keptthem, thefi would preſently come toſhoare, where they were 
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ration by ſome excellentand ſupernatural 
_ of him,that cauſeth & produceth them 


h handlethe ſame: 
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' They have their propre names,and every one 
£ _ 1 "Cores at his maiſters yoyce, as call'dvpon. 
 Bywhich pn ang pg conclude, that Elephants have ſome apprehenſion of re1,. 
gion, forformuch as after diverſe waſhings and purifications, they are ſcene tolift yp the 
crinicke, as wedee or armes, and at certainehoures ef the day, without anyinſtruRion, of 
cheirowne accorde, holding their ciesfixed cowardesthe Sunne-rifing, fall into a long me. 
ditifirig contetyplation: yet, becauſe weſeeno fach apparancein other beaſts, May wee 
rightly conclude, thiatthey are altogether voyde of religion, and may not take that inpay. 


_ ri6tit; whichis hidden from-vs. As we perceivefomcthing in that ation, which fk 4 


lofopher Cleartber well obſerved, becanſe it ſomewhit drawes neerevnto ours, Hee 
(as liniſefreporteth) a'company of Emmets go from their neſt, bearing amoneſt them the 
bodic ofa dead Ant,toward another Emmets neſt, from which many other Ants came, as it 


' were to meete them by the way to parlie with them, 'who after they had continued together 


awhile, they which came laſt, returned backe, to conſalt (as you way imagine) withther 
fellow-cittizens, and becauſe they could hardly come to any capitulationz they madetwo 


or three voyages toand fro: Inthe end, thelaſt come, brought vnto the other a wore 


from their habitation, asfor aranſome of the dead, which worme the firſt company tooke 
ypon their backes, and carriedit home, leaving the dead body vnto the other . Loe-hecre 
the interpretation that Cleanthes gaveitiWitneſſing therby,that thoſe which have no voice 
at all , have nevertheleſſe mutuall extterce, and enterchangeable communication,where- 
of if we be not partakers, it is onely our fault; and therefore doe we fondly to cenſure-it, Mz. 
ny holde opinion, thatin thelaſt and famous ſea-fight, which Anronie loſt againſt Ange, 
his Admirall-gallie was in her courſe ſtaied by that little fiſh, the Latines call Remors, and 
the Englih a Sucke-ſtone, whoſe propertie is, to ſtay any thip he can faſten himſelfe vnto. 
And the Emperour Catign/a, failing with a'greatflerte along the coaſt of Romania, his owne 
cally was fodainly ſtaied by ſuch afaſh, which he cauſed to be taken ſticking faſt to thekeele, 
moodily raging, thatſolittle a creatirte had thepowet toforce both ſea and windes, andthe 
violence of all his oares, onely with her bill-Kticking to his galhe'(for it is a kind of ſhel-fiſh) 
and was much moreamazed wheithe perceived the fiſh, bemg broughtaboord his ſhip,to 
haven6longer that powerfull vertue , which it had, beingihthe Sea.” A certaine cutizen 
of (}Uq#e, whilom purchaſed vato himſelfe the reputation to be an excellent Mathemati- 
van, becauſe he had learn'tthe qualitie of the hedge-hogge , whoſe propertieis to build hi 
holeor denne, open diverſe wayes,andtoward ſeveral windes,and fort-ſeeing riſing ſtorms, 
he preſently ſtoppeththe holes that wayz which thing the foreſaide cit izen heedefully ob- 
ſerving, would in the Cittie foretell any future ſtore, and what winde ſhould blowe. The 
Cameleon taketh the colour of the place wherein heeis. Thefiſh'called a Pourcontrell,or 
Many-feete,changeth himſelfe into what colourhe liſt, as occaſion offereth it ſelfez thatſo 
he may hide himſclfe from what hefearcth, and catch what he ſkeketh-for. In the Came- 
Icon it is a change proceding ofpaſſion, butinthe Pourcontrell a change in aftion; we our 
ſelves do often change our colour, $ alter our countenance, through ſodaine feare, cholet, 
ſhame and ſuch hkeviolent paſſions,which are wont to alter the hew ofour faces: but it is by 
the effc& of ſufferance,as in the Cameleon. The jandiſe hath power to make vs yelow/but 
it isnot,in the diſpoſition of our willes. The cffes we perceivemn other creatures, greater 
than ours, witneſſe ſorne more-excellent faculticin them, which is concealed from vs; asit's | 
to be ſuppoſed, diverſe others of their conditions andforces are; whereof no apparance 
or knowledge commeth to vs. Ofall former przdiQions, the ancienteft and moſt certane 
wereluch as weredrawnefromtheflight of birdes : we have nothing equallvnto it , not lo 
admirable. Therule of flattering, and order of ſhaking their wings, by which they conje- 
Qurethe conſequences of thingsto enſue , muſt neceſſarily be direRed to ſonoble an ope- 
1 rallmeane: For, it is a wieſting of the letter, toaM- 
buteſo wondrous effedts, to any naturall decree,without the knowlese;conſent,or diſconrle 
,& is a moſt falſe opmion:Which to prove.the Tor- 
property to benumme & aſtoniſh,nct only the hmbs oft 
that with any long pole or fiſhins line touch'any part therofſhe 
ey a kindof heavie-numming mto.chehandes of thoſe that ſture 
Moreoverjtis averrcd,that if ary matter be caſt yponthem, the aſton 
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ment is ſenſiblie felt to gaine vpward vncill it come tothe handes,and eyen through thewas« 
tcrit aſtoniſheth the feeling-ſence. Isnot this a wonderfull power? Yetis it not altogether 
voprofitable for the Cramp-fiſh, (hee both knowes and makes vſeofit : for, to catch the 
prey ſhe purſueth, ſhe is ſeene to. hide herſelfevnder the mudde,that,other fiſhes ſwimming 
over her, ſtrucken and benummed with her exceeding coldeneſſe, may fallinto her dlawes. 
' The Cranes, Swallowes and other wandring birdes, changing their abode according tothe 
ſeaſons of the yeare, ſhew evidently the knowledge they have of their fore-divining facultie, 
and often put the ſame invſe . Hunters aſſure vs, that to chuſe the beſt dogge, and which 
they purpoſe to keepe from out alitter of other yong whelpes, there is no better meane 
than the damme her ſelfe : for, if they be remooved from-out their kennell,bim that ſhe firſt 
brings thither againe, ſhall alwayes proove the beſt ; or if one but encompaſlc her kennell 
with fire, Jooke which of her whelpes ſhe firſt ſeekethto ſave,is vndoubtedly the beſt: wher- 
by it appeareth,they have a ccrraine vſe of prognoſticating,that we have not;or els ſome hid- 
den vertue,to judge of their yoong- ones, different and more lively then ours. The maner of 
all beaſts breeding, engendering, nouriſhing, working, mooving, living and dying, being 
ſo neere to ours, whatever we abridge fromthcir mooving-cauſes, and addeto our conditi« 
on abovethcirs , can no way departe from our reaſons diſcourſe . For a regiment of our 


health, Phiſitions propoſe the example of beaſts manner of life , and proceeding vnto vs : 
for this common ſaying is alwaycs in the peoples mouth: 
Tenez chauds les pieds & lateſte, | —— Joub,err.popu 
eAudemenrant vivegen beſte. 
Keepe warms (t'is mecte) thy head and feete: 
Inallthercſt, livelikea beaſt. 

Generation is the chiefeſt naturall ation : we have a certaine diſpoſition of ſome mem- 
bers, fitteſt for that purpole; neverthcleſle,they bidde vs range our ſelves ynto a brutiſh ſis 
tuation and diſpoſition,as molt effeftuall:. | 

more ferarum, Lucr.l.4.tz40, 
Dnuadrupedumg, matis ritu, plerumque putantur 
( oncipere vxores : quia [ic loca ſumere poſſunt, # 
Peftoribua poſuns, ſublats ſemina lumb. 7 a 

Andrejc thoſe indifcreete aud inſolent motions, which women have ſo luxuriouſly 
found out, as hurtfull: conforming them tothe example and vſe of beaſtes of their ſexe, as 
more modeſt and conſiderate. 

Nam muher prohibet ſe concipere, atque repugnat, = C5 Ped. 12.66; 

Clunibus ip/a virt Veneremſs letaretratlet, 

eAtque exoſſato ciet omni pettore flultus, 

Eycit enim ſulcs refla regione viaque 

Vomerem,atque locu avertit ſeminis ittum. 
Ifitbe juſtice to give every one his due, beaſts which ſervelove & defend their benefaftors, 
purſue and outrage ſtrangers,and ſuch as offend them, by ſo doing they repreſent ſome ſhew 
of our juſtice, as alſo in reſerving a high kind of equalitiein diſpenſing of what they have to 
their yong-ones. Touching frendſhip, without all compariſon, they profeſle it more lively, 
and ſhew it more conſtantly, then men. Hircanzs a Dogge of Ly/machps the King|his mai- 
ſter being dead,without eating or drinking would never comefrom-off his bed, and when 

| the dead corpes was removed thence, he followed-it, and laſtly flung himſelfe into the fare, 
where his maiſter was burned. As did allo the dogge of one called Pyrrhws, who after hee 
wasdcad, would neyer bougefrom his maiſters cowch, and when he was remooved, ſuffc- 
red himſeifeto be carried away with him , and atlaſt flung himſelfe into the fire wherein his 
maſter was conſumed. There are certaine inclunations of affeQion, which without counſel 
of reſon ariſe ſomtimes in vs, proceeding of a caſual temerity,which ſom call Sympathie: beaſts 
| aswell as men are capable of it. We ſee horles take a kind of acquaintance one of another,ſo 

tliat often, travelling by che high-way, orfeeding together, wee have much adoe to keepe 
them aſunder, weſce them bend and applic their affections to ſome of their fellowes co- 
lours, asif it were ypon a certaineviſage 3 and when they mecte withany ſuch, with ſignes 
of joy, and demonſtration of good-will, tojoine and accoſt th-m, and to hate and ſhunne 
ſome other formes and colours. Beaſtts, as well as wee, have choile intheirloves, and are 
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very nicein chaſing of their mates. They arenot altogether voide of our extreame ang yy. 
apefable jealouſics. Luftfull defires are cither naturall,and o inet {0 eating and drinking 
or elſenaturall and not neceſſary , as the acquaintance of males and females : or elſe ney, 
neceſſary nor naturall : Ofthis laſt kinde are almoſt all mens : For, they are all fluous 
and artificial It is wonderfull to ſee with how little, nature will be ſatisfied, and how jw 
ſhe hath left for-vs to be defired. - Thepreparations in our kitchins, doenothiog at ali cp. 
cerne hirlawes. The Stoikes ſay, that a man might very well ſuſtaine himſelfe with oneQ. 
liveaday. The delicacic of our wines, isno parte ofherleſlon, no morcis the lurcharge and 
reiſhmg, which we adde voto our letcherous appetites. 
neque illa 
We oy prognatum deſpoſcit conſule cunman. 

Theſe ſtrange luſtful] longings , which the ignorance of good, and afalfe opinion haye 
poſſeſt.vs with, are in number ſo infinite, thatin a manct they expell all thoſe which arenz. 
turall : eyenasifthere wereſo many ſtrangers in a Cittie, that ſhould either baniſh and «x. 
pell all the naturall inhabicants thereof, or veterly ſuppreſle their ancient power and auQho. 
ritie, and abſolutely vſurping the ſame, take poſleſſion of it. Brute beaſtesare much morere. 
eularethen we; and ane moderation containe themſelyes within the compaſle,which 
nature hath preſcribed them : yet not ſo exaQtly , but that they have ſome coherenciewih 
our riotous licentiouſneſle. And even as there have beene found certaine furious longinsy 
and vnntaurall deſires, which have provoked men vnto the love of beaſtes, ſo have drvctle 
times ſome of them beene drawne tolove vs, and are poſſeſſed with monſtrous affedtions 
from one kinde to another : witneſſe the Elephant, thatin thelove of an hearb-wife, inthe 
Cittie of Alex«ndrie, was corivall with Arifophanes the Grammarian ; who in all offices Pete 
eaining to an carneſt woer and paſſionate ſuter, yeelded nothing vnto him : For, walkin 
through the fruite-market, hee would here and there ſnatch-vp ſome with his truncke, nd 
carry them vnto her : as neere as might be he would never looſe the ſight of her : and now 
andthen over her band put his truncke into hir boſome, and feele her breaſts. They alore 
porte ofa Dragon, that was exceedingly inlove with a yong maidenz and ofa Gooſein the 
Cittie ofe-Lope, which dearely loved a yong childe : alſo ofa Ramme that belonged to the 
Muſitian Gauſs. Do we not dayly ſec Munkiesragingly in love with women, and furi- 
ouſly to purſue them? And certaine other beaſtes given to love the males of their owne 
ſexc? Oppiamw and others reporte ſome examples, to ſhew the reverence and manifeſtthe 
awe, ſome beaſtcs in their marriages, beare vnto their kindred : but experience makesvy.| 
often ſre the contraty: 

= nec habetur turpe invence 


Ferre patremtergo : fit equo ſua filia coniux: 
Dua/ano creavn, init pecudes Caper: iſaque cuins 

Semme concepta et, ex illo concipit ales. 

To bearcher Sire the Heifer famed, not: 

The Horſe takes his owne Fillies maidenhead: 

The Goate gets them with yong, whom he begot: 
Birds breede by them, by whom themſelves were bred. 


Touching afubtile pranke and wittie tricke, is there any ſo famous as thatofThaterthe 


- 3. Philoſophers Mule, which, Ldenwithſalte, paſſing through ariver chanced to ſtumble,fo 


| feareitſhouldrotand purrifie, ſpread theſame abroad before their nea 


that the ſadkes ſhe carricd wereall wet, and perceiving the ſalte ( becauſe the water had mel- 
tedit) togrow per , ceaſed not, aſſoone as ſhe came ncere any water, togcther withher 
loade to plunge herſelfe therein, yntillher maiſter, being aware ofher craft, commanded vr 
to be laden with wooll, which being wet became heavier the Mule finding her ſelfe dectt- 
ved, vſed her former police no more. There are many of them, thatlively repreſent the vi- 
ſage of our ayarice, who with a greedy kind of defire endeyour to ſi rpriſe whatſoever comes 
within their reach, and though they reape no commoditie, nor have any vſe oft, to hide the 
fame very curiouſly, As for husbandry,they exceede vs, not onelyin foreſight to ſparc,and 
gather together for times to come, buthave alſo many parts ofthe skill belonging therevn- 
to. As the Ants, when they perceive their corne to grow muſtic, and graine to be ſowre,for 

| | fies that ſoit may aire 
anddrie. Butthe caution they vie in gaawing, and prevention they imploy in paring het 
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gcaines of wheate, is beyond all imagination of mans-wit : Becauſe wheate dothnot alwaies 
keepe drienor wholeſome, but moilten, melt and diflolveintoakinde of whey, namely 
when 1 beginnethto bud, fearing it ſhould turne'toſeede, and looſe the natureof a ſtore- 
houſe, for their ſuſtenance, they pare and gnawe- off the end whereatit wonts to bud. As 
for warre, which is the greateſt and moſt glorious of all humane ations, I would faine know, 
if we will vſc it for an argument of ſome prerogative, or otherwilc for a teſtimonie of our 
imbecilitie and imperfe&ion, as intruth, the ſciencewee vſe to defeate and kill one another, 


to ſpoile and vtterly to overthrow our ownekinde,, it ſcemeth, it hathnot much tomake it 
ſclfe to be wiſhed-for in beaſtes, that have itnot. 


quando leons 

Forttoreripuit vitam leo, quo nemare UNQuam 

Expiavi aper maioris dentibus apri? 

When hathagreat lion damnifide 

A lions life? in what wood ever di'de, 

A bore by tusks and gore, 

Of any greater bore? 
Yet arenotthey altogether exempted fromit : witneſle the furious encounters of bees, and 
che hoſtile enterpriſes of the Princes and Leaders of the two contrary Armies. 

{epe duobus 

Regibus inceſſit magno diſcordia moty, 

Continuog, anmos vulgi & trepidantia bello 

Coraa licet longe preſciſcere. 

Oft-times twixt two no great Kings great diſſention 

With much adoe doth ſet them at contention; 

The vulgare mindes ſtrait may you ſee from farre, 

And hearts that tremble at the thought of warre. 

Inever marke this divine deſcription, but meethinkes I reade humanefooliſhneſle and 
_ worldly yanitie painted ihit. For, theſe motions of warre,which out of their horror and a- 
ſtoniſhment breede this tempeſt of cries, and clang of ſounds in vs: 

Fulgur vbi ad calum ſe tollit, totag, circum 

e/Ere renideſcit tellrxs, ſubterg, virum vi 

Excitur pedibus ſonitus, clamoreg, montes 

[ttt reieflant vocesad {idera munas. 
 Wherelightningraiſeth it ſelfe to the $kies, 

Theearth ſhines round with armour, ſoundes doeriſe 

By mens force vnder feete, wounded with noyſe 

The hilles to heav'n reverberate their voyce. 

This horror-cauſing aray of ſo many thouſands of armed men, ſo great furie, earneft fer- 
vor, and vndaunted courage, it would make one laugh to ſee by how many vaine occaſi- 
ons it is raiſed and ſet on fire,and by what light meanes it is againe ſupppreſlſed and extinA, 

—— Paridu propter narratHr amoren 
Gracia Barbarie diro colliſa auello, 
For Par#luſtfull love (as Stories tell) 
All Greece to dircfull warre with Aſia fell. 

The hatred of one man, afſpight, apleaſure, a familiar ſuſpeR, or a jealouſie,canſes, which 
ought not to moove two ſcolding filh-wives to ſcratch one another, is the ſoule and motive 
of all this hurly- burly.Shall we belecye them that are the principall authors and cauſes ther- 
of? Letvs buthearken vnto the greateſt and moſt vitorious Emperour, and the mighticſt 
that ever was, how pleaſantly he laughs, and wittily he plaies, at fo many battells and bloody 
fights,hazarded both by ſea and land,at the blood and lives of five hundred thouſand fouls, 
which followed his fortune, and the ſtrength and riches of twoopartes of the world conſu- 
med and drawne drie for the ſervice of his cnterpriſes: 

Duyd futait Glaphyran Antonine,hanc mbi panan 
Fublvia conflituit, ſe quoque vii futnuam. 
Fulviam ego ut futnam? quid (i me Manina oret 
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eat futne aut prgnemus Ait:quid ſonmhivies | 
(barior ef ipſamentula? Signa conent. = 
(I vie my Latine ſomewhat boldly, butitis with that leave which you hayegiven 
This vaſtc huge bodic hath ſo manyfaces and ſeverall motions, whuch ſeeme to Arcaks 
heavenand carth. POP Wl REL n> fulins 
"IF. .* ® % FREMER ORE Fee Onam mults JENEPE F | ty 
_ Part. ” . 7 | : en vbiOrwn bybernis conditer und: 
Uel cim ſole novo denſez torrentar ariſte, 
eAvt Hermi campo,ant Lycie flaventibus arvu, 
Scata ſonant pulſug, pedum tremit excita tell. 
As many waves, asrowlein Aﬀricke marble- ſoundes, 
When fierce Oryoy hides in Winter waves his head: 
Or when thicke-eares of Corne are parch't by Sunnenew-fpredde. 
In Hermw fruitfull fields, or Lyciaes yellow grounds, 
'  Withnoyſeof ſhields and feete, the trembling earth ſo ſoundes, - 
Thus many-headded, divers-armed and furiouſly-raging monſter, 1 man;wretched, weake and 
miſerable man:whomifyou conſider well, what is he, but a crawling and everemeving Antet-neaitt 
Firs. Fn. It mgram camp agmen: 
"Ss cen T he ſable- coloured band, 
Marches along the Land. 

A guſt of contrarie winds, the croking of a flight of Ravens, thefalſe paſe ofa Horle,the 
caſuali flight of an Eagle, a dreame,a ſodaine voycc,a falſe figne,a mornings miſt, an eveni 
foggc,arccnough to overthrow,ſufficient to overwhelme,andableto pul himtothe rk 
Letthe Sunne but ſhine hote vppon his face, he faintes and ſiyelterswith heate : Caſtbuta 
little duſt in his eyes, as tothe Bees mentioned by our Poet, all our enfignes, all ourlegions, 
yea great Pompey himſelfein the forefront ofthemis overthrowne and putto route: Foral 
remeimberit was he whom Sertori vanquiſhed in Spaime,with alcheſe goodly armez,wtuch 

 alſoſcrved Exmenes againſt eAntigonn,and Surena againſt (Taſte: 

Hi motus animorum,atg, hec certamina tanta, 

Putverus exignitaitu compreſſa quieſcent. 
Theſe ſtomake-motions,theſe contentions great, 
Calm'd withalittle duſt, ſtrait looſetheir heace. 

Let-vs but vncouple ſome of our ordinary flies , and let looſe a few gnats among them, 
they ſhall have both the force to ſcatter, and courage to conſume him. - The Portugal: not 
long ſince belcagring the Citty of Tawby, inthe territory of Xiatine, the inhabitants thercol, 
brought great ſtore of Hives,(whereof they have plentic)vpon their walls: And withfue 
drove them ſo forcibly vpon their enemies, who as vnable to abide their aſſaults, and endure 
their ſtingings,left their enterprize. Thus by this new kinde of helpe was thelberty ofthe 
Towne gained, and vitory purchaſcd; with ſo happy ſucceſſe,that in their retreatingghere 
was not one towneſ-man found wanting. The ſexles of Emperonrs and Coblers are all can 
one ſame mold. Conſidering the importance of Princes ations, and their weight, wee pet- 

| ſwadeour ſelves, they are brought forth by ſome as weighty and important cauſes; weeae 
deceived : They are mooved, ſtirred and remoovedin their motions, by the ſame ſprings 
and wardes, that we arein ours. The ſame reaſonthat makes vs chide and braule, andfall 
out with anic of our neighbours,cauſeth a warre to follow betweene Princes;T he ſamerea- 
ſon that makes vs whippe or beate a lackey, maketh a Prince (if he apprehend it)to ſpoyle - 
and waſte a whole Province. They have 4« eaſie 4 will as we, but they can doe much more. 
deſires perturbe both a skinne-worme, and an Elephant. T oxching truft and faithfulneſſe, 
there 1 no creature inthe worlde ſo treacherous a1 man . Our hiſtories report the earneſtput- 
ſuiteandſharpe chaſe,that ſome Dogges have made for the death of their maſters. King? ſe 
rh finding a Dog,that watched adead man, and vnderſtandin o he had doneſo three dies 
andnights together,commanded the corps to be enterred,& took the Dog along with him. 
It fortuned one day(as Pirrhus was ſurvaying the Generall Muſters ofhis Army) the Dog 
perceiving in that multitude, the man who had murthered his maiſter, loud-barkivg, and 
with great rage ranne furiouſly yppon himz by which ſignes hefurthered and procured hus 
mailters revenge,which by way of juſtice, was ſhortly executcd. Evenſo didthe Dogg* be- 
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longing to Hefrodns, furnamed the wiſe, having convifted the children of Gavifer of Nev- 
palta,of the murther committed on his Maiſters Perſon. Another Dogge being appoynt- 
ed to watcha templein Athens, having perceived aſacrelegious theefe, to carry away thefai- 
reſt jewels therein, barked at him fo long as he was able, and ſeeing he could not awaken the 
Sextons or Temple-keepers, followed the theefe, whither-ſoever he went; daie-light being 
come,hekept liimſelfe a loofe-off,butnever loſt the fight ofhim:ifhe offered him meate, he 
vtterly refuſed it; butif any 2020F 2 chanced to come-by,on them he fawned; with wag. 
ing his taile,and tooke whatever they offcred him;If thetheefe ſtaied to reſt himlelfehe al. 
I ſtayed in the ſame place: Thenewesof this Dogge being come tothe Tem me: 1 / 
they as they wentalong , enquiring ofthe Dogges haire and colour, Curſed his ſo. 
long,that atlaſtthey found both the Dog and the theefe in the Citty of (7omion, whom they - 
brought backe to eHibenr,wherefor his offence he was ſeverely puniſhed. And the judges 
in acknowledgement of the Dogges good office, at the Citties charge appoynted him for 
his ſuſtenaunce a certaine dayly meaſure of corne,and enjoyned the Prieſtes oft he Temple, 
carefully tolooke vnto him. Plutarke affirmeth this ſtorieto be moſt true, and to have hap- * 
pened1n his time. Touching gratitude and thankfulneſle, (for me thinks we had neede to / 
further this word greatly) this onely example ſhall ſuffice, of which eAppionreporteth to 
have been a ſpeftator himſelte.One day((aith he)that the Senate of Rowe, (topleaſe and re- 
create the common people) cauſed a great number of wild beaſts to be baited, namely huge 
great Lions, it ſo fortuned,that there was one amongſt the reſt, who by reaſon of his furious 
and ſtately carriage, of his vnmatched ſtrength, of his great limames, and of his loude, and ter- 
ror-cauſtng roaring, drew all by-ſtanders eyes to gaze vppon him. Amongelt other ſlaves, 
that in ſight of all the people were preſented to encounter with theſe beaſtes , there chanced 
to be one eAndrodns of Daſia,who belonged vato a Roman Lord; by office a Conſull. This 
kuge Lyon, havingeyed him afarre off,firſt made a ſodaine ſtoppe,as ſtruckeninto a kinde 
of admiration, then with a mylde and gentle countenaunce, as the would willingly have ta- 
ken acquaintance of him faire and ſoftly approached vnto him:Which done,and reſting af. 
ſured he was the man he tooke him for, begunne fawningly ta wagge his taile,as dogges doe 
that fawne vpon their new-found maiſters,and lickethe poore and miſerable ſlaves handes, 
and thighs, who through feare was almoſt outof his wits and halfe dead. eLxdrodus at laſt ta- 
king hart of grace; and by reaſon of the Lyons myldeneſle having rouzed vp his (ſpirits, and 
wiſhly fixing his cies vpon him, to ſee whetherhe could call him-to remembrance; it was to 
all beholders a fingular pleaſure to obſervethe love,the joy,and blandiſhments,ech endevo- 
red to enter-ſhew one another, Whereat the Pg raifing aloud crie, and by their ſhout- 
ingand clapping ofhandes ſeeming to be much plealed;the Emperor willed the lave to bee 
brought -4/ ns Fab defirous to vnderſtand of him the cauſe of ſo ſtrange and ſcld-ſcene 
anaccident : Who related this nzw,and wonderfull ſtory vnto him. ol 
My maiſter (ſaid he) being Procouſullin Africe, forſomuch as he cauſed me evily day | 
to be moſt cruelly beaten, and held me in ſo rigorous bondage, I was conſtrained, as being 
weary of niy life, to runne away : And ſafely to ſcape from ſo iminent a perſon, and who 
had ſogreat auQhoritie in the countric, I thoughtic belt to get me into the deſen, and moſt 
vafrequented wilderneſſes of that region, with a full reſolution, if I could not compallethe | 
meancs to ſuſtaine my ſelfe, to finde one way or other, with violence to make my ſelfe away. | 
One day,the Sunneabout noone-tide being extreamly hote, andthe ſcorching heatethere- | 
of intolerable, I fortuncd to come vnto a wilde-ynhanted cave, hidden amoneſt crags,and | 
almoſt inacceſfible, and where I imagined no footing had ever beenc; thercin I hid w.y felte: ; 
Ihadnot long becne there , but in comes the Lion, with one of his pawes fore hurt, and / 
bloody-goarcd, wailing for the ſmart, and groaning for the painc he felt; at whole arrivall, | 
T was much diſmaide, Put he ſecing mee lic doſe-cowring in a corner of his denne, _ | 
made his approaches vnto me, holding forth his goared paw toward me, and ſe Wi 
ſhewing the ſame humbly to ſuc,and ſuppliantly to A help at my hands. I, moved with 
ruth, taking it into my hand, pulled out a great ſplint, which was gotten imto-it,and ſhaking. 


ww 


off all feare, firſt I wrung and cruſht his ſore, and cauſed thefalth and matter, which therein / 
was gathered, to come forth; then, as gently as for my hart I could, I cleanſed, wiped, and ' 
hied the fame. Hefecling ſome eaſern his griefe, and his paine to ceaſe, ſtill holding his 
foote betyeene my hands, beganneto ſleepe and take ſome reſt. Thenge forward hee ras 
Ve k 
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1 lived thefull ſpace of three yearesin hisdenne,, with ſuch meate as he ſhifted.f,,.. 
For, fro TX he killed. or what =p Hare he tooke, heeever broughthomethe Tang 
parte, and ſhared-itwithme, which for wantof fire, I roſted in the Sunre, and therewnh 

[nouriſhed my ſafe all thatwhile. Butatlaſt wearied with this kinde of brutiſh life, the Lion 
| being one day gone to purchaſe his dmg 7 6 Left the place, hoping tomend my for. 

| tunes, and having wandred vp and downe three dayes, I was atlaſt taken by certaine Sou). 
diers, which from Afic« brought me into this Cittic to my maiſter againe, who imediate 

| condemned meto death,Gc to devoured by wilde beaſts. And as I now perceive,theſane 

| Lion was alſo ſhortly after taken, who as you ſee hath now requited me of the good-turne 

\ T did him, and the healthwhich by my meanes herecovered. Behold here the hiſtorie, 4». 
drodureported vnto the Emperour,which after he cauſed to be declared vnto all the people 
at whoſe gcnerall requeſt, he was forthwith ſet at hbertie, and quit of his puniſhment,an by 

' the common conſent of all, had the Lion beſtowed ypon him. Appion ſanh further, that 4». 
dredus was dayly ſeene to leadethe Lionvp and downe the ſtreetes of Rozwe,' tied onely with 

| alittle rwine, and walking from taverne to tayerne, receive ſuch mony was given him, who 
would gently ſuffer himſclfe to be handled, touched, decked, and {trowed with flowers, al 
over and over, many ſaying whenthey met him : yonder is the Lion that is the mans hoſte, 
and yender is the man thats the Lions Phifitian. We often mourneand weepe, for theloſle 
of thoſe beaſtes we love, ſo doe they many times for theloſle of vs. 

Pot bellator equns poſitts inſigmbus e/Ethon 

It lacrimans, outti{que humeClat grandibus ora. 

Next, e/£thon horle of warre, all ornaments laide downe, 
Goes weeping, with great drops bedewe s his checkesadowne. 

As ſomeof our nations have wives in common, and ſome in ſeyerall, each man keeping 
himſelfe to his ownez ſo have ſome beaſtes; yet ſome there are, that obſerve their marriages, 
with as great reſpe& as we doe ours, Touching the mutual] ſocietic, and reciprocall confe- 
deration, which they deviſe amongſt themſclves, that fo. they may befaſt combined toge- 
cher, andin times of neede helpe one another, itis apparant, that if Oxen, Hogs, and other _ 
beaſtcs being hurtt by vs, chance to crie, all the heard runnes to ayde him, and 1n his defenſe 


wilſjJoineall together. Thefiſh, called of the Latines E/cara, having ſwallowed the fiſhes 
hooke, his fellowes will preſently flocke about him, and nibblethe line in ſunderzandif any 
of them happen to betaken in a bow-net, ſome of his fellowes turning his head away, wi 
ut his tate in atthe necke of the net, who with his teeth faſt-holding che ſame, neverleaye 
Im, vntill they haye pulled him out. The barble fiſhes, if one of them chance to be enga- 
ged, will ſct the linc againſt their backes, and with a finne they have, toothedlikea Roos 
ſaw, preſently ſaw and fret the fame aſunder. Concerning particular offices, which wee 


the benefit of our life, draw onefrom another,many like examples are found amoneſt them. 


It is aSaredly bdieved, that the Whale never ſwimmeth, vnleſſe ſhe have a little filh going 

before her, as her vangard, itisin ſhape like a £1 dgeon , and both the Latines and we, call-it 
the Whales-guide; for, ſhe doth everfollowhim, ſuffering her ſelfe, as eaſily to beledand 
turned by him, as a ſhip is direfted and turned by a ſtearne : for requitall of which good 
turne, whereasall things clſe, beit beaſt, fiſh,or veſleil, that comes within the horrible (34+ 
9: of this monſtrous mouth, is preſently loſt and devoured, this little fiſh, doth ſafely retite 
timſclfe therein, and there ſleepes very quictly, and as long as heeflecpes,the whale never 
ſtirrey butaſſoone as he awaketh and gocth his way, wherever hee takes his courſe ſheal- 
wayes followeth him, andif ſhe fortune to looſe him, ſhe wanders here and there, andofted 
ſiriketh vponthe rocks, asa ſhip that hath nor maſt nor rudder. T his, Platarke witneſlethi 
to haveſcene inthe Tland of Antiryra. Thereis ſuch alike ſocietie betweencthclutle bird 
Calleda Wren,and the Crocodill :For,the Wren ſerveth as a ſentinel to ſo great a monſter: 
AndiftheIchneumon, which is his mortall ennemic approach to fightwith him, thehttle 

 birdlet, leſthe migheſurpriſc him whilſt he ſleepeth, with his ſinging,and pecking him with 
his bill, awakens him, and gives him warning of the dangerheis in. The birdlivethby the 
(craps, and fecdeth ypon the leavings of Bo monſter, who gently receiveth lum into his 
mouth, and ſuffers him topecke his jawes and tecthfor ſuch mammockes of fleſh asſic«e 
betweenethem : andifhe purpoſe tocloſehis mouth, he dooth firſt warnehim co be gons, 
Gurcandeakie dofingit by lutle and little, wthoutany whit auſhing or hurting him. The 
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ſhall-fiſh called a Nacre, liveth even ſo with the Pinnothere, which is a little creature like 
yntoa Crabfiſh, and'as his porter or viher waites vpon him, attending the opening of the 
Nacre, which he continually keepes gaping, vntil he ſee ſome litcle faſh enter in, fat for their 
curne;, then he creepes intothe Nacre, and leaves not pinching his quickefleſh , vntillhee 
makes -him cloſe his ſhell, and ſo they both together faſtin their hold, devourtheir prey. In 
the waner of the Tunnies life, may be diſcovered a ſingular knowledge of the three parts of 
the Mathemarikes. Firſt for Aſtrologie,it may well be ſaid that man doth learne it of them: 
For, whereſoever the winter Solftitium doth take them,thzre do they ſtay themſelves, & rie- 
yer ſhrre till thenext AEquinoQium,and thar is the reaſon why Ariftotle doth ſo willingly a- 
|  ſcribethatarte vnto them: Thenfor Geometric and Arithmetike, they alwayes frame heir 
 ſhole of a Cubike figure, every way ſquare:and ſoforme a ſolide, cloſe and wel-ranged bat- 
tailon,encompaſled round about of fix equall ſides. Thus orderly marſhaled, they take their 
courſe and ſwim whither their jorney tends,as broad and wide behind as before: Sothathe 
thatſceth and telleth but one ranke,may eaſily number all the troope,forſomuch as the num- 
ber of the depth is equall ynto the bredth,and the bredth vnto the length. Touching mag.- 
nanimitic and haughtic corage,it is hard to ſetit forth more lively,and to produce ararer pat- 
terne, then that of the Dog,which from 7»4ia was ſent ynto Alexander : to whom was firſt 
preſented a Stag, thena wilde Boare, andthena Beare, with cach of which he ſhould have 
foughten,but he ſeemed tomakeno accompt of them, and would not ſo much as remoove 
out of his place for them, but when he ſaw a Lion; he preſently rowzed himlelfe, ſhewing 
evidently he meant onely fo noble a beaft worthy to enter combate wth him. Concerning 
repentance and acknowledging of faults committed it is reported, that an Elephant having 
through rage of choller ſlaine his governor,conceived ſuch an extreame inward griefe.that 
he would never afterward touch any food,and ſuffered himſelfe to pine to death. Touching 
clemencie, it is reported ofa Tigre (thefierceſt and moſt inhumane beaſt of all) who having 
a Kid given her to feede vpon, endured the force of gnawing hunger,two daycs tooither,ra- 
ther then ſhe would hurt him; the third day with maine ſtrength brake the cage, wherein 
ſhe was kept-pent, and went elſewhere to ſhift for feeding ; as onevnwilling to ſeize vpon 
theſcely Kid her familiar & gueſt. And concerning privileges of familiaritie and ſympathic, 
cauſed by converſation, is it not oft ſcene, how ſome make Cats, Dogs and Hares ſo tame, 
ſo gentle & ſo milde,that without harming one another they ſhal live and continue togither? 
But that which experience tcacheth ſea-taring men, eſpecially thoſe that come intothe ſeas 
of Sici/ie, of the qualitic & condition of the Halcyon bud,or as ſome call it Alcedo or kings- 
fiſher, excceedes all mans conccit. In what kinde of creature did ever nature ſo much preferre 
both their hatching, ſitting, brooding and birth ? Poets faine, that the Iland of Delos, be- 
ing before wandring and flecting vp and downe, was for the delivery of Latona made firme 
and ſettled. But Gods decree hath beene, that all the watry wildernefſe ſhould be quiet 
and madecalme, without raigne, wind or tempeſt, during the time the Halcyon fitteth and 
| bringethforth hir yoong-ones, which is much about the Winter So/#iriam, and ſhorteſt day 
in the yeare : By whoſe Priviledge evenin the hart & deadeſt time of Winter we have ſeven 
calme dayes, and as many nightes to faile without any danger. Their Flennes know no 0- 
ther Cocke buttheir own: They never forfake him al the ; 29k of thei: life;and if the Cocke 
chaunceto be weake and crazed, the Henne will take him vpon hir neck,and carry him with 
hir,whcreſoever ſhe gocth,and ſerve him even vntill death. Mans witte could never yet at- 
taine to the full knowledge of that admirablekind of building or {trufture,which the Haſci- 
ez victh in contriving ofherncaſt, no, nor deviſe what it is- of. p 
Plutarke, who hath ſcene and handled many of them, thinkes it to be made of certaine 
| fiſh-bones, which ſhe ſo compaRts,and conjoyncth together,cnterlafing ſome long,and ſome 
crolle-wayes,adding ſome fouldings and roundings to it,thatin the end ſhetrametharound 
kinde of veſlell,readic to floate and{wim'vpon the water : which done ſhe carricth the ſame 
where the Sea-waves beate moſtz there the Sca gentlic beating _ fhews her how 
to daube and patch vp the parts not wellcloſed, and how to ſtrengthen thole places, and 
faſhion thoſe ribbes,that arc not faſt,but Nirre with the Sea- waves : And onethe other ſide, 
that which is cloſely wrought, the Sea beatingonit, doth ſo faſten and: conjoyne together, 
that nothing,no,not ſtone or yron,can any way loofen,divide or break the ſame,cxcept with 
great violence; and whatis moſt to be wondred at, is the 5 and fizure of the con- 
cayitig 
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cavitie within} for,it is ſo compoſed and proporcioned, that it can reccive or admitno m 

ner ofthing, but the Bird tharbuile-in for toall things elſe, it is ſo impenetrable, a | 
hard,that nothing can poſſibly enter in: no,notſo much as the Sea-water, Loe-here moſt 
plainedeſcription ofthis building, or conſtruRon taken from avery good Ainthor: yetme 
chinkes, it doth notfully and ſufficiently reſolve vs of the d:fficultic n this kinde of Archi. 
tefure. Now from what vaxitie can it proceede we ſhomld ſo willful contemme, and didainefal 
imterprete theſe effelts, which we can nenhcr imitate nor concerve?But to follow thisequalitiegs 
correſpondencie betweene vs and beaſts ſomewhatfurtherz the priviledge whereof our ſoule 


 vantsts bring to hir condition whatſoever it conceiyeth,and to diſpoile what of mortall an 
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corporall qualitics belongs vnto it, to marſhall thoſethings, which ſhe deemeth worthy hir 
acquaintance, to difrobe and deprivetheir cortuptible conditions, and to make themleave 
FL fperfiuons and baſe garments, thicknes, length, deapth, weight, colour, ſmell, roughnes, 
ſmoothnes,hardnes, ſoftnes and all ſenſible accidents elſe, to fit ard appropriate them tokix 
immortall and ſpirituall condition : ſo that Rome and Paris, which I havein my ſoulez Pri 
which I imagine 3 yea I imagine and conceive the ſame without greatnes and place,without 
ſtone and morter,and without wood: Thenſay I vnto my ſelfe, the ſame priviledgeſcemah 
likewiſe to bein beaſts: for, a Horſe accuſtomed to heare the ſound of trumpets, the noyſe 
of ſhot, and the clattering of armes, whom wee ſe to ſnort, to ſtartle, and to neighinhi 
Nlecpe,as helyes along vpon his litter, eyen as he were inthe hurly-burly z it is moſt certaine, 
that in his minde he aphrehends the ſound ofa drum withont any noylſe, and an armie with- 
out armes or bodie. 
Dmippe videbus equos fortes,cum membra iacebunt 
In ſomnts, ſudare tamen, ſpirareque ſape, 
Et qua[i de palma ſummas contenders vires. 
You ſhallſee warlike Horſes, whenin ſlecpe 
Their limslic, yet ſweate,and a ſnorting keepe, 
And ſtretch the vemoſtſtrength, 
| As for a goalcat length. 

That Hare, which a grey-hound imagineth in his dreame, after whom as hefleepethye 
ſce him bay, queſt, yelp and ſnort, ſtretch out histaile, ſhake his legges and perfeRily repre 
ſent the motions of his courſe;zthe ſameis a Hare without bones, without hae. | 

Venantumque canes in molli ſape quiete, 

Jaflant crura tamen ſubito,voce/que repente 
AMutunt,& crebras reducunt naribus auras, 

It veſtigia ſi teneant mnyenta ferarum : 
Expergefattique, ſequuntur inania ſape 
(ervorum ſimulacra fuge quaſ; dedita cernant : 
Donec di/cuſſir redeant erroribus ad ſe. 
Ofttimesthe hunters dogs in caſicreſt 

Stir their legs,ſodainly,open,and queſt, 
And ſend fromneſtrels thicke-thicke ſnuffing ſent, 
As if on traille they wereof gamefull-bent : 
And wakned ſo,they follow ſhaddows vaine 
Of decrein chaſc,as if they fled amaine: 
Tilltheir fault left,they turne to ſenſe againe. 

Thoſe watching Dogs,whichin their ſleepe we ſometimes ſee to grumble, and then bar- 
king toſtardleſodanly out of their lumber,azif they perceived ſome ſtranger to arive : that 
ſtranger which their minde ſeemeth to ſce,is but an imaginarie man,and not perceivedwith- 
out any demenſion,colour, or _ 

Conſucta domi catulorum blanda propago 


{ ag levem ex oculu volucremque ſoporem © 
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Diſcmtere,& corpus de terra corripere inflant, 
Proinde quaſi 1gnots facies atque ora tueantur. 
Thefawning kinde of whelpes,at homethat liv's, 
Fromeyes to ſhake _ ſwift ſleepe often ſtriv's, 
And from the gr their ſtarting body hie, 
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Asif fomevnknowne ſtranger they did ſpie. 

Touching corporall beautie, before I goe any further, it were neceſſarieI knew whether 
wearcyet agreed about hir deſcription. Itis very likely that we know not well, what beau- 
tic1s cither1in nature or in generall, ſince we give ſo many, and attnibuteſo divers formesto 
humaine beautie, yea and to our beautie: Of which if there were any naturalor lively defcri 


tion,we ſhould generally knowe it, as we doe the heate of fire, Weimagine and faine hi 
formes,as our fantazies leade vs. 


Twrpu Romano Belqicus ore color, 
A Dutch-froes collour hath no grace, 
Secncina Romane Ladies face. 

The Indians deſcribe ic blacke and ſwarthy, with blabberd-thicke lippes, with a broade 
and fl.t noſe, theinward griftle whereof they loade with great-gold-rings hanging downe 
to their mouth, and their neather-lippes with great circlets befert with precious ſtones, which 
cover all their chinnes , deemirg it an eſpeciall grace to ſhewtheir teeth to the rootes. In 
Pern, the greateſt cares are ever eſteemed the faireſt, which with all art and induſtrie, they 
are continually ſtretching out; and aman (who yet liveth) ſwearcth to have ſcenein a pro- 
vince of the Eaſt-Indias the people o carefull to make them great,andſo to loade them with 
heavic jewel;, that at eaſe he could have thruſt his arme through one of their carc-holes. 
Thereare other nations, who endeyor to make their teeth as blacke as jet, and skorne to 
have then whitez and in other placesthey die them red. Not onely in the province of Baske, 
but in other places, women are accounted faireſt when their heads are ſhaven; and which is 
ſtrange,in ſome of the no: therly frozen-countrics, as Plmie affirmeth. Thoſe of Mexico,e- 
ſt:emethe litclenes of their forcheads,as onc of the chiefeſt beauties, and whereas they ſhave 
their haire over all their body beſides, by artificiall meanes they laborto noriſh and makeit 
growe onely in their forcheads; and ſolove to have great dugs, that they ſtrive to havetheir 
children ſucks over their ſhoulders.So would weſet torthilfayordnes. The Italians propor- 
tion-it big and plum ; The Spaniards ſpynic and lanke,and amongſt vs one would have hir 
white,another broune,one (oft and dclicate,another ſtrong and luthie : fome defire wanton- 


nes and blthnes,and otherſome ſturdines and majeſtic to be joyned with it. Even as the pre- 
heminencein beautic, which P/atoaſcribeth vntothe Sphericall figure,the Epicuriansreferre 
the ſame vntothe Piramidall and ſquare; and ſay they cannot ſwallow a God made rounde 
Ike abowle. But howloever itis, nature hath no more priviledged vs in that, thenin other 
things, c— common lawes. Andif we umparcially enter into judgement with our 


ſelves,we ſhall inde,that if there be any creatureor beaſte leſſe favored in that,then we, there 
are others (and chat in greatnumbers) to whom nature hath beene more favorable then to 
vs. A multi animalibus decore vincimur. We are excelledin comelmes, By many trving creatures: 
Yeaoftereſtriall creatures,that live with vs. For, concerning thoſe of the Sea, omitting their 
figure, which no proportion can containe, ſo much doth it differ, both in collourzo neatenes, 
in ſmoothnes andin diſpoſition, we mult give place vnto them : which in all qualities we 
muſt likewiſe doto the airy ones. And that prerogative,which Poets yceld vato our vpright 
ſature looking towards keaven whence hir beginning is, 

Pronaque cum ſpettent amimalia cetera terram, 

Os homini ſublime dedit,celummue videre 

Tuſſit,& erettos ad ſydera tollere valtus, 

Where other creatures on carthlooke and lie, 

A loftic looke God gave man, bad himprie 
; On heav'n,rais'd his high count'nance to the skie. 
1s meerely poetical, for thereare many little beaſts, that have their ſight direAly fixed to- 
wards heaven: Ifinde the Camels and the Eftridges necke much more raiſed and vp- 
right, then ours. What caſts bave not their face aloft and before, and looke not direly 
oppolit, as we; and in their naturall poſture defcrie not as much of heaven and carth, as 
man doth? And what qualities of our corporall conſtitution, both in P/aro and in Cicero can- 
not fit and ſerve a thouſand beaſts? Such as moſt reſemble man are the vileſt and filthicſt 
of all the rout: As for outward apparance and true ſhape of the viſage, it is the Munkic 
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cavitie within for,it is ſo compoſed and proporcioned, thatit canreccive or admitng Wan. 
ner of thing, but the Bird that built-113 for, to all things elſe, it 1s ſo impenetrable, doſe and 
hard,that nothing canpoſlibly enter in: no,notſo much as the Sea-water. Loe-here, moſt 
plaine deſcription of this building, or conſtruRion taken from a very good Aithor yet me 
thinkes, it doth notfully and ſufficiently reſolve vs of the diff cultie in this kinde of Arch. 
| teQture. Now from what vanitie can it proceede we ſhomld ſo willfully contemne, and diſdnineful 
imterprete theſe effetts, which we can nenhcr imitate nor concerve?But to follow thise ualitiecr 
correſpondencie betweene vs and beaſts ſomewhat further; the priviledge whereof our ſouls 
vantsto bring to hir condition whatſoever it conceiyeth,and to diſpoile whatof mortall nd 
corporall qualitics belongs vnto it, to marſhall thoſe things, which ſhe deemeth worthy hir 
acquaintance, to diſrobe and deprive their cortuptible conditions, and to make themleave 
as Rperfluons and baſe garments, thicknes, length, deapth, weight, colour, ſmell, roughne, 
ſmoothnes,hardnes, ſoftnes and all ſenſible accidents elſe, to fit ard appropriate them tohir 
:mmortall and ſpiritual! condition: ſo that Rowe and Paris, which I have in my ſoule; Pay 
which Timagine yea I imagine and conceivethe ſame without greatnes and place,without 
None and morter,and without wood: T henſay I vnto my ſelfe, the ſame priviledgeſcemh 
likewiſe to bein beaſts: for, a Horſe accuſtomed to heare the ſound of trumpets, the noyſe 
of ſhot, and the clattering of armes, whom wee ſee to ſnort, to ſtartle, and to neighinhi 
ſlecpe,as helyesa long vpon his litter, eyen as he were inthe hurly-butly z it is moſt certaine, 
that in his minde he aphrehends the ſound of a drum withont any noylſe, and an armie with- 
out armes or bodie. : LL 
Lucr:{.4. $02, Dmippe videbis equos fortes,crum membra iacebunt 

In ſomnts, ſudare tamen, ſpirareque ſepe, 

Et quaſi de palma ſumma contenders vires. 

You ſhall ſee warlike Horſes, whenin ſleepe 

T heir limslic, yet ſweate,and a ſnorting keepe, 

And ſtretch the vemoſtſtrength, 

As for a goalcat length. 

That Hare, which a grey-hound imagineth in his dreame, after whom as he ſleepethwe 
ſee him bay, queſt, yelp and ſnort, ſtretch out histaile, ſhake his legges and perfetly repre« 
ſent the motions of his courſe;the ſameis a Hare without bones, without hae. 

 Penantumque canes in molli ſape quiete, 
Jatlant crura tamen ſubito,voce/que repente 
 Miutunt,& crebras reducunt naribus auras, 
It veſtigia ſi teneant iuenta ferarum: : 
Expergefatlique, ſequumtny inania ſape 
( ervorum ſimulacra.fuge quaſi dedita cernant: 
Donec di/cuſſic redean erroribu ad ſe. 
Ofttimes the hunters dogxin cafiereſt 
Stir their legs,ſodainly,open,and queſt, 
And ſend fromneſtrels thicke-thicke ſnuffing ſent, 
As if on traille they wereof gamefull-bent : 
And wakned ſo,they follow ſhaddows vaine 
Of decrein chaſe,as if they fled amaine: 
Till,their fault left,they turne to ſenſe againe. 

Thoſe watching. Dogs,whichin their ſleepe we ſometimes ſee togrumble,and then bar- 
king toſtartleſodanly out of their ſlumber,az if they perceived ſome ſtranger to arive : that 
ſtranger which their minde ſeemeth to ſce,is but an imaginarie man, and not perceivedwith- 
out any demenſion,colour, or being : 

16. 593 X "ary HARDER blanda propags 
Degere,ſepe levem ex oculis volucremque ſoporem © 
Dimmers corpns de terra corripere inſtant, 
Proinde quaſi ignotas facies atque ora tneantur. 
The fawning kinde of whelpes,at homethat liv's, 
Fromeyes to ſhakelight-ſwift ſleepe often ſtriv's, 
And from the ground their ſtarting body hie, 
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. Asif fomevnknowne ſtranger they did pie. 

Touching corporall beautic, before I goe any further, it were neceſſarieI knew whether 
weareyet agreed about hr deſcription. Itis very likely that we know not well, what beau- 
ties citherin nature or in generall, ſince we give ſo many, and attnibuteſo divers formesto 
humaine beautic, yea and to our beautie: Of which if there were any naturalor lively deſcti 


tion, we ſhould generally knowe it, as we doe the heate of fire, Weimagine and faine hi 
formes,as our fantazies leade vs. 


Turyu Romano Belgicas ore coloy, 
A Dutch-froes collour hath nograce, 
Seeneina Romane Ladies face. 

The Indians deſcribe blacke and ſwarthy, with blabberd-thicke lippes, with a broade 
and flut noſe, theinward gnitle whereof they loade with great-gold-rings hanging downe 
to their mouth, and cheir neather-lippes with great circlets beſet with precious ſtones, which 
cover all their chinnes, deemirg it an cſpeciall grace to ſhew their teeth to the rootes. In 
Pern, the greateſt cares are ever eſteemed the faireſt, which with all art and induſtrie, they 
are continually ſtretching out; and aman (who yet liveth) ſweareth to have ſeenein a pro- 
vince of the Eaſt-Indias the peopleſo carefull to make them great,andſo to loadethem with 
heavie jewel;, that at caſe he could have thruſt his arme through one of their carc-holes. 
Thereare other nations, who endeyor to make their tecth as blacke as jet, and skorne to 
have then white; and 1n other places they dic them red. Not onely inthe province of Bake, 
but in other places, women are accounted faireſt when their heads arc ſhaven; and which is 
ſtrange,in ſome of the noitherly frozen-countries, as Plnie affirmeth. Thoſe of Mexice,e- 
tcemethe littlenes of their forcheads,as one of the chiefeſt beauties, and whereas they thave 
their haire over all their body beſides, by artificiall meanes they labor to noriſh and wakeit 
growe onely in their forcheads; and ſo love to have great dugs, that they ſtrive to havetheir 
children ſucks over their ſhoulders. So would weſcet torthilfayordnes. The lealians propor- 
tion-it big and plum ; The Spaniards ſpynie and lanke,and amoneſt vs one would have hir 
white,another broune,one (oft and delicate, another ſtrong and Juſtie : ſome dcelire wanton- 
nes and blithnes,and otherſome ſturdines and majeſtic to be joyned with it. Even as the pre- 
heminencein beautic,which P/aroaſcribeth vntothe Sphericall figure,the Epicurians referre 
the ſame vntothe Piramnidall and ſquare; and ſay they cannot ſwallow a God made rounde 
like abowle. But howloever itis, nature hath no more priviledged vs inthat, then in ther 
things, concerning common lawes. Andif we imparcially enter into judgement with our 
{clves,we ſhall fnde,that if there be any creatureor beaſte leſſe favored in that,then we,there 
are others (and thatin greatnumbers) to whom nature hath beene more favorable then to 
vs. A multus animalibus decore vincimur. We are excelledin comelmes, By many lrving creatures: 
Yeaof tereſtriall creatures,that live with vs. For, concerning thoſe of the Sea, omitting their 
figure, whichno proportion can containe, ſo much doth it differ, both in collour;n neatenes, 
in ſmoothnes andin diſpoſition, we mult give place vnto them : which in all qualities we 
muſt likewiſe doto the airy ones. And that prerogative,which Poets yceld vato our vpright 
Rature, looking towards keaven whence hir beginning is, 

Pronaque cum ſpettent amimalia cetera terram, 

Os homini ſublime deat celummue videre 

Inſſit,& ereftos ad /yderatollere wnltus, 

Where other creatures on carthlooke and lic, 

A loftic looke God gave man, bad himprie 
; On heav n,rais'd his bigh count'nance to the skie. 
15 meerely poetical, for thereare many little beaſts, that have their ſight direQly fixed to- 
wards heaven: I finde the Camels and the Eftridges necke much more raiſed and vp- 
right, then ours. What beaſts have not their face aloft and before, and looke not direly 
oppolit, as we and in their naturall poſture deſcrie not as much of heaven and carth, as 
man doth? And what qualities of our corporall conſttution,both in P/aro and in Cicero can- 
not fit and ſerve a thouſand beaſts? Such as moſt reſemble man are the vileſt and filthieſt 
of = the rout: Asfor outward apparance and true ſhape ef the vilage, it is the Munkie 
or Ape: 

Simia quam ſnulisturpiſuna _—_— E 
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An Ape,a moſt i]-favored beaſt, | ''s 
218: How like to vsinall thereſt ? n lg i FE 

as for inward and vitall pafts,jt is the Hog. Truely,when I conſider manall naked (yea be 

in that ſex, which ſeemeth to have and chalengethe greateſt ſhare of eye<pleaſingbeay 

and view his defeAs, his naturall ſubjeRion, and manifold imperfeRtions; Thinde we ls 

had much more reaſon to hide and cover our nakednes, then any creature elſe.We maybe 

excuſed for borrowing thoſe which nature had therein favored more then vs, with the 

beauties to adorne vs, and vnder their ſpoiles of wooll, of haite, of fethers, and offilket 

ſhroude vs. Let vs morcover obſerve, that man isthe onely creature, whoſe want offend 

his owne fellowes, and healone that in naturall ations muſt withdrawe and ſequeſter hm. 

ſeife from thoſe of his owne kinde. Vetely it is an effet worthie conſideration, that the 

skilfalleſt maiſters of amorous dalliances appoint for aremedie of venerian paſſions, a free 

andfull furvay of the body which one longeth and ſeekes-after : and that to coole thelons. 
' ingand aſwage the heate of friend{hip,one necde but perfeRly view and throughly 075 Þ 


what he loueth. 


Ovid.repu. Am. Ille quod obſcanacin aperto corpore partes 
Wa = ——Piderat,in curſu qufmit heſit amor. 
| Thelove ſtoode till,thatranne infull careere, 
When bare it ſawe partsthat ſhould not appcare. 

And although this remedie may happily proceede from pak Re” and cold humor:yet 
$it a wonderfull figne of ourimbectlitie,that the vie and knowledge ſhould ſo makevs tobe 
cloyd one of another. Itisnot baſhfulnes ſo much, as art and forcefight makes ourLadiesfo 
circamſpe& and vnwilling tolet vs come into their cloſets before they are fully readie, and 
throughly painted,to come abroade, and ſhew themſelves; 5 

Nee veneres noſtr as hoc fallit,quo magis ipſe 

Ommia [ummopere hos vite poſt ſcenia celamt, 

 Onos retmere volunt adſiriflogue eſſe m amore. | 

Our Miſtriſſes knowe this, which mak's them not diſcloſe 

Parts to be plaid within,efpecially from thoſe 

Whom they would ſervants hold,and in their love-bands cloſe. 
Whereas inother creatures,there isnothing but we love, & pleaſcth our ſenſes:ſo that even 

from their excrements & ordure,we draw not only dainties to eat,but our richeſt ornaments 
and perfumes. This diſcourſe of beautie toucheth only our common order, and is not ſola- 
cnlegiousasit intendeth or dareth to comprehend thoſe divine, ſupernaturall, and cxtraor- 
dinaric beauties, which ſometimes are ſcene to ſhine amoneſt=ys, even as ſtarres vadeta 
corporall and tereſtriall yaile. Moreover that part of natures favors, which we impart vnto 
beaſts,js by our owne confeſſion much enced, we vnto them. We aſlumevntoour 
ſelvesimaginarie and fantaſtic:ll goods, future and abſent goods, which humane capacite 
can no-way Warrant vnto hir ſelfe; or ſome other, which by the overweening of our owne 
opinion, we falcely aſcribe vnto ourſelves 3 as reaſon, honor and knowledge; andto them 
astheir proper ſhare we leavethe efſentiall, the mancagable, and palpable goods, as qa 
relt, ſecuritie, innocence, and health : HeakhlT fay, which is the eoodlieſt and ricchelt pre 
ſcnt, nature can'impartvnto vs. Sothateven Stoike Philoſophue dareth to affirme, thatif 
Heraclitus and Pherecydes could have changed their wiſedome with health, and by that 
meanes, the one to haverid himſelfe of the dropfie, and the other of the ſowſic-evill, which 
{o ſore tormented them, they would ſurcly have done-it : whereby they alſo yeclde1o much 
more honor ynto wiſedome, by comparing and counterpoſing the ſame vnto health, then 
they doeinthis other propoſition of theirs,where they ſay, that if Cirees had preſented V/- 
ſe: with two kindes of drinke, the one to turne'a wiſeman mtoa foole, the other to _ 
foole intoawiſeman, he would rather have accepted that of folly, then have becne pleaſes 


 Lucr.l.4.1176. 


_ that(ivces ſhould transforme his humaine [hapeinto a beaſts, And they ſay;chat wiſedoe 
hir ſelfe would thus have ſpoken vnto him : Meddle not with me, but leave me rather then tho 
ſoonldeſt place me vnder the ſhape and bogy of a» Aſſe. What? This great ang heavenly wi 
dome ?Are Fhiloſophers contented then , to quit-it fora corporalland carthly vaile? Why 
thenit isnotfor reaſons ſake, nor by diſcourſe, andforthe ſoule, weſo much excel beaſts? 
tis for the love we beare vntoour beauty, vmto our faire hew,& goodly diſpoſition of _ v4 
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thitwe rejeR, andfet our vnderſtanding atnought, our wiſedome, and what elſe wehave. 
Well, | allow of this 1ngenuous and yolontarie confeſſion : {i urely they knew thoſe parts, we 
ſo much labor to pamper,to be mc fantazics. Suppolc, beaſts had al the vertue,the know- 
ledge,the wiſedome and ſufficiencie of the Stoikes,they ſhould ſtill be beaſts;normight they. 
' ever be compared vnto aniſerabie, wretched, and ſenſcles man. For,when all is done,what- 
ſoever is not as We are, is not of any worth. And God to be eſtecmed of vs, muſt(as wewill 
ſhew anonne) drawe ſomewhat neere-it. Whercby it appeareth, that itis not long ofatrue 
diſcourſe, but ofa fooliſh-hardines,and ſelfe- reſuming obſlinacie, we preferr our {elves be- 
fore other creatures,and ſequeſter our ſelves Gow their cond:tion and ſocietie. But to returne 
to our purpoſe, we have for our part inconſtancie,rreſolution,vncertainty, ſorrow,ſfurcrſti- 
tion,carcfulnes for future things (yea aftcr our life) ambition, covetouſnes,jelouſie, envic, in- 
ordinate,mad and vntam:d appetites, warre, falſchood, diſloyaltie,detraftion, and curicſitic. 
Sureiy we have ſtrangely overpaid this worthic diſcourſe, whereof we ſo much elorie, and 
this readines to judge, or capact:ie to know, if we have purchaſed the ſame with the price of 
ſoinfinit paſſions, to which weare vnceſlantly enthralled. Ifwe benot pleaſed (as Socrates 
is) to make this noble prerogative over beaſts, to be of force, that whereas nature hath pre- 
ſcribed them certaine ſeaſons, and bowndes for their naturall luſt and voluptuonſnes, the 
hath given-vs at all hours and occaſions the full reines of them.Fe winum eprotts quia prodeſf Cic, Nat. Devr, 
rare, nocet /apiſſime, melinu eft non adhibere omnino, quam, ſpe dubie ſalutis in apertam permctem 46.3. 
incurrere: Sic hand [cio,an melins fuerit humano generi motum iſium celerem,cootationss acumen, 
folertiam, quem rationem vocamns, quoniam peſtifera {int multis, admodum pact s[alutarta, non 
dari ommino,quam tam munifice & tam large dari. Arit is better not to w/e wine at all mſicl '£Pere 
ſens, becavſe it ſeldome doth them good, but many times much bart, then in hope of donbifull health 
to runne into undoubred danger 1, ſo dee Inot knowe , whither t were better that this ſwift moticn 
. of the thomght this ſharpenes,this conceitednes which we cal reaſon, ſhould not at all be ervento mane 
kinds (becauſe it is pernicious unto many, andhealthfull to very few) thenthat ut ſhould be gi- 
ven ſo plentifully and ſo largely. What good or commoditie may we imagine this farre-vnder- 
ſtanding of ſo many things broughtever vnto Yarro,and to Ariforle > Didit ever cxcmpt, 
or couldit at any time free them from humane inconveniences ? Were they ever diſchar- 
ced of tholc accidents that incidemtly follow afcellie labovring man ? Could they ever draw 
any cafe for the gout from Jogike? And howbeit they knew the humor engendring the 
fame to lodge in the joynts,have they f-lt-it the lefle ? Did they at any time make a covenant 
with death, although they knew full we!l that ſome nations rejoyce at hir comming? as alſo 
of Cuckold(hip, becauſe they knew women to be commO@N in ſome countries? But contrari- 
wiſc having both held the firſt ranke in knowledye,the one amongſt the Romanes,the other 
among the Grzcians, yea and at ſuch times wherein ſciences floſhed moſt, we could ne- 
yer learne, they hadany ſpeciall excellencieintheir life. .Wee ſee the Grecian hath beene 
putto his plunges in ſeeking to diſcharge himſelfe from ſome notable imputations in his life. 
Was it cver found that ſenſualitic, and health are more plealing vnto hum that vnderſtands 
Aſtrologic and Grammar? 
(/Uiterati num mins nervirient? 
As ſtiffe vnlearned finnewes Rand, 
As theirs that much more vnderſtand.) 
or ſhame and poverty leſleimportunate and vexing? 
Scelicet & morbis,& debilitate carebis, luyen.ſat-14. 
Et luflum.,,& curam effugies,& tempora vite Lak tes. 
Longa tibi poſthec fato meliore dabuntar. Pe, 
"Thou ſhalt be from diſeaſe and weakensſle free, 


From moane,from carc,long time of hfeto thee. 


Shall by more friendly fatc affoorded be. 

Ihavein my dayes ſeene a hundred Artificers,and as many laborers, more wiſe and more 
happy, then ſome ReQors inthe vniverſity,and whom I would ratherreſemble. Me thinkes 
Learning hath a place amongeſt things neceſſarie for mans life,as pory pelenetedbanive, 
or at molt as riches,and ſuchother qualities, which indeed ſteade theſamazbue a far-off, and 
morein conceipt, than by Nature. We have not much more necd of offices, of rules, and 
lawes how to vein our common-ycalth,than the Crancs and Antcs haveintheirs. Which 
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notwithſtanding, weſce how orderly,and without inſtruttion they maintaine themſclyes, 
man werewiſe he would value every thing according toit swerth, aud ast ts either more ofitable 
or more neceſſarie for bfe . Hee that ſhallnumber vsby our aftions and pr occedings, (hal 
doubtleſle finde many more excellent-ones amongeſt the ignorant, then among the wiſer 
ſonte: 1 meanc inaltkinde of Vertues. My opinion 1s,that ancient Rome brought forth Ma. 


ny men of much more valour and ſuffidencic,both for peace and warre, thenthis late len, 


ed Rowe, which with all her wiſedome hath overthrowne hererſt-flouriſhing eſtate. If ;y 
the reſt were alike, then ſhould honeſtic and innocencie at leaſtbelong to the auncient; for 
ſhe was exceedingly well placed with fimplicitic .- But I will ſhorten this diſcourſe; which 
happily would draweme further then 1 would willingly followe : yet this much I will 6 

more, that onel humilitie and ſubmiſſion ts able to make a perfect honefI man. Every one __ 
not have the knowledge of his duetie referred to his owne judgement, but oughtratherts 
have itpreſcribedvnto him, and notbe allowed to chuſe it athis pleaſure andfree-will : Q. 
therwiſe according tothe imbeclitic of our reaſons, and infinite variety of our Opinions, wee 
might paradventure forge and deviſe ſuch duties vnto our ſelves, as would induce ys (as &i. 
curu faith) to endevor to deſtroy and devourc one another. The firſt law that ever God geve 
onto mana a Law of pure obedience. It was a bare and ſimple commandement,wherofman 
ſhould enquire & know no further: foraſmuch as zo obey :5 the proper duty of a reaſonable ſogle 
acknowledging a heavenly and ſuperionr benefaftor. From obeying and yeelding ynto him Pro+ 
ceede all other vertue$even as all finnes derive fromſelfe-over-weening, Contrary-wiſethe 
firſt tewptation that everſcized on humane Nature was diſobedience, by the Diyels inſligg. 
tion, whoſe firſt poiſon, ſo farre infinuated it ſelfe into vs, by reaſon of the promiſes he made 
vs of wiſedome and knowledge, Eritis ſicut dy ſtientes bounum & malums. Ton ſhalbe like Gods, 
knowing both goodandewill. And the Syrens,to deceive Vhſſesand allure him to falintotheir 
daungerous and confounding ſnares offer to give him the full fruition of Knowledge. The . 
opinion of Wiſedome is the plague of man. That is the occaſion why ignorance is by ourte. 
ligion recommended ynto vs,as an inſtrument fitting belecfe,and obedience. (vete,vequi 


vos decipiat per Philoſophiam &- inanes ſcautliones, ſecundum elementa munds. Take beed leſt 4 


nie man deceive you by Philoſophie and vame ſeducements,aecording to the rudiments of the world 
All the Phylolopens of all the ſes that ever were, do generally agrec in this point, that the 


Chiefeſt felicitic or ſam bonum confiltethin the peace and tranquilitic of the ſouleand 


body: but where ſhall we find-it? | 
eAd ſummun ſapiens uno miner eft [ove, dives, 
Liber honoratua,pulcher,Rex demique Regum: 
Precipue ſanmugifi cum pitnita moleſia ef. 
In ſumme,who wiſe isknowne,isleſlethen Tove alone, 
Rich, honorable, free,faire, King of Kings, 
Chiefely in health, but when Ream trouble brings, 

Itſeemeth verely, that Nature for the comfort of our miſerable and wretched condition, 
hath allotted vs no other portion butpreſumption. It is therefore (as FpifZeru ſaith) that 
man hath nothingthatis properly his owne,but the vſe of his opinions. Our hereditary por- 
tion is nothing but ſmoke and winde. The Gods(as ſaith Phyloſophic) have health in true 
eſſence, and fickeneſle in conceipt. WMeancleane comrary,poſſeſſeth goods in imagination and te 
wits eſſentialy. We have had reaſon to make the powers of our imaginationto bee of toree: 
Forall our felicities are but in conceipt,and as it were ina dreame. Heare but this poore 
miſerable creature yaunte himſelfe. Thereisnathing (faith Cicero)ſo delightfully and plez- 
Gnt as the knowledge of Letters; of Letters I ſay, by whoſe meanes the infinitic of things, 
the incomprehenſible greatneſſe of nature, the heavens,the carth,and all the ſeas ofthis valt 
vniverfe, are made knownevnto vs. They have taught vsrcligion, moderation, ſtowtneiie 
of urns and redeemed our ſoule out of darkenefle, to —_ ſce, anddiſtinguiſh ofal 
things, the high as well as the lowe, the firſt as the laſt, and thoſe betweene both . Itisthe) 
that ſtore and ſupply vs with all ſuch things as may make vs live happily and well, and in- 
ſtrut vs how berg our time without ſorrow or offence. Seemeth not this good| Or- 
tor to ſpeake of the Almighties and cverliving Gods condition? And touching cfteRcs, © 
thouſand poore fecly womenin a country towne have lived, and live alife much morerep® =» 
{cd, more peaceable, and more conſtant, thenevcrhe did, _ Das 


- 
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= Dea alle fugt Deregnclyte Mammn, 
Dmprinceps vite rationew imyenit cam gue - 
Nunc appellatur [apientia,quique per artem,. 
Fluitibus t tant F4uorns eo henobi £2) 
 Intam tranquillo & tam clara luce tacavits . © 
Good (ir, it was God, Godit was, firſt found, 
That courſe of mans hfe,which now is renown'd 
By name of wiſedomez who by arte repoſde, 
Ouclife in fo cleare light,calme ſo compoſde, 
From ſo great darkenefle, ſo great waves oppolde. 
Obſerve what glorious and noble words theſe be : yet butaſlight accident brought this 
wiſemans vnderſtanding to a farre worſecondition, thanthatof a ſimple ſheepheard: not. 
withſtanding this divine Teacher, andthis heavenly wiſedome. Of like impudence is the 
promiſe of Democritus his Booke. 1 will now ſpeake of all things : And that fond title which 
Ariſtotle gives vs of mortall gods, and thatraſh judgement of Chry/ppo , that Diow was as 
vertuous as God: And my Sexeca faith, he acknowledgeth that God hath given him life, but 
how to live well, that he hath of himſclfe. Like vnto this other, In vireute vere gloriamur:qued Cic.net.deo..3. 
non contingeret, ſi id aonum a Deo, nona nobis haberemua;” We rightly vant vs of vertue , which 
we ſhould not doe, if we tiad ut of God, not of our ſelves. This alſo is Senecaes, thatthe wife man 
hath a fortitude like vnto Gods; but inhumane weakneſle, wherein he excelleth him. There 
15 nothing more common, than to meete with ſuch paſſages oftemrerity: There is not any of 
vs that wil! be ſo much offended to ſee himſelfe compared to God,as he will deeme himleife 
wronged to be depreſſedin the ranke of other creatures. So much are wee more jealous of 
our owne intereſt, than of our Creators. But we muſt treadethis fooliſh vanitie vnder foote, 
and boldly ſhake off,and lively reje& thoſe fond-ridiculous foundations, whercon theſe falſe 
opinions are built. So longas man ſhall be perſwaded to have meanes or power of himſelfe, 
ſo long will he deny, andnever acknowledge what he oweth vnto his Miſter : he ſhall al- 
wayes (as the common ſaying is) make ſhitt with his owne : Hee muſt be (tripped into his 
ſhirt. Let vs conſider ſome notable example of the effte& of Philofophic. Poſſidomne ha- 
ving long time beene grieved with a vane dd lnnring diſeaſe , which with the ſmarting- 
paine made him to wring his hands, and gnaſh histeeth, thought to ſcorne gricfc, with ex- 
. clayming and crying out againſt-it : Doe what thow hft, yetwill I never ſay that thow arte 
peril or paine. Hee feeleth the ſane paſſions that my lackey dooth , but he* boaſteth him- 
ſelfe, that at leaſt he conteineth his tongue vnder the lawes of his ſet. Re ſuccumbere non 0- 
 portebat verbis gloriamtem : It wasnot for him-to yeelde indeedes, who had ſo braved it mwords. 
| Archeſilas lying ficke of the gowt, Carneades comming to viſite him , and ſeeing him to 
frowne, ſuppoling he had becne angry, was going away againe, but he called hum backe, 
& ſhewing him his feet and breaſt, ſaid vnto him, there is nothing come from thence hither. 
This hath ſomewhat a better garbe ; for hee feelcth himſelfe grieved with ſickeneſſe, and 
would faine be ridde of it, yetis not his heart vanquiſhed or weakened thereby, the other 
ftands vpon his ſtiffeneſle (as Ifearc) more verball then eflentiall. And Diomfies Heraclege 
ter being tormented with a violent ſimartingin his cies, was atlaſt perſwaded to quitte theſe 


Stoickereſolutions. 
and Knowledge ſhould worke thoſe effedts they fpeake of, 


Beitfuppoſed that Learnin 
that is, to blunt and abate the ſharpenes of thoſe accidents or miſchances , that followe and 
attend vs; doth ſhe any more than what ignorance effefteth much more evidently and ſun- 
ply> The Philoſopher Pyrrbo being at ſea, and by reaſon of a violent ſtorme in great dan- 
as to be caſt away, preſented nothing vato thoſe that were with himin theſhip , to unitate 

t the ſecuritic ofan hog which was aboarde, who nothing at all difmaide, fcemed to be- 
hold and qut-ſtarc the tempeſt. Philoſophie after all her precepts gives vs over to the EX= 
anples of a Wreſtler or of a Muleticr,in whom we ordinarily perceive much leſle feeling of 
death, of paine, ofgriefe, and other inconveniences, and more vndamted conftantie,then c- 
ver Learning or Knowledge could ſtore a man withall, vnlefſe he were borne, and of him- 
ſelfe nes Foes naturall habicude, prepared vntoit. Whatis the cauſe, the tender mem- 
bers of a childe, or limbes of a horſe aremuch more caſily , and withlefſe paine cut andina- 
ſedthen ours, ifir be not ignorance? How many, onely —_ the power of Cre 
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- have falne into dangerous diſeaſes? We ordinanily ſee diverſe that will cauſe themſelvest, 


_ tion. Andat laſt ſhe willroundly addrefle herſelfe vnto perfeft health; ſaying, thi 


Torquato Taſſo. 


belct blood, purged, and dicted; becauſe theywould be cured of diſcaſes, they neye f, 
+ wn en efſoiall and true maladies faile vs, then Science and Knovledplage® 
hirs : This colour or complexion (ſaith (he)preſageth ſomerhumatike defluxion will nth 
you: This ſoultring-hotſcaſon menaceth you with ſome febricitant,commotion;his yy 
of the vitall line of your lefthand warneth-you- of fome notable and approaching indiſpoſ? 
vigor and ſodainc joy can not poſlibly ſtayin,oneplace, her blood and ſtrength muſt bY 
bated, for feare it turne you to ſome nuſchiefe. Compare but the life ofa man ſubje& tg 
theſe-like imaginations, vntothat of a day-labouring {waine, who followes his naturall x 
petites, who mecaſureth all things onely by the preſent ſenſe , and hath neither learning nor 
prognoſtications, who feeleth no diſeaſe but when he hathit : whereas the other hatho. 
ren the ſtone 1maginanily , before he have it in hisreines : As if it werenot time enoughto 
endure the ſickneſſe when it ſhall come, hedothin his fanfic preventthe ſame , and hezg. 
Jong runneth to meete withit. What I ſpeake of Phiſicke, the ſame may generally bee 
lied and drawneto all maner of learning. Thence came this ancient opinion of thoſePh.. 
foluphers , Who placed chiefe felicitie in the acknowledging of our judgements weakeneſſe, 
My ignorance affoords mee as much cauſe ofthope asof feare : and having no other resi. 
ment for my health, then that of other mens examples, and of the events, 1 ſee elſewherein 
like occaſions, whereof I finde ſome of all ſortes : And relie vpon the compariſons, thatare 
moſt favourable vnto me. I embrace health with open armes, free, plaine and full; and pre- 
pare my appetite to enjoy-it, by how much mare,it is now leflc ordinary and morerareyn- 
to mee : ſo farre1s it from mee, that I withthe bitterneſſe of fome new and forced kinde of 
life, trouble her reſt, and moleſt her eaſc. Beaſtes doe manifeitly declare vnto vs, howma- 
ny infirmities our mindes agitation brings vs. That which is told vs of thoſethat mhabye 
Breſal, who die onely through age , which ſome impute to the clcareneſle and calmeneſſe 
of their aire, Irather aſcribe tothe calmeneſle and clearcneſle of their mindes, voydeandfice 
from all paſſions, cares, toiling, and vnpleaſant labours, as a people that paſle their life a 
wonderfull kinde of fimplicitie and ignorance, without letters, orJawes, and without Kings 
or any rcligion.Whence comes it (as we dayly ſee by experience) that the rudeſt and grofleſt 


clownes, aremore _ ſtrong, and more defired in amorous executions? And thatthe 
( 


loveof a Mulctieris often more acceptable,then that of a perfumed-quaine courtier? Butbe- 
cauſe inthe latter, the agitation of his minde doth ſo diſtract, trouble and weary the force of 
his body) asitalſo troubleth and wearicthitſelfe,, who doeth belie, or more commonly calt 


thefamedowne even into madneſle, but her owne promptitude, her point, her agjhitie, and 


to conclude her proper force? Whence proceedes the ſubtuett foltie, but from the ſubtilefl wi 
dome? As from the extreamelt friend(hips proceede the extreameſt enmities,and from the 
ſoundeſt healths, the mortalleſt diſcaſes3 ſo from the rareſt and quickeſt agitations ofovt 
mindes enſue the moſt diſtempered and outragious frenzies. There wants but halfeapegs 
turne topaſle from the one to the other. In mad mens ations, we ſee how fitly folly futeth 
and mects with the ſtrongeſt operations, ofovr minde . Who knowes not how vnpercei- 
vable the neighbourhood betweene folly with the livelieſt elevations of a free minde 153 and 
the effes of aſupreame and extraordinary vertue? Plato affirneth, that melancholy minds 
are moreexcellent and diſciplinable; Soare there none more inclinablervnto follie. Diverle 
ſpirits are ſcene to be overthrowne by their owne force, and proper nimbleneſſe. Whata 
art hath one of che moſt judicious, ingenious, and moſt fitted vnto the ayre of trucancient 
poeſie, lately gotten by his owne agitation and ſelfe-gladneſſe, above all other Italian.Pocts 
thathave bin ofalong time? Hath not he wherewith to be beholding vnto this his killing 1+ 
yacitie? vnto this cleareneſle, that hath ſo blinded him? vato his exa& and farre-reaching 
apprehenſion of reaſon , which hath made him voyde of reaſon? vntothe curious and labo- 
rious purſute of Sciences, that have brought him vnto ſottiſhneſſe? vnto this rare aptitudeto 
the exerciſes ofthe minde, which h:th made him without minde or exercſe? I rather ſpited 
then pittied him,when I ſaw him at Ferrara,in ſo pittcous a plight,that he ſurvived himſelf 
miſlacknowledging both himſelfe and his labours, which ynwitting to him, aid even to his 
face, have beene publiſhed both vncorreted and maimed. Will you have aman healthy, 
will you hayc him regular, andin conſtant and ſafe condition? oyerwhelme himinthe — 
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it of idicnelſe, and dulneſſe. We muſt be beſortedere we can become wiſc, and dazled 
| fore we can beled. Andifa man ſhall tell me, that the commoditieto have the appetite 
cold to griefcs, and wallowiſh to evills, drawes this incommoditie after-it, it is alſo conſe- 


qual th: ſame, that makes vs eſſe ſharpe and greedy to the enjoying of good,and of plea- 


res : It is true, but the miſeric of our condition beareth, that wee havenot ſo muchto en- 
joy, as to ſhun, and thatextreame voluptuouſnes doth not ſo much pinch vs as aligheſmarce 
Segmus homines bona quam mala ſentiunt. Men have a duller feeling of a good turne, then of an ill, 
we hane not [0 ſenſible a feeling of perfeft health, as we have of the lea#t fcheneſſ, 
ang | 

In cute vix ſumma li plagnla corpus, 

Duando valere mbil quemquam mover. Hoc invat vuum 

Dna me non torquet latus ant pes, cetera qniſanam 

Ux queat aut ſaxum ſeſe, aut ſentire valentem. 

A light ſtroke that dooth ſcarſethetop-skinne wound, 

Greeves the gall d body, whenin health to be, 

Doth ſcarſe move any : onely eaſe isfound, 

Thatneithcr fide nor foote tormenteth me: 

Scarſe any inthereſt can feele he s ſound. 

Our bring in health, # but the privation of being il, See wherefore the ſe of Philoſophie, 
that hath moſt preferred ſenfualitie, hath alſo placed the fame but to indolencie or vnfeeling: 
of paine. To havenoinfirmitie atall is the chicfeſt poſleflion of health, that man can hope- 
for (as Enna laide:) 

Nimium bon et cai nthil efl mah. 
He hath buttoo much good, 
|  Whomnoillhath withſtood. | 
For, the ſame tickling and pricking, which a man doth feele in ſome pleaſures, and ſeemes 


beyond (imple health, and indolencie,this ative and moving ſenſualitie,or as I may terme-it, 


itching and tingling pleaſure aymes but to be free from paine,as her chicfeſt ſcope. Theluſt- 
full longing which allures vs to the acquaintance of women, ſeckes but to expell that paine, 
which an carneſt and burning defire doth poſleſle-vs-with, and defireth but to alay-it, there 
by to come to reſt, and be exempted from this fever; Ando of others. I fay therefore,thatif 
ſumplicitic direfeth-vs to have no evilit alſo addrefleth vs, according toour condition to a 
molt happy eſtate. Yet oug 

ſenſles. And Crantor had great reaſon to withſtand the vnſenſibleneſle of Epicwrm,if it were 
ſo deepely rooted, that the approching and birth of evills might gaineſay-it. I commend not 
that vnſenſibleneſſe, which is neither poſſible nor to be defired . Iam well pleaſed not to be 
ficke, but if T be, I will know that I amſo;and if I be cautherized or cut, I wil feele-it. Verely 
he that ſhould roote out the knowledge of evil, ſhowld therewithall extiry the knowledge of voluptu- 
onſnes, + at laſt bring man to nothing. Iflud nihil dolere,non ſine magna merceae contingit immani- 
tatus in animo ſtuporis in corpore.This very point not to be offended or grieved with any thing befalls 
not freely to a man, without exther inhumanitie in his minde, or ſenſeleſneſſe n hs body. Sickneſle 
isnot amiſſevnto man, comming in hir turne : Nor is he alwayes to ſhunne paine, nor e+ 
ver to follow ſenſualitic. Tt isa great advantagefor the honour of ignorance , that Scienceit 
ſeife throwes-vs into hir armes, when ſhe findes her ſelfe buſte to make vs ſtrong againſt 
the aſſaults of evills : ſhe is forced to come to this compoſition; to yeeld-vs the bridle, and 
gve-vs leave to ſhrowdour ſelves in hir lap, and ſubmit our ſelves vnto her favour, to ſhel- 
ter vs againſtthe aſſaults and injuries of fortune. For, what meaneth ſhe elſe,when ſhe per- 
ſwades vs to withdraw our thoughts from theevills that poſſeſſe-vs, and emertanethem 
with fore-gon pleaſures, and ſteade-vs as a comfort of preſent evills with the remembrance 
of fore. paſt felicities, and call a vaniſhed content to our help, for to oppoſe it againſt that 
which vexeth vs? Levationes egritudinum in avocatione a copitanda moleitia, & revoratione 
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chtitnot to be imagined ſo dull and heavie, that it be altogether | 


Cic. ibid, 


PT | contemplandas veluptates ponit. Eaſe: of oriefes he repoſeth either in calling from the thought | 


of offenſe, or calling to the contemplations of ſome 7a res. Voleſle itbe; that whereforce fates 
herſhe will vſe policie, and ſhew a tricke ofnimbleneſſe and turne2way, where the vigor 
both ofher body and armes ſhallfaileher. For, notonely toa ſtri& Philoſopher, but fim- 


ply to any.ſetled man, when he by experience feeleth the burning alteration of a hote-fever, - 


what 


a 
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\ , whatcurrant paiment isitto pay himwith the remembranceof the ſiveetneſſe of Greg, 
wine? Itwouldrather empaire his bargaine. | . 
Th Che ricordarſi il ben doppia la noia. 
For to thinke of our joy, 
Redoubles our annoy. _ gs or Tn TE 
Ofthat conditions this other counſell, which Philoſophie giveth, onely to keepe forepal 
felicities in memorie, andthence blot out ſuch griefes as we have felt; as ifthe kill to forge 
were inour power : and counſel, of which we have nuchleſle. 
Ci. Fin.l.2. Suavu et laborum preteritorum memoria. 
Eurip. Oflabours overpaſlt, 
Remembrance hath ſweete tafte. vs 
What? ſhall philoſophic, which ought to put the weapons into my hands,to fight againſt 
fortune; which ſhould harden my courage, to ſuppreſle and lay at my feete all humane *1 
verſities; will ſhe ſo faint, as tomakeme like afcarefull cunny creepe into ſome lurking. ho 
andlike a craven to tremble and yeeld? For, memory repreſenteth vato vs, not whatye 
chuſe,but what pleaſeth ker. Nay,there isnothing fo deepely imprinteth any thing in our re. 
membrance, asthe deſireto forget the ſame : It is a good way to commend tothe keepins 
Cie þn.bou.l.1, andimprint any thing in our minde, to folicite her to looſe the ſame. Andthat is falſe, Ef 
farm in nobis, it & adverſa, quaſi perpetua obbvione obruamus, & ſecunda incund? & ſueyiey 
meminerimus. This is engraſſedinvs, or at leaſt in our power , that we both bury in perpetnall. 
lrvion things paſt againſt vs, and recorde with pleaſure and delight whatſoever was for vs. 
Pls. in vita And thi; is true, Memini etiam que nolo; obliviſcinon {#6 que volo, I remember even thiſe 
Them. I. things [ wonld not; and can not forget what would. And whoſe counſell is this? his, Oniſeve 
nus ſapientem profiteri ſit auſuus, Who onely durſt profeſſe himſelfe a wiſe man. : 
Lucr.l.z. 1086, | ui genus humannm ingenio ſuperavit, & omnes 
Epicar. Preſirinxit ftellas, exortna vis etherius ſol. 
Who from all mankinde bare for wit the prize, 
| And dimn'd the ſtarres as when skies Sunne doth riſc. 
To emptic and diminiſh the memorie, is it not the ready and onely way to ignorance? 
Sen.Ded.act.3. |  Iners maloram remedinm ignorantia eft. 
ſe. 17.  Otffillsaremedie by chance, 
And very dull is ignorance. 


- 


We ſec diverſe like precepts, by which we are permitted to borrow frivolous apparances 
fromthevulgar ſorte, wherelively and ſtrong reafon is not of force ſufficient : alwayes pro- 
vided,they bring vs content and comfort. Where they can not cure aſore, they are pleaſed 
co ſtupificand hidetheſame. Tam perſwaded they will not denie me this, that if they could 
pollibly addeany order or conſtancieto amans life, that it might chereby be ſtill maintained 
mplcaſure and tranquillitie, by, or through any weakeneſle or infirmitic of judgement, but 

© they would accept-it. | 


'r.Lebift.6.1 | otare, & ſpargere flores 
od FRERSS ar. 95. _ babers. 
I will beginneto ſtrew flowers, and drinke fice, 
And ſuffer witleſle, thriftleſſeheldto bee. 
There ſhould many Philoſophers be found of Lycas his opinion : This maninallother 
things being very temperate, and ordcrly in his demeanors, living _ and contcntedlie 


with his family,wanting of no duty or office both toward his owne houſho!d and ſtrange, 
very catefully prenng hiwſclfefrom al hunful things:notwithſtanding through ſomea- 
tcration of his ſenſes or ſpirites, he was ſo poſſeſſed with this fantaſtical conceipt or oblti- 
natchumour,that he ever and continually thought to be amon eſt the Theaters,where he 
ſaw all manner of porter palomek, ſportes andthe beſt Commedies ofthe worlde. But 
i laſt by the $kill of Phyſifions cured of this maladie, and his offending humour pur- 
ged, he could hardly be held from puttingthem in ſute, to the end they might reſtorehum 
to the former picaſures and contents of his imagination. 
pol me occiadiTis amics, 
Non (ervaſtis, ait, cui ſic extortavoluptas, 
Et dempti«« per vim menti« gratiſſinu error. 
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You have not ſav'd me, friends, but {laine me quite, 
| (Quoth he) from whomſorcftis my delight, 
; And errour purg'd, which beſt did plcaſe my fprighe. 
Ofaraving like vnto tht of _ ſonne vato Pythodorws, whoverily belieyed,that 
all the ſhips that went out from the haven of Pyrre, yea-and all ſuch as came into-it, did 


onely travcll about his bufincſle, rejoycing when any of them had madea fortunate VOyage, 
and welcommed then with great gladneſle : His brother Crizo, having cauſed him to bee 
cured, and reſtored to his betterſenſes, he much bewailed and grieved the condition where- 
in he had formerly hved in ſuch joy, and fo voydeof all care and griefe. Itis that, which 
chat ancient Greeke verie ſaith; That notto be ſo adviſed brings many commodities with-it: 
| Ey T& Ggoviry tag under, ndfos log Seph. Aiaflag, 
The ſweeteſt life Iwis, get 


In knowing nothing is. 
Andas Eccleſiaſtes witneſleth : In much wiſedomey, mach ſorrow : And who getteth knows- Eccleſcaftes 
ledge, purchaſethſorrow and griefe. Even that, to which an fon docthin generall : 
termes allow this laſt remedie, which ſhe ordainethfor all manner of neceſſities 3 thats, to 
make an end of that life , which we can not endure. Placer? pare: Non placet? quacungue v1 
exi. Pungit dolor? vel fodiat ſant : finndu es, da ingulum: ſin teftns armis vulcanys, id eft forti- fic. Ta. que 
rudene, reſiſte. Doth it lhe you ? obey : doth it not hke you? get out 44 you will : doth griefe pricke lib. 2. 
you? and et it perce you to: if you benaked, yeeld your throate : but if you be covered with the ar- 
mour of Vulcan, that ir, with fortitude, refit, And that ſaying vied of the Grzcians in their 
banquets, which they apply vnto it, Ant bibat, aut abeat : Either let him carouſe, or carry him Ci. ib, ib, x, 
ext.of the houſe : which rather fitteth the mouth ofa Gaſcoine, then'that of Cicero, who ve- 
ry ealily doth change theletterB into V, 
Urvere fi retle neſcrs decede perites © Hor.lib.z.epift. 
Lufiſii ſatis,caifts ſatis,atque bibiſti : 3. vie. 
T empus abire tibieſt,ne potum largins equo 
Riatat,ef pulſet laſciua decentins ates. 
Live well you cannot,them that can give place, 
Well have you ſported,caten well, dronke well: 
'Tis time you part; leaſt wanton youth with grace 
| Laugh-at,and knocke you that with (willing ſwell. 
whatis it but a confeſſion of hisinfufficiencie, anda ſending one backe not onely toigno- 
rance,there to be ſhrowded, but vnto ſtupiditie it ſelfe,vnto vnſcnſiblenes and not being ? 
Democrutum poſiquam matura vetuſtas 0 Lucr. lib. 3. 
Admonxit memorem,motus langueſcere mentis : 1683, 
Sponte [ua letho caput obvins obtulit iſe. 
Whenripe ageput Democritzsin minde, 
T hat his mindes motions fainted, he to finde 
_ Hisdeath went willing,and his liferefign'd. 
Tt is that which Anthiſtenes ſaid, that a man muſt provide himſfelfe either of wit to vnder- 
ftand,or of a halter to hange himſelfe: And that whuch Chryſpparalleaged vponthe ſpeech 
ofthe Poct Tyrtexs, | 
- Delavertn,on de mort approcher. | P'ut. in Sotons 
Or vertue to approch, | life. 
____ Orelleletdeathencroch. 
And {ates (aid, thatlove was cured with hunger, if not by time z and in him thatliked 
not theſe two meanes, by the halter . That Sextiu, towhom Sexeca' and Platarke givelo 
much commendacion, having given over all things elſe and betaken himſelfe to the ſtudie 
of Philoſophie, ſecing the progreſle of his ſtudies ſotedious and ſlowe, purpoled to caſt 
himſelfe into the "a vnto death for wantof knowledge : Reade here what the law, 
—_— this ſubje&. Ifpcradyventure any great inconvenience happen, which cannot be 
remedied,the haven is not farre-off,and by ſwimming may a man ſave hunſelfout of his bo- 
dy,as out of a leaking boate : forjitis feareto die, and not deſiretolive, which keepes a foole 
Joyned to his body. Aslife through ſimplicitie becommeth more pleaſant, So (as I cre- 
whilcbezanto ſay) becommeth-it more innocentand better. The ſunple and the hens 
| | _ ant 


Arioflo can, 14 
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(Gith Saint Pau)raiſethemſelves vp to heaven,and take ſlefſion of it;whereas we with F 
the knowledge we have, plungeour ſelves downe to the pit of hel. 1 rely neither vponp,. 
lentinianus(a profeſſed enemieto knowledgeand _— nor vpon Licinin, (both Ronar 
Emganantheihs namedthem the venime and plague ofal politike eſtates:Nor on Mabeme 
whoſasThave heard)doth vtter]y interdiftall manner of learningto kisfubjeAs.Butthe es, 
e ofthat great Lycargus,and his authoritic ought to beare cheefe ſway,andthe reverence 
wr 9m cedemonian-policie ſo great ſo admirable,and ſo long timefloriſhingingt 
vertue & felicitic without any inſtitution or exerciſeat all of letters. Thoſe who returnefrom 
thatnew world,which of late hath bin diſcovered by the Spaniards, can witnes vnto 
thoſe nations being without Magiſtrates or lawe,live much more regularly and formally then 
we,who havc amongſt vs more officers and lawesthen men of other profcſlions, or ations, 
Di citatorie piene &-dilibells, 
D eſamine di carte,& diprocure 
 Hamno le-mani e'l ſeno, gran faſtetls 
Di chioſe,ds configh & d letture, 
Per cnile faculia de poverelts 
Non ſono mai ne le citta ſicure, 
Hanno dietro & dinanzi &- d\ambo i lat, 
Notai,procurateri,C5 afvocati. 
T heir hands and boſorms with writts and citations, 
With papers,libells,proxjes,full they beare, 
And bundels great of ſtrit examinations, 
Ofglofles,counſels, readings here and there. 
Whereby in townes poore men of occupations 
Poſleſſe not their ſmall goods ſecure from feare, 
Before, behinde,on each fides Aduocates, 
ProRors, and Notaries hold.-vpdcbates. : 
| Ttwasthat,whicha Romane Scnator ſaid, that cheir predeceſſers had their breath ſinking if 
garhke,and their ſlomake perfumed with a good conſcience : and contrane, the men of hist! 
outwardly ſmelt of nothing but ſweete odours,but inwardly they ſtunke of all vices : Which 
in mine opinion, is as muchto ſay,they had much Knowledge & Sufficiencie, but greatwant 
of honeſtie. Incivilitie, ignorance, ſimplicitie, and rudnes,are commonly joyned withinno» 
cencic : Curioſitie,ſuttletie,and knowledge,are ever followed with malice : Huwilitie, feare, 
obedience,and honeſtie{which ave the principalinſtruments for the preſervation of humane 
ſocictie) require afingie docile ſoule, and whichpreſumeth little of hir ſelfe : Chriſtianshave 
a peculier knowledge, how exrioſitie 55.17 a man a naturall, and original wfirmitic. The caceto 
encreaſe in wiſedome and knowledge was the firſt overthrowe of man-kinde : lt is the ol 
whereby man hath hcadlong caſt himſelfe downe into eternall damnation. Prideis his lolle 
and corruption : Ttis pride, that miflcadeth himfrom common waies ; that makes himto = 
embrace all newfangles,and rather chuſe to be chicfe of a ſtragling troupe,andin oy # 3 
perdition, and be regent of ſome erronious ſe, and a teacher of Elſchood, then aiſciplen 
the ſchooleof truth, and ſuffer himſelfe to be led and dire&ted by the hand of others the 
readie-beaten high way. Icis happily that, which the ancient Grecke proverbe iplycth; 
1 duoSaiperia,ualarte rarei,ma Tvpw wwlelas.s uperſiition obajeth pride as 4 father. Oh ovet- 
weening,how much doeſt thou hinder vs? Socrates being adyertiſed, that the God of wilc- 
dome, had attributed the name of wiſe vnto him,was thereat much aſtoniſhed,and diligently 
ſcarching androuzing vp himſelf,and ranſaking the very ſecrets ofhis heart, found no fous- 
dation or ground for fs divine ſentence. Heknew ſomethat were as juſt,as temperate,a5 a+ 
hant andas wiſe as he,and more cloquent, morcfaire,& more profitableto their countrie.In 
fine hereſolved, that hewas diſtinguiſhed from others,and reputed wile,only becauſehe Gd 
not ſo eſteeme himſelfe :: And that his God deemed the opinion of ſcience and wiledowe? 
ſingular ſottiſhnes in manzand chathis beſt doRrine was the dodtrine of ignorance,and fim- 
plicitic his greateſt wiſdome. The ſacred writ pronounceth themto be miſcrable inthis 
world,that cſteeme themlelyes. Duſt and aſtes (aith he) whar is there arrhee, chou ſuowidef 
much glorie-ef? Andinan otherplace. God hath made man like vnto a ſhadowe,of wile 
who [hall judge, when the bghtbevng gone, it ſhall vaniſh away ? 24an ts a thing of _— 
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So farre are our faculties from conceiving that high Deytic, that of our Creatorsworkes, 

choſe bearc his marke beſt, and ate moſt his owne,which we vnderſtandleaft. Ttis an occa- 

ſion to induce Chriſtians to beleeve, when they chance to meete with any incrediblething, - / ,.. 

that iti;ſo much the more according vntoreaſon, by how much more itis againſt humane /-:.. /-.. 

reaſon. If it were according vnto reaſon,it were no morea wonderzand were it to bematch- 

edit were no more f1ngular, Mel ſcitur Deus neſciendo.God is bettgr knowne by onr not know - 

ing him. Saith Saint »Aupnitine: And Tacitus, Santtins oft ac reverentins de atlit deomur cye< S4. Auguſtine, 

dere quam ſcire : It is a comrſe of more holmes and reverence, to holde behiefe, then to bave know« 

ledoe of Gods aftions, And Plato deemes it to bea vice of impietie, over-cutiouſly to enquire 7 cit». mor, 

aficr God,after the world and after the firſt cauſes of things. Arque ilwm quidem parentem hu- German. 

ins niverſitatis imyemre, defficile : & quum iam inveneris, indicare in vulgus, nefas, Bu it ir 

efficult to finde ont the father of tis unrverſe, and when you have found him, iti; unlaw'nll to ye- 

veale him to the vulgar : Saith Cicero, wee caftly pronounce puiſſance, truth and juſtice ; © 2m" 

they be words importing ſome great matter, but that wee cannot poſſibly ſce-it, nor con« 

ceive or apprehend the ſame,we ſay that God feareth,that God willbe angrie, and that God 

loverh. 
Immortala mortal ſermone notantes, 

Who with termes of morralitic 

Note things of immortality. 

Theybeall agitations and emmotions, which according to our forme can have noplace 
in God,nor weimagine themaccording to his. /t only belongs to God to know bimſelfe,& imter- 
prete hs owne'porker,and in our tongues he doth it improperly,to deſcend and come downe 
tovs, that arcy and he groveling onthe ground. How can wiſedome beſeeme him, whois 
the choyle Letheene good andevill.ſeeingno evill doth touch him? How reaſon and intelie 
gence, which we vſe to com from obſcure to apparant things,ſceing there is no obſcure thin 
1n God? Inſtice which diſtributeth vnto everie man,what belongs vnto him,createdfor the 
ſocietic and converſation of man, how is ſhein God? How temperance,which is the mode- 
ration of corporall ſenſualities, which have no placeat allin his Godhead? Fortitude patient- 
ly to endure ſorrowes,Jabours and dangers, appertaineth as little vnto him. And therfore 
eAriſtotleholdes him to be equally exempted from vertue and from vice. Neque gratia, ne. _ 
que ira teneri poteſt, quod que taha eſſent tmbecilla eſſent omnia. Nor can hee bee poſſeſſed with fa« " _— Fo 
vour and anger; for allthat is ſoit but weake. The participation which wee have of the know. o@&* * 
ledge of truth, whatſoever ſheis, it is not by our owne ſtrength we have gotten it; God hath 
lufficiently taught it vs, in that he hath made choyſe of the fimple, common and ignorant, 
to teach vs his wonderful ſecrets. Our faith hath not becne purchaſed by vs:itis a giftpro- 
ceeding fromthe liberalitieofothers. It is not by our diſcourſe or ynderſtanding, that wee 
havereccivedourreligion, itis by aforraineauRhoritie and commaundement. Theweak- 
neſſe of our judgement, helpes vs more thanour ſtrength to compaſle the fame, and our 
blindeneſle more then our x dey eyes. It is more bythe meanes of our ignorance, 

"then of our skil,that we are wiſein heavenly knowledge. It is no marvaileif our natural and 
terreſtriall means cannot conceive the ſupernaturall, or apprehend the celeſtial knowledge: 
Let vs adde nothing of our owne vnto it, but obedience & ſubjettion : For,(as itis written,) 
Twill cenfound the Wiſedome of the wiſe,and deftroy the underſtanding of the prudent, where is the 
Wiſe? Where u the Scribe? Where « the difÞmer of this world, Hathnot God made the wiſe *.Corin-19.20, 
dome of this world foohſhneſle? For, ſeeing the world by wiſedome knew not God ivthe ** 
wiſdome of God,it hath pleaſed him, by the vanitie of preaching, to ſave them thatheleeve, - 
yet muſt I ſee at laſt, whetherit bein mans power to finde what he ſecks-for:andifthis long 
ſearch, wherein he hath continued ſo many ages, hathenriched him with any new ſtrength, 
orſolidetruth. I am perſwaded, ifhe ſpeakein conſcience, he will confelle,that althebenc. 
fite he hath gotten by ſo tedious a purſute, hath bin, that he hath learned co know his owne 
weakenefſſe. That ignorance which in vs was naturall,we have with long ſtudie confirmed 
andaverred. It hath happened vnto thoſe that aretruly learned, as it happeneth vnco earcs 
of come,which as long as they are empty,grow and raiſe their head aloft, vpright and ſtour 
butifthey once become full and bigge, withripe Corne, they begin to humble and droope 
downeward. So men having tried, and ſounded all,andin all this Chaoes,and buge of 
karning and proviſion of ſo infinite different things, and p_s nothing thatis ſul _— 
Fas, 


Lucr.li.g.122, 
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firme and ſteadie, but all vanitie, have renounced their preſumption, and too 1ate know 
their paturall condition. It is that, which Veleiw vpbraides ( orta and Cicero wit | "a 
they havelcarnt of Phils,to have learned nothing,Pherecyaes,one of the ſeayen wiſe,wriing 
to T hates, even as he was yeelding vp the Ghoſt; I have (faith he) appoynted my frieng, þ- 
ſone as I ſhalbe layed in my grave, to bring thee al my writings. Ifthey pleaſe thee, and the 
other Sages, publiſh them; if not conceale them. T hey containe no certaintic,nor do they. 
ny whit ſatisfie me. My profeſfion isnot to know the truth, nor to attainc-it.I rather 
than diſcover things.The wi/eft that ever was being demannded what he knew anſwered þ F 2H; 
that be knew xothing. He verified what ſom ſay,that the greateſt part of what we know is the 
leaſt part of what weknow not:that is,that that which we think to know is but a parcel, yez 
& a\{malparticleof our ignorance. We know things in a dreame{(faith Plaro) & wearei 
rant ofthem in truth. Omnes pene veteres mhil co onoſco,nthil percipr,nhil ſciri poſſe dixerunt.a. 
gnitos ſenſus Jmbecilles animos brevia curricula vite. Almoſt allthe ancients affirmed nothing 
be knowne nothing perceived nothing underitood: that our ſenſes are narrow, our minds are wel; 
& the race of our bfe 1s ſhort. Cicero himſelf, who ought all he had vnto learning Yalerin; % 
that in his age he beganneto diſeſteeme letters: And whilſt he praQtiſed them, it was with. 
out bond to any ſpecial body, following what ſeemed probable vnto him, now in the one. 
cr,drvind.x. and now in the other Set; ever holding himſelfe vnder the Academics doubtfulneſſe, »;. 
cendum eſt, ſeaita ut nil affirmem:queram omnia,aubitans plurumque, & mihi diffidens, Speake 
Imail, but ſo as I avowch nothing, queſtion al things, for the moſt part in doubt- and diitruſt of my 
felfe. 1 ſhould have too much a doe,if I would conſider man after his owne faſhion, andin 
eroſe:which I might doe by his ownerule, who is wont to judge of truth,not by the weight 
or valuc of voyces,but by the number. But leave we the common people, 
| 1691 On vigans ſtertit, 
| Who ſnoate while they are awake. 
Leucrcl.3.1689 CHMortua cut vitaeft, prope iam vivo atque videnti: 
; Whole life is dead while yet they ſec, 
And ina manerhving be. | 
Who feelcthnot himſelfe, who judgeth not himſelfe, who leaves the greateſt part ofhis 
naturall parts idle.I wil take man even 1n his higheſt eſtate. Let vs conſider himinthis mal 
number of excellent and choyſemen,who having naturally beene endowed with apeculiae 
andexquiſite wit, have alſo foſtred and ſharpened the ſame with care, with ſtudie and with 
arte,and have brought and ſtrained vnto the higheſt pitch of wiſdome,it may pollibly reach 
vnto. T hey have fitted their ſoule vmo allſenſes , and ſquared the ſameto all byaſes; they 
have ſtrengthned and vnder-proppedit with all Grains el might any way fitte ot 
ſeade hir,and have enriched and adorned hir with whatſoever they haue beene abletobor- 
row,cither within or without the world for hir avayle: Itis in them,thit the extreame height 
of humane Nature doth lodge. They have reformcd the worlde with policies and laws. 
They haveinſtruted theſame with artes and ſciences,as allo by example of their wonder- 
full manners and life. I will but make accoumpt of ſuch people, of their witnes andof their 
experience. Let vs ſechow farre they have gone, and what holdfaſt they have held by. The 
maladies and defeCts, which we ſhal finde inthat colledge,the world may boldly allow them 
to be his. Whoſoever ſeckes for any thing,commeth at laſt to this concluſion, and ſauh,hat 
either he hath found it,or that it cannot be found, or that he is ſtill in purſuit after-it. Al Phi- 
lolophic is divided intotheſc three kindes. Hir purpoſe is to ſeeke out the truth, the know- -. 
ledge and the certainty. The Peripathetikes, the Epicurians, the Stoickes and others have 
thought they had foundit. Theſe have eſtabliſhed the Sciences that we have, and as of cct- 
taine notions hayc treated of themz Cltomachns, Carneades and the e Academikes, have dil- 
pairedthe finding of it,and judged that truth could not bee conceived by our meanes- The 
end of theſe, is weakeneſle and ignorance. The former had morefollowers, and thewor- 
thieſt SeQaries . Pyrrho,and other Sceprikes, or Epechiſtesr, whoſe dotrine or mann of 
teaching, many auncient learned men have thought to have beene drawne from Howe), 
from the ſeaven wiſe men, from eLrchilochns and Exripides, towhome they joyne 2% 
Demecritus and Xenophanes , (ay, that they are ſtill ſecking after trueth . Theſe judge that 
_ tholcareinfinitely deceived , whoimagine they have found-it, and that the ſecond de- 


greeis over-boldy vainc in affirming that mans poyeris altogether vnableto attaine ar : 
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for,to ſtabliſh the meaſure of our ſtrength,to know & diſtipguiſh ofthe difficulty of things, 
15 a great,a notable and extreame ſcience, which they doubt whether man be capable therof 
or no. | Nu ſciri quis ui putat jd quog, ne cats - $4 TT OTROEY + Incrdd aq7h, 
en ſciri poſſit,quo ſe nil ſcire fatetur. SHES —_ 
Who thinke's nothing is knowne, knowes not that,wherebyhee, 
- - ..» Grauntes he knowes nothing gf it knowne may bee. . | 
Thatignorance,whichis knowne, judged and condemned,isnot anabſoluei 

For,to be {o, ſhe muſt altogether be ignorant of her ſelfe. Sothat theprofeſſion of the Phyr.- 
ronians is ever to wayer, to doubt and to enquire; never to be aſſured of any thing, nor to 
take any warrant of himſelfe.Of the three aRtions or faculties of the ſoule, thatis to ſay, the 
imaginative,the concupiſcible, and the conſcnting,they allow and conceive thetwo formerz 
chelaſt,they hold and defend to be ambiguous, without inclination or approbation, either 
of one or other ſide,beitneverſolight, Zenoin jeſture painted forth his imagination vpon 
this diviſion of the ſoules faculties : the open and out-ſtretched hand was apparaunce; 
the hand halfe-ſhutte, and fingers ſomewhat bending, conſent : the fiſt cloſe, compre- 
henſion : if the fiſt ofthe left-hand were cloſely clinched together , it figniſied Science. 
Now this ſituation of their judgement, ſtraight and inflexible,receiving all objets with ap 
plication or conſent, leades them ynto their Ataraxiez whichis the condition of a quiet an 
ſetled life,exempted from the agitations, which we receive by the impreſſion of theopinion 
and knowledge, we imagine to have of things;whence proccede,fearc,avarice,envie,immo- 
derate defires,ambition,pride,ſuperſtition,love of novelties, rehellion,diſobedience,obſtina- 
cie,& the greate(t number of corporall evils: yea by that means they are exempted from the 
jealouſie of their owne difcipline,for they contend but faintly: They feare nor revenge, nor 
contradiQion in their diſputations. When they ſay,that heavy things deſcend downeward, 

| they would be loathto be believed, but deſire to be contradited,therby to engender doubt, 
and ſuſpence of judgement, which is their end and drift. T hey put forth their propoſitions, 
but to contend with thoſe, they imagine wee holde in our conceipt. If you take theirs, then 
will they vndertake to maintaine the contrary:all is one tothem, nor will they give a penny 
to chuſe. If you propoſe that ſnow is blacke, they wil argue on the other ſide,that itis white, 


* 
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If youſay it isneitherone nor other,they will maintaine itto be both. If by a certaine _ 


ment, youſay that you can not tell, they will maintainethat you can tell. Nay, if by an afhr- 
mative axiome, youſwearc that you ſtand in ſome doubt, they will diſpute, that you doubt 
not of it,or that you cannot judge or maintaine.that you are in doubt, And by this extrea- 
mitic of doubt, which ſtaggreth it-ſclfe,they ſeperate and devide themſelves / an many 0- 
pinions,ycafrom thoſe, which divers wayes have maintained both the doubt and the 1gno+ 
rance. Why ſhallit not be graunted then (faythey)as to Dogmatiſts or DoQrine«teachers, 
for one to ſay greene,and another yellow,ſofor them to doubt? /s there any thing can be pro- 
poſed unto you, exther to allow or refuſe, which may not lawfully be conjidered a4 ambignous and 
doubtful? And whereas others be carrycd either by the cuſtome of their Cuntrie,or by the 
inſtitution of their Parents, or by chaunce, as by a Tempeſt, without choyſe or judgement, 
= ſometimes before the age of diſcretion, toſuch or ſuch another opinion, to the Stoikeor 
picurian Seft,to which they finde themſelves more engaged, ſubjefted or faſt tyed,as to a 
prize they cannotlet goe : e Ad quamcums, diſciplmem, velut T empeſiate, delati, ad eam tans 
quam ad ſaxum, adhereſcunt. Being carryed a41it were by a Tempe#t, to any kind of dottrine, they 
flicke cloſe to it asit were to a rocke. Why ſhal not theſe likewiſe be permitted, to maintaine' 
their liberty,and conſider of things without dutic or cowpulſion? Hoc hberiores, & ſolutio-. 
res,quod integra illis eft indicandi poteflas, They are ſo much the freer and at liberty, for that their 
Power of indgement is kept entire. Ts it not ſome advantage for one to finde turuſelfe i{inga» 
ged from neceſlitie, which brideleth others? Isit not better torcmanne in ſuſpence, thento 
entangle himſelfe in ſo many crrours, that humanefantafic hath brought forth? Is t not bet- 
terfor amanto ſuſpend his owne perſwafion,than to meddle with theſe ſedicious and qua- 
rellous diviſions? What ſhall I chuſe? Mary, what you liſt, ſo you chuſe.. A very fooliſh: 
anſiver:to which it ſeemeth nevertheleſle, rhac all Dogmariſme arrivethz bywhich it isnot 
lawfull for you to bce ignorant of that we know not. T ake the beſt and ſtrongeſt fide, it 
ſhall never be ſo ſure,butyou ſhall have occaſion to defend the ſame, to cloſe and combate a 
hundred and a hundred ſides? Is it not better to keep out © chis confuſion? Youarc _ 
Cc 2 r 


Pon the eternitie oftheſor 
ok and ſhal they beinte 
g | 
ces, Dreames, Oracles and Prophecies, bt at all: 
fore ſhall nota wiſeman darethat in al things, which this man dareth in ſuch as he Wig | 
ned of his Maiſters? Confirmcd and eſtabliſhed by the Generall conſent ofthe Schogjc 
whereofheisa Seftaric anda Profeſſor? If t bea Childe that judgeth; he wottesnot a 
it inifalcarncd man, he is fore-ſtalled. T hey have reſerved a great advantage for t 
iQ the combate, having diſcharged themſelves of the care how to ſhrowd t emſelyes.They 
earc not to be beaten, ſothey may ſtrike againe : And all is fiſh that comesto net withthem: 
If they overcome,your propoſition haltethy if you,theirsis lame; if they prove that nothing 
is knowne,it is very well : If they cannot prove it, it 1s cood alike : Yr qunm in eadem rv; pig 
contraririn partibus moments inveniuntur , facilias ab viraque parte aſſertio ſuflinigtur, $4 ,, 
 whenin the [ame maiter the like weight andmoment is found on drver: partes, we Pa) the more eg. 
filie with-hold evowching on both partes. And theyſuppoſe to finde outmore eafily , why: 
ching is falſe, then true; and that which isnot,than chat which is:and what they believe not 
© what they believe. Their maner of ſpecch,is,! confirme nething : Itis nomoreſothan 
us, or neither : I conceive it not3 Apparances are cycry-wherealike: The Law of ſpeak. 
ing pro or cont74 is all one. Nothing ſeemeth true that may not ſeeme falſe . Their Sacrament) 
word is, iriy , which isas much to ſay,as Ivphold and ſtirrenot . Behold the burdong of 
their ſongs, and other ſuch-hike. Theireffte&is, a pure, entire and abſolute ſurceaſing and 
ſuſpence of judgement. T hey vſe their reaſon,to enquire and to debatc;and not to ſtayand | 
chooſe. Wholoever ſhall imagine a perpetual confeſſion of ignorance,and a judgementyy. 
right and without ſtraggering, to what occaſion ſocv:r may chance ; That man conceiyes 
the true Pyrrhoniſme. I expound this fantazic as plaine avT can, becauſe many deeme it 
hard to be conceived : Andthe Authours themfelves repreſent it ſomewhat obſcurely and 
diverſly. Touching the ations of life, inthatthey are after the common ſort. They arelent 
and applyed co naturall inclinations, tothe impulſion and conſtraint of paſſions, to thecon- 
ſtitutions of lawes and cuſtomes, and to the tradition of Artcs : Non exim nes Dem: ifta ſeire, 
ſed tentummoeds ti veluit. For God wonld not bave vs know theſe things, but only vſe them, 
Byſuch meancs they ſuffer their commen-ations to be direRed, without any conceitor 
judgement,which isthe reaſon that I cannot wel ſort vnto this diſcourſe, whatis ſaidof Pyr- 
rhe, They fainchim to beſtupideand vnmoovable, leading a kind of wylde and vnſociable 
life, not ſhunning to be hitte with Cartes, preſenting himſ elfe vnto downefallcs, refulingto 
conforme himſclfe to the lawes. Itis an endearing of his dilcipline. He would notmake 
himſelfe aſtone or a blocke, but a living, diſcourſing and reaſoning man, enjoying allpla- 
fures and naturall commodities, buſying himſelfe with, and vſing all his corpora!l and ſpuitu- 
all partes, in rule and right. Thefantaſticall and imagjnarie , and falſe priviledges, which 
man hath vſurped vnto Fimlelfe, to ſway, to appoint, and to eſtabliſh, he hath abſolutely re- 
nouncedand quit them. Yetis there no SeR, butis enforced to allow hir wiſe ScRer,p chick 
to follow diverſc things nor comprizcd nor perceived,nor allowed, if he will live. Andifhee | 
take ſhipping, he followes his purpoſe,not knowing whether it ſhalbe profitable or noz and 
yeeldes to this,that the ſhippe is good, thatthe piloteis skillful, and that the ſeaſon is fitz ct- 
cumſtancesonly probable;After which he is bound to goe,and ſuffer himſclfe to be remoo- 
ved by apparances,alwaycs providcd they have no expreſle contrarietic in them. Hee bath 
a body, he hath a ſoule, his ſenſes vrdge him forward, his mind mooveth him. Althougbhe 
findenot this proper and ſingular marke of judging in himſelfe, and that hee perceive bee 
ſhould not engage his conſent, ſecing ſome fal Pi, may be like vntothis truth: He ceaſcth 
not to direRthe offices of his life fully and commodiouſly. How many arts are there, wh 
profeſleto confiſt more in conjefure, thanin the ſcience? That diſtinguiſh not betweene 
trathand falſhood, but onely follow ſeeming? There's both truth and falſe (ſay they) and 
are meanes invstoſceke it out , butnot to ſtay it when wee touch it. Ttis better for vs 
to ſuſfer the order of the world to manage vs without further inquiſition. A mind watral- 
ted from prejudice, hath a marvellous preferment to tranquility. Afex that cenſure andcus 


trenls ther indges , ae never duly ſabmit themſelves unto them. How much more docile and 
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raable are ſimple and vncurious mindes found both towardes the lawes of religion and 


politike decrees, then theſe over-vigilant and nice-wits, teachers of divine and humane cau- 


ſes? There is grnaner im mans invention, whereinis ſo much likelyhood', pollibilitie and 
prohite. This reprefenteth man bareand naked , —— his naturall weakeneſle, 
apt to receive from above ſome ſtrange power, disfurniſhedof all knowledge, and 
ſomuch the more fitte to harbour divine vnderſtanding, difannulling his judgement, that 
ſo he may give more place ynto faith : Neither misbeleeving nor ihing any doQrme 
or opinion repugnant vito cormmon lawes and obſervances, humble, obedient,diſciplinable, 
and {tudious; aſworne enemy to Herefie, and by conſequence exewpting himſelfe from all 
vainc & wreligious opinions, invented and brought vp by falſe Sets. It 18a white ſheet Pre- 
paredto takefrom the finger of God, what form ſoeverit ſhal pleaſe him to imprint ctherin. 
The more we addreſſe &- commit our ſelves to God and reieft our ſelves, the better it ts for vii Ac- 
cept (ſaith Eccleſiafies) m good part things both in ſhew and taſte, as from dayto day they 
arc preſented vntothee, the reſt is beyond thy knowledge . Dominus nevit copitationes hons:- 
num quoniam vane /unt. T he Lord knowes the thoughts of men,that they are vayne. See how o 
three generall Sets of Philosophie, two make expreſle profeflion-of doubt and ignorancez 
andin the third, whichis the Dogmatiſts, itis caficto be diſcerned,that the Park number 
have taken the face ofaſſurance onely becauſe they could ſet abefter countenance on the 
matter. T hey have not ſv much goneabout to eſtabliſh any certainty in vs, as to ſhew how 
farrethey had waded in ſeeking outthe truth. ©u4m dotts fingunt mags quam norunt. Which 
the learned doe rether conceit than huow. 

. Tymews,being to inſtru Socrares, ofwhat hee knowes of the Gods, ofthe world and of 
men, purpoſcth to ſpeake of it, as one man to another; and that it ſufficeth, if his reaſons be 
as probable as another mans : For, exa@ reaſons are neither in his hands, nor in any morral 
man; which one ofhis SeRtaries hath thug imitated : Ur potero,explicabs : nec tamen, ut Py- 
thins Apollo, certawt ſint &- fixa, que dixero : ſod, it homunculus, probabilia comtfiura [equens. 
As Ican, I will explaine then, yet not as Apollo giving oracles, that all ſhould bee certaine and ſerte 
doune, that I ſay,but as a meane man, who followes hkekhoode by bis conielarer. Andthatypon 


the diſcourſe of the contempt of deathy a naturall and popular diſcourſe.' Elſewhere hehath- 


tranſlated-1t, vpon Platoes very words. S: forte, de Deorum naturaortiuque nmndi diſſerertes, 
minus id quod babemmus in animo conſequimur, hand erit mirum. e/Equum oft enim meminiſſe, & 
me, qui diſſeram, hominem eſſe, & vos qui indicetts : it fiprobabilia dicentar , nihil vierd requira- 


215. It wilibe no marvell,if arguing of the nature of the Gods and origmall of the world , we [carſely 


reach to that which m our mind we comprehend, for it 1 meet we remember, that both ] am a man, 


who am to argue, and you who are toindge , ſo as you ſeeke no further, if I ſpeake but things likely. 


Aviftatle ordinarily hoardeth vs vp a number of other opinions, and other beliefes, thatſo he- 


may compare his vnto it,and make vs ſee how farre he hath gone further, and how neerche 
comes vnto true-likelyhoodz For trweth is not indged by anthoritie , nor by othersreſtimonie 
And therefore-did Eprcxrws religiouſly avoydeto aleadge any in hiscompoſitions. Heis the 
Prince of Dogwatiſts, and yet we learne of him, that, ro know much, breedes an occaſion to 
know more. He is often ſecne, ſeriouſlyto ſhelter himſelfe vnder ſo inextricable obſcuritie, 


that his meaning cannot beperccived. n effe&,itis a Pyrrhoniſmevnder arcſolving forme. 


n 


Liſten to (iceroes proteſtation , who doth declare vs others fantaſies by his owne. ', Qui re- 
quirunt , quidde quaque re ipſi ſentiamus ; curioſins id facinnt , quams neceſſe eff. Hee in philoſo« 
Phie ratio,comtra ommnia diſſerendi nullimque rem apertt indicana;profetta d Socrate, repetitara ab 
Arceſila, confirmata 4 Carneade v/que ad noſtram viget etatem. Fi ſuns, qui onmibus veru falſa 


quedam adiuntia eſſe dicamus , tents enclitwdene, ut inns nulls inſt cert indicands & aſſentiend; 
#914, They that would know what we conceit of every thing, vſe more curiefuie than needes . This 


courſe in Philsſophie to diſpute again#t all things, to indge expreſly of nothing, derived from Socra« 
res, renewed by Arcelila, confirmed by Carneades , # tn force tillonr time : we arethoſe that a» 
verre ſome faiſhoode extermixt with every tructh, and that with ſuch likeneſſe , as there ts no ſette 
note in thoſe things for any aſſured to give indgement or aſſont. Why hath not e-F5ftotle alone, 
butth- greatcſt number of Philoſophers affeed difficultie, vnleſſe it be to makgthe vanity 
oftheſubjeRto prevaile, and to ammuſe the curioſitic of out minde, ſeeking to feedeit, by 
gnawing ſoraw and barea bone? (Homechn affirmed, that he could never ynderſtandby 
the writings of Cerzeades, what opinion he was of. wi hath Epicarms interdifted facilitic 
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vnto his Scfaries? And wherefore hath Herackine becnefurnamed oxerwls, a due; 
flie clewded fellow? Difficultic is a coine, that wiſemen make vic-of, as juglers doewnhy 1 
and repaſle, becaule they will not diſplay the vanitic of their arte, and wherewith humane 
fooh{hneſſeis eaſily apaide. MELO 2 

(lars 0h obſenram lnguam, mags mier inane 

Inverſu que ſub verbic latitentia cernunt. 

For his darke ſpeech muchprais d, but of thivnyiſe;” 

For fooles doe all ſtill more admire and _ 

Tha vnder words turn'dtopfie-turvy lies. | 

 (iceroreproveth ſome of his friends, becauſe they were wontto beſtow moretime abou 

Aſtrologie,Law,Logike,& Geometrie,thenſuch Arts could deſerve;& diverted themfrom 
the devours of their hife,more profitable & more honeſt. The Cyrenaike Þ tuloſophers equal. 
ly contemned naturall Philoſophic and Logicke . Zeno in the beginning of his bookes of 


| the Commonwealth, declared all the liberall Sciences to be vnprofitable. (briſippm Gid that | 


which Plato & Ariſtotle had written of Logike,they had written the ſame in jeſt & for exer. 
ciſe fake; & could not believe that ever they ſpake in good erneſt of ſo yain & idle aſubjer, 
Platark faith the fame of the Metaphiſikesz Fpicurme would have ſaid it of Rethorike,of Gre 
mar,of Poeſic,ofthe Mathematiks,&(except natural Philoſophie)of al other ſciences: And 
Socrates of all; but of the Arte of civill manners and life. Whatbevc he was demanded of z- 
ny man, he wouldever firſt enquire of him, to give an accompt ofhis life, both preſent and 
paſt : which he would ſcriouſly examineand judge-of: Deeming all other ul won 
ſubſcquents and ofſuperarogation in regard of that. Parum mibi placeant ea htere que advir- 
tutem dofloribuu mil profuernnt. That learning pleaſeth me but a lutle , which nothing profiteth 
the teachers of it unto vertue. Molt ofthe Artes have thus beene contemned by knowledge 
it ſelfe : For they thought itnot amiſle to exerciſe their mindes in matters, whereinwas 
noprofitable ſoliditie. As for the reſt, ſome have judged Plato aDogmatiſt, others a Sk 

tike or adoubter, ſome a Dogmatiſt in one thing, and ſome a Skeptike in another. Socrates, 


the fore-manof his Dialogues doth ever aske and propoſe his diſputation;yer never conclu« 


ding, nor everfſatisfiyng : and faith, he hath no other Science, but that of oppoſing. . Their 
kar Homer hath equally grounded the foundations of all Sets of Philoſopkie thereby to 
ſhew, how indifferent he was which way we went. Some fay,that of P/ato aroſeten diverſe 
Sefts. And as Ithinke,never was inſtrution wavering,and nothing avouching,ifhis benot. 
Socrates was wont toſay, that when Midwives beginne once to put in praQtiſe the tradeto | 
make other women bring forth children,themſelves become barren.That heby the title of 

wile, which the gods had conferred vpon him, had alſo in his man-like and mental love ſha- 
ken off the faculties of begetting: Being wel pleaſed to afford al help & favor to ſuch as were 
engendrersz to openthcir nature, to ſuple their paſſages, to eaſe the iſſue of their womb,to 
des thercof,to baptiſe the ſame, to folterit, to ſtrengthen itto ſwathe it, & tocircumaleit 
exerciling & handling his wit to the perrill and fortune of others. So is it with moſt Avthon 
of this third kind,as the auncients have wal noted by the writings of «T12xagoras,Demoer- 
tus, Parmenides, Xenophanes, and others. They have a maner ofawriting doubtfullbothin 
ſubſtance and intent, rather enquiring then inſtruQing : albeit here and there, they enter- 
lace their ſtile with dogmaticall cadences. And is not thatas wel ſeene in Seveca, and in Plr- 
earke? How much doe they ſpeake ſometimes of one face, and ſometimes of another , for 
{ach as looke neere vntoit? Thoſe whoreconcile Lawyers, ought firſt to have reconciled 
them everyone vnto himſelfe. Plato hath (in my ſeeming) loved this maner of Philoſophy” 
ig, Dialogue wiſe in good erneſt, that thereby he might more decently place in ſundne 
mouths the diverſitic and variation of his owne conceits. Diverſh to treate of matters, # # 
ood and better a1 totreate them conformably; thatis to ſay, more copiouſly and more profi- 
tably. Letvs take example by ourſelves. Definite ſentences make the laſt period of dog- 
maticall andrefolving ſpeech: yet ſeewe, thatthoſe which our parkaments preſent voto 
people, asthe moſt exemplare and fitteſt to nouriſh in him the reverence he oweth to this 
dignuve, eſpecially by reaſon of theſufficiencie of thoſe perſons, which exerciſe the ſame; 
king their glory,not by the concluſion, which to them is dayly, and is common to all judges, 
as much as the debating of diverſe, and agitations of contrary reaſonings of law cauſes 
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admit... And the largeſt ſcope for reprehenſions of ſome Nhiloſophers againſt others,draw-= 
eth contradiQtions and hve fatic with it, wherein every oneof ee Galeth himlſelfe ſo en- 
ranged, cither by intent to ſhew the wavering of mans minde above all matters, or igno- 
rantly forced by the volubilitie and incomprehenſibleneſle of all matters : What meaneth 
this burden? 1n « ſuppery and gladeng place let vs ſuſpend onr beliefe, For as Enripides faith, 
© Der @munresae Dienenaiverſes | Euripides, 
.. Fagons nous donnent des traverſes. 
Gods workes doc travers our imaginations, 
And croſle our workes in divers Tiferent faſhions. 
Like voto that, which Empedocles was wont often to ſcatter —_ his bookes, as moved 
by adivine furic and forced by truth. No no, wefecle nothing, we ſcenothingzall things are 
 hidfrom vs: Thereis notone,that we mayeſtabliſh, how and whatitis : Butreturmngto 
this holy word. Cogitationes mortalium timide & incerte ad inventiones neftre, &-providemtie. 
The thoughts of mortal men are feareful,onr devices and foreſuhts are vncertaine. It muſt not be 
- thought ſtrangeaf men diſpating of the goale, have yet takep pleaſureinthe chaſe of iy(tudic 
being in it{elfe a pleaſing occupation,yca (o pleaſing, that amid ſenſualities, the Stoikes for= 
bid alſo that, which comes from the exerciſe of theminde,and require a bridle to it,and finde 
intemperance in over much knowledge. Democritu: having at his table caten ſome firges, 
that taſted of honny, began preſently in his minde, to ſecke out whence this vouſuall fweet- 
nes inthem might proceedes and to bereſolyed,role from the board,to view the place where 
thoſe figges had beene gathered, His maide-ſcrvant noting this alteration in hir maiſter, 
(milingly ſaide vnto him, that hee ſhould no more buſic himſelfeaboutit; the reaſon was, 
ſhce had laide them inaveſlell, where honny had beene whereat he ſcemed to be wroth, in 
that ſhee had deprived him of the occaſton of hisintended ſearch, and robbed his curi- 
olitic of matter to workeypon . Away ( quoth hee ) vnto her, thou haſt much offended 
mecz yet will I not omitte to finde-outthe cauſe, axif it were naturally ſo . Who perhaps 
would not have miſled to finde ſome likely or true reaſon, for afalle and ſuppoled effet. 
This ſtorie of a famous and great Philoſopher dooth evidently repreſent vnto vs this 
ſtudious paſſion , which ſo doth ajmuſe.ys in purſuite of things , of whoſe obtaining 
wee diſpaire. . P/atarke reporteth a like:example of one, whowould not bee reſolved of 
what hee doubted, becauſe hee would notloofethe pleaſure hee had in ſceking it : As an« 
other, that would not have his Phiſitian remove the thir{t hee feltin his ague, becauſe hee 
would not looſethe plcafure he tooke-in quenching the ſame with drinking. Saris oft jw- Sen.epif.by.f. 
pervacua diſcere, quam minl. It 1 better to learne more thenwe neeat, theu nothing at all. - Even 
asinall feeding, pleaſure is alwayes alone and ſingle; and all we takethatis pleaſant, isnote- 
yernouriſhing and wholeſome : Solikewiſe, what our minde drawesfrom learning leaveth 
not to be voluptuous, although it-neither nouriſh nor be wholeſome. Note what thei 
ſaying is : The confideration of naterd.u a fooae proper for our mindes it raiſeth and puſferh vs wp, 
 « makes v1by the compariſon of heavenly and high things to diſdaine baſe and low matter: : the 
ſearch of hidden and great cauſes it very pleaſant, yea unto him that attaines nought but the revt- 
rence and feare 10 indge of them, Thele are thevery words of their profeſſion. The vainei- 
mage of this crazed curioſitie, is more manifeſtly ſcene in this other example, which they 
for honour-ſake have ſo often in their mouths. Exdoxus wiſhed, andpraid to the Gods,thac 
he might once view the Sunne neereathand, to. comprehend his forme, his greaineſle and 
his beautie, on condition he might imecately be burnt and conſumed by it. Thus with the 
price ofhis owne life would he attaine a Science,whereofboth vſc and poſſeſſion ſhalthere- 
with bee taken from him; and for ſo ſodaine and fleeting knowledge, loole and forgoe alt 
the knowledges heeither now hath, orever hereafter may have . I cannoteaſily bepertiwa- 
ded, that Epicuru, Plato, or Pithagorss have ſold vs their Atomes; gheir- Ideas , /andtheir 
Numbers for ready payment. They were overwiſc to eſtablifh their articles of fagh vpon 
things ſo vncertaine and diſputable.: But in this obſcurnie and 12norance of the world, each 
of theſe notable men hathendevqured to bring ſome kinde of ſhew. or image of lighy-and 
have buſted their mindes about inventions, that might at leaſt haveapleaſing and wilicap- 
parance, provided (notwithſtanding it were falſe) it might be maintained againſtcomrary 
oppolitions : Ynicuique ita pro ingenio fiuguntur, non ex Scientie vi. Theſe things are conceited 
by every man «s hia wit ſerves, not as big kxowledge ftretches _ reaches. An ancient wi cre 
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being blamed for profefling that Philoſophie, whereof, inhis judgetnenthee triage 
Ncemezanſweredthatthat was true Fhiloſophizing . They have gone aboutto nbd 
toballance all, and have found that it was an occupation fitting the natural curioſitiewhicl 
in vs. ' Some things they have written forthe behoofe of common ſocietie, as their ;6k: 
ons: Andfor this conſideration was it reaſonable, that they would not throughly her 
- commonopinions , that ſo they might not breedetrouble inthe obedience of lawes andy. 
ſtomes of their countries . Plato treateth this myſterie ina very manifeſt kinde of ſpy, 
For,wherc he writeth according to himſelfe, he preſcribech nothing for certaintie: W hen he 
inſtitutes a Law- giver, he bortowerh avery ſwaying andayouching kind of flile : Whergn 
he boldly cntermingleth his moſt fantaſtical opinions; as profitable to perfvade the com. 
mon ſorte, as ridiculous to perſwade himſelfe: Knowing how apt we are to receiveallim. 
preſfions, and chiefly the moſt wicked and enormous. And therefore is he very carefullin 
his lawes.that nothing bee ſunginpublike but Poeſiesz the fabulous fiftions of whichtend 
to ſome profitable end: being ſo apt toimprintallmanner of illuſions in mans minde; tha 
tis injuſtice not tofeedethem rather with commodious lies, then with lies cither vnprofita. 
bleor damiageable. Heflatly faith in his Common-wealth, that for the benefit of men, it is 
often neceſlarie to deceive them. Te is eaſteto diſtinguiſh, how ſome Sefts haveratherfol. 
lowed truth,and fomeprofitz by which the latter have Tained credit. It is the miſeric of oor 
condition, that often, what offersit ſelfe vnto our imagination for the likelyeſt : preſents not 
icſelfe vntoitfor the moſt beneficial vnto our life. The boldeſt ſes, both Epicurien, Pyr. 
rhomanand new Arademike, when they have caſt their accoumpt, are compelled to ſtoope 
to the civill law. Thereare other ſubjes,which they have toffed,ſome on the left and ome 
onthe __ hand, cachoneJaboring and ſtriving to. give it ſome ſemblance,wereitright or 
wrong: For,having found nothing ſoſecret, whereof they havenot attempted to ſpeake 
are many times forced to forge divers feeble and fond conjeures : Not that themſelyes 
tooke them for a ground-worke, nor to eſtabliſh atruth, bur for an exerciſe of their ſtudie, 
Non tam id ſenfiſſe quod dicerent quam exercere ingevia inaterie diffcultate videntur voluiſſe.They 
ſeeme not ſo much 10 have thought aa they ſaid &s rather willing to exerciſe their wis in the difficult 
of the matter. Andifit were notſotaken, how ſhould wecloke ſo great an inconſtancie, vas 
rictie and vaniticof opinions, which we ſee to have beene produced by theſe excellent and 
admirable ſpirits? As for example, What greater vanitie can there be, then to goes about byow 
proportions and coniettures to gueſſe at God ? Andto governe both him and the world accord te 
our capacities and lawes? And to vic this {mall ſcantlin of ſufhciencie, which hehathpleaſed 
toumpart vnto ournaturall condition, atthe coſt and charges of divinitie?' And becauſe we 
cannot extend ourfſightſo farre as his glorious throne, to have removed him downe toour 
corruption and miſeries? Ofall hnmaine and ancient opinions concerning religion, I thinke 
that to have had more likeyhood and excuſe, which acknowledged and confeſſed Godto 
be an incomprehenſible power, chicfe beginning andpreſerver of all thingy; all goodnes, all 
crfcQon; accepting in good part the honor andreyerence which morcall men did yeeld 
im,vnder what viſage,name and manner ſoeverit was. = x | | 
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Almightic Iove,is parent ſaid to be 

— . | Of Things,ofKingsof Gods,bothhe and ſhe. 

i This zealc hathwniverſally becne regarded of heaven witha gentle and gracious eye All 

Policies havercaped ſomefruite by their devotion : Men,and impious aftions have everY« 

where had correſpondent events. Heathen hiſtories acknowledge dignitie, order, juſtice, 
£3, and oracles', employed {for their benefite'and inſtrution, intheir fabulousre- 


ions : God ofhis ryercy dainin venture, to foſter by his tewporall blefſingsihe 
ew ts tender beginnings x Lp bruteknowlegpe, as AR pap. gavethem of 
bim, athwartthe falſe images ofthcir deluding dreames: Not only falſe, but irmpious &c 1nju- 
nousarethoſe,which oa forged & deviſed by his ownie invention. And of al religions 
Saint Pax/found incredite at Acbens, that which they had conſecrated vnto a certaine hid- 
den and y :diviniie, ſeemed to bemoſt exculable, Pichagoras ſhadowedthe ruth 
ſomewhat necrer , judgjng that the knowledge of this firſt cauſe and Ens ertivm mult bevi- | 
dchned , without any preſcription or! declaration. That it was nothive clſe but , 
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treame indeyo of our imagination,toward perfeRion,every one amplifying the Idea therof, 
according to his capacitic. Butif Numa vndcrtooke to conforme the devotion of his people 
to this projeR,to joynetheſame to a religion meerely mentall, withoutany prefixt objeR, or 
matcriall mixturez he vndertookea matter to no vie. ans minde contd never be maintained, 
if u were ſtill floting vp and downe in this infinite deepe of ſhapeles canceites. They muſt be framed 
ynto hir to ſome 1mage, according, to hirmode[l. The majeſtic of God bath in ſome ſort 
ſufferedit ſelfeto be circumſcribed to corporall limits : His ſupernatwrall and celefliall Sarra- 
ments, beare ſignes of our terreſtrial conditien. His adoration.s expreſt by offices and ſenſible 
words ; for, it is man that belecveth and praleth. I omit other arguments, that are employed 
about this fubjef. But I could hardly be made beleeve,thatthe ſight of our Crucifixes,and 
pictures of that pittifull torment, that the ornaments, and cerimonious motions in our Chur- 
ches, that the yoices accomodated and ſuted to our thoughtsde-votions, and this ſtirring of 
our ſenſes, doth not greatly enflame the peoples ſoules, with a religious paſſion, of won- 
drous beneficiall good. Of thoſe, towhichthey have given bodies, as neceſlicie required a- 
mid this generall blindneszasfor me, ſhould rather have taken part withthoſe who worſhip- 
ped the ſunne. -la lumiere Commune, | 
L'ail dy monde: & {i Dien au chef porte des yeux, 
Les rayons du Soleil ſont ſexjenx radienx, 
Lui donnent vie 4 10Ks nous maintiennent &- garden, 
Et les failts des humains en ce monde regardent: 
( « bean, ce grand Soleil, qui nous fait les ſayſons, 
Selon quul entre on ſort de [es douze mayſons: 
Dui remplit [ unter; de ſes vert cognnes, 
Dus d wn trait de ſer yeux now aiſſipe les nue:: 
 Lefprit, l ame du monde ardant &- flamboyant, 
Em la conrce d unionr tout te Ciel tournojant, 
Plem d'immenſe grandeur yond,vagabond & ferme: 
Lequel tient deſſoubs luy tout le monde pour terme, 
 Enrepes ſans repos, oſt, ſans ſeionr, 
Fils aijne ae nature,+ le pere du ionr. 
9 The commonlight, 
Theworldscye: andifGod beare eyes in his cheefe hgad, 
His moſt reſplendent eyes,the Sunne-beames may beſaid, 
Which vnto all eive life, which vs maintaine and gearde, 
Andin this world of men, the workes of men regarde. 
T his great, this beauteous Sunne, which vs our ſcaſons makes, 
As in twelve houſes, he ingreſle or egreſle takes, 
Who with his Vertues knowne, doth fall this vniverle, 
With one caſt off his eyes doth vs all clowdes diſpetſe, 
The fpirit,and the ſoule of this world flaming, burning, 
Round about heav'nin courſe of one dayes journey turning. 
Ofcndleſle greatneſſe full, round, mooveable and faſt : 
Who all the world for boundes beneathe himſclfe hath pla'ſt: 
Inreſt, withoutreſt, and ſtill more ſtaide, without ſtay, 
Of Nature h'cldeſt Childe, and father of the day. 
Foraſmuch as beſides this greatneſſe and matchleſſe beautic of his, iti; the only grein 
picce of this vaſte-worldes-frame, which we perceive to be furtheſt fromys : Andby that 
meane ſo little knowen,as they are pardonable, that entered into admiration , and reyerence 
ofit. Thales,who,was the firſt to enquire and finde out this matter, efteemed God to bee a 
ſpirite, who made all things ofwater. Anaximander thought,the Gads did dy,and werency 
borne at divers ſeaſons : and that the worlds were infinite ic number. 14ximenes deemed 
the ayre to be a God,which was created immenſe, and alwaies mooving. Ayaxegers was the 
firſtthat held the deſcription and manner of all things,to be direted by the power and re. 
ſon of a ſpirit infinit. Alcmeor hath aſcribed Divinny vnto the Sunne, ynto the Moan, yn. 
to Starres,and ynto the Soule.Pirhagoras hath made God aſpirit diſperſed through the Na. 
| : ture 
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 Theſecond Booke. 
turcof all things, whence our ſoules are derived. Parmenies, a Circle drcumpaſſing fel. 7 
vetis; ahd by the heate of light maintaming the world. Empedocies ſaid , thefoure Nature - | 
wherof all things are made, to be Gods. Protagoras,that he had nothung to ſay, whether hes - | 
were or were not, or what they were. Democritus would ſometimes lay, that the ayes and 
their circuitions were Gods,and othertimes this Nature,which diſperſeth theſe Images; ng 
then our knowledge andinteligence. Pletoſcattereth his belicfe atter diverſe ſemblances.Jg 
his Tymeus, he ſaith, that the worlds-father could not be named. Jn his Lawes, thathis be. 
ng muſt not be enquired-after. Andelſe-wherein the faide bookes, hemakeththe worlde 
the heaven;the ſtarres,the carth and our ſoules,to be Gods; and beſides, admitteth thoſs tha 
by auncient inſtitutions have beene received in every Common-wealth . Xenephon repox. 
ecth alike difference of Socrates his diſcipline. Sometimes that Gods forme ought nottobe 
enquired after; then he makes him inferre, that che Sunneisa God, and the Soule a GOD: 
othertimes, that there is but one,and then more. Spex//pprs Nephew vnto Plato, makes God 
to be a certaine power, governing all things, and having aſoule. AriRorle faith ſometimes 
thatitis che ſpirite, and ſometimes the world; othertimes he appoynteth another ruler over 
this world, and ſometimes he makes God to be the heate of heaven. Xenocrates makes eight; 
five named amongeſt the planets, the ſixth compoſed ofall the fixed ſtarres , as of his owne 
members theſcaventh and eighth, the Sunne and the Moone. Heractides Ponticws doth but 
roame among his opinions,and in fine depriveth God of ſenſe, and makes him remoove and 
tranſchange Fimſelfe from one forme to another; and then ſaith, thatitis both heaven and 
earth. TheophraFtus 1n all his fantazies wandereth ſtill inlike irrefolutions , attributing the 
worldes ſupcrintendency now to the intelligence,now tothe heaven,and now to theſtarres, 
Strato, thatit is Nature, having power to engender, to augment and to diminiſh , without 
forme or ſenſc. Zens, the naturall Lawe, commaunding the good, and prohibiting theeyiz 
which Laweis a breathing creaturezand remooveth the accuſtomed Gods, [upiter, [uno end 
Ueſta. Diogenes Appolloniates, that itis Age. Xenophanes makes God,round,ſceing, hearing 
not breathing, and having nothing common with humane Nature . Ariſfo deemcth the 
forme of God to bee incomprehenſible, and depriveth him of ſenſes, and wotteth not cer- 
tainly whether he bee a breathing ſoule or ſomething elſe. Cleanthes, ſometimes reaſon, 0+ 
thertimes the World, now the ſoule of Nature, and other-while the ſupre::me heate,cnfoul- 
ding and containing all. Per/exu Zences diſciple hath becne of opinion, that they were ſur- 
named Gods, who had brought ſome notable good or benefite vato humaine bfe,or hadin- 
vented profitable things. (hryſppas, made a confuſed huddle of all the forclaide ſentences, 
and amongeſt athouſand formes of the Gods,which he faineth, hee alſo zccoumpteth thoſe 
men, that are immortalized. Diagoras and Theodore, flatly denyed, that there were anie 
Gods: Epicurus makes the Gods bright-ſhining, tranſparentand perflable,placed asitwere 
betweene two Forts, betweene two Worldes,ſafely ſheltered from all blowegzinveſted with 
a humane ſhape,and with our members,which vnto them are of no vſe. ' 
Epic. Enn, Cice. Ego Deiam genus eſſe ſemper duxi,& dicam celitum, 
din, © Sed eos non curare opinor quid agat humanum gen. 
I (Hll chought,and will fay,of Gods there is a kinde; 
But whatour mankinde doth, 1 thinkethey nothing minde. 
Truſt to your Phyloſophie, boaſtto have hit thenaile on the at or to have foundout 

— thebeancofthis Cake,to fee this coile and hurly-burly of ſo many Phyloſophical wits. I he 
trouble or confuſion of worldly ſhapes and formes, hath gotten this of mee, that cuſtomes 
and conceipts differing from mine, doenot ſo mich diſlike me, asinftruſ me; andat what 

| timell conferre or compare them together, they doe not ſomuchpuffe me vp with pride, 6 
humble mewithlowlinefſe. And each other choyſe,cxcept that, which commeth fromthe 
expreſſe hand of God, ſeemeth to mea choyle of ſmall prerogative or conſequence. The 
Worlds policies arenoleſſe contrary oneto anotherin this ſubieQ,thanthe ſchooles:Whet- 
by we may learne, that Fortune hirſclf ix no more divers, changing & variable,than our rea” 
ſon, nor more blinde and inconſiderate. Things moſt vnknowneare fitteſt to bee deifi 
Wherefore, tomake gods of our ſelves (as antiquitichath done, )it exceedeth the extreame 
weakeneſle of diſcourſe. I would rather have "rarer choſe that worſhipped the Serp®, 


the Dogge andthe Oxe,forſomuch as their Nature and beingis leaſt knowen to v$,and we 


may more lawfully imagine what we liſt of thoſe beaſts, and aſcribe extraordinarie _ 
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vnto them.But to have made Gods of our condition, whoſe imperfeQions we ſhould know 
and to have attnibuted defire, chdller, revenge, marriages, yeneration,alliances, love and jea- 
loufie, our limmes and our bones, our infirmities,our pleaſures, our deaths and our Sepul- 
| chresvntothem,, hath ofnecellity proceeded from ameere and egregious ſottiſhneſle, or 
drunkenneſle of mans wit. | OE | ER Ter pe Ny ; 
Te. © © Que proculv/que adeo divina ab numine diſtant. "$5, SGI ON 
Inque Deaum numero que /int indigna videri, 
Which from Divinitie ſo diſtant are, 
Toſtand in rancke of Gods vaworthie farre. 
Forme,gtates. veflituu,ornatus noti ſunt : genera,coningia ,cognationes ,- omniaque tradutla ad 
ſmulitudinems imbecillitatis humane: nam & perturbatis animit inducuntur, accipimus enim Deo- 
rum cupiditates, agritudines iracundias. Their ſhapes, their ages their apparrel,cheir furniture: 
are knowem, their kindes, their marriages, their kindred, and all tranſlated ts the likeneſſe of mans 
weakeneſſe: For they are alſo brought in with mindes much troubled:for we reade of the lniIfainer, 
the grievings, the angrineſſe of the Gods. Asto have alcnbed Diyinitie, not onely vnto faith, 
vertne, honour, concord,liberty, viftory and pietiez but alſo ynto voluptuouſneſle, fraude, 
death,cnvy,age,and miſeryzyca vnto feare,vnto au, and vnto evill fortunc, and ſuch other 
iniurics and wrongs to our fraile and tranſitory lite. Pors.ſat.2. 62. 
Dnidinvat hocgtemplus noſtros nducere mores ? 11, 
O curve mterrts anime & celeſiium inanes! 
What boots it, into temples to bring manners of our kindes ? 
O crooked foules on earth,and yoyd of heavenly minds. 
The Atgyptians with an impudent wiſedome forbad ypon paine of hanging, thatno 
man ſhould dare toſay, that Seraphs and 1/is their Gods, had whilom beene but men, when 
all knew they had beeneſo. And their images or piftures drawne with afinger acroſſe their 
' mouthes, imported (as Varro faith) this miſteriousrule vnto their prieſts, to conceale their 
mortall ofspring,which by a neceſ[arie reaſon diſanulled all their veneration. Since mande- 
fired fo much to equa!) himſelfe to God, it had beene better for him (ſaith Cicero) to drawe 
thoſe divine conditions vnto himſelfe, and bring them downeto earth, then to ſend his cor- 
ruption,and place his miſeric above in heaven \Bui to take him aright,he hath divers waies, 
and with like vanitie of opinion, done both the one andother. When Philoſophers blazon 
and diſplay the Hierarchie of their gods,6c to the vtmolt of their il, indevor to diſtinguiſh 
their aliancesgheir charges,and their powers. I cannot belecve they ſpeakein good earneſt, 
when 7/ato deſcifteth vnto vs the orchard of Pluro,and the commodities or corporallpaines 
which even after the ruinc and conſumption of our bodies, waite for vs,and applycth them 
to the apprehenſion orteeling we haven this he. | 
Secreti celant colles,- myrtea circum Virg. Xnl.6, 
Sy1lvategit,cure non ipſa in morte rels of | 443 
Them paths aſide conceale,a mirtle grove 
| Shades them round; caresin death doenot remove. 
When THahometh promiſeth vnto his followers a paradiſe all tapiſtred, adorned with 
gold and precious ſtones, peopled with exceeding beauteous damſcls, ſtored with wines and 
ingular cates. I well perceive they are but ſcoffers , which ſute and applic themſelves vnto 
our fooliſhneſle, thereby to enhonnie and allure vs to theſe opinions and hopes fitting our 
mortall appetite. Even ſo are ſome of our men falne into like crroirs by promiſing vnto 
thertiſelves after their reſurreRion a terreſtriall and temporall fe, accompamied with all forts 
of pleaſures and worldly commodities. Shall wee thinke that Plato, who had ſo heavenly 
conceptions,and was ſo wel acquainted with Divinitie,as of moſt he purchaſed the ſurname 
of Divine, was ever of opinion, that man ( this ſeely and wretched creature mar) had any 
one thing in him, which mightinany forte be applicd , and futed to this incomprehenhible 
and vnſpeakable power? or ever imagined, thatour languiſhmg hold-fafts were capablc,or 
the vettue of our 'ynderſtanding of force, to participate or be partakers, cither ofthe bleſ< 
ſedneſle, or cternall puniſhment» He ought in the behalfe of humane reaſon be anſwered: 
If rhe pleaſures, thou promilcſt vs in the other life), are ſuch asT have felt here below, they 
havenothing in them common with infinitic. Tfatmy fivenatiitallfenſes were even ſurchar- 
Sed with joy and gladacſſe, and my ſoule polleſſed with all the contents and delights, ic 


could 
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take hold of ſuch a pleaſi 


not worthily conceive of theſe 
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vaſpeakable and! enl! 
miſerable experience. No eye can behold, 
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extreame and vniyerſall thangragnneaee eſhallbeng 
more our ſclves: ee. c >, + 


A Tranſlated partsin orderfall _ _ OI TY 

For,nthe Metemp/5coſis, ortranſmigration of ſoules of Picthagoras, an eofh. 
bitation, which ets as the 4635, make; ſhall we thinke that the Li nes * 
bideth the ſoule of (2/ar, doth wed the paſſions which concerned Ceſar, or thatit is het 
Andif it were hee, thoſe had ſome reaſon, who debating this opinion againſt Plare, objet 
that the ſonne might one day bee found committing with his mother vnder the ſhape of a 
Mules body , and fuch-like abſurdities. And ſhall wee imagine, that in the tranſmigrat 


. ons whichare madefromthe bodies of ſome creatures into others of the ſame kinde,theney 


ſucceeding-ones are not other, thentheir predeceſſors were? Ofa Phenixes cinders, firſt{a 
they ſay) is engendred a worme, and then another Phenix; who can —_—_— that this ſecond 
Phenix beno other and different from the firſt? Our Silk-wormes are ſecne to 6die,and then 
to wither drie,, and of that body breedetha Butter-flic,& ofthata worm, were it not redicu- 
lous tothinke, the ſame to be the firſt Silkeworme?what hath once lolt his beings no more, 
; Nec fr materia noftraws collegerit etas 
Poſt ebituns, rurſumgque redegerit, ut ſin uanc oft 
eAMtque iternm nobis fnerint data [nmina vite, 
Dertineat quidguam tamen ad nezid quoque fatium, 
Interrupta ſemel cueu ſit repetentia noſtra. 
If time ſhould recolle, when life is palt, 
Our ſtuffe, and it replace, asnow tisplac', 
Andlbyght of life were granted vs againe, 
Yetnothing would that deede to vs pertaine, 
| When interrupted were our turne-againe. jeg 
And Plate, whenin an other place thou faiſt , thatit ſhall bethe ſpiritual parte of man 
that ſhalcnjoy the recompences of the other life, thou telleſt of things of as ſmall likchhoo& 
Scificet evulſis radicibus ut nequit vilem 
ſpicere ipſe oentus rem ſeorſum corpore tots. 
 Evnas no eye, by th'root's pull d-out, canſee 
Ovghtin whclebody Gree to bee. 


For, byhisreckoving, is (ball no longer be man, no conſequently ys, to whom this enjof- 


ng ſhall appertainez for we arc builtcoftwo prindpall eſſential partes the ſeparation.of 
which i ppg ach | $41 rag _ 
Inter enimialla eff yitai cauſa, vageque 


Deerrarust paſſin motrg ah [enſibma omner. A 
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A pauſe of life is interpos'd; fromſenſe 
All motions ſtrayed are, farre wandring thence. 
we doe not ſay, that man ſuffereth,when the wormes enaw his body and limbes whereby he 
lived, and thatthe earth conſumeth them. 0 
| Et mbil hoc adnes, quicoits coniugioque —_ : Vid. $88; 
Corports atque anime conſiſtmins unter apts. : 
Thisnoughit concern's vs, who confiſt ofvnion, 
Of minde and body joyn'd in meete communion. 

Moreover, vpon what ground of their juſtice,can the Gods reward man and be thanke- 
full vnto him after his death, for his good an vertuousaGtions, ſince themlelyes adreſſed 
and bredthem in him? And wherefore are they offended, and revenge his vicious deedes, 
when themſclves have created him with fo defe&tive a condition, and that but with one 
twiniding of their will, they may hinder him from, ſinpjpe? Might not Epicuras with ſome 
ſhewof humane recafon obje@ that vnto Plato, if he did not often ſhrowd himſelfe vader 
this ſentence; Thatit is vappoſlible by mortcall nature to eſtabliſh any certaintic of the im- 
mortall? Sheis ever ſtraying, but eſpecially when ſhe medlcth with divine watters. Who 
feeles it more evidently then we? For, although wehave aſcribed vnto her, aſſured and in- 
tailble principles, albeit wee enlighten her ſteps with the holy lampe of that truth, which 
God hath beene plcaled roimparte vnto vs, wenotwithſtanding ſee dayly, how little ſoever 
ſhe ſtray from che ord:narie path,and that ſhe ſtart or ſtragle out ofthe way, traced and mea- 
ſured out by the church, how ſoone ſhe looſeth, entangleth and confoundeth her ſelfe; tur- 
ning, tolſing and toating vp and downe, un this vaſte, troubleſome and rempeſtuous ſea of 
mans opinions, without re{traintor ſcope. So foone as ſhe looſcth this high and common 
way, ſhe devideth and ſcattereth herſelfe a thouſand diverſe wayes. Man can beno other 
then heis, nor imagine but accoraing to his capacitie : Itis greater preſumption (ſaith P!#- 
tarke ) in themthatare butmen, to attempt to reaſon and diſcourſe of Gods, and of demie- 
Gods, then in a man meerely ignorant of muſicke, to judge of thoſe that ſins; orfor a man, 
that was neverin warres , to diſpute of Armesand warre, preſuming by ſome light conje- 
Qure, to comprehend the effects of an arte altogether beyond his skall. As Ithinke, Anti- 
quitie imagined it did ſomething for divine Majeſtie, when ſhee comparedtheſamevnto 
man, attiring her with his faculties, andenriching her with his ſtrange humours, and moſt 
ſhamefull neceſljties : offering her ſome of our cates to feede vpon, and ſome of our dances, 
mumrmeries, and enterludes to make her merry, with our clothes to apparreit her, and our 
houſes to lodge her, cheriſhing her with the ſweete odors of incenfe,and ſounds of muſicke, 
adorning her with garland; and flowers, and to draw her to our vicious paſſions, to flatter 


her juſtice with an inhumane revenge,zladding her with theruine and diſſipation of thines, 
) SeIS P © 


created and preſerved hy her. As Tiverim Sempromu, who for a facrificeto Yalcane, cauſed 
therich ſpoiles and armes, which he had gotten of his enemicsin Sardinia, to be burned: 
And Paulus Emil thoſe he had obtained in Matedonia,to Mars and Minerva. And eAlex- 
ander comming to the Ocean very angry, calt in favour of Ther many great rich veſlellsof 
gold into the Sea, repleniſhing morcover her Alcars with a butcherly ſlaughter, not oncly of 
innocent beaſtes, but of men, as diverſe nations , and amongſtthe reſt, ours were wont to 
doe, AndI thinke none hath beene exempted from ſhewing the like Eſlayes. 
Salmone creatos Virs. ®n.l.10 
Duatuor bic tunenes totidem,quos educat Vfens, 517. 
Vrventes rapit inferias quos imomolet ymbris. 
Foureyong-men borne of Sulme,and foure more 
Whom Ufens bred,heliving over-bore, 
Whom he to his deeretriend, 
A ſacrifice might ſend, 
The Getes deeme themſelves umnmortall, and their death but thebegjnning of a jorney to 
their God Zamolxi. From five tofiveyeares, they diſpatch ſome one among themſclyes 
toward him, torequire him of neceſlaric things. This deputie of theirs is cholen by lottesz 
And the manner to diſpatch hum, after they have by word of mouthinſtrufted him ofhis 
 Charge,is, that amongſt thoſe whichaſli(t his ellefion,three holde ſo many javelns vpright, 
vpon which the others by mcere ſtrength of armes,throwe 7: ; if hechance co ſticke _-_ 
| mem 
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them in any mortall place, and that he die ſodainly, itisto them an aſſured argumentofg. 


 vinefayor ; butif heeſcape, they deeme hima wicked and execrable man, and thenchie 


another. eAmeſfiris mother ynto Xerxes, being become aged, cauſed at one time I4.yoon 
ftriplings of the nobleſt houſes of Perſia (following the religion of hir countrie) tobe bun] 
all alive,thereby to gratific ome God of ynder-carth. Even at this day the Idols of Temixi 
are cimented' with the blood of yong children, and love no facrifice but of ſuch infant and 
pureſoules: Oh juſtice greedie of the blood of innocenciec. Ss - 

Tantwm religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 

Religion ſo much miſcheefe could 

Perſwadc,where it much better ſhonld. 

The Carthaginians were wontto ſacrifice their owne children vnto Saturye,and whohud 
none, was faine to buy ſeme : and their fathers and mothers were enforced in their pro 
perſons, with cheecrefull and pleaſant countenance to aſliſt that office. It was a [irange con. 
ccite,with our owne afflition to goe about to pleaſe and appay divine goodnes. As the. 
cedemonians,who flattered and wantonized their Die, by torturing of yong boyes, whom 
often in favor of hir they cauſed to be whipped to death. It was a ſavage kinde of humor 
to thinketo gratifie the Archite&t with the ſubverſion of hisarchiteRure : and to cancell the 
puniſhment due vnto the guiltie, by puniſhing the guiltles, and toimaginethat poore Iphi. 
genia,in the port of Atides, ſhould by hir death and ſacrifice diſcharge and expiate, towards 
God,the Grecians armie of the offences, which they had committed. 

Et caſta inceſte nubends tempore mm ip/o 

Hoeſtia concideret mallatu meſia parents. 

Shea chaſt offring,oriev'd inceſtuouſly 

By fathers ſtroke,when ſhe ſhould wed,to die. 

Andthoſe two noble and-generous ſoules of the Decy, father and ſonne, to reconcile 
and appeaſe the favor of the Gods,towards the Romanes affaires, ſhould headlong caſt thr 
bodies athwart the thickeſt throng of their enemics. ue fart ranta Deorum ingquitas,vt ple. 
Cari popnlo Romano non poſſint gift tales viri occidiſſent * What iminſtice of the Gods was ſo great, 
they conld not be appeaſed, wnleſſe ſuch men periſhed? Conſidering that it lies not in the offen. 
der to cauſc humſelfe to be whipped, how and when he liſt, but in the judge, who accoumpt- 
ethnothing aright puniſhment, except the torture he appointethy and cannot imputcthat 
vnto puniſhment, which is in the free choiſe of him that ſuffereth. The divine venge- 
ance preſuppoſeth our full diſſent, for his juſtice and pur paine. And ridiculous wasthathu- 
mor of Pofycrates, the Tyrant of .Samos,who to interrupt the courſe of his continuall happi- = 
nes, and to recompence-it, calt the ritcheſt and moſt precious jewell he had into the Sea, 
deeming that by this purpoſed miſhappe he ſhould ſatisfie the revolution and viciſlitude of 
fortune 3 which to deride his folly, cavſed the very ſameiewel, being found in a fiſhes-belly, 
to returne to his hands againe. And to what purpoſe arethe ng, and diſmembrings 
of the Coribantes,of the fenades,and now a daies of the Mahometans, who skarre, and gaſh 
their faces, their ſtomake and their limmes, to gratifie their profit : ſeeing the offence con- 
fiſtechin the will,notin the breaſt,nor eyes,nor inthe genitories, health,ſhoulders,or throte? 
Tantus eff perturbate mentis &+ ſedibua ſuts pulſe furor, vt ſic dy placemtur, quemadomodumnt 
hommes quidens ſeuinnt. So great ts the furie of a troubled minde put from the ſtate it ſhowld ben, 
ai the Gods muſt be ſo pacified, 4s even men would not be /o outragions, This naturall contexture 
doth byhir vſe not onely reſpe& vs, but alſo the ſervice of God and other mens : it is iniuſtice 
to make it miſcaric at our pleaſure, as vnder what pretence ſocuer it be to kill our ſelves. It 
ſcemethto be a great cowardiſe and manifeſt treaſon, to abuſe the ſtupide and cortuptler- 
vile funCtions of the body, to ſpare the diligence vnto the foule how to dire& themaccor- 
ding vntoreaſon. Ubi iratos deos timent, qui [ic propitios habere merentur . In regie hbids- 
21s voluptatem caſtrati ſunt quidam ſed nemo ſibi, ne vir eſſet, tubente domino, mann int wit. 
Where are they afeard of Gods anger, who in ſuch forte deſerve to have his favor; ſome have 
beene guelded for Princes luſtfull pleaſure : but no man at the Lords command, hath aid hands on 


humſelfe,to be leſſe then aman. T hus did they repleniſh their religion and ſtuffc it with divers 
badeffcs. 


[epins oling. 


Religio peperit ſceleroſa atque impia falla. 


Religion 


The ſecond Booke. 
Relivion hath ofc-times in former times, 
Bredexecrable fats, vngodly crimes. 


Now can nothing of ours, in what manner ſoever, be either compared or referred vnto 
divinenature, that doth not blemmith or defile the ſame with as much imperfeion. How 


can thisinfinit beautie, power and goodnes admit any correſpondencie orſimilitude-with a - 


thing ſo baſe and abje&as we are, without extreame intereſt and manifeſt derogation from 
his divine greatnes ? [nfirmum Dei fortins eſt hominibus ; & ſiultum Dei /apientinseſt homini- 
bus. The meakenes of God us flronger then men : and the fooh/hneſſe of God ts wiſer then men, Stilpo 
the Philoſopher, being demanded, whetherthe Gods rejoyce at our honors and ſacrifices; 
you are indiſcreete (ſaid he) let vs withdrawc our ſelves apart, if you ſpeake of ſuch matters. 
Notwithſtanding we preſcribe him limits, we lay continuall fiege vnto his power by our 
reaſons. (I call our dreames and our vanities reaſon, with the diſpenſation of Philoſophie, 
which faith, that boththe fooic and the wicked do rave and dote by reaſon but that tis a 
reaſon of ſeverail and particular forme ) we will ſubje& them to the vaine and weake appa- 
rances of our ynderſtanding; he who hath made both vs and our knowledge. Pecauſeno- 
thing is made of nothing : God was not ableto framethe world without matter. What ? 
Hath God delivered into our handes the keyes, and the ſtrongeſt wardes of his infinite 
puiiſiunce 2 Hath hee obliged himn-ſelfe not to exceede the boundes of our knowledge? 
Suppoſe, oh1inan, that herein thou haſt beene able to marke ſome ſignes of his effeHes : 
Thinkeſt thou, he hath therein employed all he was able to doe, and that he hath placed all 
hisformes and /dea,n this piece of worke? Thou ſeeſt but che order and pollcie of this litle- 
little cell wherein thou art placed : The queſtion is, whither thou ſeeſt-it: His diyinitie 
hath an infinut juriſdiftion farre beyond that : This piece is nothing in reſpeR of the whole. 
—— ormmia cum celo terraque marique, 

Nl ſunt ad ſurmmam ſummati tots omnem 

All things that are,with heav'n,with Sca,and land, 

Toth'whole ſumme of th'iwhole ſumme,as nothing ſtand. 

This Jaw thou alcageſt is but a municipall law, and thou knoweſt not what the vniverſall 
is. Take hold of that,to which thou artſubjeR;, but faſten not on him he is neither thy com- 
panion,nor thy brother, nor thy fellow-cittiz:n, nor thy copeſmate. If he in any ſort have 
communicated himſelfe vnto thee,it is notto debaſe himſelfe, or ſtoope to thy ſmallnes, nor 
to give thee the rod of controulment over his power. Mans body cannot foare vpvnto the 

clowdes, this is forthee. The Sunne vnceſlantly goeth his ordinarie courſe : The bounds 
of the Seas and of the earth can not be confounded : The water is ever fleeting, wavering, 
and without firmenes: A walle without breach or flawe, inpenetrable vnto a folid body : 
Man cannot preſerve his life amid(t theflames, he cannot corporally beboth in heaven and 
onearth,and in a thouſand places together and at once. Itis for thee that he hath madetheſe 
ruleszit is thou they take hold-off.He hath teſtified vato Chniſtians, that when evern plcaſcd 
him hehath out-gonethem ali. Andin truth, omnipotentas he is, wherefore ſhould he have 
reſtrained his forces vnto alimited meaſure? In fayor of whom ſhould he have renounced his 
priviledge 2 Thy reaſon hath inno one other thing more hikelyhood and foundation, thenin 
that which perſwadeth thee a pluralitic of worlds. 
Terramque & ſolem lunam mare,etera que ſunt, 
| Noneſſe wnica {ed numero mags innumeralh. 
 Theearth,the Sunne,the Moone, the Sea and all 
In number numberles,not one they call. 

The famouſeſt wits of former ages have belcevedit, yea and ſome of our moderne,as for- 
ced thereynto by the apparance of humane reaſon. Foras much as whatſoever weſce in this 
valt worldes-frame, there is no one thing alone, ſfingleand one : 

w=— cam in /ummares nulls fit na, 
Unica que gignatar,t wnica ſolaque creſcat : 
Whereas in generall ſumme,nothingis one, 
t To be bred onely one,growe onely one. - 190] 124) | 
and that all ſeyerall kindes are multiphed in ſome number : Whereby it ſeemeth volikely,that 
God hath framcd this piece of work alone withour a fellowzandthat the matter of thus forme 
hath wholy becne ſpentinthis onely Indrviduum; | 
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Dnare ctiom atque etiam tales fateare neceſſe eft, 
Eſſe ahos alibi congreſſms material, 
ualis hic eff vide cermplexn quem tenet e/Ether. 
Wherefore you muſt ann HP againe, 
Of matter ſuch like mectingse cwhercraigne 
As this,theleshies in greedy gripe containe. = ORIEL 

Namelyifit be a breathing creature,asit's motions makeitſo likely, that Plato aſſureth 
and divers of ours eyther affirmeit,or dare not im;pugne itzno more then this olde oPinion 
that the Heaven, the Starres and other members of the World, are Creatures compoſe 
both of bady and ſoule ; mortall inreſpett of their compoſition, but immortall by the crea. 
torsdecree. Now, if there be divers Worldes, as Democritns, Epicurns and well-neere Al 

Phyloſophichath chought; what know wee , whether the principles and therules of this 

* one concerne or touchhkewiſc the others? Happily they have another ſemblance and ano. 
ther policic. Epicurus imagineth them either like or vnlike. We ſee an infinite difference 
and varietie in this world,only by the diſtance of places. There is neyther Corne,nor Wine: 
no nor any of our beaſtes ſcene in that new corner of the World, which our fathers "Sh 
lately diſcovered: All things differ from ours. Andinthe old time, marke but in how m 
parts of the world, they had never knowledge nor of Bacchus nor of (eres. IF any credit may 
be given vnto Plme or to Herodotus there 15 inſome places a kind of men that have verylit. 
tle or no reſemblanceatall with ours. Andthere be mungreil and ambiguous ſhapes, be. 
tweene a humane and brutiſh Nature.Some Cuntries there are, where men arc borne head. 
leſſe,with eyes & mouthes in their breaſtwhereal are Hermaphroditcs; where they creep 
on all foure ; Where they have but one eiein their forchead,and heads more like vnto adoy 
than ours; Where from the Navill downeward they are halfe fiſh, andlive in the water 
Wherewomen are brought a bed at five yearcs of age, and live but eight; Where their keads 
and theskinne of their browes are ſo hard,thatnoyron can pierce them, but wil rather turne 
edge; Where men never have beardes. Other Nations there are, that never have vle of fire; 
Others whoſe ſpermeis of a blacke colour. What ſhall we ſpeakeof them, who natural 
change themſelvesinto Woolves, into Coults, and then into Men againe? Andifit bee (as 
Platarkſaith) that in ſome part of the Indiacs, thereare men without mouthes,and wholwe 
only by the ſmell of certaine {weete odours,how many of our deſcriptions be thenfalſe?Hee 
+is no more riſible; nor perhappes capable of reaſon and ſocietice: The direQton and cauſe of 
our inward frame,ſhould for the moſt part be tono purpoſe. Moreover, how many things 
arcthcrein our knowledge,that opugne theſe goodly rules, which we have allotted andpre- 
ſcribed vato Nature? And we yndertake tojoyne GOD himlſelfe vnto hir . How manic 
things doc we name miraculous and againſt Nature? Each man and every Nation dothit 
according tothe meaſureof his ignorance. How many hidden proprieties and quinteſſen- 
ces doe we dayly diſcover? Forvs to goc according to Nature, is but to follow accordingto 
our ynderſtanding, asfarre as it canfollow,and aſmuch as we can perceive init. Whatſocver 
is beyondit,is monſtrous and diſordered. By this accoumpt all ſhall then be monltrous, to 
the wiſcſt and molt ſufficient;for evento ſuch, humanercaſon hath perſwaded, that ſhe had 
neither groundnor footing, no not ſo much as to warant fnow to be white: And Avaxagere 
ſaid,it was blacke; Whether there be any thing or nothing; Whether chere be knowledgeor 
1gnorance;Which etrodorus (hinsdenyed,that any man might ſay. Or whether welve 
as Euripides ſcemeth to doubt, and callin queſtion, whether the life we live be a life or no, ot 
whether that which we call death be alife - er4fh 
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Who knowes if thus to live, be called death, 

And if it be tody,thus to draw breath ? 

Andnot without apparance. For, wherefore doe we from thatinſtant take a title of be 
ing, which is buta twinckling im theinfinit courſe of an eternall night; ad ſo ſhort an 1nter- 
ruption of our perpetual and naturallcondition?Death poſſeſſing what- ever 1s before 
behinde this moment and alſoa good part ofthis moment. Some others affirme,there 150 
motion,and that nothing ſlureth;namely thoſe which follow /e/iſſus. For, ifthere be but 


one, neither can thisſphericall motion ſeryc him, nor the mooving from one placeto wot 
Fo . ener, 


The ſecond Booke. 


ther,as Plato prooveth,that there is neither generation nor corruption in nature. Protagoras 
Gith, thereis nothingin Natare, but doubt : "That a man may equally diſpute of all things : 
and of that alſo, whcther all things may equally bedifputed-of : HManſphanes faide , that of 
things which ſeemeto bee, no onething, 1s no more; then itis not. That nothing is certaine, 
but vncertaintie . Parmemides, that of that which ſcemeth,there is no one thing in General. 
'That thereis but one Zero , that one ſelfeſame isnot : And that thereis nothino. If one 
were, he ſhould eyther be in another, or in himſelfe:if he be in another, then are they two :If 
hcbe in himlelte, they are alſo two, the comprizing and the comprized. According to theſe 
rules or doftrines,the Nature of thingsis bur afalſe or vaine ſhadow. Thave ever thought, 
that this manner of ſpeachin a Chriſtian, is full of indiſcretion andirreverence;God cannot 
dy, God cannot gaine-fay himſelfe,God cannotdothis or that. I cannot allow,a man ſhould 
ſo bound Gods heavenly power vnder the Lawes of our word. And that apparance,which 
in theſe propoſitions offers it ſcife vnto vs , ought to hee repreſented more reverently and 
more religioully. Ourſpeach hath his infirmities and defeRs,as all things elſe have. Moſt 
of the occaſions of this worlds troubles are Grammatical. Our ſutes and proceſles procced 
but from the canvaling and debating the interpretation of the Lawes, and moſt of our wars 
from the want of knowledge in ſtate=counſellors, that could not clearely diſtinguiſh and ful- 
ly expreſſethe Covenants, and Conditions of accords, betweene Princeand Prince. How 
many weighty ſtrifes,and important quarrels, hath the doubt of thisone filable, Hoc, brought 
forth in the world? examine the plaineſt ſentence, that logike 1t ſelfe can preſent vnto vs. If 
you ſay,itis farre-Weather,andin fo ſaying, fay true; itis faire Weatherghen. Is not this a cer- 
taine forme of ſpeech? Yet will it deceive vs : Thatitisfo; Let vs follow the example : If 
you ſay,I lie, and that you ſay true, you lic then. The Arte, the reaſon, the force of the con- 
cluſion of thislaſt,are like vnco the other; notwithſtanding we arc entangled. Ifcethe Pyr. 
honian Phyloſophers, who can by no manner offpeech expreſle their * wal conceit:for, 
they had neede of anewlanguage.Oursis altogether compoſed of affirmative propoſitions, 
whichare direRly againſt them. Sothat,when they ſay, 1 doubt, you haye them taſt by the 
ſleeve, to make them avouw, that at leaſt you are aſſured and know,that they doubt. So have 
they beene compelled to ſave themſelves by this compariſon of Phyſicke, without which 
their conceite would be inexplicable and intricate. When they pronounce, I know not,or I 
doubt,they ſay, that this propoſition tranſportes it ſelfe together with the reſt , even as the 
Rewbarbe doeth, which ſcowrethill humours away and therewith is carryed away himſelf. 
This conceipt is more certainly conceived by aninterogation : What can I tell? As] beare 
1tinan Impreſeof apaireof ballances. Notc how ſome prevaile with this kinde of vnreve- 
rent and vnhallowed ſpeach. Inthedifputations,that are now-adayes in ourrcligion, if you 
overmuch yrdge the adverſaries, they will roundly tell you, that ithieth not in the power of 
GOD to make his body, at onceto bein Paradiſe and on eartth, and in many other places 
together. Andhow that ancient skoffcr made profitablevſc of it. Acleaſt (ſaith he)itis no 
ſmall comfort vnto man,to ſee that GOD cannot doe all things; for, he cannot kill himſelfe 
if he would, which is the greateſt benefite we have in our condition; he cannot make mortal 
men immortall,nor raiſe the dead to life againe, nor make him that hath lived, never to have 
lived, & him, who hath had honors, notto have had them having no other 12ht over what 
is paſt, but of forgetfulnes. And that this ſocietie between God and Man,may alfo be com- 
bined with ſome pleaſant examples,he cannot make twiſe ten,to be but ewenty.Sce what he 
faith, & which a Chriſtian ought to abhor , thateverſuch & ſo protane words ſhould paſſe 
his mouth : Whereas on the contraric part,it ſeemeth that fond men endevour to finde out 
this fooliſh-boldneſle of ſpeech, that ſo they may turne and winde God almighty according 


totheir meaſure. 
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Vel ſole prrro,nor tamem urritum 

nodcymane retro oft efficiet yeque 
a fecliomque $8 & 
Dued fugiens [emel hora vexit. 
To morrow let our father fill the skie, e 
Wrtth darke clowdes,or with deare —_ thereby 
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, if i be but called-on with a 
Picurus, becauſe he holds, thatto be 


faſhion and order; our-interrelt addeth nothing vnto it : our motions and our meaſures 
concerne him nothing and move himno whit. Dews ita artifex magnus in magnis, vt miner 
non ſit in parvis. Gods ſo great a workeman in great things, as he isno leſſe in ſmall things. Our 
arrogance, ſetteth ever before vs this blaſphemous equaliticz becauſe our occupations 


charge-vs. Strato hath preſented the Gods withall immunitie of offices, as arethcir Prieſts, 
He mak<cth nature to produce and preſerve all things, and by hir weights and motionsto 
compaQall parts of the world, diſcharging humame nature from the feare of divine judge- 
ments. 90d beatum eternumgue fit, id nec habere, negoty quicquam, nec exhibere alteri. That 
which # bleſſed and eternall, nor 15 tronbledit ſelfe, nor tronbleth ethers. Nature willeththatin 
all chings alike, there bealfoalikerelation. Then theinfinite number ofmortall men, con- 
cludeth a like number of immortal : The infinite things that kill and deſtroy, preluppole 
as niany that preſerve and profit. As the ſoules of the Gods, fanſe congues, ſanſeeyes and 
Canſe cares, have cach oncinthemſclves a feeling ofthat which the other fecle, and judge of 
our thoughts; ſo mensſoules, when they are free and ſevered from the body, either by ſleepe 
or any diſtraRionz divine, prognoſticate and ſee things, which being conjoyned to their bo- 
dies, they could not ſee. Men ( faith Saint Paw!) when they profeſſed themſelves to bee 
wile, they became fooles, for they turncd the glory of the incorruptible God tothe ſimili» 
tude ofthe image ofa corruptible man. Marke I pray you alitdethe jugling of ancent 
Deifications. After the great, ſolemneand prowd pompe of funeralls, when the fire began 
to burnic the top of the Piramide, and to take holdof the bed or hearce whercipthe dead 
corps lay, evenatthat inſtant, they letflic an Eagle, which taking her flighcaloft vpwa'd, 
fignified thatthe ſoule went direRly to Paradiſe, We have yet athouſand medailes and m0- 
numents, namely of that honcſt woman Faxſtine, wherein that Eagle is repreſented , caty- 
Ing a cocke-horſe vp towards heaven thoſe Deified ſoules. It is pitty weſhouldfo deceive 
our ſclves with our owne fooliſh deviſesandapiſhinventions, 
Duod finxere timent. 
Ofthatthey ſtand in feare, | 
— > Whichthey in fanciebeare. | | 

as children will be afcard of their fellowes viſage , which themſelves have beſieared av 
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have ſecne what good hee ſhall have thereby, I will then thanke- you for your offer. Oh 
ſenccle{ſe man, who can not poſſibly make a worme, and yet will make Colebeeins 
Liſten to Tri/-regiſi when hepraiſcth our ſufficienae : For man to finde out divine na- 
cure, and to imakeit, hath ſurmounted the admiration of all admirable chings. Loe here 
arguments out of Philoſophiesſchooles it ſclfe,: | ; 
Noſſe cui Dives & cali numina ſol, | | ts 
eAnt ſol neſcire datum. ; 452. ; 
Only to whom heav'ns De'ties to know, | 
Onely to whomis givn them not,to know. +: irs 
IfGod be, he 1s a living creature if he be a living creature, hec hath ſenſe3 andifhee have 
ſenſe, he is ſubjeAto corruption. '1f he be without a body, heis withoutaſoule, andconſe- 
quently, without aQtion:and if he havea body, he is corruptible.'Ts not this brayetwe arein- 
capableto have made the world, thenis thereſome more excellent nature, that hath ſet her 
helping hand ynto it. Wereitnot aſottiſh arrogancie, that we ſhouldthinke ourſelves, to 
be theperfeReſt thing of this Vniverſe? Then ſurethere is ſome beetter thing, Andthat is 
God. When you ſee arich & ſtately manſion-houſe, although you know not whoisowner 
of it, yet will you not ſay, that it was built for Rats. And this morethen humaneframe, and 
divine compoſition,which we ſee, of heavens-pallace, muſt wenot deene itts be the man« 
fion of ome Lord, greatet thenour ſelves? Isnotthe higheſt euerche moſt worthy? And 
we are ſeated inthe lowelt place . Nothing that # without a ſoule and vide of reaſon, us able 
to bring forth a lrving ſoule capable of reaſon. The world doth bring vs forth, then the world hath 
both ſoule andreaſon. Each parte of vs, us leſſe then our ſelver, we are parte of the world, then | 
the world is ſlored with wijedome andwith reaſon, and that more plemteouſly, theu weave. Itis a 
goodly thing to have a great government. Then the worlds: government belonyverh to 
ſome bleſſed and happy nature. The ſtarres annoy vs not, 'thentheftarres are full of good» 
neſle, We have neede of nouriſhment, then ſo have the Gods, 'and feedethemſdyes with 
the vapours ariſing here below. Worldly goodes, are not goods ynto God. Then are not 
they goodes vnto vs. To offendand to bee offended, arcequall witneſſes of imbecilitie; 
Then itis folly to feare God. God is good by his owne nature, man+by his induftrie, which 
is more? Divine wiſcdome and mans wiſedome, have no other diftinAton, butthatthefirſt 
is eternall. Now laſtingneſle is notan acceſſion vntowiſedome. Thetefore are we fellowes. 
Wehavelife, reaſon and libertie, we eſteeme goodneſle, charitie and juſtice; theſe qualities 
arethenin him. In concluſtonthe building and deſtroying the conditions of divinitie, are 
forged by man according to the relation to himſelfe. Oh whata patterne,and what amo-. . 
d:l!! Let vs raiſe, andletvsamplific humane qualities as ouch as we pleaſe. 'Puſfe>yp thy 
{cife poore man, yea ſwell and fwellagaine. | + ITT 2007 COMTTBIICID 
| en—y + te ruperus immmt. ay v2 2d TEE £47 
| Swell till you breake, you ſhallnotbe, © TEL] 
Equall to thatgreat one,quoth he. / 0 97 HS RIGS} 
Profefto non Deum, quem copitare non 9” 5k ſed ſemert ſor pro illo cogtantes, nonillum, ſed 
. ſeipſor nonils, ſed fibi comparanmt.Of atrmth,they conceiting uot G od whos they cannot concerve;but 
themſelves in teade ef God, doe not eompare hum, but themſelves, not tobim, but themſelves. In 
natural! things the cffe&s doe but halfe referre their cauſes. What this? Tt is abovenatures = 
order, it's conditions to high,to farre out of reach, and overſwaying toendure,that our con- 
- ufions ſhould ſeize vpon, or fetter the ſame, Tt is nvtby our meanes wereach vntoit, this 
trainis too low,WHe are no nearer beaver onthe top of Senia monnet then in the betome .chd-147 
eff Sea : Conſider ofit, that you may ſee with your Aſtrolabe. They bring God evento 
carnall acquaintance of women, to a prefixed number of tines, adv how many yas 
ons. Paxling, wife vato Setwrninw, a matron of SP ae penaa ſuppoling m_ 
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' he xrmes of a wanton lover ofhirs . Farro the moſt ſubtill,and wiſeſt Latin Author, ini 


| bookesofdivinitie writeth; that Hereateshis Sextaine, with one hand caſtinglottes for hip, 


thechargeofhis offrings, butifhelo 


ſclfeand with the other for Hereales, gaged afupper and a wench againſt him: ifh 
he his owne coſt. Heloſt Su paid vs ney 


2 wench: Hir name was Lewrentine: Who by night aw that God in hir armes,ſayine more. - 
over vntohir, thatthe next day, the firſt man ſhe metwithall, ould heavenly Pay birhix 
_— fortunedto be one Tarwncizs avery rich yong-man,who tooke hir home with him, 


2 
mtimelcaft hir abſolute heire of all he had. And ſhe, when it cameto hirturne, hoy 

todoe that God ſome acceptableſcrvice, leaftthe Romane people heire generall of Fr 
wealth : And thercfore had ſhe divine honors attributed vnto hir. As if it were not uf. 
entfor Platoto deſcend originally fromthe Gods, by a two-fold line, and to have Neytme 
for the common Author of hisrace. Itwas certainly beleeved at Athens, that Ariſton dh. 
ring to enjoy faire Perifijone, he could not, andthat inhis dreame he was warned by God 

to lcare hir vntouch'tand vnpoluted,vniill ſuch time as ſhe were brought a bed.Arg 
theſe were the father and mother of P/azo. How many ſuch- like cuckoldriesare therein 
hiſtorics, procured by the Gods againſt ſecly mortall men ? And husbands moſt injuriouſly 
blazoned infavor of their children ? In Aahbomer: religion, by the cafic beleefe ofthat people 


; arcmany Aferlxs found ; That isto fay fatherles children : Spirituall children, conceived 


andbornedevinely in the wombs of virgins, and thatin their language beare names,impor. 
ting as much. We muſt note,that nothing is morc deare and precious toany thing, thenit' 
owne bejne (the Lyon, the Eagle and the Dolphin eſtecme nothing above their kind) each 
thingreferreth the qualities of all other things ynto hir owne conditions, which we may 
ther amplificor ſhorten; but thatis all: for beſides this principle , and out ofthisreference, 
our imagination cannot goe, and gueſſefurther: and it is vnpoſlible it ſhould exceedethat, 
Or Yoe Ka it : Whenceariſc theſe ancient concluſions. Ofall formes, that ofmanis the 
faireſt: Then Godis ofthis forme. No man can be happie without vertue, nor can verve 
bewithoutreaſonz Andnoreaſoncan lodge butin a humane ſhape: God isthen inyeſted 
with a humane figure. ca eff mformatum anticipetum mentibus noſtris,ut homini,quum de Dee 
copitet forma occurrat bumana, The preiudice foreſtaled in our mindes is ſo framed, as the forme of 
741 come! 10 mans mind, when he is thinking of God. Therefore Xenophanes ſaid pleaſantly, that 
if beaſts frame any Gods vnto themſelves, (as likely itis they doe) they ſurely framethem 
like vnto themſclvcs,and glorific themſelves as we doe. For,why may nota Gooſeſay thus? 
All parts of the world behold me;the earth ſerveth me to treade vpon, the Sunneto givewe 
light, the ſarres to inſpire we with influence : this commoditie I have of the windes, and 

is benefit of the waters; there 1s nothing that this worlds-yaulte doth ſo favorably looke 

n, as me ſelife; I am thefavorite ofnature : Is it not man that careth for me, thatke 

me, lodgeth me, and ferveth me ? For meitis he ſoweth, reapeth, and grindeth : If he eate 
meſo doth man feede on his fellow,and fo doe I on the wormes,that conſume and eate him. 
As much wight a 'Cranefay, yea and moreboldly, by reaſon of hir flights-libertie, andthe 
polleſſion oft this goodly and high-bownding region. Tam blanda conciliatrix,5 tem ſu ef 
lens ipſanatxra.So flattring a broker and bawde(as it were )i nature tot ſelfe. Now by thelame 
ns ence, the deſtenies arefor vs, the worldis forvys.it ſhincth, andthundceth forvs: 
Both the creator and the creaturesare forvs: Tt is the marke and point whereat the vaver- 
fic of things aymeth.Survay buc the regiſter, which Philoſophic hath kept theſe two thous 
ſand yeares and morc,of heavenly affaires. The Gods never a&ted, and never |) pake,but for 


' man: Sheaſcribeth no other conſultation,nor unputeth other vacation ynto them. L > bow 


Hor.cer.l.3. od. * 


13.6, 


are vP in aries againſt ys. 
CP helows Herculea manu 
Telluris iwvencs, wnde periculun 
Fulgens contremmit downs 
Satmrniveteris. * 
Andyong carth-gallants tamed by the hand 
Of Hercnler whereby the habitation -- 
Of old Setxrnxs did in'peril ſtand, __ 
And.ſhyn'dit nc're fo bright, yet fear'd invaſion. 


T he ſecond Booke. 
See how they are partakers of our troubles, that o they may be even withvs, forſomuch 
4s ſo many times weare partakers oftheirs, | | 
Neptunus muros magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit #0tamque a ſedibus yrbem 
Ermit : hic Inno Scea ſeviſſima portas 
Prumatenet, 
Neptunus with his great three-forked mace 
S hak's the weake walle,and tottering foundation, 
Andfrom the fitethe Cittie doth diſplace, 
Fierce uno firſt holds-ope the gates tinvaſion. 

The Cauniaer, for the jelouſic oftheir owne Gods domination, vpon their devotion- 
arme themſelves, and running vp and downe, brandiſhing and ſtrila g the ayre with their 
olaives, andin this erneſt manner they expell allforaine, and baniſh all ſtrange Gods from 
outtheir territorie, Their powers are limited according 'to our neceſſitie. Some heale 
Horſes, ſome cure men, ſomethe plague, ſometheſcalde, fomethe cough, ſome one kinde 
of ſcabbe, and fome another: Adeo minimis etiam rebus prava rehigio inſerit Deot: This 
corrupt rehyion engageth and inſerteth Gods even in the leaſt matters; Some make grapes to 
growe, and ſome garlike ; Some have the charge of bawdrie and vncleanes, and ſome of 
marchandiſc : To every kinde of trades-mana God.Some one hath his province and credit 
in the Eaſt,and ſome in the Weſt : L 

— hic illins arma 
Hic carrus fuit 
His armorheere. | 
His chariots there apeare. 
O ſantle Appollo,qui vmbilicum certum terrarum obtines 
Sacred Apol/lo,who enfoldeſt, 
The earths ſet navell,andit holdeſt. 
Pallada ( ecropide, Minoya Creta Dianam, 
| Pulcanamtellus Hipſipylea coli. 
Innonem Sparte, 'Pelopeiade/que Mycene, 
Pinigerum Faum Menalis ora caput : 
Mars Latio vener andns. 
ThAthenians Pallas,/Minos-(andie coalte 
Diana, Lemnos Vulcan honor's molt. 
HMycene and Sparta, Innothinke divine; 
The coaſte of Menalns Faxne crown'd with pines 
Latium doth Mars adore 
Beſmeared with blood and goare. 


Some hath but one boroughor familie in his poſſeſſion: Some lodgeth alone,andſomein 


companue, cither yoluntarily or neceſſarily. 
Tunllaque ſunt magno templa nepotts avs. 
To the great grand-fares ſhrine, 
| The nephews temples doe combine. 161-545 
Some there are ſo ſeely and popular ( for their number amounteth to fix and thirtie thou- 
ſand) thatfive or ſixofthem muſt be ſhufled vp together to produce an eare of corne, and 
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thereof they take their ſeverall names. Three to a dore;one to the boardes, oneto the hin-- 


ges,and thethird to the threſhold. Foureto a childe, as proteRors of his bandells, of his 
drinke, of his meate and of his fucking. Some arc certaine, others vncertaine, ſome doubt- 
full; and ſome that come not yet into paradiſe. ; 


Duy', queen celi nondum honore, 
Dna dedimus certe terras, habitare ſam. 


Whomfor as yet with heav'n we have not graced, 
Let them on earch by our good graunt be placed. / : 
| There are ſome Phiſicians, ſome pocticall, and ſome civill, ſome of a meane condition, 
betweene divine and humane nature,mediaters and ſpokeſ-men betweene ys and God:wor- 


ſome 


ſhipped in a kinde of ſecond or diminutive order of adoration:: infinite in titles and offices: 


310 
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ſome good, ſome bad; ſome old and crazed, and ſome mortall. For (hrifppuythoy 
in the faſt conflagration or burning of the world, all the Gods ſhould havean & oi, tha 
Inpiter. Man faineth a thouſand ptcaſant ſocieties betweene Godand him. Nay is henor b 
countrieman? Jovis mcnnabula( reten. 

The Ile of famous (reete, 

For ove a cradle meete. OY en 

Behold the excuſe, that Scavo/achiefe Biſhop, and Varro, a great Divine in their "I 

eivevsypon the conſideration of this ſubje&. Itis neceſlary (ſay they) that manbe altoe.. 
ther ignorant of true things, and beleeve many falle . Duwm veritatem. qua hberetur, of 
quirat : credatar ei expedire, quod fallaur. Since they ſeeks the truth whereby they may be fleet 
vs beleeve it s expedient for them,to be decerved, Mans eie cannot perceive things, but by the 
formes of hisknowledge. And weremember not the downefall ofmiſerable Phaeron, for. 
ſomuch as he vndertooke to guide the reins of his fathers ſteedes, with a mortall hand, Our 
mind doth ſtilrelaps into the ſame depth,& by hir owne temeritic doth diſſipate & biuiſeir 
ſclfe. Ifyou enquire of Philoſophy,what matter the Sunis compoſed-oftWhatwilir anſwer, 
but of yron and ſtone, or other ſtuffe for his vſe? Demand of Zens, what Nature is? A fire 
(fGith he) an Artiſt, fit to engender, and proceeding orderly. Archimedes maiſter ofthis 


| Science, and who 1n trueth and certaintie afſu meth vnto him-ſeclfe a precedencic aboveal 


others, ſaith, the Sunne isa God ofenflamed yron, Is not this a quaint imagination, pro- 
duced by the inevitable neceſlitie of Geometrical! demonſtrations? Yet not ſo vnavoidable 
and beneficial, but Socrates hath beene of opinion, thatit ſufficed to know ſo much of i 
as that a man might meaſure out the land, he either demiſed or tooke to rent : and that Pe. 
Hens, who therein had beene a famous and principall Door, after he had taſted theſweet 
fruites ofthelazie, idle and delicious gardens of Epicarns, did not contemne them, as full of 
falſchood and apparant vanitic. Socrates in Xenophon , ypon this point of + Anaxapora, al. 
lowed and eſteemed of antiquitic , wellſcene and expert above all others in heavenly and 
divine mitters, faith, that he weakened his braines much, ,agall men doe, who over nicely, 
and greedily will ſearch out thoſe knowledges, which hang not for their mowing, norper- 
eaine vnto them. When he would needes have the Sannerobea burning ſtone, heremem- 
bered not, that a ſtone doth not (hine in the fare; and which is more, thatit conſumcs there- 
in. And when hemade the Sunneand hire to be all one, he forgot, that fire doth not tanne 
and blacke thoſche looketh vpon; that wee fixly looke vpon the fire, and that fire conu- 
meth and killeth all plants and hearbs. According to the adviſe of Sprrates and mine, The 
wiſcft indging of heaven, ts not to indge of it at all, Plato in his Timess, being to ſpeake of De- 
mons and Spirits, ſaith, itis an enterpriſe farre exceeding my sll and abilitie : we muſtbe- 
leeve what thoſe ancient forefathers have ſaid of them, who have ſaid to have beene cngen- 
dred by them. It is againſt reafon not to give credite vnto the children of the Gods, al- 
though their ſayings be neither grounded upon neceſfary, nor lilcely reaſons, fince theytel 
vs, that they ſpeake of familiar and houſhold matters. Letys ſce, whether we havea little 
more inſtghtin the knowledge of humane and naturall things. It is not a fond enterpriſe, to 
thoſe vnto which, by our owne confeſſion, our learning cannot polibly attaine , tod:vile 
and forge them another body, and of our owne invention to give them a falſe forme, as1s 
ſcene in the planetary motions, vnto which becauſe our. minde cannotreach, nor 1magne 


theirnaturall condut, we lend them ſomething of ours, thatis to ſay; materiall, grolc and 


Ovid. Met. I, Is 
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corporall ſprings and wards: ts 
temo aureus, anurea ſammy 
Curvatara rote, radiorumargenters ordo. 
Theaxetrec gold, the wheeles whole circle 
The ranke of raies did all of filverhold, 


Told, 


© 


You would ſay, we have had coach-makers, carpenters,and painters, who have gon* VP thi 


ther, and there have placed engines with diverſe motions, and ranged the wheclings, the 
windings, and enterlacements ofthe celeſtial bodies diapred un colours,accoraing to Plato, 
about the ſpindle of neceſlitie. ; | | . 
CMundns domus oft maxima rerum, 
. Dunn quinque altitone fragmine zone F 
Cingent, per quam lanpus pilins bis ſex ſignss, 


Sto imicantiln, 
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$ tellmicantibus, altus in obliqno ethere, luna 


Boas acceptat. - ; 

The world, ofthines the orcateſt habitation, 

Which five high-thundering Zones by ſeparation 
 Engirde, through which a ſcarfe depainted faire - 

With twice fix f1gnes ſtarre-ſhining in the aire. 

Cy raiſde, the wainc 

Ore th'Moone doth entertaine. 

They areall dreames, and mad follies. Why will not nature one day be pleaſcd toopen 
hir boſome to vs, and make vs perfe&ly ſce the meanes and condut ofher motions, and 
enable our eyes tojudge of them? Oh good God, what abuſes,and whar diſtraRtions ſhould 
we finde in our poore vnderſtanding, and weakeknowledge! Iam deccived, if ſhe hold one 
thing direRtly in it's point; and I ſhall parte hence more 12norant of all other things, then 
mine ignorance. Have I not ſcene this divine ſaying in Plazo, that nature is nothing but an 
xnigmaticall pocſie? Asa man might ſay, an overſhadowed and darke piture, enter-ſhi- 
ning with an infinite varictic of falſe lights, to exerciſe our conjeures Latent ifIa omnia 
craſſrs occultata & crcumfnſa tenebris It nnlla actes humans mgeny tanta ſit, que penetrareincae 
lum, terram intrare poſſit. All theſe things he hid [o veiled and environedwith miftic darkeneſſe, 
4; wo edge of man u ſo pierſant, as it can paſſe into heaven, or drue mtothe earth. And truely, Phi- 
loſoplue 1s nothing elſc but a ſophiſticated poeſte : whence havetheſe ancient authors all 
their authorities, buttrom Poets? And the firſt were Poets themſelves , and in their Arte 
. treated the ſame. P/aro13 but a looſe Poet. All high and morethen humane Sciences are deck- 

ed andenrobed with a Pocticall ile, Even as women, when their naturall teeth faile them, 
vic ſome of yuory , andinſteade of a true beautie, or hively colour, lay-on ſome artificiall 
hew; and as they make trunke-{leeves otwire and whale-bone bodies, backes of lathes, and 
ſtiffe bumbalted verdueals, and tothe open-view of all men paint and embelliſh themſelves 
with counterfeit and borrowed beauties; fo doth I:arning (and our law hath , as ſome ſay, 
certaine lawfull fixions on which it groundeth the tructh of juſtice ) whichin hew of cur- 
rant payment and preſi1ppoſition, delivercth vs thoſe things, which ſhee her ſelfe teacheth 
vs tobe meerc inventions : For, theſe Epicycles, Excentriques, and Concentriques, which A- 
ſtro!ogie victh to direftthe ſtate and motions of her ſtarres, ſhee giveth them vnto vs, as the 
beſt ſhe could ever invent, to fat and (ute voto this ſubjeR 2 as in all things elſe, Philoſophie 
preſenteth vnto vs, not that which 15, or ſhee beleeveth, but what ſhee inventeth, as having 
moſt apparance, likchhood, or comelineſſe. P/ato vpon the diſcourſe of our bodies-eſtate, 
and of that of beaſtes : That what we have ſaid, is true, wee would be aſſured oft, had we 
but the confirmation of ſome oracle, to confirme-it. This onely we warrant, that itis the 
likelieſt we could ſay. Itisnotto heaven alone, that ſhe ſendeth her cordages, her engines, 
and her whecles : Let vs but lomewhat conſider, what ſhe faith of our ſelves, and of our con- 
texture. There 15 no more retrogradation, trepidation, augmentation, recoiling and vio- 
ence in the ſtarres and celeſtial bodies, then they have fained and deviſed in this poore ſee- 
| lylntle body of man. Verily they have thence had reaſon to nameit Adicroco/mor, orlittle 
world , ſo many ſeverall parts and viſages have they employdeto faſhion and frame the 
ſame. Toaccommodatethe motions which they ſee in man, the diverſe tunQtions and fa« 
culties, that we feele in our ſelves; Into how many ſeverall parts havethey divided our'ſoule? 
Into how many ſeats have they placed hcr?Into how many orders, ſtages,and ſtations have 
they divided this wretched man, beſide the naturall & percept:ble?and to how many diſtin& 
officesand vacation? They make a publike imaginary thing of x. Ic 15 aſubjeRt, which 
they hold and handle : they have all power granted them, to rip hum, to ſevere him, to 
range him, to joine and reunite him together againe, and to ſtuffe hum, every one according 
to his fantafie, and yet they ncither have nor poſſeſſe him. They cannotſo order or rule 
him, notin truth onely , but in unagination, but ſtill ſome cadence or ſound is diſcovered, 
which eſcapeth their architeRure, badasitis, and bochttogether with a thouſand falſe pat- 
ches, and fantaſticall peeces. And they have no reaſon to bee excuſed : For, to Painters, 
when they pourtray the heaven, the carth, the ſeas, the hills, the ſcattered Tlands, we pardon 
. themifthey but repreſent vs with ſome ſlight apparance ofthem;and as of things vnknowne 


weare contented with ſuch fained ſhadowes : But when they draw vs, or any other ſub) = 
way that 
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thatis familiarly knowne vnto vs, to thelife, then ſecke we to draw from them a perfef 
exa@ repreſentation of theirs or our true lineatments, or colours; andſcorneif they miſſene 
ver ſo little. I commend the Milefian wench,whoſecing Tholes the Philoſopher continug. 
ly ammuſing him'elfe in the contemplation of heavens-wide- bounding vault, and eyer hol. 
ding his cycs aloft, laid ſomething in his way to make him ſtumble, thereby tO watneang 
put him in minde,that he ſhould not ammulſe his thoughts about matters above the dowde- 


before he had provided for, and well conſidered thoſe at his feete. Vcrily ſhe adviſed lim 


well, andit better became him, ratherto looke to himſelfe then to gaze on heaven; For _ 
Democritus by the mouth of Cicero ſaith, : 
ues eft ante peaes, nemo ſpetiat : cal ſerntamur plagaz, 
No man lookes, what before his feete doth lie, 
They ſceke and ſearch the climates of the skie. 

Butour condition beareth;, that the knowledge of what we touch with eur hands, and 
have amoneſt vs, is as farre from vs and above the clowds, as that of the ſtarres : Asſirth 
Socrates in Plato, T hat one may juſtly ſay to him who medleth with Philoſophie, asthewo. 
man aid to Thales, which is, he feeth nothing of that which is before him. For, every Phi. 
loſopheris iznorant of what his neighbour doth, yea he knowes not whathimſelfe doth,and 
wots not what both are , whether beaſtes are men. "Theſe people who thinke Sebouer 
reaſor's tobe wealce and Jame, who knownothing themſelves, and yet will take vponthem 
to governe the word and know all: 

| Dne mare compeſcant cauſe ,quid temperet annum, 

" Steliz ſponte ſua, tnſſeve vagentir C> errent: 
Did premat obſcurum Lune, quid proferat orbem, 
Duiavelit & pofſit rerum concordia diſcors: = 
What cauſe doth calme the ſea, what clearcs the yeare, 
Whcther ſtarres forc't, or of ſelfe-will appcare: 
What makes the Moones darke Orbe to wax or wane, 
| What friendly fewd of things both will and can. 

Did they never ſound amid their books, the difficultics that preſent themſelves tothem, 
to knowe their owne being? Weſce very well,that out finger ſtitreth,and our foote moyah, 
that ſome parts of our body,move of themſclves without our leave, and other ſomethatfti 
but at our pleaſure:and we ſee that certaine apprehenſions engender a bluſhing-red colour, 
others a palenes 3 that ſome1magination doth onely worke in the milt, another inthe brane; 
ſome one enducethys to laugh, another caufeth vs co weepe; ſome aſtonitheth and ſtupi- 
cth all our ſenſes, and ſtaieth the motion of all our limmes : at ſome obje&the ſtomakenſah, 
and at ſome other the lower parts. But hoiw a ſpiritual impreſſion cauſeth or worketh fuch 
adent or flaw ina maſlicand ſolid body or ſubject, and the nature ofthe ligament, and com- 
paQting of theſe admirable ſprings and wards, man yet never knew : Ormaincerta ratione,& 
1m nature mateſtate abdita, All uncertaine inreaſon,and hid in the maieſtie of nature, Saith Plone 
and Saint Argaſtine, Mods, quo corporibus adherent [piritus , omnino mirgs eſt,nec comprehend 
ab homme poteſt, & hoc ipſe homo eſt. The meane 5: clearely wonderfull, whereby ſpirits cleave to 
onr bodies, nor canit be comprehended by man, and that is very man. Yetis there no doubt made 
of him: For mens opinion: are received after ancient belefes,by authoritic and vpon credit; 
asif it were areligion and a lawe. What is commonly held of it, is received as agibriſhor 
fuſtian tongue. This truth with all hr framing of arguments,and proporcioning of proofes, 
15 reccived as afarme and ſolid body,which is no more ſhaken, whichis no more judged. On 
the other (ide, every one, the beſt he can, patcherh-vp and comforteth this received bclicke, 
with al the meanes lusreaſon can-afford him;,which is an inſtrument very ſupple,plyable,and 
yeclding to al ſhapes.Thws i; the world filed with toyes and overwhelmed in lies and leaſings.The 
reaſon that men doubtnot much of things, is that common impreſſions are never through 
tride and ſifted, their ground is not ſounded, nor where the fault and weakenes lycth : Men 
onely debate and queſtionofthe branch,not of the tree : They aske not whether a thing Þt 
true, but whe:heritwas vnderſtood or ment thus and thus. They enquire not whethcr Gale 
hath ſpoken any thing of worth, but whether thus, or ſo, or otherwiſe. Truely there W3 


- fomereafon, this btidle or reſtraint of our judgements libertie, and this tyrannie over 


belictes ſhould extendit (elfe even to ſchooles and arts. The God of ſcholaſtical! leah 
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is Ariffotle : Ttisrelizion to debate of his ordinances, as of thoſe of Lycargarin Sparta, His 
dodtrineis to vsas a canon law, which peradventure isasfalſe as qnother. I know not why 
1 ſhould or might not,as ſoon, & as ea ly.accept,cither Platoes /deas,or FEpiceraus his Atomes 
and indiviſible things, or thefulnes and emprtines of Lexcippucand Democritas, orthe water 
of Thales, or of Anaximaniders infinitic of nature, or the aire of Doogenes, orthe numbers or 
proportionof Pythagoras, or the infinitic of Parmenider, or the ſingle-one of My/zxs, or the 
water and fire of Apollodorus, or the ſimilarie andreſembling parts of Anaxagora, ot the diſ- 
cord and concord of Empedoc/es, or thefire of Herachtns, or any other opinion (ofthis in- 
Finit confuſion of opinions & ſentences, which this goodly humane reaſon, by hir certaintie 
and cleare-fighted vigrancie brings forthin whatſoever it medleth withall) as I ſhould of 
Ariſtothes conceite, touchng this ſubje@ of the principles of naturall things ; which he fra- 
meth ofthree parts, thatis to ſay, marter, forme, and privation. And what greater vanitie can 
there be, then to make manitie it ſelfe the cauſe of the produRtion of things? Privationis a 
negative: With what humor cculd he make it the cauſe and beginning of thingsthat are ? 
Yetdurſt no man move that but for an exerciſe of Logice : Whertein nothing is diſputed to 
putitin doubt, but to d:fend the Author ofthe Schoole from ſtrange objeions : His au- 
thoritieis themarke, beyond which it is not lawekull to enquire. Itis eaſic to frame what 
oneliſt ypon allowed foundations : For, according tothe lawe and ordinance of this poſi- 
tive beginving, the other parts of the frame areeafily direfted without cracke or danger. 
By which way wefinde our reaſon well grounded and we diſcourſe without rub orletinthe 
way : For our maiſters preoccupate and gaineafore-hand as much place in our blicfe, as 
they neede to conclude afterward what they pleaſe,as Geometricians doe by their graunted 


queſtions : The conſent and approbation which we lend them,oiving them wherewithto. 
drawe vs,cither on the right orlett hand,and at their pleaſure to winde and turne vs. Who. | 
ſoever is believed in his preſuppoſitions, hets our maſter,and our god: Hewilllay the plot * 


_ of his foundations ſo ample :nd calte, that, .if heeliſt, hee will carrie vs vp, even vnto the 
clowdes. In this praQtiſe or negotiation of learning,we have taken theſaying of Pythavoras 
for currant paiment;which js,that every expert man ought to be believed in his owne trade. The 
Logitianreferreth himſelfe to the Grammarian for the ſignification of words: The Rethori- 
tian borroweth the places of arguments from the Logitian: The Poct his meaſures from the 
Mufition: The rk cap ln <5 proportions from the Arithmetitian: The Metaphiſikes 
take the conjeures of the phiſikes for a ground. For.every art hath hir preſuppoſed prin- 
<perny which mans-judgementis brideled on all parts. If you cometo the ſhockeor front 
of this barre, in which canliſts the principall error, they imediatly pronounce this ſentences 
That there #« no diſputing againſt /uch as dexy principles. Therecan beno principles inmen, 
except divinitic hath revcaled them vnto them: Allthereſt,both beginning,midle and end, 
5 butadrearne and a vapor. Thoſe that argue by preſuppoſition,we muſt preſippoſe againlt 
them, the very ſame axiome, which is diſputed-of. For, each humane preſupooſition , and 
every invention, vnles reaſon make a difference of it, hath as much authoritic as another. So 
mult they all be equally balanced, and firſt the gencrall and thoſe that tyrrannize vs. Aper- 

ſwaſion of certaintie, ts a manifeſt teſimonie of fooliſhnes, and of extreame vncertamtie. Anano 
people are leſle Philoſophers and more fooliſh,then Plaroes Phylodoxes, or lovers of their 
owne opinions. We mult knowe whether fire be hot, whecherſnowe he white, whether in 
our knowledec there be any thing hard or ſoft. And touching the anſweres, wheretore they 
tello!d tales, asto him who made a doubt of heate, to whom one replied, thatto try he 
ould caft himſclfe into che firez to himthat denied the yſe to be cold, thathe (hould put 


fomein his boſome; they are moſt ynworthic the profeſſion of a Philoſopher. It they had 


leaft vs in our owne naturall eſtate, admitting of ſtrange apparances, as they preſent them- 
ſelves vntovs by ourſenſes, and had ſuffred vs to follow our naturall appetites, direted by 
the condition ofour birth, they ſhould then have reaſon to ſpeake ſo. Butfrom them its, 
that we have learn't to become judges of the world it is from them we hold this concen that 
mans reaſon is the generall — of all that is, both without and within heavens: vault; 
which embraccth al, and can do all,by meanes whereof, all things are knowne and diſcerned. 
This anſwere were go00d amon the Caniballs , who without any of Ariitor/er precepts, or 
fo much as knowing the name of Phiſike, enjoy moſt happily, along,a quiet, and a peaccable 
life. This anſwere mighthappily availe more , and be of more force, then all thoſe they can 
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borrow from their reaſon and invention. All living creatures, yea beaſts andall. W 
commaundement of the naturall lawe is yet purc and fimple, might with vs be 
thisanſwwere 3 but they have renowncedit. They ſhall not neede totellmee, itistrue, fy 


you both heareandſce, that it is ſo : They muſt tcllmee , if what Irthincke ] feds 1 
feeletheſameineffeR z andifT feele it, thenlet themtell mee, wherefore I feclen, . 


how and what : Letthem tell me the name, the beginving,thetennons, and the abut, and 


abutg 
| heat and of cold, with the qualities of him that is agent, or ofthe patient;or let them —_ 


their profeſſion, which isneither to admit,nor approveany thing, but by the way of - 
Itis heir touchſtone, to try all kindes of Eſſayes. But ſurely it is a Al Play Fa == 
hoode,errors,imperfeftion and weakenes : which way can we better make triall ofitthen 
it ſelfe 2 If ſhe maynot be credited ſpeaking of hur ſelfe, hardly can ſhe be fitto judpecf 
range matters: If ſhe knowe any thing, it can be but hir being and domicile. Sheisinthe 
ſoule,and eithera part or effc&of the ſame. For,the true and efſentiall reaſon (whoſename 
we ſteal by falſe ignes) lodgeth in Gods boſome : Thereis hir home, andthere ishis re. 
treat,thence ſhe takes hir flight, when Gods pleaſure is that we ſhall ſec ſome olimipesofit; 
Even as Pals iſ[ucd out of Fir fathers head, to communicate and empart hir ſelfevntothe 
world. Nowlet vs ſee what mans reaſon hath taught vs of hirſelfe and of the ſoule : Not 
che ſoule in generall, whereof well nigh all Philoſophic maketh both the celeſtiall andfirſ 
bodies partakersz nor of that which Thales attributed even vnto things, thatare reputed 
without ſoule or life, drawne therevnto by the conſideration of the Adamant ſtone: Butof 
that which appertaineth to vs,and which we ſhould knowe belt. 

Ipnoratur enim que ſit natura animas 

Nata ſit ,an contra naſcentibus inſmnetur, 

Et [mul intereat nobiſcum morte drempta, 

An tenebras orci viſat vaftaſque lacunas, 

An pecudes alias divinity inſinuet ſe. 

What the ſoules natureis, we doe notknowe 

If it be bred,or putin thoſe are bred, 

Whether by death divorſt with vs it goe, 

Or ſee the darke vaſt lakes of hell be lowe, 

Or into other creatures turne the head. 
To Crates and Dicearchu it ſeemed that there was none at ally but that the body ſlirredthus 
with & by a naturall motion: To 7/ato,that it wasafſubftance moving ofitſelfe:ToThue, 
a Nature withoutreſtz To e{{clepiades, an excerlitation of the ſenſes : T'o Heſioaws and 4- 
naximander,athing compoſed of carth and water: To Parmenides, of earth & fur: To Em- 
peaocles of blood: 29 

Sengumeam vornt ille animam. 

His ſoule of purple-bloud he vomits out. 
To Poſſidonins,{lranthes and Galen; a heat, or hote complexion: '* i; | 

| Ignemus eft ollis vigor, caleftis origo: 
A firy vigor and czlc{haall ſpring, 
Tn their originall they ſtrangely bring* 

To Hippocrates ,a ſpitite diſperſed through the body: To Varro,an aire received-inatthe 
mouth, heated in the Junges, tempered inthe hart,and diſperſed through al parts of thebo- 
dy: To Zexo, the quinteſTence ofthe foure elements: To Heraclides Ponticasthe light:To 

enocrates and to the /Egyptians,a mooving number: To the Chaldeans, a vertue without 
any determinate forme. == Habitum quendam vitalem corporis eſſe, | 
Harmoniam Greci quam dicunt. fo 
Thercofthe body is a vitallframe. 
Thewhichthe Greekes a harmony doename. © iy 
And not forgetting Ariforle,that which naturally cauſeth the body to move, who al 
lcthit Entclechy,or perfeRion moovine of it ſelfe(as colde an invention as any other)for 
neyther ſp:aketh of the eſſence,nor of the beginning,nor of the ſoules nature; but onely n0- 
tcth the cffefts of t : Lafantin, Seneca, and the better part amongſt the Dogmatilts, have 


Cic.Tuf. qul.1 confcſled.they neyer vnderſtood whatit was: And afterall this rable ofopinions * + 


ſent entiarum que vera fit Dem aliquis viderit which of thaſe opinions is true fet ſome Grate 
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ro it, (faith Cicero. TI know by my ſelfe(quoth Saint Berzarde)how God is incomprehenſi- 
ble,ſince I am not ableto comprehend the parts of mine owne being : Herachitus,who held 
that every place was full of Soules and Demons, maintained nevertheleſſe,that a man could 
never goe fo farre towards the knowledge of the ſoule,as that he could comynto itz ſo de 

and inyſterious was hit eſſence, There isno lefle difſention nor diſputing about the place, 


| whereſhe ſhould be ſeated. Fhpocrarer and Hyrophilm placcitinthe venuncle of the braine : 


Democritns and eArittotle through all the body: 
| ' Vibonaſepe valetudo cum dicitur eſſe 
( orporis, & non eſt tamen bac pars vlhvalentis. 
As healthis of the body ſaide to be,- 
Yetisno part of him,in health we ſee. 
Ficurm, in the {tomake. 
Hic exmltat enim pavor ac metruhec loca circum 
Laticie mulcent. 
For in theſe places feare doth domineere, 
And neerethefſe places joy keepes merry cheere. 

TheStoickes, within and aboutthe hart : Eraſ#rarz, joyning the membrane of the 
Epicranium-&mpedoclesn the bloud: as alſo Hoſes, which was the cauſe he forbad the eat- 
1nzotbeaſtes bloud, vnto which theirſoule is commixed:Galenthought that every part of 
the body had his foule:Srrato hath placed it b:tweene the two vpper eye-lids: Qua facie qui- 
dem it animnus aut vbi habitet ne querendum quidem efl.We muſt not ſo much as enquire, what face 
the mindes beares or where it dwels :Saith Cicero, T am wel pleaſed tolet this man vic his owne 
words: For why ſhouldT alter the ſpeech of cloquenceit (elfiſince there 1s ſmal gainein ſtea« 
ling matter from his inventions: They areboth little vſed, not verie forcible, and little vn- 
knowne. Butthe reaſon why Chry/ppas,and thoſe of his Set, will proove the ſoulc to bee 
about the hart, is not to be forgotten. Its ({aith he) becauſe when we will affirme or ſweare 
any thing, we lay our hand vpon the ſtomacke; And when we will pronounce, #y/#, which 
ſienifieth,my ſelfe, we put downe our chinne toward the ſtomake. This paſlage oughtnot 
to be paſlt-over withoutnoting the vanity of ſo great a perſonage: For,befides that his con= 


| fiderations are of themſclues very ſl1ght, the latter prooveth but tothe Grzcians, that they 


have their ſoule in thatplace. No humane indgement is ſo vigilant or eArgor-eied but ſomtimes 
ſhall fall aſleep or ſlumber. What ſhall we feare to ſay? Behold the Stoickes, fathers of humane 
wiſedom?:, who deviſe that the ſoule of man, overwhelmed with any ruine , labourethand 
panteth along time to g*-t out, vnable to free hir ſclfefrom that charge, even as a Mouſe ta- 


| keninatrappe. Someareof opinion,that the world was made,to give a body in licu of pu- 


niſhment,vnto the ſpirits, which through theic fault were fallen from the puritie, wherin they 
were created: T he firſt creation having becne incorporeal. And that according as theyhave 
more or leſle clonged themſelves from their ſpirituallitie, ſo are they more or leſſe merilie 
& Giovially,or rudely and Saturnally incorporated: Whence proccedeth the infinite varietic 
of ſo much matter created. But the ſpirite , who for his chaſtzement was inveſted with the 
body of the ſunne , mult of neceſſitic have a very rare and particular meaſure of alteration. 
Theeitreamities of our curious ſearch turne to a glimmering and alltoa dazcling. As P/- 
rarks ſanh,of the off-ſpring of Hiſtories,that after thE manner of Cardes or Mappes,the vt- 
moſt limmits ofknowen Countries,are {ct downeto be ful of thicke marriſh grounds,ſhady 
forreſts,deſart and vncouth places. Sce here wherefore the groſeſt and moſt Childiſh do- 
tings, are more commonly found mtheſc which treate of higheſt & furtheſt mattersz even 
confounding & overwhelming themſclvesin their owne curioſitie & preſumption. Theend 
& beginning of learning are equally accoumpted fooliſh. Marke but how Plato taketh and 
raiſeth his flight aloft nfl Poeticall clowdes,or clowdy Pochies.Behold & read in him the 
ibbriſh ot tae Gods. But what dream'd or doted he on,when he defined man,to be a cre- 
ature with two feete,and without feathers; giving them that were diſpoſed to mock at him, 
apleaſant and ſcopetull occafion to doe-it? For, having plucked-off the fethers of a ive ca- 
pon, they named ou the man of Plaro. And by what ſimplicitie did the Epicurians firſt i, 
magine, that the Atomes or Mothes,which they termed to be bodies , having ſome weight 
and a naturall mooving downeward, had framed the world;vntil ſuch time as they were ad- 
viſed by their adverſarics,that by this deſcription, it mo not poſlible, they ſhould joyne = 
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take hold one of another; their fall being ſo downe-right and perpendicular, andeyery way 

ocndring Parallelllines? And therctore wasitneceflarie, they ſhould afterwarde ag. 2 
caloall moving,ſideling vnto them : And moreover to give their Atomes crooked and for. 
ked tailes,that ſo they might take holde of any thing and claspe themſelves. And even then, 


thoſe that purſue them with this other conſideration, do they not much trouble themz If 4. 


romes have by chance formed ſo manic ſorts of figures, why did they never mect togcthery,| 


| frame a houſeor make a ſhooe? Why ſhould we not likewiſe believe that an infinit number 


of greek Letters confuſcdly ſcattred in ſome open place, might one day meet & joine 09%. 
ther to the contexture of th'Iliads? That which is capable ofrcaſon (ſanthZen) is better han 

that which is not. There & nothing better then the world:then the worlds capable of reaſon, B 
che ſame arguing Cortamakeththe world a Mathematian, & by this other arguing of Zen 
hermakes him a Muſition & an Organiſt. The whole ismore than the part: We are capable 
of Wiſedome,and we are part ofthe World: Then the World is wiſe. Thereare infinte like 
examples ſeenc,not only of falſe but fooliſh arguments,which cannot hold, & which accuſe 
their authors not ſo much of ignorance as of folly,in the reproches that philoſophers choc 
one another-with, about the diſ-agreeings in their opinions & Sets. He that ſhould fardle. 

a bundle or huddle of the fooleries of mans wiſdome,might recount wonders. 1 willing! 
aſſemble ſome {as a ſhew or patterne) by ſome meanes or byaſe,no leſle profitable thenthe 
molt moderate inſtrutions.Let vs by that judge,wiat we are to eſteem ofman, of his ſenſe 
& ofhis reaſonzfince intheſe great men, & who haveraiſed mans ſufficiencie (© bigh,there 
are found fo grole errors,& ſo apparant defe&ts. As for me, I would rather believe,that they 
have thus caſually treated learning, even as a ſporting childes baby, and have ſported them. 
ſelves with reaſon,as of a vain & frivolous nſtrument,ſetting forth all ſorts of inventions,de- 
viſes & fantaſies ſormtimes more outſtretched, & ſommtimes more looſe. T he ſame Plato, who 
defincth man like vnto a Capon, faith elſewhere in Socrates, that in good ſooth, he knoweth 
not what man is;and that of al parts of the world,thereis none ſo hard to be known.By this 
variety of conceits & inſtability of opinions, they (as it were)leade vs cloſely by the hand to 
this reſolution of theirirreſolution. T hey makeaprofeſſionnot alwaies co preſent their ad- 
viſe manifeſt & vnmasked: they have oft conceiled the ſame vnder the fabulous ſhadows of 
Pocſhic,& ſomtimes vnder other vizards. For,ourimperfe&ion admitteth this alſo,thatraw 
meats are not alwaies good for our{tomaks:butthey muſt be dried, altred and corrupted,& 
ſo do they, who ſomtimes ſhadow their ſimple opinions & judgements; And that they may 
che better ſute themſelves vnto common ve, they many times EilGfic them. They will not 
make open profeſſion of ignorance, and of the iwbecilitie of mans reaſon, becauſe they will 
not make children,afraid : But they manifeſtly declare the ſame vnto vs vnder the ſhewofa 
troubled Science & vnconſtant learning. I perſwaded ſome body in /taly, who labored very 
much to ſpeak ltalian,that alwaies ondethe Lid but to be vnderſtoode, & not ſeckto 
excell others therin,he ſhuld only employ & vſe ſuch words as came firſt to his mouth,whe- 
ther they were Latine, French, Spaniſh or Gaſcoine, & that adding the Italianterminations 
vnto them, hee ſhould never miſle to fall vpon ſome idiome of the Countrie, cyther Tul- 
can, Roman, Venctian, Piemontoiſe or Neapolitan;and amongſt ſo many ſeveral formes of 
ſpeech to take hold of ſome one. The very ſame I ſay of Phyloſophic . She hath ſo manic 
Au and ſo much yarictie,and hathſaid ſo much, that all our dreames and deviſes arc found 
in bir. Thefantaſie of mancan concave or imagine nothing, be it good or evilthatisnotto 
be found in hir: Nubil ram abſarde dicipoteſt,quod non dicatur ab al:quo Phyloſophorum. Nothing 
may be ſpoken ſo abſuraty,but that it ts ſpoken by ſome of the Thyloſophers. And therefore doe [ 
ſuffer my humours or caprices more freely to paſſe in publikez Foraſmuch as though they 
are borne with, and of me,and without any patterne; well I wot, they will be found to have 
relation to ſome auncient humour, and ſome ſhal be found \ that will both knowe and tell 
whence and of whom I have borrowed them. My cuſtomes are natural; when 1 contrived 
them, I called not forthe helpe of any diſcipline: And weake and faint as thev are , whenl 
have had adefireto expreſſethern,and to make them appeare ynto the Worlde alittle more 
comely and decent, I have ſomewhat indevored to aide theta with ciſcourſe, and afliſt them 
with examples. I have wondred at my ſclfe, that by meere chance I have mette with them, 
agrecing andſutable toſo many ancient exawples and Phyloſophycall diſcourſes. What 1e- 
gument my life was-of, I neyer knew nor learned but after it was much worne and ſpentAn 
ynpremc- 
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| vnpremeditated Phyloſopher and a caſuall.But to returne vntoourſoule, where Plato hath 
ſcatcd reaſon n the brayne3-angerinthe hart; luſt in the liver; it is very likely , that it was ra- 
ther an interpretation of the ſoules motions, then any diviſion or ſeparation he ment to make 
of it; as of a body into many members, Andthe likelycſt of their opinions is, thatit is alwaies 
* a ſoule, which by hir rationall faculty, remembreth hir ſelfe,comprehendeth, judoeth, defi- 

reth and excrci{cth all hir other fun&ions, by diversinfiruments of the body, a5 the Pllote 


ruleth and directh his ſhippe according to the experience he hath ofit; now ſtretching, ha-- 


ing orloofing a cable, ſometimes hoyſing the Mayne-yard,remooving an ower, or ſtirring 
the rudder,cauſang everall effects with one only power: And thatſhe Siderh inthe brayne, 
appeareth by this, that the hurts and accidents,which touch that part, doepreſently offend 


the faculties of the ſoule, whence ſhe may without inconvenience deſcend and glide through 
other parts of the body: | 


. 


medium non deſerit nquam 
(2h Phebu tter:radys tamen omnia luftrat. 

Never the Sunne forſakes heay'ns middle waies, 

Yet with his raies he light's all, all ſurvaies. 
asth: Sunne ſpreadeth his Ight and intuſeth his powerfrom heaven , and therewith flleth 
the whole World. 

Cetera pars anime per totum difſita corpus 

P aret, & adnumen ments momenque movetur. | 

Thoother part ofthe ſoule through all the body ſent 

Obeyes, and moovedis, by the mindes governement. 

Some have ſaide, thatthere was a generall ſoule,like vnto a great body, from which all 
particular ſoutes were extraQted,and returned thither,alwaics reconj oyning and enterming- 
hog themſelves vnto that Vniverſall matter: | 
Demm nam, ire per omnes 

Terraſque trafluſg, maru celumque profundum: 

Hinc pecudes;armenta, viros genus omne ferarum, 

Duemg, ſibitenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas, 

Scilicet huc reddi deinde,ac reſolmareferrs 

Omnia:nec morti eſſe locum. 

For God through all the earth to paſſcis found, 

Through all Sca-currents, through the heav'n profound, 

Heere hence men, heardes and all wylde beaſts that are, 

Short lifein birth cach to themſelves doe ſhare. 

Allthings reſolved cothis poynt reſtor d 

Returne,nor any placeto f affoord. 
others,that they did but reconjoyne and faſten themſelves to it againe:others, thatthey were 
produced by the divine ſibſtance:others,by the Angels,of fire and aire : ſomefrom the be- 
einning of the world;and ſome,cven atthetimie ofneede:others,make them to deſcend from 
the round of the Moone, and that they returne to it againe. The common ſort of antiquitie 
that they are begotten from Father to Sonne, after the ſame manner and production, that all 
other naturall things are; arguing ſo by thereſemblances, which are betweene Fathers 
and Children, 

Inflillata patric virtu tibi, 

Thy fathers Vertucs be. 

Inſtilled into thee. 

Fortes creantar fortibus & bon, 

Of valiant Sircs and good, 

. Therecomesavilant brood. 
andthatfrom fathers we ſee deſcend vrito children,not only the marks of their bodies, but 
allo areſemblance of humours,of complexions and inclinations of the ſoule. 

Demque cur acrum violentia trifte leonnms. 
Seminizm [equitur dolus vulpibus,& fuga cervis 
eApatribus datur Cf patrius pavor incitat eArtus 
Si non ſerta ſuo quia ſemine [erinioque 
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Vis animes pariter creſcit cum corpore toto? 
Why followes violence theſavage Lyons race? 

Why craft the Foxes ? Why to decreto flic apace, 
By parentsis it given, whenparents feare incites? 

Vnieſſe becauſc a certaine force of inward ſpirits 

With all the body growes, 

As ſeede and ſcede-ſpring goes ? 

That divine juſticeis grounded thereypon, puniſhing the fathers offences vpon the 
children ; for ſo much as the contagion of the fathers vices, is in ſome ſort printed, in chil. 
drens ſoules,and that the miſgovernment of their will toucheth them. Morcover,thatifthe 
ſoules came from any other place, then by a naturall conſequence, and that out of the boa 
dy they ſhould have beene ſome other thing, they ſhould have ſome remembrance of their 
firſt beivg : Conſidering the naturall faculties, which areproper vnto him, to diſcourſe, to 


(0. 


reaſon and to remember. 


ſt in corpus naſcentibus mſmuatur, 
Cur ſuper anteatlam etatem meminiſſe nequimns, 
Nec veſtigia geſtarumrerum vila tenemus ? 
If our ſoule at our birth bein our body caſt, 
Why can we not remember ages over-paſt, 
Nor any markes retaine of things done firſt orlaſt 2 
For, to make our ſoules-condition, to be of that worth we would, they muſt allbepre. 
ſuppoſed wiſe,even when they are intheirnaturall fiwplicitic and genuine puritie. So ſhould 
they have beeneſuch, being freed from the corporall priſon, as well before they entred the 
ſame, as we hopethey ſhall be, when they ſhall be out of it. Andit wete neceſſaric they 
ſhould (being yetin the body) remember the ſaid knowledge (as Plato ſaid) that what wee 
lcarn't, was but anew remembring of that, which we had knowne before : A thing that any 
man may by experience maintaineto be falſe and erronious. Firſt, becauſe we doe not pre- 
ciſely remember what weare taught, and that if memorie did meerely execute hirfuntion, 
ſhe would at leaſt ſuggeſt vs with ſomething beſides our learning, Secondly, what ſhe 
knewe being in hir punitie, was a true vnderſtanding, knowing things as they are, by hir 
divine intchgence: Whereas here,if ſhe be inſtruRed, ſhe is made to receive lies and appre- 
hcnd vice, wherein ſhe cannot employ hir memoricz thisimage and conception, having ne- 
ver had place in hir. To ſay, thatthe corporall priſon, doth ſo ſu ppres hir natural! facultics, 
that they are altogether extinin hir* : fn, 1s cleane contrarie to this other beliefe, to ac- 
knowledge hir forces ſo great, and the operations which men in this tranſitorie life feele of 
it, ſo wonderfull.as to haye thereby concluded this divinitie, and fore-paſt cternitic, andthe 
ummortalitieto come: 
Nam ſitantopere eſt animi mutata poteſtas, 
Onmu ut atlarum exciderit retinentiarerum, 
' Non ut opinor ea ab leths iam longior errat. 
If of our minde the power be ſo much altered, 
As of things donne all hold, all memoric is fl:d, 
Then( as I geflc)it is not farrefrom being dead. 
Moreover, itis here with vs, and no where elſe, that the ſoules powers and effects, are to 
be conſidered; allthe reſt of ker perfeRions, are vaine and vnprofitable vnto her : itis by 
her preſent condition, that all her ummortallitie muſt berewarded and paide, and ſhe is onc!y 
accomptable for the life of man : It were injuſticeto have abridged her of her meanesa1 
faculties, and to have diſarmed her againſt the time of hir captivitie andpriſon,of hur weake- 
nefle and fickeneſſe, of the time and ſeaſon where ſhe had beene forced and compelledto 
draw the judgement and condemnation ofinfinite and endleſſe continuance,and torclievp” 
on the conſideration of fo ſhore a time, which is peradventure of one or two houres, 0% 
the wort happen, of an age, ( which have no more proportion with infinitie, thenamo* 
ment) definitively to appointand eſtabliſh of all her being, by thatioſtant ofſpace- It ware 
an impious diſproportion to wreſt an eternall reward in conſequence ot ſo ſhort 2 life. P 
ro, to ſave himiſelfefrom this inconvenience, would have future payments limited to hun- - 


dred yeares continuance, relatively vnto a humane continuance : and mapy of ours have - 
Cm—— ve 
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ven themtemporall limites. By this they judged,that her generation followed the common 
condition of humane things : As allo her lite, by the opinion of Epicwru and Democriens, 
which hath moſt beene received, following theſe goodly apparances. That her birth was 
ſcene, when the body was capable ofherz her vertue and ſtrength was percaved as the cor- 
porall encreaſcd; in her infancie might her weakeneſle bee dierned andin time her vigor 
and ripeneſſe, then her decay and age, and in the end her decrepitic: 
I gignipariter cum corpore, una 

(reſcere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem. 

The minde is withthe body bred, we doe behold, 

Tejoyntly growes withit, withitis waxeth old. 
They perccived her to be capable of diverſe paſſions, and agitated by many languiſhing and 


painctull motions, wberethrough ſhe fell into wearineſle andyriefe, capable of alteration 


and change, of joy, ſtupefaCtion and languiſhment, ſubje& to her infirmitics diſeaſes, and 
offences, even as the ſtomake or the foote, 
mentens ſanars, corpus Vt egrum 

( ernimmus, &+ flefti mediciuna poſſe videmus: 

 Weſcee as bodies ſicke are cured, fo is theminde, 

We ſee, how Phiſicke can it each way turne and winde. 
dazled and troubled by the force of wine removed from her ſeate by the vapours of a þur= 
ning feaver; drouzie and {leepic by the application of ſome medicaments, and rouzed VP a- 


i > 
gaine by the vertue of fom: others. 


Corpoream naturam animi eſſe neceſſe eſt, 

( orporeus quoniam teluiltuque laborat. 

Thenature of the minde muſt needes corporeall bee, 

For with corporeall darts and ſtrokes it's griev'd weſee, . 
She was ſecne to diſmay and confound all her faculties by the onely biting of a ficke-dogge, 
and to containe no great conſtancie of diſcourſe, no ſufficiencie, no, vertue, no ohiloſoghi- 
call reſolution, no containing ofher forces, that might exempt her from the ſubjefion of 
theſe accidents : The ſpittle or ſlavering of a maſtive dog ſhed vpon Socrates his hands, to 
trouble all his wiſdome, to diſtemper his great and regular imaginations , andſoto vane 
quiſh and annull chem, thatno figne or ſhew of his former knowledge was left in him: 
VIS Animai 

Conturbatar, & arvi/a [cor ſuns 

Difeftatur eodens illo diſlrafla venens. 

Thefſoules force is diſturbed, ſeperated, 

Diſtraught by that ſame poiſon, alienated. 

And theſaid venometo finde no more reſiſtance in his ſoule, then in that childe of foure 
| yeares old, a venome able to make all Philoſophie (were ſhe incarnate) become furious and 
mad : So that Cato, who ſcorned beth death and fortune, could not abide the fizht of a 
looking glaſſe, or of water; overcome with horrour and quelled with amazement, if by the 
contagion of a mad dog, he had falne into that ſickeneſſe, which Phiſitians call Hydroforbia, 
or fcarc of waters. 

— v1 morbi diftratla per artus 
T urbat agens animam, ſpumantes equore ſalſo 
Ventorum ut validis ferveſcunt viribus vnde. 

2 The force of the diſcafe diſpicrſt through joynts offends, 
Driving theſoule, asin ſalt ſeas the wave aſcends, 
Foming by furious force whichthe winde raging lends, 


Now concerning this point, Philoſophic hath indeede armed man for the enduring of 


all other accidents, whether of patience, or ifit bee overcoſtly to be found, of an infallible 
defcture, in convaying her felfe, altogether from the ſenſe : but chey are meanes, which 
ſerveaſoule, thatis her owne, and in herproper force, capapble of diſcourſe and delibera- 
tion : notto this inconvenience, or with a Philoſopher, aſoule becommeth the ſoule of a 
foole troubled, vanquiſhed and loſt, whichdiverſe occafions may produce, asin an over- 
violent agitation, which by ſome vehement paſſion , the ſoule may begetin herſelfe : ora 
hurt inſome part of the body; oran cxhulation from the ſtomake,caſting vs into ſome aſts- 
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niſhment, dazleing, or giddineſſe ofthe head: 
nn 07 b13 11 CO ports avins errat 
' Sepe aninus, dementit enum, debraque fatur, 
Interdiamque gravi Lethargo fertur in altum 7 
e/Etermianque ſeporem, oculs nutique cadents. 


» 


"The windein bodies ſickeneſle often wandring ſtrayes: 
Forit enraged rave's, andidletalke outbrayes: 
Broughtby ſharpe Lethargic ſometime to more thendeepe, 
Whale cycs and eye-liddes fall into eternall ſleepe. = 
Philoſophers have in mine opinion but ſlightly harp't vpon this ſtring, no more then an 
other oflike conſequence. They have ever this Di/emma in their mouth , to comfort ge 
mortall condition. The /onle « either mortall or immortall : if mortall, ſhe ſhall be withowt peme: 
if immortall, ſhe ſhall mend. They never touch the other branch : What, if ſhe emparre ang 
be worſe? And leave the menaces of future paines to Poets. Butthereby they deale them. * 
ſelves a good game. T hey are two omiſſions, which in their diſcourfes doe often offerthem. 
ſelves ynto me. I come to the firſt againe : the ſoule looſeth the vſe of that Stoicall chiefe 
felicitie, ſo conſtant and ſo firme. Our goodly wiſedome mult neceſſarily inthis place yeeld 
her ſelfe, and quit her weapons. Asfor other matters , they allo conſidered by thevanitic 
of mans reaſon, thatthe mixture and ſocietie of two ſo different parts, asis the mortalland 
the immortall is inumaginable : 
Dppe etenim mortale eterno tungere,C vna 
Conſentire putare,&- fungi mutnapoſſe, 
Deſipere eff. 2 mid enim drverſins eſſe putanduwm eff, 
Ant magts mer ſe diſuntium diſcrepitanſque, 
Dnam mortale quod eff immortal atque perenni 
Jencium i concilio ſevas tolerare procellas ? 
For what immortall is,mortall to joyne vnto, 
And thinkethey can agree,and mutuall dutics doe, 
Is to be fooliſh : For what thinke we ſtranger is, 
More difagrecable,or more disjoyn'd,then this, 
That mortall with immortall endles joyn'd in vnion, 
. Can moſtoutragious ſtormesendure in their communion ? 
Morcover they felt their ſoule to be engaged in death,as well as the body; 
Jamul 210 feſſa fatiſcit, 
It joyntly faint's in one, 
Weariedas age is gonne. 
Which thing (according to Zeno) the image offleepe doth manifeſtly ſhew vnto vs. For 
he eſtecmeth,thatit is a fainting and declination of the ſoule,as well as ofthe body. (ontrabi 
anmuw,C& quaſi labs putat arque decidere. He thinkes the minde ts comtrafted, and doth asit were 
ara falle downe. And that {which is perceived in ſome) it's force and vigor maintaineth 
t ſcltecven in the end of life, they referred and imputed the ſame to the diverlitie of dc- 
ſeaſes, as men are ſcenein that extremitie, to maintaine, ſome oneſenſe, and ſome another, 
ſome their hearing,and ſome their ſmelling, without any alteration; and there is no weakens - 
or decay ſcene ſo vniverſall, but ſome entire and vigorous parts will remaine. 
Non alio patto quam ſi pes cum dolet egri, 
In nulls capt mnterea fit forte dolore. 
No otherwiſe, then if when fick-mans foote doth ake, 
| Meane time perhaps his head no fellow-feeling take. | 
Ourjudzements ſight referreth it ſelfe vnto truth, as doth the Owles eye vnto the ſhining | 
of the Sunneas ſaith Ar;forte. How ſhould we better convince him,then by ſo groſle blind- 
nes,in ſo appir:nta light? For,the contrarie opinion ofthe ſoules immorcalitie, which (icer# 
ſaith, to have firſt beene brought in (atleaſt by the teſtimonic of bookes) by Pherecy4es 
Syrue inthe time of King Twl (others aſcribe the invention thereof to Thates, and other 
to others) itis the'part of humane knowledge treated moſt ſparingly and with more doubt. 
Themoſtconſtant Dogmatiſts (namely in this point) are enforced to caſt themſelves vnder 
the ſhelter of the Academikes wings. No man knowes what 4riffotlc hath eſtabliſhed TO | 
; $ 
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is ſubjeſt, no more then all the auncients in Generall , who handle the ſame with a verie 
wavering beliefe : rem gratiſimaw promittentinm magiy quam probantium , Who rather pro- 
miſe then approove 4 thmg moſt acceptable. He hath hidden himſelfe vnder the clowdes ofin- 
ericate and ambiguous wordes, and ynintelligible ſenſes, and hath left his SeRaries as much 
- cauſe todiſpute vpon his judgement,as vpon the matter.. Two things made this his opini- 
on plauſible to them: the one, that without the imortality of ſoules,there ſhould no meanes 
be left to ground or ſettle the vaine hopes of glory ; a conſideration of wonderfull credite 
inthe world : the other (as P/aro ſaith) > 6h itisa moſt profitable impreſſion,that vices,when 
they ſtealc away from out the ſight and knowledge of humane juſtice, remaine ever as a 
blancke before divine Iuſtice, which even after the death of the guiltie, will ſeverely purſue 
them. Mavis ever poſſeſſed with an extreame deſire to prolong his being, and hath to he viter 


meſt of his chill provided far ut, Toombs and Monuments are for the preſervation of his bo- 


dy,and.glory for the continuance ofthis nam2. He hath employed all his wit to frame him 
{elfe a-new.(as impacient of his fortune) and to vnderproppe or vphold himſelfe by his in- 
ventions. The ſoule by reaſon of hirtro:ble and umbecilitie,as vnable to ſubſiſt of hirſelfe, 
jsever and inall places queſting and ſearching, comforts, hopes, foundations and forraine, 
circurnſtances,on which ſhe may take hold and ſettle hirſelfe. And how light and fanta- 
ſkicall ſoever his invention doth frame them vnto him, hee notwithſtanding relieth more 
turcly vpon them,and more willingly,than vpon hunſelfe: But it is a wonder to ſec how the 
moſt obſtinat in this ſo juſt and manifeſt perſwaſion of our ſpirits immortalitie, have found 
themſelves ſhort and vnable to eſtabliſh the ſame by their humane forces. Somnia /znt nor 
docentis, ſed optantis:Theſe are dreames not of one that teacheth,but wiſheth what he would bave: 
ſad an ancient writer. , Man may by his owneteſturony know, that the truth hee alone diſe 
covereth, the ſame he oweth vnto fortune and chaunce;ſince even when ſhe is falne into his 
handes,he wanteth wherewith to lay hold on hir,and keepe hir; andthat his reaſon hathnot 
the power to prevaile with it. e All things produced by our owne diconrſe and ſufficiencie , as 
well true 44 falſe, are ſubieft tovncertainty and difputation. Itis for the puniſhment of our te- 
merity, and inſtruQion of our miſery and incapacity,that God cauled the t:ouble, downefall 
and confuſion of Babels Tower. Whatſocver we attempt without his aſſiſtance, whatever 
weſce without the lampe of his grace, is but vanity and folly: With our weakeneſle wee cor- 


rupt and adulterate the very eſlenceof truth(which is vaiforme and conſtant) whentortune 


giveth vs the poſſeſſion of it. What courle ſocyer man taketh of himſclfc,it is Gods permi(- 
10n that he ever commeth to that confuſion, whoſe image he ſo lively repreſenteth vnto 
vs,by the juſt puniſhment, wherewith he framed the preſumptuous over-weening of Nem- 
broth, and broncht to nothing thefrivelous enterpriſes of the building of his high-towring 
; Pyramides,or Heaven-menacing towre. Perdam ſapientiam ſapientium,et prudentiam pruacn- 
tium reprobabo : Iwill deſtroy the wiſedome of the wiſe, andreprove the providence of them that 
are moſt predent. T he diverſitic of tongues and languages, wherewith he diſturbed that 
worke and overthrew thatprowdly-rai(d Pilez what elſe 1s it, but this infinit altercation,and 
perpetuall diſcordanceof opinions and reaſons, which accompanicth and entanglcth the 
frivolous frame of mans learning, or vaine building of humane ſcience? Which he doth 
molt profitably. Who might contame vs, had we but one graine of knowledge ? T his Sainthath 
done me much pleaſure : p/a visitatrs occnltatio, aut humnlitatts excercuatio eft, aut elationts 


atritis, The very concealing of the proſit, # ether an exerciſe of hunnulitie, or a beating downe of 


«rr0gaucie. Vnto what point of preſumption and inſolencie, doe wenot cany our blindnes 
and fooliſhnes ? But to returne to my purpole: Verily there was great reaſon,that we ſhould 
be beholding to God alone, and to the benefit of his grace, for thetruth of ſo noble abe- 
liefe, ſince from his liberality alone we receive the fruite of immorralitie , which confiſterh 
in enjoying of eternall bleſſedneſſe. Let vs ingenuouſly confeſle,that onely Godand faith, 
hath rold it vs: For,it is no leſſon of Nature ,nor comming from our reaſon. And hee that 
ſhall both within and without narrowly fift , and curiouſly ſound his being and his forces 
without this divine priviledge; he that ſhall view and conſider man , without flattering him, 
ſhall nor finde nor ſee eyther efficacic or facultic in him, that taſtcth of any other thing but 
death and earth. The more we grve,the more we owe, and the more wee yeeld unto God,the more 
(briftianclike doe we 0 That which the Stoike Phyloſopher ſaid, he held by the caſuall con- 
{cnt of the peoples voyceihad it not beene better he had held it of God ? (Fm de animornm 
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eternitate diſerumunon leue momentum apud nos babet conſenſu4 bominum, ant timentiung infe. 
r0s, ant colentinm. Vtor hac publica perſnaſone.. When wee di[conrſe of the immortality of ſomles, 
in my conceit the conſent of thoſe men is of no ſmall amthority,who eyther feare or adore the infernal 
powers, This publike perſwaſion I make v/e-of. Now the,weakeneſſe of humane Argument, 
vpon this ſubjeR,is very corowrganr knowen by the fabulous circumſtances they have added 
vnto the traine of this opinion, to finde out what condition this our immortalitie was of Let 
vs-omit the Stoickes, V/#ram nobu largiuntur tamquam cornicibusz diu manſuros aiunt animes, 
ſemper ,negant : They grant vs w/e of life ,as if unto Ravens : they ſay our ſoules ſhall long continge, 


| but they deny they ſhall laſt ever:Who give vnto ſoules a life beyond this, but finite. The moH 


vniver{all and received fantaſie,and which endureth to this day,bath bin that,whercf Pythe- 
goras is made Authour; not thathe was the firſt inventor of it, but becauſe it received much 
torce and creadite,by the Authority of his approbation;Whichis,that ſoules at their depar- 
curefrom vs, did but paſſe and rowlefrom oneto another body, from a Lyon toa Horſe, 
from a Horſe to a King, vnceſſantly wandring vppe and downe, from Houſe to Manſion, 
And himlſelfe ſaide, that he remembered to have bin Aethahaes,then Exphorbas, afterwarde 
Hermotimms,atlaſt from Pyrrhasto have paſſed into Pythagoras: having memorie of himſelf 
the ſpace of two hundred and fixe yeares:ſome added more, that the ſame ſoulcs doe ſomes 
times aſcend vp to heaven, and come downe againe: nn 
O Tater anne aliquas ad calumbincire putandum eſt 
Sublimes animasiterumg, ad tarda reverts 
Corpora? One lucu mſeris tam dira cupido? 
Muſt we thinke (Father) ſome ſoules hence doe goe, 
Raized to heav'n,thence turne to bodies ſlow? 
Whence doth ſo dyre defire of light on wretches growe? | 
Origin makes them eternally to go and come trom a good to a bad eſtate. The opinion that 
Uarroreporteth is, that in the revolution of foure hundred and forty yeares,they reconjoine 
themſelves vnto their firſt bodies. (hry/pas , that that muſt come to paſle after a certayne 
ſpace of time vnknowne,and not limmited. P/aro(who ſaith that he holds this opinion from 
Pinar, and from Ancient Poczie,)of infinite Viciſfitudes of alteration,to which the ſoule 
13 prepared, having no paines nor rewardsin the other World, but temporall , as hir ifein 
this is but temporall,concludeth in hir a ſingular knowledge of the affaires of heaven, of hell, 
and hete below,where ſhe hath paſſed, repaſſed,and ſcjourned in many voyages;a matterin 
his remembrance. Behold hir progreſle clſe-where : He that hath lived well,reconjoynah 
himſelfe vnto that Starre or Planet,to which he is aſſigned : Who evill, paſſeth intoa Wo- 
man : Andifthen heeamend nothimſelfe, hetranſchangeth himſelfernto a beaſt,of condi 
tion agrecingto his vicious cultomes, and ſhall neyer ſee an end of his Puniſhments, vatill 
he returne to hisnaturall condition, and by vertue of reaſon hee have deprived hunſelfe of 
thoſe groſe,{tupide,and elementary quahlties,that were in him. But I will not forget the ob- 
jection , tbe Epycurians make vnto this tranſmigration from one body to another: 
Which is verie pleaſant. They demaund , what order there ſhould bee, if the throng ofthe 
dying,ſhould be greater then that of fuchas be borne. For, the ſoules remooved from their 
abode would throng and ſtrive together, who ſhould zetthe beſt ſeatin this new caſe:And 
demaund beſides, what they would paſſetheir time about,whilſt they ſhould ſtay, vntillany 
other manſion were made ready for them: Or contrarie-wiſe , if more creatures were borne, 
then ſhould dy z they (ay,bodies ſhould bee in an ill taking, expeRtingthe infuſion ofther 
ſoule,andit woukd com to paſſe,that ſome ofthem ſhou!ddy,before they had ever binliving 


Lucr.l, 3. 802. D enique connubia ad veneriuu,partuſg, ferarum, 


Eſſe animas preflo deridiculum eſſe videtur, 

Et ſpellare immortales mortalia membra 

Innumero numero, certareque preproperanter 

Inter /e,que prima potiſſimaque imſinuetur. 
Laſtly,rediculous it is, ſoules ſhould bepreſlt. 
To Venus mectings,and begetting of a beaſt: 
That they to mortall lſmmes immortall be addreſt 
In numbernumberleſſe,and over-haſtic ſtrive 


Which of them firſt and cheefe ſhould get in there to live. 
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others have (taid the ſoule in the deceaſed bodies,therwith to animate ſerpents,wormes and 


other beaſts, which arc ſaid to engender fromthe corruption of our members, yea and from 
our aſhes: Others,devid: it in two parts one mortall another immortall: Others make it cor- 
porcall,& yet notwithſtanding immortall:Others,make itimmortal,without any ſcience or 
knowledge. Nay there arc ſome of ours, who have deemed that of condemned mens ſoules 
divels were made: As Plwtarke thinkes, that Gods are made of thoſeſonles which are ſaved: 
For,there be tew things that this authour doth more reſolutely averre, then this holding e- 
very where elſe an ambiguous and doubtfull kind of ſpeech. It is to be imagined and firmlie 
bdlieved(ſaith he)that the ſoules of men, vyertuous both according vnto nature and Gods di- 
vine Tuſtice, become of Men, Saints, and of Saints, Demi-Gods and after they are once pere 
fely,as in ſacrifices of purgation,cleanſed and purified, being delivered from all paſſibility 
and mortalitie, they become of Demy-Gods(not by any ciyill ordinance, but in good truth, 


and according to manifeſt reaſon) perfe&t and very-very Godgreceiving amoſt bleſſed and 


thriſe glorious end. But whoſoever ſhall ſec him, who is notwithſtanding, one of the moſt 


ſparing and moderate of that fation,ſo vndantedly to skirmiſh, and will heare him relate his 


wonders vpon this ſubje&,him I refer to his diſcourſe of the Moone, and of Socrates his de- 
mon where as evidently asin any other place, may be averred, that the myltcnes of Phylo- 
ſophy have many ſtrange conceits,common with thoſe of Pochte;mans vaderſtandins loo- 
ſing it ſeltc,if it once goe about to ſound and controule all things to the vtmoſt ende _ tl. 
red and troubled by a long and wearyſome courſe of our life, we returne toa kind of doting 
child-hood. Note here the goodly and certaine inftruQions, which concerning our ſoules= 
ſubjet wedrawe from humane knowledge. Thereis no leſſeraſhneſle in that which ſhee 
teacheth vs touching our corporall parts. Let vs make choyſe but of one or two examples, 
elf- ſhould we looſe our ſelves in this troubleſome and vaſte Ocean of Phyſicall errors. Let 
ys know whether they agree butin this one, that is to ſay, of what matter men are derived & 
produced one from another. For,touching their firſt produRtion,it is no maryelifin a thing 
ſo high and ſo ancient, mans wit is troubled and confounded. eLrchelaw the Phyſition, to 
whom (as + Ariſtoxemu afflrmeth) Secrates was Diſciple and Minion, aflevered that both 
men and beaſtes had beene made of milkie ſlyme or mudde, expreſſed by the heate of the 
earth. Pithagoras faith,that our ſeed is the ſcumme or froth of our beſt blood. Plato the di- 
filling of the marrow in the backe-bone,which he argueth thus, becauſe that place feeleth 
firſt the wearineſſe which followeth that ſweete-Generall bufineſle. 
eAlemeon,apart of the braines-ſubſtance, whichto proveghe ſaith, their eyes are ever moſt 
troubled, that over-intemperately addi&t themſelves to that exerciſe. Democritus, aſube 


ſtaunce extracted from all partes of this corporall Maſſe. Epicurns extrafted from the 


ſoule and the body : eArifotle, an excrement drawne from thenouriſhment ofthe blood, 
thelaſt that ſcattercth it ſelfe in ourſeverall members; others, blood, concoted and diſge- 
ſtedby the heate of the genitories; which they judge, becauſe in theextreame, earneſt and 
' forced labours many ſhed drops of pure blood; wherein ſome apparance ſeemeth to be, if 
from ſo infirute a confuſion any likehhood may bee drawne. But to bring this ſeede to cf- 
fe, how many contrary opinions make they of it? e-Lriffotle and Democriins hold, that 
women have no ſperme, that it is but a ſweate, which by reaſon of the pleaſure, and{frication 
they caſt forth, andavaileth nothing in generation. ET 
Galen, and his adherents, contrariwiſe affirme, that there can bee no generation, exeept 


two ſeedes meete together. Behold the Phiſitians, the Philoſophers, the Lawyers,and the 


Divines pell-mell together by the cares with our women about the queſtion and diſputati- 
on, how long women beare theirfruite in their wombe. And asfor me, by mine owne ex- 
ample I taketheir part, that maintaine, a woman may goe eleven months with childe. The 
world is framed of this cxperience;thereis no meane woman ſo ſimple, that cannot give her 
cenſure ypon all theſe conteſtations, although we could not agree. This k ſufficient to verifie, 
that mthe corporall parte, man iu no more inſtruted of himſeife , thenin the ſprrunuall.” We have 
propoſed himſelfe to himſelfe, and his reaſon to reaſon, to ſee what ſhe cantell vs of it. Me 


thinkes I have ſufficiently declared, how little vnderſtanding ſhe hath of herſelfe. And be p1;».97. 1.9. 
who hathno vaderſtanding ofhimſclfe, what can he have vnderſtanding-of?. 2g; vero 1.2.4.1, 


menſuram vilins rei poſſit agere, quiſuineſciat. As though he could take meaſure of any thing that 
knowes not bis owne meaſure. Trucly Protagoras told ys prettie tales, when he makes rs 
| _ the 
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the meaſure of all things, who neverknewſo much as his owne. If it benot he, his diene 
wil never ſuffer any other creature.to have this advantage over him. Now he being on” 
trary vnto himſelfe , and one judgementfo vnceſſantly fubverting another, thisfavour:þle 
propoſition was but a jcft which mduced vsneceſlarily to conclude the nullite of the Com. 
paſſc and the Compaſſcr. Yhes T hales indgeth the knowledge of- man very herd unto man, he 
 reacheth him the knowledge of all other things tobe Snipoſſible ons bim. 'You for whom I have. 
taken the paines to enlarge ſo long a worke (againſt my cuſtome) will not {hunne to main. 
taine your Sebend, with the ordinary forme of aBUnE, whereof you are'dayly inſtruted, 
and will therein excraſe both your mindeand ſtudie : For, this laſt tricke offence, muſt nor 
be employed but as an extreame remedie. It is a deſperate thruſt » Sainſt which younwft 
forſake your weapons to force your adverſary to renounce his; anda ſecret ſleight, which 
mult ſeldome and very ſparingly be put in prattiſe. /z # great fond-hardineſſe to looſe your ſelfe 
for the oſſe of another. A man mult not die to revenge humſelfe , as Gobrias did : whoba 
cloſely by the earcs witha Lord of Perſia, Dariz chaunced to com.cin with his rapierinhis 
hand, who feared to ſtrike, for feare hee ſhould hurt Gotrias, and hee called vnto him, ang 
badehim ſinite boldly although he ſhould hit both. Ihave heard,armes, and conditions of 
ſingle combates bcing deſperate, and which he that offered them, put both himſelfe and 
his enemy in danger ofan end, inevitable to both , reproved as vnjuſt and condemnedas 
vnlawfull. The Portwgates tooke once certaine Turkes priſoners in the Indian ſeas, whoim- 
atient of thar captivite, reſolved with themſelves (and their reſolution ſucceeded) byrub. 
Foun ſomenailes or ſpikes one againſt another, and mrs 3 Smoot of fire to fall amongſt 
the barrells of powder (which lay not farre fromthem) with intent to conſume both them- 
ſclves, their maiſters, and the ſhip, Fe but rowch the shirts, and glance at the laff cloſings of Sti- 
ences, wherein extreamitie, 4s well as in vertue, u vicions. Keepe your ſelves inthe common 
path,it is not good to be ſo ſubtile,and ſo curious. Remember what the Italian provetb faith, 
Petr. p.I.cam; _ Chitroppo s aſſottipha, fi ſcaveRza. 
13 Who makes himfclfe too fine, g-: 
Doth breake himſclfe in fine. Hy 
.  Tperſwade you in your opinions and diſcourſes, as much as in your cuſtomes, and inevery other 
thing, to uſe moderation and temperance, and avoide all newfangled inventions and firangeneſſe.. 


All cxtravagant wayes diſpleaſe me. You, who by the authoritic and nga as 


your greatnelſe hath laidevpon you, and moreby the advantages, which the qualities that 
are moſt your owne, beſtow on you, may with a nod commaund whom you pleaſe, ſhould 
have laide this charge vpon ſome one, that had made profeſſion of learning, who might 0+ 
therwiſe have diſpoſed & enriched this fantafie. Notwithſtanding here have youenough to 
ſupply your wants of it. Epicurn: {aide ofthe lawes, that the worſt were ſo neceſlary vnts 
vs, that without them, men would cnter-devoure one another. And Plato yenheth, that 
without lawes we ſhould live bike beaftes, Our ſpiritis a vagabond, dangerous, and fond-bar- 
dy implement ; Itis very hard to joine order and meaſure toit. In my time, fuch as have any 
rareexcellencie above others, or extraordinary vivacitie, we ſee them almolt all ſo laviſhand 
vabrideled io licence of opinions and maners, asit may be counted a wonder to find any one 
ſettled and fociable,, Thereis greatreaſon why theſpirite of man ſhould beſo ſtriftly em- 
barred. Inhis ſtudie, asinall things elſc he muſt have his Reps numbered and ordered. The 
limitesofhis purſuite muſt be cut out by arte. He is brideled and fettered with, and by religi- 
ons,lawes, cuſtomes, knowledge, precepts, paines and recompences, both mortall andim- 
wortall; yetwe ſec him, by meanes of his volubilitic and diſſolution, eſcapeall theſe bonds. 
Itis avaine body, that hath no way about himto be ſeized on, or cut-off : adiverſc and de- 
formed body, on which neither knot nor hold may befaſtened. Verily there are few ſoules, 
ſo orderly, ſo conſtant, and ſo well borne, as may betruſted with their owne condu®, and 
may with moderation,and withoutraſhneſſc,ſaile in the libertic of their judgements beyond 
common opinions. Itis more expedient to give ſome body the charge and tuiton of them- 
The ſpirit is an outragions glaive, yea even to his owne poſſeſſer, except he bave the grace, very 0r* . 
derhy and diſcreetely to arme himſelfe therewith. And there is no beaſt, to whom cnemay 
more juſtly apply a blinding-borde, to keepe her ſight in, and force her looke to ber too® 
ting, and keepefrom ſtraying here and there, without the rutte which vſe and lawes trace hit 
out. Therefore ſhall it bee better for you to loſe and bound your ſelves inthe accuſtomed 


path; 
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path; howſoever itbe, thento take your flight tothis vnbrideled licence. Butif any one of 
theſenew DoRors ſhall vndertake, toplay the wiſe or mgeniovs before you, at the charge of 
his and your health : to rid you of this danoerous plague, which dayly moreand more 
ſpreds it ſelfe in your Courts,this preſervative willin any extreamenecellitie be a let, chat the 
- contagion of this venome, ſhallneither offend you nor your affiſtance. The kberty then 

and the jolline of their ancient ſpirites brought forth many different Sedts of opimon in 
Philoſophieand humane Sciznces : every one vndertaking to judgeand chule, ſo h: mighe 

raiſe a fation. But now that men walke all one way : Yi certic quibuſdam deftinari'que 
ſententys ada & conſecrati ſunt, it etiam, que non probant, Co gantur defendere : Who are ad. 
difted and conſecrated to certaine ſet and fore-decreede opinions, ſo as they are enforcedto main. 
taine thoſe things which they prove or approvve net : And that we receive Artes bv civill :wtho. 
* riticandappointment : So that ſchooles have but one patterne, alike circumſcribed difci- 
-  pline andinſtitution; no man regardeth more what coyncs weigh and are worth; but every 
man in his turne receiyzth them according to the value, that common approbation and ſac- 
ceſſion allotteth them : Men diſputeno longer cfthe alloy, but of the vte. So areall things 
ſpent and vent-dalice. Phylicke is received as Geometrie : and jugling trickes, enchant- 


ments, bonds, the commerce of deceaſed ſpirits, prognoſticationz, domuſications, yea, even 


this ridiculous , wit and wealth-confuming purſuite ofthe Philoſophers None, all is <m- 
ployd and vitered without contradiQion. It ſufficeth to know,that Irs his place lodo<th 
inthe middle of the hand; triangle;that of ew in the Thumme,and Mercrvie in the little 
finzer:and when the table-line cutteth the teachers riſing,it1saſigneof cruelty : When it 
faileth vader the middle finger,and thit the naturail Med:ane-lin= makes an anvle with the 
vital, it doch evidently denote,that ſhe will never be very chaſte. I call your ſelfe to witne; 
if with this Science onely, a man may not paſle with reputation and favour amony al! com - 
panies. Theophraitus was wont to ſay, that mans knowledge, dirc&cd by the ſenſe, minhe 
judge of the cauſes of things, vnto a certaine meaſure, but being come to the extreame and 
firſt cauſes, it muſt neceſſarily ſtay, and be blunted or abated; e:ther by reaſon of it's weake- 
neſle, or of che things difficulcie. Tt is an indifferent and p'eafing kinde of opinion, to 
thinke, that our ſufficiencie may bring vs tothe knowledge offome things, and hath cer- 
tainz meaſures of power, beyond which 1t is temeritic to employ it. Thisopinion 1splau- 
fible and broughtin by way of compoſition : but it is hard to give our ſpirit any limites, be- 
mg very curious and greedie, and not tied to ſtay rather ata thouſand, then fiftie paces. Ha- 
ving found by cxperience, that if one had miſt to attaine ynto ſome one thing, another hath 
come ynto it;and that which one age never knew,the age ſucceeding, hath foundout: & that 
Sciences and Artes are not caft ina mould, but ratherby little and Jittld formed and ſhayed 
by often handling and poliſhing them over : even as Beares faſhion their yong whelps by 
often Jicking them : what my ſtrength cannot diſcover, I ceaſe not to ſound and trie : and 
in handling and kneading this new matter, and with removing and chafing it, I open ſome 
facilitie for him that ſhall followe me, that with more calc hee may enjoy the ſame, and ſo 
make it more facile, more ſupple and more pliable: 
ut hymettia ſole 
Cera remolleſcit, traflataque pollice multas 
Ueritur in facies, wſoque fit utilis vſw. 
As the beſt-Bees-waxe melteth by the Sunne, 
And handled, into many formes doth runne, 
Andis madeaptly fit, 
For vſe by vling it. | ts 
As much will the ſecond doe for the third, which is a cauſe that d:fficultie dothnot make 
medeſpaire, muchleſſe my vnabilitie: forit is but mine owne. Min 1s as well capable of all 
things, as of fome. And if (as Theophraitns faith) he avow the ignorance of the firſt cauſes 
and beginnings, I:t him hardly quit all the reſt ofhis knowledge : If his foundation faile 
hin his diſcourſe is overthrowne. To diſpute hath no other ſcope, and to enquire no other end but 
the principles : Ifthis end ſtay not his courſe, he caſteth himſelfe into an finite irreſolution, 
Non poreſt alind alvo mg14 miny/que comprehendi, quoniam omnizem rerum vna eſt definiti» core 
prehendendi. One thing can addy more nor leſſe be comprebend:d then another, ſmce of allthis 
there is one definition of comprehending, Now it likely, _ if the ſoule knew any — 
f = 
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6: knew herſelfe : andif ſhe knew any withoutand beſides her ſelfe, it muſt be hex Va 
:nd body before any thing clſc. If even at this day the Gees of Phyſicke are "age 
wranglc about our Anatomic, | 
CHMpmlciber in Troiam, pro Troiaſtabat Apollo, 
eApoll ſtoode for Troy, 
 -»_  -  - PulcanTronto deſtroy. = 
When ſhall wee expeR that they will be agreede? Weareneerer ynto ourſelves, then is 
whiteneſle vnto ſnowe, or weight ynto a ſtone, If man know not him/elfe, how can he know hg 
funtlions and forces? Tt i notby fortune that ſome true notice dothnot lodge with vs, byt 
by hazard. And foraſinuchas by the ſame way, faſhion and conduR, errors are received 
into our ſoule, ſhee hath not wherewithall to diſtinguiſh them, nor whereby to chuſethe 
truth from falſehood. The Academikes received ſome inclination of judgement,and found 
it over raw, toſay, it was no more likely, ſnow ſhould bee white then blacke, and that wee 
ſhould be no more aſſured of the moving of a ſtone, which gocth from ourhand, then of 
that of the eight Spheare. And to avoide this difficultic and ſtrangeneſſe, whichin trueth 
can not but hardly lodge in our imagination, howbcit they eſtabliſh, that we were noway 
capable of knowledge, and that truth is engulfed inthe deepeſt Abiſles, where mans fight 
can no way enter; yet avowed they ſome things to bee more likely and poſſible then others, 
and reccived this facultic in their judgement, that they might rather encline to one apparance 
then to an other. They al'owed her this propenſion, interdiQting her all reſolution. The 
Pyrrhoniansadviſeis more hardy,and therewithall more likely. For,this Academicall inch. 
nation, and this propenſion rather to one then another propolition, what elſe is it, thenare. 
acknowledging of ſome apparanttruth , in this then in that? If our vnderſtanding be ca- 
pable ofthe forme, of the lineawents, of the behaviour and face of truthz it might as well ſee 
t all complete, as but halfe, growing and imperfe& . For, this apparance of vcrifimilitude, 
which makes them rather take the left then the right hand, do you augment itz this one ounce 
of Iikclihood, which turnes the ballance, doe youmultiplic it, by a hundred, nay by athou. 
ſand ounces; it will in the end come to paſle,that the ballance will abſolutely reſolve and cons 
clude one choiſe & perfe& truth. But how doe they ſuffer themſclyesto be madetraQable by 
likelihood if they know not truth? How know they the [emblance of that whereof they under fland 
not the eſſence?Either weareable to judge abſolutely,or abſolutely we cannor.If our intelcue 
all and ſenſible faculties are without ground or footing, ifthcy but pull vp'and downeand | 
vaunt, for nothing ſuffer we our judgementto be carried away t9 any parte of their operati- 
on, what apparance ſoever it ſcemeth to preſent vs with. And the ſureſt and moſt happy fitu- 
ation of our vnderſtanding ſhould bee that, where without wavering or agitation it might 
maintaineit ſelfe ſettled, vpright and inflexible . Inter vi'a, vera, aut falſa, ad animiaſſenſum, 
wihil intereſt. There t no difference betwixt jrue andfalſe viſions, concerning the minaet aſſent. 
That things lodge not in vs in their properforme & cſlence,and make not their entrancein- 
to vs, of their owne power and authoritie, weeſee it moſt evidently. Fort it were ſo,we 
ſhould receivethemall alike : wine would bee ſuchin a ficke mans mouth, as ma healthie | 
mans. He whoſe fingers are chopt through cold,and ſtiffe or benummed with froſt, ſhould 
find the ſame hardneſle in the wood or yron he might handle, which another dooth. Then 
ſtrange ſubjeRts yeelde vnto our mercie, and lodge with vs according to our pleaſure. Now | 
f on our part wereceive any thing without alteration; if mans hold-faſts were capable and 
ſufficiently powerfull, by our proper meanes toſcize on truth, thoſe meanes being common 
to all; this truth would ſucceſſively remove it ſelfe from one to an other. And of ſo many 
things as arc inthe world,at leaſt one ſhould be found,that by an vniverſall conſent ſhould be 
belicved of all. Butthat no propoſition is ſeene,which is not controverſied and debateda- 
monegſt vs, or that way not be, declareth plainly,that our judgement doth not abſolutely and 
clecrely ſeize on that which it ſeizeth : for my judgement cannot make my fellowes judge- 
ment to receive the ſame : which is a ſigne, thatThaveſcized yponit by ſome orher meane 
then by anaturall power in me or other men. Leave we apaite this infinite confuſion of 
opinions, which is ſcene amongſt Philoſophers themſelyes, and this vniverſall and perpe- 
tuall difputation, in and concerning the knowledge of things. 
Foritis moſt truly preſuppoſed,that men(I meanethe wileſt, the beſt borne,yea and the 


molt ſufficient)doc never agreczno notſo much that heaven is over out heads: Forghe) "- 
ou 
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doubt of all,doe alſo doubt of thiszand{uch as affirme,that wee canniot conceive any: thing, 
ſay we have not conceived whether heaven be over our heads : which two opiniaris are mn 
number(without any compariſon)the moſt forcible. Beſides this diverſity and infinite diwi- 
ſon,by reaſon of the trouble,which our owne judgement layeth vponour ſelves, &thevn- 
certainty which every man finds 1n hirmſelfe, it may manifeſtly be perceived, that this ſitua» 
tion 18 very vncertuineand vnſtaid. rJow diverſly judge we ofthings? How often change 
weour fantaſies? What I hold and believe this day, I believe and hold with all my beleecfcy 
al my implements, ſprings and motions,embrace and claſpe this opimion.and to the vemoſt 
of their, power warrant the ſame: I could not poſſibly embrace any verity,nor with morc aſs 
ſurance keepe it,then I doe this. I am wholy and abſolutely erven toit:but hathit notbeen 
my fortune,not once, but a hundred,nay athouſand times,nay dayly, to have embraced ſom 
other thing,with the very ſame inſtruments and condition, which vpon better adviſe I have, 
afcerward judged falſe? e 1A man ſhould at leaſt become wiſe,at his owne coſt,and learne by others 
barmes. If vnder this colour I have often found my ſelfdecerved,if my touchſtone be com- 
monly found fa.ſe, and my ballance vn-even and vnjuſt; What aſſurance may I more fake 
of it at this tinethen at others? Is it not folly in meto ſuffer my ſelfe ſo often to be beguled 
and couzned by one guide ? Neverthcleſle , let fortune remoove vs five hundered umes 
fromourplace, lethir doe nothing but vnceſlantly empty and fill, asin a veſlell, otherand 
other opinions in our minde, the prefcnt and laſtis alwaies ſuppoſed certaine andinfallible. 
For this mult a man leave goods, honour,life,ſtate,health and all: 

poſterior resilla reperta 

Perdin, immutat ſenſu adpriſtina qneque. 

Thelater thing deſtroyesall found before 

And altcrsſenſeat all things lik'tof yore. ES | 

Whatſoever 15 tould vs,and what ever we lcarne,we ſhould ever remember,itis man,who 

delivereth, and man that receiveth : It is a mortall hand, that preſents it, and a mortall hand, 
that receives it. Onely things which come to vs from heaven, have right and authoritie of 
perſiwaſion and markes of truth : Which we neither ſec with our eyes , nor reccive by our 
meanes: this ſacred and great image would be of no force inſo wretched a manſion, except 
Godpreparcitto that yſc and purpoſe, vnleſle God by his particular grace and ſupernatural 
favor,reforme and ſtrengthen theſame. Our fraile-deffeive condition ought at leaſt make 
vs demeane our ſelves more moderatecly,and more circumſpeRtly in our changes. We ſhould 
remember, that whatſoever we receive in our vnderſtanding, we often recavefalſe things, 
and thit it is by the ſame inſtruments, which many times contradi& and deceive themſelyes. 
And no maryellif they contradi& themlclycs,being ſoeafte to cncline,and vpon very ſlight 
occaſions ſubje& to waver and turne. Certaineit is, that our apprehenſion, our judgement, 
and our ſoules faculties in generall, doe ſuffer according to the bodies motions and alterati- 
ons, which are continuall. Hauc we not our ſpirits more vigilant, our memoric more readie, 
and our diſcourſes more lively in time of health,then inſtckenes ? Dothnot joy and blithnes 


make vs receive theſubje&ts, that preſent themſelves vnto our ſoule, with another kinde of | 


countenance,then lowring vexation,and drooping melancoly doth ? Doe you imagine,that 
Catnllus or Saphoes verſes, delight and pleaſcan old covetous chuffe-pennie wretch, as they 
docaluſtic and vigorous yong-man? Cleomenes the ſonne of Anaxanarida being ficke,, his 
friends reproved him, ſayinghe had new ſtrange humors, and vovſuallfantafies : It.isnor 
nlikely (anſweredhe) for, Iam not theman I was wont to bein time of health : Bur be! 

other, ſo are my fantaſies and my humors. Intherabblecaſe- canvaſing of ourplea-eourts, 


this by-word. Gandeat de bona fortuna, Let himioy m his good fortune, Is much in vic,/and is 


ſpoken of criminall offcndors, who happen to meete with judges in ſome milde temper, or 
well. pleaſed moode. For,it is moſt certane that in times of condemnation,the judges doome 
or ſentenceis ſometimes perceived to be more ſharpe, mercileſſe and froward, and atotker 


times more traable, facile and enclined to ſhadow or cxcuſe an offence, according as heis 


wellorill pleaſedin minde. A man that commeth outof his houſe troubled with the paine 
of the goute,vexed with jeloulie,or angric that his ſervanthath robbed bim,and whoſe wind 


is overcome with griefe, and plunged in vexation, and diſtrated with anger, there is no. 


queſtion to be made buthis judgementis at that inſtant much diſtempred,and much tranſ- 


ported that way. That venerable Senate of the itch; was wont toindge and _ 
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be the ſuters mi corrupt inflice. Theayre itſelfe and the 
—__— ange and alteration of weather, ax = 


nesof rnb: doth forcbodevs 
Greelke verſe in Cicero, 


Such arc mens mindes,as with encreaſefull lighe 
Our father /eve ſuryayes the world in fight. | 
It isnot onely fevers, drinkes and great accidents, that over-whelme our judgement: The 
leaſt chingsin the world wil turne it topſ1- turvie. And although we feele it not,itis not to be 
doubted, if a continuall ague may in the end ſupprefleour minde, a tertian will alſo (accor. 
ing to hir meaſure and ptbportion)breede ſomealteration init. Ifan Apoplexic doth alto. 
ifie,and extingurth the fight of our vnderſtanding, itisnot to be doubtedbut; 
cold and a rhume will likewiſe dazle the ſame. And by ccnſequence, hardly ſhall amanin 
all his life finde one houre, wherein our judgement may alwaies be found in his right byaſe, 
our body being ſubie& to ſo many continual alterations, and ſtuft with ſo divers ſortesof 
innes and motions, that, giving credit to Phiſitions, it is very hard to finde oneinperfeR 
plight,and that doth not alwaies miſtake his marke and ſhute wide. Asfor the reſt, this dif. 
caſe isnotſo cafily diſcovered, exceptit bealtogether extreame and remedileſſe; foraſmuch 
as reaſon marcheth ever crooked, haltingand broken-hipt;and with falſchoode as with truth 
And therefore is it very hard to diſcover hir miſtaking, and miſorder. I alwaies call reaſon, 
that apparance or ſhew of diſcourſes, which every man deviſeth or forgeth in himſelfe: 
That reaſon, ofwhoſe condition, theremay be a hundred, one contrarie to another, about 
oneſelfe ſame ſubjeR: It is an inſtrument of lead and waxe, ſtretching, pliable,and that may 
be fitted to all byaſes , and ſquared to all meaſures : Thereremaines nothing but the $kill 
and ſufficiencie to knowe how to turneand winde the fame. How well ſoever a judge mea- 
neth, and what good minde ſoever he bearcth, if diligent eare be not given vnto him (to 
which few ammuſethemſclves) his inclination vnto friendſhip, vnto kinred , vnto beautie 
and ynto revenge, and not onely matters of ſo weightic conſequence, but this innated and 
caſuall nſtin&, which makes vs to favor one thing more then another, and enclineto one 
man more then to another, and which without any leave of reafon, giveth vsthe choiſe, in 
two like ſubjeAs, or ſome ſhadow of like vanitie, may inſcnſ1b!y inſinuate in his judgement 
the commendation and applauſc,or disfavor and difalowance of a cauſe,and give the ballance 
a twitch. I,chatneareſt price into my ſelfe, and who have mine cycs vnceſſamly fixt vpon me, 
as one that hath much elſe to doe elſewhere, 
quis [ub artto 
Rex gelide metuatnr ore, 
Did Tyradatem terreat unice 
Secur, 
Onely ſecure,who in colde coaſt 
Vander the North-pole rules the roaſt, 
And there is feard; or what would fright, 
And Thyredates puttoflight. 
dare very hardly report ” vanitic and weakneſlcT feele in my ſelfe. My footeis ſoſtagge- 
ringand ynſtable, and T finde itſo readietotrip, and fo eafie to ſtumble and my ſighcisfo 
dimme and vncertaine, that faſting I find my ſelfe other then full-fed : Ifmy health applaud 
me,or butthe calmenes of one faire day ſmile vpon me, a then am Ia luſtie gallant; bat if a 
corne wring my toe, then am I pouting, vnpleaſantand hard to be pleaſed. One ſamepace 
.of a horſe 1s ſometimes hard, and ſometimes cafic vnto me; and one ſame way, one time 
ſhort,another time long and weariſome; and one fame forme, now more, now lefle agree- 
able and pleaſing tome : Sometimes I amapt to doe any thing, and other times fit todoe 
nothing: What Row pong tome, within a while after will be painfull. Therearea 
thouſand indiſcrecte and caſuall agjtations in mee. Either a melanchotie humor poſleſſeth 
me, or a chollerike paſſion ſwayeth me, which having ſhaken- off, ſometimes frowardnes 
bath proceeineney, and othertimes gladnes and blithnes over rule me. Ifl 


inhand, Iſhallin ſome pats perceive ſome excellent graces,and 
ut 


etmclay it by, and readc hum ano! 
| we; 


whicheven wound metothe ſoule with delight; b 
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tim:3let me turneand tofle him as Thit, let me apply and manage him as I will I ſhall finde 
tan vnknowne and (hapeles maſſe. Evenin my writings, I ſhall not at all times finde the 
tracks, or ayreof my firſt imaginations ; I wotnot my ſelfe what I would have ſaid,and ſhall 
 yexeand fret myſelfein corretingand erving aneweſenſe to them, becauſe I have pcrad- 
venture forgotten orloſt the former, which happily was better. I doe but come and gocz my 
judgement doth not alwatcs goc forward, but 1s ever floting,and wandering, | 
——velut minute magno | Catul.Cyr,epig. 
Depren/a nav mmari veſaniente vents. COLONY 
Muchi1ike a p*ttie $iffe,chat's taken ſhort 
In a grand Sea,when windes doc make mad ſport, | 
Many times (as commonly it is my hapto dog) having for exerciſc and ſport-ſakeyn- 
d:rtaken to mintaine an opinion contrarie to mine, my m:nde applying and turning it ſelfe 
that way, doth ſo tie me vnto it, as I finde no morethe realcn of my former conceit, and fol 
leaveit. Where I encline, there Lentertaine myſelfe, howſocver it be, and am caried away 
by mine owne waight. Every man would neere-hand ſay asmirch of himſelfe, would he but 
looke into himſclfe as I doe. Preachers knowe, that the emotion, which ſurpriſeth them, 
whilſt they are in theirerneſt ſpeech, doth animatethem towards bclicfc, and that beine an- 
oric we more violently give our ſelves to defend our propoſition,:mprint itin our ſelves,and 
embrace the ſame with more vehemencic and approbation, then we did, being in our tem- 
pcrate and repoſed ſenie. Yourelate ſimply your caſe vnto a Lawyer, he anſwers faltring 
and doubtfully ynto it, whereby you perceiveit is indifferent vnto him to defend either this, 
or that ſide, all is one to hum ; Have youpaid him well, have you 2iven him a good baite or 
fee,to make him earneſtly apprehendit, beginnes he to be intereſſed in the manter,is his will 
moved, or his minde enflamed ? Then will his reaſon be moved, and his knowled oe enfl- 
med withall, See then an apparant and vndoubted truth preſents it ſelfe to his vnderſtands 
inz3 whercin he diſcovers anewlight, and beleevesitin oood ſooth, and ſo perſwades him« 
ſelfe. Shall I tell you ? I wot not whether the heate of procecding of ſpight and obſtinae, 
againſt the impreſſion and violence of a magiſtrate,and of danger;or theinterelt of reputati- 
on, have induced ſome man,to maintaine,even inthe firery flanics the opinion, for which a- 
mong(t his friends, and at hbertie, he would never have beene moved, ncr haveyentredhis 
fingers end. The motions and fittes which our ſoule receiveth by corporall paſſions, doe 
ercatly prevaile in hir, but more hit owne with which it 1s ſo fully poſleſt, as happily it may 
be maintained, ſhe hath no other way, or motion, then by the blaſt of hir windes, and that 
without their agitation,the ſhould remaine without aCtion,as a ſhip at Sea, which the winds 
have vtterly forſaken. And he who ſhould maintainethat,following the Peripatenke faQtion, 
ſhould offer vs no great wrong, finceitis knowne,that thegreateſt number of the ſoules-aftie 
ons, proceedeand have neede of this impullion of pallion; valor(ſay they) cannot be per- 
teRed without the alli{tance of choller, | 
Semper Aiax forts, fortiſſinu tamen in ſurore. Cic.T#+.qu.l.he 
Atax ever valor had, | | 
Moſt then,when he was moſt mad. 
Nor doth any man runne violently enough vpon the wicked,or his enemies, excepthe be 
throughly angrie z and they are of opinion, thatan Advocate or counſeller at the barre, to 
haye the cauſe goe on his ſide, and to have juſtice at che judges hands doth firſt endevor to 
Wars him to anger. Longing-delires mooyed Themniftocies, and vrged Demeſthenes, and 
ve provoked Philoſophers, to long travels, to tedious watchings, and to lingring peregri- 
nations: And leade ys to honors,to do&trinc,and to health; all profitable reſpeRts. / this 
d:miſſneſe of the ſoule,in ſuffering moleſtation and tediouſnes,ſerveth tono other purpoſe, 
but to breede repentance, and cauſe penitence in our conſciences3 and for our puniſhment 
to feele the ſcourge of God, and the rod of politike corretion. Compaſllion ſerveth asa © 
ſting vnto clemencie,and wiſedome to preſerve and governe ourſclves;s by our owne feare 
rouzed vp ; and how many noble aftions, by ambition, how many by preſumption ? To 
conclad:, no emment or glorious vertue, can be without ſome immoderate and wregnlar agitation. 
May not this be one of the reaſons, which moved the Epicurians, to diſcharze God of all 
care and thought of our affaires : Forſomuch as the very effe&ts of his goodnes, cannot cx- 


ercile themſelves towards vs, without diſturbing his as 7 meanes of the paſſwns, which 
. 3 arc 
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are az motives and ſolicitations,direQing the ſoule to venous ations? Or have they thou oht 
otherwiſe,and taken them as tempeſts,which ſhametully debauch the foule trom hir reg ard 
cranquilmc? Vt mars trangqui/itas mntelligitar nulla ue minima quidem aura fiutius commeyen,. 
Sic anmm quiet ns '©n placatns ſtatus cermmr, quum perturbatio nalla eſt, qua muvert queat, 4; wa 
concerve the Seas calmeneſſe when not ſo much as the leaſt prrling wind aoth ſtrre the waves ſg , 
peaceable repoſed ſlate of the minde then ſeene, whenthere u no perturbation, whereby u may, 


moved, What differences off:nſe and reaſon,what contrarietie of imMaginations, doth the 


diverſitic of our paſſions preſent vnto vs? What aſſurancemay we then take of ſo vncon. 
Nant and wavering athing, ſubje&by it's owne condition to the power of trouble, neycr 
marching but aforced and borrowed pace? If our judgement be inthe hands of ſickenes 


" it ſelfe, and of pertutbation if by raſhnes and folly it beretainedto receive the impreſſion 


ofthings, what aſſurance may we expeRathis hands? Daresnot Philoſophie thinke, that 


men producetheir greateſt effects, and neareſt approching to divinitie, when they arebe. 


ſides themſelves, furious, and madde? We amend our ſelves by the privation of reaſ:n, and 
by hir drooping. The two naturall waies, to cnter the cabinet of the Gods, and there tg 
fore-ſce the courſe of the deſtinies, are furic and ſleepe. T his 1s very pleafing to be conſide. 
red. Eythe diſlocation, that paſſions bring vnto our reaſon, we become vertueus; by the 
e:cirpation, which cither furic or the image of death brinzeth vs, we become Prophets and 
Divines. I never belceved itmorewillinzly.It is a meere divine inſpiration,that ſacred ruth 
hathinſpircd ina Philoſophicall ſpirir, which againſt his propoſition exaReth from him 
that the quiet ſtate of our ſoule,the beſt-ſettled cltate, yea the healthfaVeſt that Philofophic 
can acquire vntoit, is not the beſt eſtate, Owr vigi/ancie is more drouzie, then ſleepe it ſelfe : 
Our wiſedome leſſe wiſe, then folly ;, our areames of more worth then #nr aiſconrſes. Theworlt 
place we cantake,is in our ſelves. But thinkes it not, that we have the foreſight to markeghar 
the voyce, which the ſpirit vtereth, when he is gone from man, ſo cleare-f1ghtcd, fo ereat, 
& ſo perfe&,& whillt he is in man,ſo earthly, ſo 1gnorant,and ſo overclouded,isa voycepro- | 
ceeding fromthe ſpirit, which is in earthly, ignorant, and overclouded man; and thereforea 
truſtles and not to be-beleeved voyce? I have no great experience in theſe violent agitations, 
being of a foft and dvIl complexion 3 the greateſt part of which, without giving it leaſure to 
acknowledge hir ſelte,doe ſodain!y ſurpriſe our foule.But that pafſion,whichin yoong-mens 
hartes is fad, to be produced by idlenes, although it march but lcaſurly, and with ameaſured 
progreſle,doth evidently preſent to thoſe, that have aſlid to oppoſe themſelves againſt hir 
endevor, thepower of the converſion and alteration, which our judgement ſuffereth. 
have ſometimes enterpriſed to arme my ſelfe witha reſolution to abide, refit, and ſuppreſſe 
theſame. For, ] am fo farre from being in their ranke, that call and allure vices, that vnleſle 
they entertaine me,I ſcarcely follow them. I felt it, auger my refiſtance, to breed,to growe, 
and to augment;andin the end being in perfe& health,and cleare-fighted,toſeize-vpon and 
ofſeſleme; in ſuch ſort, that, as in dronkennes, the image of things, began to appearevnto 

me,otherwiſe then it was wont: I ſawethe advantages of the ſubje, I ſought after,cvident- 
ly to ſwell and growe greater, and much to cncreafſe by the winde of my imagination; and 
the difficulties of my enterpriſe to become more eafie and plainez and my diſcourſe nd con- 
(cienceto ſhrinke and draw-backe. But that fire being evaporated all on a ſodaine.as by the 
flaſhing of a ghtning,my ſouleto reaſſume an other ods ſtate,and another judge- 
ment. The difficulticn my retreate ſeemed great and invincible,and the very ſame thingsof 
another taſte & ſhew than the fervencie ofdefire had preſented them vnto me. And which 
more truely, Pyrrho cannot tell. We are never without ſome infirmity. Feyers have their heat, 
and their colde : From the effects of a burning paſſion, wefall into the effeRs of a chilling 
pallion. So much as Thad caſt my ſelfe foreward,ſo much Co I draw my ſelfe backe. 

Dnalisvbialterno procurrens gurgite pontus, 

Nunc ruit ad terras ſcopulſq, ſuperiacit vndam, 

Spumens extremamy, ſinu perfundit arenam, 

Nunc rapidus retro atque afturevoluta reſorben; 

Saxa fugit , littnſq, vado labemte relinguit, = 

As thocean flowing,cbbing in due courſe, 

Tolandnow ruſhes,foming throw's his ſourſe 

Onrockstherewith bedew's the ytmoſt and, 
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Now ſwift return's,the ſtones rould backe from ftrand 
By tide reſuck's,foo:d fulng leaves the land. 

Now by the knowledge of my volubilitic Chave by accidence engendred ſomeconſtan- 
cie of opinions 1n my ſelte; yet have not much altered my firſt and naturall ones. For, what 
apparance ſocver there bein noveltie,l doe not cafily change, forfeare I ſhould looſe by the 
bargaine : AndſinceT am not capable to chuſe, Trake the choiſe from others; and keepe 
my ſelfe in the (cate, that God hath placed mein. Elſe could I hardly keepe my ſelfe from 
continuall rowling. T hus have I by the grace of God preſerved my ſelte whole(without agi- 
tation or trouble of conſcience) inthe ancient belick: of ourreligion, in the middeſt of fo 
many ſc&s and diviſions, which our age hath brought forth. The writings of the ancient 
fatherz{I meane the good, the ſolide,and the ſerious)doe tempt,and in a manner remove me 
which way they hiſt. Him that I heare ſcemeth ever the molt forcible. I findethem everic- 
one in his turne to havereaſon, although they contrarie one another. That facilitie, which 
good wittes have to prove any thing they pleaſe, likely ; and that theres nothing (o ſtrange, 
but they will vndertak= to ſetſo zood a glofle on it, as it (hall eafily deceive a implicitie hke 
vnto mine, doth manifeſtly ſhew the weakenes of their proofe. The heavens and the pla- 
nets,have moved theſe three thouſand yeares, and all the world hath taughtvs ſo, vatill C/e- 
anthes the Samian,or clle (according to Theophraſtus) Nicetas the Syracuſizn, tooke ypon him 
to maintaine, it was the earth, thar moved, by the obliquecircle of the Zodeake, turning a- 
bout hir axeil-tree. And inour daies Copernicre hath ſo well ground: d this doctrine, that 
hee doth very orderly fit it to all Aſtrological conſequences. What ſhall we reape by it,but 
oply that we needenot care,which of the two it be? And who knoweth whether a thouſand 
yeares hence athird opinion will riſe, which happily ſhall overthrow thele two prxcedent, 

Sic volvenaa etas commutat tempora rerum, Lucr.l.5 1286. 
Duraque fuit pretio, (it nulle demque honore, 
Porro aliud ſuccedit + t contempribus exit, 
Inque dies magis appetitur, floretg, repertums 
Laudibus, & miro eſt mortales inter thonore. 


So age to be piſt over alter's times of things : 


What earſt was moſteſteem'd, 
Atlaſt nought-worthis deem'd: 
An other then ſucceed s,and from contempt vpſprines, 
Is daily more defir'd flowreth as found but then 
With praiſe and wondrous honor amongſt mortall men. 

Jo when any new Do&rine 1s preſented vato vs,we have great Cauſe to ſuſpeR it,and to 
conſider, how before it was invented, the contrarie ynto it was 1n credite ; and as that hath 
beene reverſed by this latter , a third invenſion may paradventure ſueceede in after-ages, 
which in like ſort ſhall front the ſecond . Before the principles , which Ar forte found our, 
wereincredite, other principles contented mans reaſon, as his doe now content vs. What 
learning have theſe men, what particular priviledge, that the courſeof our invention 
ſhould rely only vponthem,and that the poſleſſion of our belicfe,ſhal for ever hercafrer be. 
longtothem? They are no moreexcmpted from being rejefted , then were their fore-fa- 
thers. If any man vrge me with anew Argument,itis in metpimagine, thatif I cannot an- 
{wereit,another can. For,to believe all apparances which we cannot reſolves meere ſimyplicitie. 
It woul4 then follow,that all the common ſort (whereof we are all part) ſhould have hiz be- 
liefe turning and winding like a weather-cocke: For, hisſoule being ſoft, and without reſt- 
ſtance,ſhould vnceſſantly be enforced toreceive new and admit other impreſſions: the lat- 
ter ever defacing the precedents trace. Hethat perceiveth hinnfelfe weake,ought to anſwer, 
according to law termes, that he will conferre with his l-arned counſel, or elle referre himſelf 
tothe wiſeſt, from whom he hath had his prentiſcſhip. How long is it {mce Phyheke came 
firſt into the World? It is reported that a new ſtart-vp fellow, whom they call Paracel/ws, 
changeth and ſubverteth all che order of ancient, and ſo long time-received rules,and main- 
faineth that vncill this day it hath only ſerved to kill people. 1 thinke he will eaſily verifie it, 
But I ſuppoſeit were no great wiſedome to hazard my life vpon the triall of his new-fang- 
led experience. Wc muſt not believe al men, faith the precept,/mce every man nay ſay al things. 
Itis notlong ſince, that oncoftheſe profeſſours of — and Phyſicall pag" 
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told me, that all our forefathers had notoriouſly abuzed themfelvesinthenature and mg, 
ons of the windes,whichjf I would liſten ynto him, he would manifeltly makeme Perceiye 
After 1 had with ſome pacicnce given attendanceto his Arguments, which were indeed, ul] 
of likely-hood, I demaunded ot him, whether they that ſailed according to T heophraſtus his 
Lawes,went weſtward,when they b:nttheir courſe eaſtward? Or whether they ſailed fide. 
lng,or backeward? Itis fortune, anſwered he,but ſo it is they tooke their markeamiſſe:T, 
whom I then replyed,tharl had rather follow the eftcRs,then his reaſon. They are things 
that often ſhocke together : andit hath beene told we, thatin Geometrie(which ſuppoſeth 
to have gained the high point of certainty amongſt al ſciences)there are found vnavoidable 
Demonſt: ations,and which ſubvert the truth of all experience : As James Peletier tolde me 
in mine owne houle,that he had found out two lines, bending their courſe one towards an. 
other,as if they would meete and joyne together;nevertheleſle hee affirmed, that even vnto 
infinity,they could never come to touch one another. Andthe Pyrrhonians vſe their Ax. 
ouments,and Reaſon, but to deſtroy the apparance of experience: And it is a wonderto ſee 
Low farre the ſuppleneſle of our reaſon, hath in this deſ1gne followed them, to reſiſt thecyi.. 
dence of effects: For,they affirme,that wee moove not, that we ſpeake not, that therei; no 
weight, nor heate, with theſuwe force of arguing, that we averre the moſt hkelyeſt thingy, 
Prolomey, who was an excellent man, had eltabliſhed the boundes of the world ; All anc. 
ent Phyloſophers have thought they had a perfe meaſure thereof, except it were certaine 
ſcattered Iiandes,which might ſcape theu knowledge : It had bin to Pynthonizea thou. 
ſand yeeres agoe, had any man gone about to make a queſtion of the arte of Colmography: 
and the opinions that have beene received thereof, of all menin Generall : It had becneflat 
hereſieto avouch, thatthere were Antipodes. See how in our age anintinite greatncſſe of 
firme land hath becne diſcovered,not an Iland onely, nor one particular country, but a parte 
in greatneſſe verie neere equallvnto that which wee knewe. Our modcrne Geographers 
ceaſe not to affirme,thit now allis found,and all is diſcovered; 
Nam quod adeſt praſto,placet,& pollere videter, 
0 For,whatis preſent heere 
. Seemes {trong,is held moſt deare. 

The queltionisnow,if Prolomrey was heretofore deceived inthe grounds of his reaſon, whe- 
ther it werenot folly in me,to truſt what theſe late fellowes {ay of it, and whether it beenot 
more likely, that this huge body,which we terme the Wor1d.1s another maner of thing, than 
we judge it. P/ato ſaith, thatitoften changeth his countenaunce,that the Heaven, the Starres, 
and the Sunne do ſometimes re- enverſe the motion we percerve in them,chanejng the Eaſt 
into Weſt. The Egyptian Prieſts,told Herodorns,that ſince their firſt King,which was c- 
leaven thouſand and odde yearcs (when they made him ſee the piftures of ailthar forwer 
Kings, drawne tothe life inſtatves)the Sunn= had changed his courle foure times: Thatthe 
ſea and the earth do enterchangeably change oneinto another;that the worldes birth is vn- 
determined : Thelike ſaid, Ariftetie and { xcero, And ſomeone amoneſt vs averreth,thatit 
1s altogether cternall,mortall,and new revivivg againe,by many Viciff tudes,calling Sa/omen 
and E/ay to witneſſe:to avoyde theſe oppolitions,that God hath ſometimes been a Creatour 
without a creature: that he hath beene 1dle;that hee hath vnſaide his idlenefſe, by (: tting his 
hand to this worke, and that by conſequence he is ſubjeR vnto change. Inthe moſt famous 
Schooles of Greece, the Worldis reputed a God, framed by another greater and mightier 
God,and is compoſed ofa body anda foule,which abideth in his centre,ſpreading it ſelfe by 
Muſicall numbers vnto his circumference, divine, thriſe- happy, very grcat, molt wiſe and 
eternal], Init are other Gods,as the Sca, the earth, and planes, which mutually entertane 
one another, with an harmomous and perpetuall agitation,and celc{tial dance;ſomtimes mec* 
ting,othertimes clonging themſclves,now hiding and now ſhewing themſelves, and chan- 
ging place,now forward,now backward. Herachtwus firmely maintained, thatthe Worlde 
wis compoſed of fire, and by the deſtinies order, it ſhould one day burſt forth into flames, 
and be ſo conſumed into cinders, and another day it ſhould be new borne againe.And eA- 
palenu of men(; aith/ioullatio mortales,cunttom perpetus : ſeveraliy mortall,all ogether everlaſings 
eAlexander writ vnto his mother the narration of an Aeeyptian Pneſt , drawne from out 
their monuments, witneſſing the antiquitie of that Nation, infinitezand comprehending the 


birth and progrellc of other countries to the life. Cicero and Dioderw, faidin thei al 
| the 
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the Chaldeans kepta regiſter of foure hundred and odde yeares. eArifforle, Plinie and» - 


chers,that Zoroeaftes lived {ixe thouſand yeares before Plato. And Plate faith that thoſe of the 
citty of Sas, have memories in writing of eight thouſand yearcs, andihat the towneofe4- 
chens,was built a thouſand yeares before the citty of Saws. Epicuri, that at one ſame time, all 
thingsthatharelooke how we ſee them,they are all alike, andintheſamefaſhion, in divers 


other Worldes, which he would have ſpoken more confidently,had he ſeene the ſimilitudes 


D 


and correſpondencics, of this new-found world ofthe Weſt-Indiaes, with ours, both pre- 
C-nt and paſt, by ſo many ſtrange examples, Truly, when I conſider what hath followed our 
learning by the courle of this terreſtriall policie, I have divers times wondred at my {elf,to ſee 
:nſo grcat a diſtance of times and places, the ſimpathy or jumping of ſo creat anumber of 
popu Jand wilde opinions, and of extravagant cuſtomes and beliefes, and which by no 
meanes ſeemeto hold with eur naturall diſcourſe. Mans ſpiritis a wonderful worker of mira- 


* des. But this relation hath yet a kind of I wot not what more Eteroclite:which is found both 


' innames,andin athouſand other things. For,there were found Nations, which (as farre as 


| Lentwas repreſented,adding thervnto the abſtinence from women;where our croſſes were 


weknow)had never heard of vs, where circumciſion was heid in requeſt; where great ſtates 
and common wealths were maintained onely by Women, and no men:Where ourfaſts and 


- ſeverall waiesin great elteeme; In ſome mas they adorned and honored their ſepulchres 


- withthem,and elfwhere,eſpecially that o 


Saint Anarew,they employed to ſhield themſelves 


| from nightly viſions, and to lay them ypponchildrens couches, as good againſt enchaunt- 


mentsand witch-craffs: In another place,they found one made of Wood, of anexceeding 
height, worſhippedfor the God ofrayne : which was thruſt very deepe into the ground: 
There was foundavery expreſle and lively image of our Penitentiaries : the vſcof My- 
ters,the Prieſtes ſingle life; the Arte of Divination by the entrailes of facrificed beaſtes; the 


abſtinence from all ſorts of fleſh and fiſh, fer their food;the order among Prieſts in ſaying of 


their divine ſervice,to vſe, a not vulgar, but a particular tongue; and this erronious and fond 
conceipt , that the firſt God was expelled his throane by a yoonger brother ofhis : That 
they were at (rſt created with all commodities, which afterward by reaſon of their ſinnes 
were abridged them : That their territory hath beene changed;that their natural condition 
hath beene much impaired : That they have heeretofore beene drowned by the inundation 
of Waters come from heaven;that none were ſaved but a few familics, which caſt themſelves 
into the crackes or hollowes of high Mountaines,which crackes they ſtopped very cloſe, fo 
that the Waters could not enterin,baving before ſhutte therein many kinds of beaſts : That 
whenthey perceived the Raine to ceaſe, and Waters to fal, they firſt ſent out certaine dogs 
which returning clean-waſht, 6 wet, they judged that the waters were not yet much falne; 
& that afterward ſending out ſome other, which ſeeing to returne all muddy S& foule, they iſ- 
ſued forth ofthe mountaines, to repeople the world againe, which they foundrepleniſhed 
onely with Serpents. There were places found, where they vſed the perſwaſion of theday 
of judgement, fo that they grew wondrous wroth and offended with the Spaniards, whoin 
digging and ſearching for riches in their graves, ſcattered here and therethe bones oftheir 
deceaſed friends; ſaying that thoſe diſperſed bones could very hardly bereconjoyned toges 
theragaine. They alſo found where they vſed traſlike by exchange, and no otherwiſe and 
had Faires and Markets for that purpoſe : They found dwarfes, and ſuch other deformed 
creatures, vſed for the ornament of Princes tables: They found the vie of hawking and fow- 
lngaccording to the Nature of their birdes:tyrannicall ſybſidies,and grievances vpponlub- 
jets delicatein pleaſant gardens; dancing, tumbling;leaping,and jugling,muſike of inſtru. 
ments,armories,dicing-houſes,t:nnefſe-courtes,and caſting of lottcs, or mumme- chaunce, 


; Whercin they are oftcn ſo earneſt and moody,that they will play themſelves and their liber- 


ty:vſing no other phyſicke but by charmes: the manner of writing by figures : believing in 
one firft man,yniverſall father of all people: The adoration of one God,who heretoforch- 
ved man, in perfet Virginitic, faſting, and pennancc, preaching the law of Nature, and the 
ceremonies of religion;and who vaniſhed out of the world, without any naturall death: The 
opinion of Gyants;the vſe ofdrunkennefſe,with theirmanner of drinks, and drincking and 
pledging ofhealchs:religious ornaments, painted over with bones and dead-mens (culs;ſur- 
Plices,holy-Water,and holy-Water ſprinckles : Women and Servaunts, which ſtriyingly 
preſent themſelvesto be burned orenterred with their deceaſed husbands,or maiſters:alaw 


that 


* 
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that the eldeſt or firſt-borne child ſhall ſucceede and inherite al; where nothing ig reſerved 
for Punics but obedience: a cuſtometo the promotion of certaine offices of great authority 

and where he that is promoted takes ypon him a new name,and quittcth his owne ; Where 
they uſe to caſt hme vpon the knees otnew- borne children;laymg;vnto him;from duſt thou 
cameſt, and to duſt thou ſhaltreturne againe:the Ants of Augures or prediftion. Theſe vaine 
ſhadowes of our rehgjon,which are ſeenein ſome of theſe examples, witnes the dignitie and 
divinity thereof. It hath not only in ſomeſort inſinuatedit ſeife among all the infidel) Nat. 
ons,on this ſide by ſome imitations, but amongſt thoſe barbarous Nations beyond,azit were 
by a common and ſupernaturall inſpiration: For, amongeſt them was alſo found the beliefe 
of Purgatory,butafter anew forme: For,what we aſcribe vnto fire,they impute vnto cold,& 
1magine that ſoules are both pages & puniſhed by the rigor of an extreame coldnes, This 
example putteth me in minde of another picaſant diverfitic : For,as there were ſomepeople 
found,who tooke pleaſure to vnhood the end of their yard,and to cut-off che fore-gkin atice 
the maner of the Mahometans and Tewes,fome there were found, thatmadeſogreatacon. 
' ſcience to vnhoodeit, that with little ſtrings , they carryed their fore-skin very carefully out. 
ſtretched and faſtened above, for feare that end ſhould ſeethe ayre. And of this other diver. 
fity alſo, that as we honour our Kings, and celebrate our Holy-daies with decking and tim. 
ming our ſelyes with the beſt habilliements we have; in ſome regions there, toſhew alldi. 
parity and ſubmiſſion to their king, their ſubjeRts prefent themſelves vnto him in theirbaſeſt 
and meaneſt apparrellz and entring into his pallace,they take ſome old torne garment, and 
putit over their other attyre, to the endall the glory and ornament may ſhinein their $9. 
veraigne and Maiſter. 

Butlet vs goc on : If nature encloſe within the limites of her ordinary progrefle, azall 0. 
ther things, ſo the belicfes, thequdognents and the opinions of men ; if they have theirre. 
volutions, their ſeaſons, thei ir death , evenas Cabiches : If heaven doeth 
moove, agitate and rowlet re, what powerfull and permanent auhortie 
doe weaſcribeynio them? If b cd experience we palpably touch, that the forme 
of our being depends of the aire, ofthe climate , and of the ſoile wherein we are borne, and 
not onely the hew, the (tature, the complexion and the countenance, but alſo the ſoules fa- 
cultics : Er plaga cali non ſolum ad robur corporum, ſed etiam animorum facit. The climate hel. 
peth not onely for ſtrength of body , but of nindes, ſaicth Vegetins : And that the Goddeſle 
toundreſle of the Citic of Athens,choſe a temperature of a countrie, to ſituate it in,thatmight 
make the men wiſe, as the Egyptian prieſts taught Solon : Athents tenue colum : ex quo e- 
Ham acntiores putantur Attici : craſſum Thebts : taque pingues Thebani, & valentes : About A- 
thens #5 4 thinne aire whereby thoſe countriemen are eſteemedthe ſharper-witted : About Thebcs 
the aire 1s groſe, and therefore the Thebans were groſe and ffrong of conſluution. In ſuch maner 
that as fruites and beaſtes doſpring vp diverſe and different; So men are borne, cither more 
_ orleſle warlike, martiall, juſt, temperate and docile : here ſubje&. to wine, there to theft 
and whoredome; here enclincd to ſuperſtition, there addied to miſ-beheving; here given 
tohibertie, thereto ſervitude; capable of ſome one Arte or Science; groſe-wittedor ingent- 
ous : either obedient or rebelliougz good or badde, according as the inclination of the place | 
beareth, wherethey arcſcated ; and being remooved from oneſoile to another ( as plants 
ae) they take a new complexion : which was the cauſe, that Cirms would neyer permit 
the Pcrftans to leavetheir barren, rough andcraggie countrie, for to tranſporte themſelves 
into another, more gentle, more fertile, and more plaine : ſaying that fat and delicions conn- 
tries, make men wanton and effeminate;, and fertile ſoules yeeld infertile ſpirites, If ſometimes we 
ſec one arteto floriſh, or a beliefe, and ſometimes another, by ſome heavenly influence;ſome 
agesto produce this or thatnature, and to encline mankinde to this or that biaſe : mensfpi- 
rits one while flouriſhing, another while barren,even as ficlds arc ſeenc to bez what becomes 
of all thoſe goodly prerogatives, wherewith we ſtill flatter our ſelves? Since awiſe wen 1 
miſtake himſelfe, yea many men; and whole nations and as weeſay , mans nature cither 

in one thing or other, hath formany ages together miſtaken her ſelfe . What aſſurance 
have wethat atany time ſhe leaveth her miſlaking, and that ſhe continueth not even at this. 
day,in hir errour? Me thinkes amongſt other teſtimonies of our imbeclities, thisone ought 
notto be forgotten, that by wiſhing 1t-ſelfe, man cannot yet finde'out whathe wanteth; that: 
not by enjoying or polleſling, herbs imagination and full wiſhing , we can notall agrer's 
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one, what weemolt ſtand in neede. of, and would bet content vs. Let our imagination 
have free hbcrtie to cut outand {ewe at herpleaſure,” ſhee cannot ſo much as deſire whatis 
fitteſt to plealc and content her, 
quid enin ratione timemus 

e Tut cupimus? quid tam aextro pede concipis, vt te 

( onatus non panueat, votique peratti? 

By reaſon what doe we feare, or deſirc? 

With ſuch dexteritie what doeſt aſpire, 

But thou eftfoonesrepentelt it, 

Though thy attempt and yow doc hit? 

That is the reaſon why Socrates, never requeſted the Gods to give hins any thing, but what 

they knew to be good for him. And the publike and private prayer ofthe Lacedemonians, did 
meerey imple, that good and faire things mightbe granted them, vniting the cleftion and 


| choiſe of them to the diſcretion of the higheſt power, 


Coning:um petimiu partumque Vxoris, at ills 
Notum qui pers, qraliſque futura ſit vxor. 
We wilh a wife, wifes breeding : we would know, 
What children; ſhall our wife be ſheepe or ſhrow? 
Andthe Chiiſtian beſeecheth God, that his will may be done, leaſt hee ſhould fall into 


tht inconvenience, which Poets faineof King Mid : who requeſted of the Gods, that 


whatſocver hee toucht, might bee converted into gold : his prayers were heard, his wine 
was gold, his bread gold, the fethers of his bed, his ſhirt and his garments were turned into 
gold, ſo that he found himſelte overwhelmed in the ipjoying of his deſire, and being en- 
nich't with an intolerable 'commoditie, he muſt ng his prayers: 
eMNtonitss novitate mals, dive; 
Effugere optat opes, & que mo 
Wretched and rich, amaz'd atſo 
His riches he would flie, hates his owne will. 
Let me ſpeake of my ſelfe; being yet very yong, I beſought fortune above all things, tha 
ſhe would make me aknight of the order of Saint Aichell, which inthoſe dayes wis very 


OO 


rare, and the higheſt tipe of honour the French Nobilitie aymed at. She very kindely gran- 
ted my requeſt; I had it. 1n liewof raiſing and advancing mefrom my place, for the attaj. 
ning of it, ſhe hath much more graciouſly entreated me, ſhe hath abaſed and depref{edit,e. 
ven vnto my ſhoulders and vnder. (Yeobu and Biton, Trophonius and Agamedes,the two firſt 
having b:ſoughttheir Gods, thetwo latter their God, of ſome recompence worthie their 
pietie, received death for a rewards : So much are heavenly opinions differentfrom ours, 
concerning what we hayencede-of. God might graunt vs riches, honours, long life and 
health, but many times to our owne hurt : For, what/oever # pleaſing to v1, 15 not alwayes 
bealthfull for vs, Tf n liew of former health, he ſend vs death, or ſome worle lickneſle : Yir- 
ga tua Fbaculns tuns ip/e me conſolata ſunt : Thy rod and thy ſtaffe hath comferted me. He doth 
tby the reaſons of his providence, which more certainely conſidereth and regardeth what 
5 mcete forys, then we our ſelves can doc, and wee ought co take 1tin good parte, asfrom a 
molt wiſe and thrice-friendlie-hand. 
ſs conſfilium vis, 

Permiutes uſis expendere numinibus quid 

{ omveniat nobs, rebu/que fit vile noftrus: 

Charior eff ill;s homo quamſibi. 

If you will counſel] have, givethe Gods leave 

To weigh,whatis moſt mcete we fhould receive, 

And what for our eſtate moſt profit were: 

To them, then to himſelfe man is more deare. 
For, to crave honours and charges of them, is to requelt them to caſt youin ſome battle, or 
Play at hazard, orſome ſuch thing, whereof the event is vaknowneto you,and the fruite vn- 
certaine, There is no combate amongſt Philoſophers ſo violent and ſharpe, as that which 


ariſ-th wm the queſtion of mans chiefefelicitie : from which / according to Varroes cal- - 


culation ) aroſe two hundred andfoure ſcore Seats, Ani antemde ſnmmo bono diſentit, de 
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T he ſecond Booke. 
ie ratione & But be that diſagrees abont the chiefeſt felcitic, calles in queſſien 
rercroog 


rota Pbiloſopkie 
the whole conrſe of Ps . ; a 
Tres mhi convive prope diſſentire videntar, 
,  Poſceme! vario multum drverſapalato. 
DO wid demi? quid non dem? renus In wod iubet alter: 
nod petis, id ſave off troiſums wierd ning daobns. 
Three gueſts of mine doe ſeeme almoſt at ods to fall, 
Whilſt they with diverſe taſte for diverſe things doecal]: 
What ſhould I give? What not? You will not,what he will: 
What you would to them twaine, 18 hatefull, ſowre and ill. 

Nature ſhould thus anſwer their conteſtations,and debates , Some ſay, our felictie con. 
fiſteth, and isin Vertue: Others in yoluptuouſneſſe: Others in yeelding vnto Nature:Sone 
othersin learning : othersin pon, in maner of painor ſorrow : Others fora mar. never to 
ſuffer himſelfe to be carryed away by apparances : and to this opinion ſeemeth this other 
of ancient Pichagoras toencline, x 
Nil admeirari prope res eff vna,Numici, 

Solaque que poſſit facere & ſervare beatuw. 

Sir,nothing t'admire isth'only thing, 

T hat may keepe happy, and to happy bring. 

which is the end and ſcope of the Pyrrhonian SeR. Ari#erle aſcribeth vnto magnanimitie, 
to admire and wonder atnothing. And Archefilars ſaid that ſufferance,and an vpright and 
inflexible ſtate of judgement, were true felicities; wheras conſents and appplications, were 
vices andevils. True 1tis,that where heeſtabliſheth it for a certaine Axiome, he ſtraied from 
Pyrrhoniſme. When the Pirrlggianglay, that Atzraxy is the chiefe tclicity, which is theim- 
mobilitic of judgement,their AT IO t to ſpeak ic affirmatively, but the very wavering 
of their minde, which makes them tQ@tmnwPrecivices and downefalls,and to ſhrowd theme 
clents thisfantafie vnto them, and makes themre- 


ſelves vnder the ſhelter of Calmenes;) 
fuſc another. Oh how much doe I defire,that whilſt I live, eyther ſome other learned men, 
or Juſius Lipſav,the moſt ſufficient and learned man now living; of a moſt poliſhed and judi- 
cious wit, true Cofin-germane to my Tirnebus, had both will, health and leiſure enough, 
ſincerely and cxatly, according to their diviſions and formes,to colle&t into one volume or 
regiſter, as much as by vs might be ſeene, the opinions of ancient Philoſophie, concerning 
the ſubjeR of our being and cuſtoms,their controverſies, the credit,and partaking of faions 
and ſides, the application of the Authors and Scators lives,to their precepts, in memora- 
ble and exemplanie accidents. O what a worthicand profitable labor would it be ! Beſides, 
ifit bofromour ſelves,that we drawe the regiment of our cuſtomes, into what a bottcmleſle 
.confu{ion doe we caſt our ſelyes 2 For, what our reaſon perſwades vs to be moſt likely forit, 
1s generally for every man to obey thelawes of his countrie, as is the adviſe of Socrares,cn- 
ſpircd (faith he) by a divine perſwaſion. And what elſe meaneth ſhe thereby, but onely that 
our devolre or ducty hath no other rule, but caſuall ? 77ath oxght to have a like and wniverſal 
viſage throughout the world. Law and juſtice, if man knewe anv, that had a body and tie | 
eſſence , hee wouldnot faſten i to the condition of this or that contries cuſtomes. Ttis not 
according to the Perſians or Indians fantazie, that vertve ſhould take hir forme. Nothingis 
moreſubje& vnto a continuall agitation,then the lawcs. I hive ſince I was borne, ſeen thoſe 
of our neighbors the Engliſh-men changedand rechangedthreeorfouretimes, not onelyin 
pohtike ſubjeRts, which 1s, that ſome will diſpence of conſtancie, but in the moſt important 
ſubject, that poſſibly can be, that is to ſay inreligion, whereof] am ſo much the more both 
orieved and aſhamed, becauſcit is a nation, with which my countriemcn have heretofore 
had ſo inwarde and familiar acquaintaunce, that even tothis day, there remaine inmy 
houſe ſome ancient monuments —_ former abance. Nay I haveſecncamongſt ourſelves 
ſomethings become lawfull , which erſt were deemed capitall : and we that hold ſome 0- 
thers, are likewiſe in poſſibilitie, according to the vncertaintie of warring fortune , one day 
or other, to be offendors againſt the Majeſtie both of God and man, if our juſtice chanceto 
fall ynderthe mercy of injuſtice and in the ſpace of few yeares poſleſſion , taking a contra 
eſſence. How could that ancient God more evidently accuſe, in humane knowledge, the 
ignorance of divine eſlence, and teach men that their region was but a pecce of ther 0 and 
| 1aycnt! 
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inyention, fit ts combine their ſocietie, thenin declaring ( as he did) to thoſe which ſought 
che inſtrution of it, by his ſacred Cauldron, that the true worſhiping of God, was i 
which he found to be obſerved by the cuſtome of theplace, where helived? Oh God, what 
bond,or dutic isit,that we owe not vato our Soveraigne Creators benignitic, in that he hath 
becne pleaſed to cleare andenfranchize our belicfe from thoſe vagabonding and arbitrary 
devotions,& fixt it yponthe eternal Baſe of his holy word? What wil Philoſophie then ſay 
co vsin this necefſity2that wefollow the lawes of our country, thatis to ſay,this waving ſea of 
apcoples or of a Princes opmions, which ſhall paint me forth juſtice with as many colours, 
and reforme the ſame into as many viſages as there are changes and alterations of paſfions in 
them. I cannot have my judgementſo flexible. What goodneſleisthat, which but yeſter- 
day I ſawin credite and efteeme, and to morrow, to haveloſt allreputation, and that the 
breadth ofa River,is made a crime? What truth is that, which theſe Mountaines bound,and 
isalie inthe World beyond them? Bur they are pleaſant, when to allow the Laws ſome cer- 
taintie, they ſay, that there be ſome firme, perpetual and immoveable,whichthey call natu- 
rall, and by the condition of their proper eſlence, are imprinted in man-kinde : of which 
ſome make three in number, ſometoure, ſome more , ſome leſle : ar: evident token, that it 
is a marke as doubtfull as the reſt. Now arcthey ſo vnfortunate(for, how can I terme 
that but misfortune, that of ſo' infinite anumber of lawes , there is not ſo much as one to 
be found, whuch the fortune or temeritie of chance hath graunted to be vniverſally received, 
and by the conſent and vnanimitie of all nations to be admutted?) They are(Ifay)ſo miſcra- 
ble, that of theſe three or foure choiſe-ſeleed lawes , there is not one alone, that is not jm+ 
pugncd or diſ[alowed, not by one nation, but by many. Now isthe generalitic of appro- 
bation, the onely likely enſigne, by which they may argue ſome lawesto be naturall : For, 
what nature had indeede ordained vs, that ſhould wedonbtleſſefollow with one common 
conſent; and not one onely nation, but every man in -patticular, ſhould have afecling of the 
force and violence, which he ſhould vrge him with, that would incite him to contrary and 
reſiſt that Law. Let them all (for examples ſake) ſhew me but one of this condition. Pro. 
tagoras and Ariſton gave the juſtice ofthe lawes no other eſſence, butthe authorititie and 04 
pinion of the Law-giver,and that PRNING Good and Honeſtloſt their qualities, and 
remained but yaine and idle names, of indifferent things. Thra/ſymachns in Plato, thinkes 
there is no other right, but the commoditic of the ſuperiour. There isnothing whercin the 
world differcth ſo much, as in cuſtomies and lawes. Some things are here accompted abho- 
minable, which in another place are eſteemed commendable : as in Lacedemomia, the ſlight 
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andſubteltic in ſtealing. Mariages in proximitic of blood are amongſt vs forbidden as capt = 


tall, elſewhere they are alowed andeſtcened,; 1 
. | gentes eſſe feruntur, 

In quibus & nato genitrix, & nataparenti 

Inngnur, & pietas gemmato creſcit amore. 

Thereareſome people, where the mother weddeth 

Hir ſonne, the daughter hir owne father beddeth, 

And ſo by doubled love, their kindeneſle fpreddeth, 
the murthering of children and of parents; the communication with women; traffike of rob- 
bing and ſtealing} free licenceto all maner of ſenſualitie : to conclude;there is nothing ſo ex- 
| treame and hornible, but is found to be received and allowed by the cuſtome of ſome nati- 
on. Itis credible that there be naturall lawes 3 as may be ſeenein other creatures; but in vs 
they arc loſt: this goodly humane reaſonengrafting itſclfe among all men, to ſway and com- 
mand, confounding and topſte-turvingthe viſage of all things, according to herinconſtant 
vanitie and vaine inconſtancie. Nihiltaque amplinu noflrum eſt, quod noftrum. dico, arts eft. 
Therefore nothing more is ours : all that I call ours,belongs to Arte. SubjeFts have divers luſtres; 
and ſeverall conſiderations, whence the diverſitie of opinions is chiefly engendred, Onena- 
tion vieweth aſubje& withoneviſage, and thereon it ſtayes; an otherwith an other: No 
thing can be imagined ſo horrible, as for one tocate and devourchis ownefather. Thoſe 
people, which antiently kept this cuſtome, holdeit neverthelcſletor a teſtimonie of pietic 
and good affettion : ſeeking by that meane to give their fathers the worthieſt and moſtho- 
norableſepulcre, harboring their fathers bodies and rcliques in themiſelvesand in their war- 
row; inſome ſorte reviving and regenerating them by _ tranſmutation: made in - 
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icke fle digeſtion andnouriſhment. It is cafie to be confidered What abhominag. 
= and aogrdrcrs.. beene, in menaccuſtomed and trained in this inhumane ſuperſtition 
to caſt the carcaſſes oftheir parents into the corruption of the earth, as foodefor beat and 
wormes. Lyeurgm wiſely confideredintheft, the vivacitic, diligence, courage, and nimble. 
neſſe, that is requiredin furprifing or taking any thing from ones neighbour, and the com. 
mode which thereby redoundeth to-the common wealth, that every man heedeth more 
curiouſly the keeping of that which ishis owne : and judged, that by this twofold inſtitu. 
on to aſſaile and to defend, much good was drawne for military diſcipline ( which was the 

-neitall Science and chicte vertue, whercin he would enable thatnation)of greater reſpe& 
ad more conſideration, then was the diſorder and injuſtice of prevailing and taking other 
mens goods. Dienifie the tyrant offcred Platoarobe made afterthe Perſian faſhion, long, 
damagked and perfumed : But he refuſed the ſame, ſaying, that being borne a man, he would 
not willingly pt-0n a womans garment : But Ariftipppus tookeit, with this anſwere, that no ger. 
went conld corrapt « chaſte minde. His friends reproved his demiſlneſle, in being folutle 
offended, that Dioniſaw had ſpittenin his face. Tut cut (faid he) FiBers ſuffer themſelves i be 
waſhex over head and eares, td get a gudgion. Diogenes waſhing of coleworts for his dinner, 
ſceing him paſſe by, faide vnto him, 1f thow conldeft live with coleworts, thow wonldeſt not cours 
and faune vpen atyrant 3 to whom Ariſiippms replied If tho coldeſt ve among men, thes 
woulaleft not waſh coleworts. See here how, reaſon yeeldeth «pop: to diverſe effeRts. It is 
a pitcher with two cares, which a man may take hold-on, either by therightor left hand, 

Firg. Em.lib.3 m=—bellumo terra hofÞita portas, 

559 Bello armantar equi,bellum bec armenta minantur : 

Sed tamenydem olim curru ſuccedere ſets 
DO naarnpedes,f frena ingo concoraia ferre, 
pes eff pacrs. 
O ſtranger-harb'ring land, thou bringſt vs warre; 
Stecd's ferve for warre; | 
Thelc heard's doe threaten jarre. 
Yet horſes crſt were wont to drawe our waines, 
And harneſt matches bearc agreeing raines ; 
Hope1s hereby thatwee, | 
In peace ſhall well agree. 

Solow being 1mportunednot to ſhed vaine and bootlesteares for the death ofhis ſonne 
That's the reaſon (anſwered hee) 1 may more inſtly ſhed them, becauſe they are booteleſſe and 
vaie. Socrates his wite, exaſperated hir griefe by this circumſtancez Good Lord (faideſhe) 
how wniuſily dee theſe bad iudges put men to death! What? Wonldeſt thon rather they ſhonld exe- 
cute them wſtly? Replide he to hic. Itis afaſhion amongſt vs tohave holes ava inour 
cares: the Greckes held it for a badge of bondage. We hide our ſelves when we will enjoy 
our wives : The Indians doe it n open view of all men. The Scithians were wont to facti- 
fice ſtrangersin their Temples, whereas inother places Churches are SanRuaries forth 

Inde furor valgi,quod namina vicinorum | 
Odit quiſque locus cum ſoles credat habends; 
= Deos quos ipſe cohit. 
he vulgar hereupon doth rage, becauſe 
Each place doth hate their neighbours ſoveraigne lawes, 
And onely Gods doth deeme, 
Thoſc Gods themſclucs clitceme. 

I have heardt reported of a Iudge, who when he met with any ſharp confliſt betweene 
Bartolu and Bakdon or with any cale admitting contariety jvas wont to write in the mary] 
of his booke,e F queition for aninhichiaofoaberche truth was ſo entangled, and dil 
putable,that in{uchacaſe he mighcfavour which party he ſhould thinke good . There was 
no want butofſpirit and ſufficiency he ſet not every where h his books, 4 Oneſfion 
fer« friend. The Advocates and of our time find im all cafes byaſes too-100-maP), 
to firthem wherethey thinke T'o ſo mfinite a ſcience depending on the authority of 
ſo many opinions,and offo arbitrary a ſubjeCt;t cannot be, but that an exceeding confubon 
of judgements wult ariſe. Therare very few procefies to decre,butthe Lawicrs adviſes " 
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on them wili be found to differ : What one company hath judged,another will adjudge the 
contrary,and the very ſame will another time change opinion; Whereof wee ſee ordinatic 
examples by this licence , which woonderfully blemiſhahtheanthoritie and luſtre of 64x 
Law,never to ſtay vpon one ſentence,but torunfrom one toan other Tudge, to decide 6ne 
ſamecaſe. Touching the liberty of Philoſophicall opinions, concerning vice and vertue, 
it is a thing needing nogreatextenſion,and whetin are found many adviſes, which wereber- 
tcr vnſpoken,then publiſhed to weake capacities. eArcefiltw was wont to ay, thatin pail- 


JiardiZe,it wasnot worthy conſideration, where,on what fide,and howitwas done. Ft ob{ces (i rc ov... 
nas voluptates,ſt natura requiri ,non genere,aut laco,aut ordine ſed forma, atate, figtera metiendas fiir mul. , 


Epicurus putat. Ne amores quidem ſanttos a [apieme alienos eſſe arbitrantur. © neramiu ad quem 
v/que etatem invenes amands int.Obſcene pleaſures f nature require them, the Epicure eſtevnier'y 
not to be meaſured by kinde, place,or order;but by forme,age, and faſhion. Nor apthrhe thmnke that 
holy lowes ſonld be ſtrange from awilſe man. Let ws then queitiontowhat yearer yoorg folkmay be 
beloved. T heſe two laſt Stoicke-places,and vponthis purpoſe,the reproch of Diopat chute 
Plato himſelfe,ſhew how many cxceſlive licences, and out of common vſe, foundeſt Philoſys: 
phic doth tolerate. Lwes take their authority from poſſeſſion and cuitome:It 1s dangerous tore« 
duce them to their beginning: In rowling on,they twell,and grow greater and grcater, as do 
our rivers: follow them vpward,vnto their ſourſe, & you ſhall find them buta bubble of w4- 
ter,ſcarſe to be diſcerned, which in gliding-on (weileth fo proud,& gathets ſo nwch (trenoch. 
Behold the auncient conſiderations, which have given the firſt moticnto this famous tc r4 
rent,ſo full of dignitie,of honour and reyerence,you ſhall findethem ſol:ght and weake, that 
theſe men which will weigh all and complaine ofreafon,, and who receive nothing, yppon 
trult andanthority, itis no wonderif their judgements are often far-diſtant from common 
judgement. Men that take Natures firſt image for apatternc,it is no maryale; ifin moti of 
thar opinions, they mille the common- beaten path. As for cxample ; few amongſt them 
would have approved the forced conditions of our mariages,and moſt of them would bave 
had women in community,and without any private reſpe&. They refuſed 611 ceremonies: 
Chryſpp#4 {aid , that ſome Phyloſophers would in open view of all men ſhew a dozen of 
tumbling-tricks,yea without any ſloppes or breeches, for a doſen ofolives. He would hard 
ly have perſwaded Clithenes to refule his fare daughter eAgari#ta to Hipoclides, bicaule he 
had ſeene him graft the forked tree in hir vpon'a table. Ierrecles fomewhat indiftreetly, as 
he was diſputing in his ſchoole,in preſence of his Auditorie [ct a fart, for ſhame whercof he 
afterward kept his houſe,and could not be drawen abroad,vntill uch t:me as C#ates went to 
viſite him,who to his perſivaſions and reafons (adding the example of his liberty) beg1n to 
fart avie with him, & removed this ſcruple from off his conſctence:and moreover, wonne 
him from'the Peripathetike Set, more civill,to be of the Stoyke Se,morefree, which vato 
that cimec he had foliowed. That which we call civility, not to dare todoethat openly, which 
among{t vs is both lawful & honeſt, being donein fecret,they termediolly: And to play the 
Wily Foxe, in concealing and difclaiming what nature,cuſtome and our deſire pubiiſh and 
roclanne of our ations, they d:emed tobeavice. And thoughtita ſuppreſſing of Yen 
far mylterics,to remove them from out the private veltry of hir Temple, and expoſe them 
to the open view ofthe people. And that to draw his ſports from out the Curtines, was to 
looſe them. Shame © a matter of ſome conſequence,{, oncealing,re/ervation and circumsþettion are 
parts of eſtimation, T hat, ſenſuality vader the make of Vertue did very ingenioully procure 
notto be proſtitited in the midlt of high waies,not trodden vpon,and ſcene by the common 
ſort; alleadging the dignity and commoditic other wonted pngainied nds jr ſome ay, 
that to forbid and remoove the common brothel-hovſes, is not only co ſpread whoredome 
every where,which only was alottcd tothole places, but allo to incite idle & vagabond men 
to that vice, by reaſon of the difficulty. . 
Machu es eAufidie qui vir (,orvine fuiftt, 
Rivalufurrat qui tus gle vir eſt. 
Car akenaplacet tibi,que tua non placet vxor? 
Nungquid ſecuru non poter arrigere? 
Thus experience is diverſified by athouſand examples, b 
' Nultres in Orbe fuit tota,qui tangere vellet 
Uxorem gratis (eculiane tuam, | h 
Dum lic.it:ſed nunc poſits cuftedabus tngens —— Turba 
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Tarbafuturorum 
A Phyloſopher being taken with the 


dey, { blu 
| DgolGoike, Nu Lippos 
__embracements 


preees toſecre 


motons,to maintanethe 
whar ſhame had forced and 
' infightof. 
Col tht hed am why 
ted high way,he madeanſwere,/t « becanſe [aw th _ 1 a frequen. 
Philoſophers Women, which medled with he 1 pay pris ala The 
any diſcretion meddle with their bodies: And (rates had never received H; . = without 
fellowſhip,but ypon condition, tofollow all the cuſtomes and faſhions FF ond ia into his 
Phy lolophers ſet anextreame rate on vertuczand rejeRed al other diſciplines,ex =—_ mon 
— —_— wy wo rt, 19Y _— the Soveraigne authority to the en og 
9 Gyr Wes: re h : 
moderation,and preſervation of ans Airackes GG any OO the 
ect bur ne ce and pling tot bc and a Orecrotedinhi 
othoſethat ſee it above Water, and ſuch-lik PTY 
foundin fomefubje&tsz argued that al ſubjeRts 405i _— ear + 2a whichare 
and that, there was ſome kinde of bitterneſſe inthe wine, which had Cllrs Ong 
umn alin Ore acne coke quay bring raono hm har 
: 0 ings elſe. Which implieth,thatall1s in all thi 
quencenothing in :for,efther nothing is,or all is. Thi DIN) ings,and by conſe- 
Epeeocmeſane arte nota ocknccoogecater ieght read ha 
er or ſweete, but mans wit dinthewridings which h O + Oit- 
_—_ —_—_— o_ ny | me) ey ck ug Fge vn 
errors fallhoods,and lies have bin madeto proceed from-it? | 
ent ne nem rr The 
Hs . uch errours w! fr je1 n: gt 
words interpretation:a man of worth, urronn/wh..r —_— po - =_ "5 "chef w 
(wherein he was overwhelmd) philoſophers {tone,alcaged at laft "Sh G ay : wr 4 - 
charge ir lr (erhea which (he ſaid)he had at firſt wired 17 wr & > - 
Large Ort ce(for he is a man ofthe Eccleſiaſtical —— 
& mi n of them,wasnot only * many a very fly eopkodio rar: _ foi 
eo pr ano roy emer wt ere 
prognoſticator;fhe have burthisauthority thatany one wi but vourfaſetoreade him ove, 
_ andcuriouſlyto ſcarchallthe infoldings &luſtres ofhis words bats (hal! op rh 
| whathepleaſeth,asthe Sibilles. There are ſo many meanes of utamen hal maketumizy 
beirflat-ling fide-ling,or edge-ling,but aningeni y meanes of interpretation,that it is hard, 
EO ACE raR, hel pad 
meayre,that will fithis turne. Thereforeis a cl ; ah 
| le foundin(o frequent andancient cuſtome. Thatthe A bac Fepog =. 
lure,and bufie poſterityto himiſelfe, which not only the hfficercy bur hecafat __ 
kind? ineas much or more. As for other matters,let hin beit ©: te - 
for ag" ſhew himſcife ſomewhat obſcure and diverſe iti TU EY 
A number of ſpirits fifting,and tofling him-over End ial ons ode 
FR "Ho ther acco or collaterally,or contrary to his Ae all eand w eſun ; 
« He ſhall ſee himſelfe enriched by th his owne,all which ſhall doc him cre- 
tis that,which / the meanes of his Diſcples,as the Grammer Schoole 
br Which hath made many things ofnothin if th 
ought divers bookes in credite, and charged S th all g.to paitc very currant,that ha 
fired: oneſclfe famething, admitting tho rae ſorts of matter , that any hath butde- 
and divers confiderations, as it beſt leaſoth vs. Is a thouſand,and as many Es 
it polible;that ever Homer meant a « . 
| c 
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which ſome make him to have meant. And that heoproſtrated himſdlle to ſo many, and (o 
ſeverall ſhapes,as, Divines, Lawyers,Gaptains,Philoſophers & al ſorts of peoplexiſ,whitch, 


how diverſly and contrary ſocver it boy they treate of fciences,do notwithl anding wholy re. 


lic yponhim,& referthem-ſelves vatohim;as a Generall-Maiſterfor all offices,works (cien- 


 ces;& tradeſmen & an vniverſal counſellor inal enterpriſes? wholoeverhath hadneedofO« 


races or Pred1ions, & would apply them rohimſa!fe, hath found themin him or his par- 
poſe. Anotable man,& a good fnd ofmine, would make cnemarvelto heare what ſtrange 
{ar- tetcht conceites, and admirable affinities, in favorof our religion, hemaketh torderive 
from him; And can hardly be drawn from this opinion;butthat Ln Homer: 1atent & 
meaning(yet is Homer ſo familar vnto him;as I thinkeno man of ourageis better acquain- 
ted with him.) And what he findesin favor ofour religion, many ancientiearned:men; have 
found in favor of theirs. See how 'Plarois tolled and turned over, every man endevoring 
troapply him to ts purpoſe, giveth him:what conſtruction he hiſt. Hes wreſtrd &iinſerted 
to allnew-fangled opinions, thatthe world receiveth' or allowerh ofyiand according tothe 
differcnt courſe of ſubjeRs is madetoberepugnant ynto himſelfe. Þvery one according to 
his ſenſe makes him to diſavowe the cuſtomes that were lawfullim his'daies, in afinuch as 
they are valawfull in theſe times. All which is very lively and: ſtrongly maintained; accor- 
ding as the wit and learning of the interpreter is ſtrong and quicke. Vpon the ground which 
Heraclitus had, and that ſentence of his ; that all things had thoſe ſhzperin them , which men 
found mthem. And Democritm out of the very ſame drew a cleane contraric concluſion, 
zdeſt, that /abi*Efs bad nothing at all m them of that which we found mthem; And foraſmuch as 
honny was ſweete to one man, and bitter to another, heeargucd. that honny was neither 
ſwccte nor bitter. The Pyrrhonians would fay, they know not whetherit be ſweete or bit- 
ter,or both,or neither : For,they ever gaine the higheſt point of doubting, The Cyrenayans 
held,that nothing was perceptible outwardly, and onely that was perceivable, which by the 
inward touch or fecling, touched or concerned vs, as griefe andſenſualitie; diſtngwſhing 
neither tiine,nor collours, but onely certaine affeions, that came to vsof them; and that 
man had no other ſeate of his judgement. Protaporasgdeemed, that, tobe trueto all men, 
which to all men ſeemeth ſo. The Epicurians, place all judgement in che ſ:nſes,and in the 
notice of chings, andin voluptuoufnes. Platoes mind was, that the judgement of truth, and 
truth it ſeife drawne from opinions and ſenſes, belonged to the ſpirit, and to cogitation, This 
di(courſe hath drawne me to the conſideration of the ſenſes, wherem conſſteth the greateſi foun- 
dation and trial! of onr ignorance. Whatſoever is knowne,is without all peradventure knowne 
by the facultie of the knower : For, ſincethe judgement commeth fromthe. opcration of 
him that judgeth, reaſon requireth, that he performe and at this operation by his nicanes 
and will, and not by others compulſion: Asit would follow if we knewe things by the force, 
| andaccording tothe law of their efſetice. Now all knowledgeis: addrefled into vs by the 
ſcnſes,they are our maiſters : 6 
OO n— Cid 

Proxima fert humanum m pettus templaque ments : 

Whereby a way for credit lead's well-linde 

Into mans breaſt and temple of his minde. ? | 
Science begins by them & in them is reſolved. After all, we ſhould knoweno more then a 
None, vnles we know, that there is, ſound ſmel,light,ſavor,meaſure,weight,ſoftnes,hardnes, 
ſharpnes,colour ſmoothnes,breadth and depth. Behold here theplatforme of all the frame, 
and principles of the building of all our knowledge. And according to ſonie, ſcience is no- 
thing elſe, but what is knowne by the ſenſes . Wholoever can forcemeto contradift my ſcn- 
ſes,hath mefaſt by the throate,and can not make me recoyle one foot backward. The ſenſes 
_ arethe beginning and end of humane knowledge. | 
Inveries prims ab ſenſibus eſſe creatam 
Notttiam veri,neque ſenſws poſſe refelh. 
D nid maiore fide porro quam ſenſns baberi 
Debert? © 


You ſhall finde knowledge of the truthat firtwas bred 
Fromour firſt ſenſes nor can ſenſes be miſle-led, 
What,then our ſcnſcs, ſhould 
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+ Ataribnte as tle as may be vntothern, yet muſt this ever be granted them,that all our; 

Nruftionisadrefſed bytheir means & intermiſſion. Cicero faith,that Chry/ppy, Sox ay 
to abatethepower of his ſenſes, andoftheir vertue, preſented contraric arguments ow him 
{dfr;and fo vehement oppolitions, that he cauld not ſatisfic himſelfe. Whereupon Carne. 


ader (who deferided the contrarie part) boaſted, that he vſcd the very ſame weapons nd 


words of (bry/ipp#s©0.combate ag; ioſt him; and therefore cried out vpon him. 0h »u(+,. 
rable man'thme owne ftrength bak falledtbee. There is no greater abflrdivie in our _ 
ment .then to maintaine, that fire heateth not, that light ſhineth nor, that in yron there is ne;. 
ther weightnor firmenes,which are notices our ſenſes bring vnto vs: Nor beliefe or ſcience 
1m man;that may be comparcd vnto that, in certaintie. The firſt conſideration 1 have vpon 
the ſenſes ſubjeR,s, that Imake a queſtion, whether man be provided of all naturall ſenſes 
or no. [ee divers creatures, that livean entire and perfeR life, ſome without fi oht,and With 
without hearing; who knoweth whether wee alſo want cither one, two, three, or 
ſenſes more? For, if we want any one, our diſcourſe cannot . diſcover the want or defeq 
thereof. Iris the ſenſes priviledge, to bethe extreame boundes of our perceiving, There 
1s nothing beyond them, that may ſtcade vs todiſcover them: No one ſenſe can diſco- 
ver another. s 

Anpoterunt oculos aures reprebendere gn anres 

Tatluan hunc porretaltlum ſapor arguet ors, 

An confatabunt nares,oculive revincent? 

Can eares the eyes,or can touch reprehend 

T heeares,or ſhal mouths-taſte the touch amend? 

Shall our noſeit confute, 

| |  Oreyes gainſt diſpute ? 
T hey all make the extreameſt ine of our facultie. 
[eorſum cuique poreſtas 

Drviſa ef, ſua v1 cuique eff. 

To each diſtinRly might 

\ Is ſhar'de,cach hathit's nght. 

Itis impoſſible to make a man naturally blind, to conceive that heſeeth notz impoſſible 
to make hm defire to ſee,and ſorrow his defe&t. Therefore ought we not to take aſſurance, 
that our minde is contented and fatisfied with thoſe we have, fecing it hath not wherewith 
to feelehir owne maladie,and perceive hirimperfefion,if it be in any. It is impoſſible totell 
that blinde man any thing, either by diſcourſe, argumentor ſimilitude, that lodgethany ap- 
prckenſion of lighir, collour, or fightin hisimagination. There is nothing more backward, 
that may puſh the ſenſes to any evidence. T he blind-borne,which we perceive defireto lee, 
it is not to ynderſtand what they require; they havelearn't of vs, that ſomething they want, 
and ſomething they defireNhat1s in vs, with the effe&s & conſe equenſes thereof, which they 
call good : Yet wot not they what it 18, nor apprehend they it neare or farre. 1haveſcene 
a Gentleman ofa good houſe, borne blinde,atleaſt blindeinfuch an ave,that he knowesnot 
what = is; he vnderſtandeth fo little what he wanteth, that as we doe, he vſcth words 
facting fight, and applieth them after a manner onely proper and peculiar to him clfe. A 
child being brought before him, to whom he was godfather, taking him in his armes, he 
ſaid, good Lord whatafine child this is! it is a goodly thing to ſee him: What a cheerefull _ 
countenance he hath, how prettily he looketh. Hee will ſay as one of vs. This hall hatha 
faire proſpe&: Ttis very faire weather : The Sunne ſhines deare. Nay,which is morezbc- 
cauſe hunting hawking, tenniſ-play, and ſhuting at buts are our common ſportes and exer- 
ciſes (forſo he hath heard)his minde will be fo affetedynto them and he will ſo buſie him- 
ſelfe about them, thathee will thinke to have as great an intereſt in them, as any of, and 
ſhew himſelfe as earneſlly paſſionate, bothin liking and diſhiking them as any elſe; yet doth 
he conceiveand receive them but by hearing, Tf he bein a fairechampian ground, where 
he => ride, they will tell him, yonder is a Hare (tarted, or the Hare is killed, hee 1s as bubily 
earneſt of his game, as he heareth others tobe, thathave perfeR fight. Give hima ball, bee 
takesitin thelefthand, andwith the right ſireckes it away with his racket; Ina pr he 
ſhutcs at randome; andis well pleaſed with what his mentell him,beit high or wi choke 

| nNoWcs 
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knowes whether man-kind commit as great a folly, for want of ſome ſenſe, and that by this 
d:fauit, the greater part of the viſageof jirigsbe concealed fromvs? Who knowes whe. 
ther the difficulties we firid in fundrie of Natures workes, proce:de thence ? And whether 

divers effects of beaſts, which exceede our capacitie, are produced by the facultic of ſome 
ſenſe,that we want? And whether ſome of them, have by that mane a filler and more per- 


; fedt life then ours? We ſeize onan apple wel-nigh with all ourſenſes : We finde rednes, © 


ſ\moothnes,odor and {weetnes init ; befides which,it may haveother vertues, cither binding 
or reſtritive, to which we haye no ſenſe to be referred.” Theproprietics which inman 
things we call ſecret, asin the Adamaneto drawe yron, is it not likely there ſhould be ſen- 
ſitme faculties in nature able to judge and' perceive them, the want whereof breedeth in vs 
che 1gnorance of the true eſſcnce offuch things *Teis happily ſomeparticular ſenſe that vnto 
Cockes or Chanticleares difcovereththe morningand midnight Hhoure, and mooveth them 
to crowe : That teacheth a Hen, before any vſe or experience, to feare a Hawke, and not 
a Goole or a Peacocke,farre greater birds : That warneth yong chickins of the hoſtile qua- 
litie which the Cat hath againſtthem, and notto diftruſt a Dogs to ſtrut and arme them- 
ſclves againlt the mewing of the one (in ſomefort a flattering and milde voyce) and not a- 
oain{t the barking of the other(aſnarling & quarrelovs voice: )that inſtrufteth Rats, Waſps, 
and Emmets,cv*r to chuſe the beſt cheeſe andfrute; having never taſted them before : And 
that addreſſeth the Stag, the Elephant, and the Serpent, to theknowledge of certaine herbs 
and ſimples, which, being ether wounded or ficke, have the vertne to cure them. There is 
no ſence but hath ſome great domination,and which by his meane affordeth not aninfinite 
number of knowledges. If we were to report theinteligence of foundes, of harmony and 
of the voyce, it would bring anmimaginable confufion to Al thereſt of our learning and 
ſcience. For,beſides what is tyed to the proper effc@ofevery ſenſe, how many arzuments, 
conſequences afid concluſions draw wevnto other things, by comparing one ſenl: to ano- 
ther? Leta skilfull wiſe man butimagine humane nature ts be ongjinally produced without 
fight and d:ſcourſe, how much ignorance and trouble ſuch a defe&t would bring vnto him, 
and what obſcurity and blindnefſe in our minde : By that ſhall we perceive, how much the 
privation of one, or two,or three ſuch ſenſes,(if there be any in vs)doth import vs about the 
knowledge of truth. We have by the conſultation & concurrence of our five ſenſes formed 
one Verity, whereas peradventure there was required the accord & conſent of eight or ten 
ſenſes,and their contibution,to attaine a perſpicuous inſight ofhir, and ſec her in hertrue ecſ- 
ſence. Thoſe Sets which combate mans ſcience, do principally combate the ſameby the 
yncertainty and feeblenes of our ſences: For, ſince by their meane and intermiſſion al know- 
I:dee comes vnto vs,ifth:y chaunce to miſſe in the report they make vnto vs,if eyther they 
corrupt or alter that, which from abroade they bring vnto vs,ifthe light which by them is 
tranſported into our ſoule bee obſcured in the pafſage, wee have nothing' elſeto holde 
by. From this extreame difficultie are ſprung all theſe fantazies, which everie Subje&t 
containeth , whatſoever weefinde init ; That it hath not what wee ſuppoſe to finde in 
it : And that of the Epycurians, which is , that the Sunneis no greater than our fight 
dooth judge it, KT 

Duicquid id eft hils fertur matore figura, 

Duam noſtris ocults quam cernimu eſſe videtur. 

What erc it bet in no greater forme doth paſlc, 

T hen to our eyes, which it behold,it ſeeming was. 
that the apparances,which repreſent a great body,to him thatis neare vnto them, & amuch 
lefler to him that is further from them, are both erue; | 

\ Nec tamen hic oculis falks concedimus hitum : 

Proinde anims vitium tec ocults adfingere nol. 

Yet graunt wenotin this oureyes Lav or blind, 

Impute not then to eyes this error of the mind. 
and reſolutely, that there is no deceit inthe ſenſes : That a man muſt ſtand to their mercie, 
and elſewhere ſecke reaſons to excuſe the difference and contradiAtion we find in them;yea 
nven: all other vntruths, and raving conceites (fo farre comerhey) rather then accuſe the 
ſenſes. 751490744 (wore, that howſocyer he wikedor turned his eyes, he could never per- 
cave the light of the candle to double; And that this ſeeming proceeded from the vice of 0+ 
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:non andnot from theinſtrument. Of allabſurdities,themoſt abſurd amongſt the Ep; 
[aro difcrorrenhelo ce andefle of theſenſes, | | at 


Proinde quod in quoque eſt his viſum tempore;vernm eſt. 
Et ſinon potuit ratu0 dſſoluere canſam, 
or ty Cur 14 que fucrint tnxtm quadrata,procut (nt 
-- Fiſaroumda: tamen preſlat rationis egentens 
| Reddere mendoce canſas virinſque figure, 
 Oudm manibus manifeſiaſuis emitere quoguan, 
. Etwiolare fidem primam, & corvelteretota © 
Fundamenta,quibus nixatur vita ſalu/que. 
Non modo enim ratio ruat omnis vita quogue ipſa 
Concidat extemplonifi credere ſenſibus axſir, 
Precipue/que locos vitare,& cetera que ſit 
In genere hoc fugienda. | 
Whatby theeyes isſeene at any time,is true, 
Thoughthe cauſe Reaſon could not render of the view, 
Why what was ſquare at hand,a farre-oft ſeemed round, 
-- Yetitmuch better were,that wanting reaſons ground 
The cauſes of both formes we harp-on,but not hit, 
Thenletflipfrom our hands things cleare, and them omut, 
And violate our firſt belicfe,and raſhly rend 
All choſe ground-works, whereon both life and health depend, 
For not alone all reaſon falls, lifelikewiſe muſt 
Faile out of hand,vnicſſe your ſenſes you dare truſt, 
And break-necke places,and ll other errors ſhunne, 
From which we in this kinde moſt carefully ſhould runne. 

This deſperate and (olitcle-philolophicall counſell,repreſents no other thing, but that hue 
mane ſcience cannot be maintained but by vnreaſonable,fond & mad reaſon; yetis it better, 
that man ſe itto prevalle , yea & of all other remedics elfe how fantaſticall ſocver they be, 
rather th:n ayow his necef[ayie fooliſhnes : So prejudiciall and diſadvantageousa veritic hee 
cannot avoyde, but ſenſes muſt neceſſarily be the ſoveraizne maiſters of his knowledge: 
But they are vncertaine andfalfifiable to all circumſtaunces : There, muſt aman ſtriketo 
theyimolt of his power, and if hisjuſt forces faile him (as they are wont) to vic and employ 
obſtinacietemeitic and impudencie. If that which the Epicurians affirme, be true, that is 
tolay, we have no ſcience, whether the apparances of the ſenſes be falſe, and that whichthe 
Stoiks ſay,that itis alſo true,that the ſenſesapparances are ſo falſe, asthey can producevsno 
ſcience: We wil conclude at the charges of theſe two great Dogmatiſt Secs, that thereisno 
ſci:nce. Touching the crror and vncertaintic of the ſenſes operation, a man may ſtore him- 
ſelfe with as many examples as hee pleaſeth, ſo ordinarte are the faults and deceits they vic 
towards vs. Ani theecchoing or reporting of a valley,theſound of a T ruwpetſcemeth to 
found before vs,which commeth a mile behinde vs. 

Extante/que procul mealo de gurgute montes 
liaem apparent longe dtverſilicet. | 
Et fugere ad pappim colles campique videntur 
105 4g1mms propter navin. 
vbin medio noby equus acer obheſit 
Flumne, equi corpus tranſver/um ferre widetur 
Vis, madves [um flumen comrudere raptim. 
And hilles,which from the maine far- off to kenning ſtand, 
Appcare all one,though they farrediſtant be at hand. 
| Andhilles and fields docſecme ynto our boteto fly, 
Which we drive by onr bote as we doepaſlle thereby. 
Whenin midſt of a ſtreamea ſtately Horſedoth ſtay, 
The ſtream's orethwarting ſeems his body crolle tolway, 
And ſwiftly gainſt the ſtreametothruſt him th'other way. 
Toroulea bullet vnder the fore-fingerthe midlemoſt being put over-it,a man muſt wy | 
| MUucy 
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muchenforce himlclfe, to affirme thereis but one , ſo aſſuredly dooth oiir ſenſe preſent vs 


to. That the ſenſes doe often maiſter our diſcourſe,and force it to receive i which 
he knoweth and judgedth to be falle, it is dayly ſeene. I leavethe ſenſe och hath 
his funAions neerer, more quicke and fubſtantiall, and which by the effeR of the griefe or 


paineit bringsto the body doth ſo often confound and re-enverſe all theſe y Stoicall - 


reſolutions, and enforceth him, who with all reſolution hath eſtabliſhed this ogma or do- 
Arine in his minde, to crie out his belly aketh, and that the cholike,as every other fickeneſſc 
or paine, Sa thing indifferent, wanting power to abate any thing of Soveraigne good or 
chiefe felicitic, wherein the wiſe manis placed by his owne vertue. There «no beert {0 de- 
miſſe, but the rattlmg ſound of a. drumme, or the clang of a trumpet, will rowe2 and enflame; nor 
minde [o harſh and flerne, but the ſweeteneſſe and harmonie of muſikg, will moove and tickley nov a- 
#7 /onle ſo chittiſh andſiubborne, that hath not a feeling of ſame reverence, in confidering the clowdy 


vaſtitie and gloomie canapies of our churches , the eze-pleaſing drverfitio of ornaments, and orderly . 
order of oxr ceremomes and hearing the devout and religions ſound of onrOrgens the moderate fin. 


phoniall, and heavenly harmonie of our voices : Even thoſe that enter into them with an obflie 


nate will aud contemning minde, have ia their heart a feeling of remorce, of chilneſſe, and horrour, © 


that puts them into 4 certaine diffdence of their former opiniom.” Asfor me, I diſtruſt mime 
owne ſtrength, to hearc with a ſettled minde ſome of Horace or Catallnr verſes ſung witha 
ſufficiently well tuned voice, vttered by, and proceeding from a faire, yong,and hart- alluring 
mouth. And Zeno had reaſon to fay,that the voice was the flower of beauty.Some have gone 
aboutto make me believe, that a man, whom moſt of vs French men know, in repea' 

certaine verſes he had made, had impoſed vpon me, that they werenotſuch in writing, as in 
the aire, and that mine eyes would judge of them otherwiſe then mine cares : ſo much 
credite hath pronuntiation to givepriſe and faſhion to thoſe workes that paſſe her mercie: 
Whereuppon Philoxenus was not to be blamed, when hearing one to give an ill accent 
to ſorne compoſition of his, heetooke in a rage ſome of his pottes orbrickes, and brea- 
king them, trode and trampled them vnder his feete, ſaying vnto him, 1 breake and trample 
what is thine, even 4s thow mangleſt and marreſt what i mine. Wherefore did they (who with 
an vndanted reſolve have procured their owne death, becauſe they would not fee the blow 
or ſtroke comming) turne their face away? And thoſe who for their healths ſake cauſe them- 


ſelves to be cut and cauterized, cannot endure the ſight of the pre Tn, 7 inſtru- 


ments and workes of the Chirurgjon, but becauſe the ſight ſhould haveno / gr of the paine 
or ſmart? Are nottheſe fit examples to verifie the authoritie, which ſenſes have over diſ- 


courſe? We may long-enough know that ſuch a ones lockes or flarig-treſſesare borrowed 


ofa Page,ortakenfrom ſome Lacky,that this faire ruby-red came from Spame,& this white- 
neſle or ſmoothnes from the Ocean ſea: yet muſt ſight force vs to find, and deemethe ſubjeR 
more lovely and more pleaſing, againſt allreaſon.For, in that chere is nothing of it's owne, 
eAufermmur cults genmeis, auroque teguntur 
Crimina, pars minima eff ip/a puella ſui. 
Sepe vbiſit quod ames imter tams multa requiras: 
Decypit hec occulos e/Egide, dives amor, 
We are miſle-led by ornaments,what is anuſſe 
Gold and gemmes cover, leaſt part of her ſelfe the mayden is. 
Monegſt things ſo many you may aske, where your love hes, 
Richloveby this Gorgonian ſhield deceiyes thine eyes. 
How much doe Poets aſcribe vnto the vertue of the ſenſes, which make Narciſm to haye 
evenfondly loſt himſelfe for the love of his ſhadow? 
| (untlaque miratur, quibss eft mirabils iſe, 
. Se cupit imprudens, & qui probat, ipſe probatur, 
Dn petitur : pariterque accendit Cf ard, 
He all admires, whereby himſelfeis admurable, 
Fond he, fond ofhimſelfe, to himſelfe amiable, 
He, that doth like, is lik't, and while he doth defire; 
|  Heisdefired, at once he burnes and ers on fire. 
and Pigmaleons wits ſo troubled by the impreſſion ofthe light of his yvory ſtatue that he 1o- 
vethand ſerves it, asifithad life: _ 
O/cnia 
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T he ſecond Booke. 


he Oſcnla dat peddrque pmtar, ſequittirque teneIque, 
ff, +.» Er credintaflis digutos infidere membru, 


Tra / » Et metuit preſſos veniat ne {oor in arts. 


 Hekiſſes,and thinkes kiſſes come againe, 
.: Heſues,purſues,and holds,belceves in vaine, 
| Hisfingers ſhake where he doth touch theplace, 
+ '  Andfeares leſt blacke-and-blew toucht lims deface. 

Let a Philoſopher be put in a Cage made of ſmall and thin-ſet yron-wyre , and haneeq 
on the topof our Ladies Church ſteeplein Pars; he ſhall, by evident reaſon, perceive that 
it isppoſſible hee ſhould fall downe out of it ; yet can he not chuſe (except he haveheene 
brought vpinthe trade of Tilers or Thatchers)but the fight of that exceeding height mygt 
needes dazle his fight, andamazeor turne his ſenſes. For, we have much adoe towarant 
ourſelyesin the bling or battlements of an high tower or ſteeple , it they be battlemented 
and wrought with pillers,and ſomewhat wide one from another, although of ſtone, and ne. 
ver ſoſtrong. Nay ſome there are, that can ſcarcely thinke or heare of ſuch heights. Let, 
beame or plancke be laide actofſe from oneof thoſe tw6 ſteeples tothe other, as big, as 
thicke, as ſtrong,and as broade, as would ſuffice any man to walke ſafely vpon it, thereisno 
Philoſophical wiſedome of fo great reſolution and conſtancie.that1is able to encourage and 
de as vsto march vponit,as we would, wereit belowe onthe ground. I have ſometimes 
made triall of it ypon our mountaines on this ſide of /taie, yet am I one of thoſe that wiinot 
eafily be afrighted with ſuch things, and I could not without horror tomy minde, andtrem. 
bling of legges and thighes endure to looke on thoſe infinit precipiſes and ſteepie downe- 
falles, though I were not ncere the brim, nor any daunger within my length, and more; and 
ynleſſe I had willingly gone to the peril], I could not poſſibly have falne. Where I alſono+ 
ted, that how deepeſoever the bottom were, if but atree,a ſhrub, or any out-butting crave 
ofa Rockepreſcntedit ſelfe vato our eyes, vpon thoſe ſteepic and high Alpes,ſomewhatto 
vphold the fight, and dividetheſame , icdoth ſomewhat caſc and aſſure vs from feare, asifit 
were athing, whichinour fall might cither helpe or vpholde vs : And that we cannot withe 
outſome dread and giddines in the head, ſo much as abide to looke vpon one of thoſe even 
and down-right precipiſes: Yr de/pics ſine vertigine ſimul oculornm animique non poſſi: So as they 
can not looke downe without gidaines. both of eyes and mindes: Which is an evident deceptionof 
the ſight. Therfore was it,that a worthy Philoſopher pulled out his eies,that ſo he might dif- 
charge his ſoule of the debauching & diverting he received by them, and the better & more 


| freely apply himfelte vnto philoſophie. But by this accompt,ize ſhould alſo have ſtopped his 


eares,which(as Theophraſtus ſaid)are the moſt dangerous mſtruments we have to receive vis 
olent and {odaine impreſſions to trouble and alter vs, and ſhould, in the end, have deprived 
himſelte of all his other ſenſes, that is to (ay, both of his being, and life. For,they have thepo- 
werto commaund our diſcourſe and {way our ming : Fi etiam ſepe ſpecie quadam, /epe v9 
cum gravitate & cantibus, ut pellantur anim vehementins:/epe etiam cura  timore. It comes 10 
paſſe, that many times our minds are much mooved with ſome ſhadow qnany tunes with deep-ſouna« 
mg, or ſmging voyces, many times with care andfeare. Phiſitions hold , that there are certane 
complexions , which by ſome ſoundes andinſtruments are agitated even vnto fury. 1 have 
ſcene fome,who without infringing their patience,could not well heare a bone gnawen vn- 
der their table : and weſee few men, but are much troubled at that ſharp,harſh, :nd tecth- 
edoing noiſe that Smiths make in filing of*braſle, or ſcraping of yron and (tcele togethet: 
others will be offended, if they but heare one chew his meate ſomewhat a loude; nav ſome 
wil be angrie with, or hate a man,that either ſpcakes inthe noſe,or rattles in thethroate. T hat 
pyping prompter of Graccxs, who mollified, raiſed; and wound his maiſters voice, whilelthe 
was making Orations at Rowe 3 what good did he, ifthe motion and qualitie of the ſound, 
had not the force to move, and efficagieto alter the auditories judgement ? Veiily, there's 
great cauſe to make ſo much adoc and keepe ſuch a coyle about the conſtancie and firin*- 
nes of this goodly piece, which ſuffers itſelfe to be handled, changed, and turned by the mo- 
tionand accident of fo light awinde. The very ſame cheating and cozening, that ſenſes 
bring to our vnderſtanding, themſelves receive it in their turnes. Our minde doth Ikewile 
take ____ of it, they lie, they cog,and deceive one another avic . What we ſee and hears, 
being 
Et 


g paltionately tranſported by apger,we neither ſec or hearcit asit is. 


T heſecond Booke, 
Et [olem geminum, Cs duphic enders Thebas. © 
Tha _ Sunnes CF | 


And double Thebesare there. . © 
The obj<& which we love, ſecmeth much morefairervnto vs,thenit is ; 
| Multimeads 19itur praves turpt/que videwmus 
Efſe in delitys, ſunmogue in vigere. 
We PS" th ſeethat thoſe, who many waics arc bad, 
And fowle,areyet belov'd,and in chiefe honor had. 
and that much fowler which we loth. To a penſive and hart-grieved mana cleare day ſeems 
gloomie and duskie. Our ſenſes are not only altered, but many tires dulled, by the 
; ofthe mind. How many things ſee we, which we perceive not, if our minde be cither buſted 
, ordiſtrated elſe where? « | | 
in rebus quoque apertic noſcere poſſis, 8id.vob. 
Ss non advertai animum proinde efſe quaſi onem 
T empore ſemote ſuerint longeque remote. 
Ev nin things manifeſt it may beſeene, 
If you marke not,they are,as they had beene 
Actall times ſever'd farre,remooved cleane. _ 
The ſouicſeemeth to retire hur ſelfe into the inmoſt parts,and ammuſeth the ſenſes facul- 
ties: So that both the inward and ontward parts of man arefull of weakenes and falſchood. 
Thoſe which have compared our life vntoa dreame, have happily had morereaſon ſo to 
doe, then they were aware. When we dreame,our ſoule liveth, worketh and cxerciſeth all 
hir faculties even,and as much, as when it waketh; and if more foftly,and obſcurely ; yet ve- 
| relynotſo, asthat it may admitte (6 great a difference, as thereis betweene adarke night, 
and a cleare day: Yeaas betweene a night and a ſhadow : There it ſleepeth, here it ſlum- 
breth : More or lefle,they are ever darkeneſles,yea Chymerian darkeneſles. We wake ſlee- 
ping, and flcepe waking. In my ſleepe I ſeenotſo cleare; yet can [ never finde my walking 
Cleare enovgh, or without dimnes. Sleepe alſo in his deepeſt reſt, doth ſometimes bring 
dreames aflecpe : But our waking is never ſo vigilant, asit may cleerely purge and diſſipate 
the ravings or idle fantazies,which are the dreames of the waking, and worſe then dreames. 
Ourrcaſon and ſoule, receiving the fantaſies and opinions, which ſleeping ſcize on them, 
and authorifing our dreams-aQtions, with like approbation,as it doth the daies. Why make 
wenota doubt,whether our thinking, and our working be another dreaming, and our wa- 
king fone kinde of ſleeping ?If the ſenſes be our firſt judges,it 1s not ours that muſt only be 
called to counſcll : For, in this facultie beaſts have as much (or more) right, as we. It is moſt 
certaine, that ſome have their hearing more ſharpe thea manzothers their ighrothers ther 
ſmelling;others their fecling,or taſte. Democritas ſaid, that Gods and beaſts had the ſenſitive 
fxculties much more perfe then man . Now berweene the effeRt of their ſenſes and ours, 
the difference is extreame. Our ſpettle cleanſeth and drieth our fores,and kilieth Serpents. 
T antaque in his rebus diffantia dſferita/qne eff, 
Ut quod alys cibus eft, alys fuat acre venenum. Lucrl.4.64%, 
Sepe etemm ſerpens hominus contatla ſalts, 
Diſperit,ac ſeſe mandendo conficit ip/a. 
There is ſuch diſtance, and ſuch difference m theſe things, 
As what to oneis meate, t'another poiſon brings. | 
Forofta ſcrpent touche with ſpittle of a man 
| Doth die,and gnaweit ſelfe with fretting all he can. 

Whae qualitic ſhall we give vato ſpettle, either according to vs, or according to the Ser- 
pent? By which two ſenſes ſhall we verifie it's true eſſence, which we ſecke-for? P hnis ſaith, 
that thereare certaine Sea-hares in /ndia,that to vs are poiſon, and we bane to them; ſo that 
wedieif we but touch themz now whether is man or the Hare poiſon ? Whom ſhall we be- 
leeve,cither the fiſh of man, or the man of fiſh? Some quality of the aire infeteth man, which 
nothing at all hurteth the Oxe : Some other the O xe, and not man: Which of the two is 
either intruth,or in nature thepeſtilent qualitie ? Such as are troubled with the yellowe jan- 
diſc, deeme all things they looke vpon to beyellowiſh, which ſeeme more pale and wanto 

then tovs. ; — 
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The ſecond Booke. 


Luridapraterea fat quecungue thentur = 
Arguati. Es | 

And all that jaundis'd men behold, 
They yellow ſtraiteorpaliſh holde. wn : 

Thoſe which are ſicke of the diſeaſe which Phiſicions call Fypoſphragme, which is , fuf. 
fuſion of blood vnder theskin, imagine thatall things they ſee are bloodie and ied: Thok 
humors that ſo change the fightes operation, what knowe we whether they are predomi. 
nant and ordinaric it beaſts ? For,we ſec ſore whole eyes areas yellow as theirs that have 
the jandiſe;others,that have them all blood-ſhotten with rednes.It is likely that the objeQs. 
collour they looke vpon, ſcemeth otherwiſe to them ther-to vs. Which of the two judpe- 
ments ſhall be true? For,itis not ſaid, that the efſence of things, bath reference to man alone 
Hardnes, whitcnes, depth and ſharpneſle, touch the ſervice and concernethe knowledgeof | 
beaſts as well as ours : Nature hath giventhe vie of them to them, as well as to vs.Whenwe 
winke alittle with our cye, we perceivethe bodies we Jooke vpon to ſeeme longer andoue. 
ſtretched. Many beaſts have theireie as winking as we. T his lengthis then happily the tue 
forme of that body,and not that which our cycs giveit, being in their ordinarie ſeate, If ye 
cloſe our eye above things ſeeme double vnto vs, 

Bina lacernarum florentia lumina flamms, 

Et duplices hominun facies, corpora bina. 
Thelights of candels double flaming then ; 
And faces twaine,and bodies twane of men. 

If our cares chanceto be hindred by any thing, or that the paſſage of pur hearing he 
ftop't,we receive the ſound otherwiſe, then we were ordinarily wont. Such beaſts as haye 


heariecares, orthatin liew of an care have buta little hole, doenot by conſequence heae 


what we heare, andreceive the found other thenitis. We ſecatſolemne ſhews orin Thea 
ters, that oppoſing any collourd glafſe betweene our cyes and the torches light, whatſo. 
evcr isin the roomeſeemes or greenc, or yellow, or red yato vs, according to the collour 


Et wulgo facitnt id Intea ruſſaque vela, 

Et ferriginea crems magnts intentatheatris 

Per malos volgata trabeſque termentia pendent : 
 Namgque #bi conceſſwm caveai ſubter 5 omnen 

Scenai fpeciemypatrum matrumque deorimqae 

Inficrunt coguntque ſuo volitare colore, h 

And yellow,ruſler,ruſtic curtaines worke this feate 

In common ſights abroade,where cver skaffolds great 

Stretched on maſts, ſpred over beames,they bang ſtill waving, 

All theſcates circuit there,and all the ſtages braving; | 

Of fathers, mothers,Gods,and allthe circled ſhowe 

They doublc-did:,and in their collours make to flowe. 

Ttis likely, that thoſe beaſts eyes, which we ſee to be of diverſe colours, produce the appa- 
rances of thoſe bodies they looke vpon, to be like their eyes. To judgethe ſenſes: operati- 
on,it were then neceſlary we were Ft agreede with beaſtcs,and then betweene ourſelves; 
which wearenot, but ever-and-anon diſputing about that one ſceth , hearcth or taſteth, 
ſomething to be other,then indeedeit is;and contend as much as about any thing elſe of the 
drvcrſity of thoſe images, our ſenſes reporte vnto vs. A yong childe heareth,ſecth, and fas 
ſteth otherwiſe by natures ordinary rule, then a man of thirtie yearesz and he otherwilc then 
another of threeſcore. The ſenſes are to ſome morcobſcure and dimme, and to ſome more 
open and quicke, We receive things differently, according as they are, and ſecme vnto Vs: 

g5 being then ſo yncertaine, and full of controverſie, it is no longer a wonder ifitbe 
told vs, that we may ayouchſnow to ſceme white vnto vs; but to affirmethatit isineſlence 
andintruth, we cannot warrant our ſelves : which foundation being ſo ſhaken, all the Sci- 
ence inthe world muſt neceſſarily goe to wracke. What? doe our ſenſes themſelves hinder 
oneanother? To thefight a picture ſecmeth to be raiſed aloft, andin the handlingfat? 
Shall wefay thatmuskess pleaſing or no, which comforteth our ſmelling and offendeth our 


taſte? There are Herbs and Ountments, which to ſome parts of the body arc good, and to 
other ſome 


T he ſecond Booke. 
otizerſome buntfull. Home is pleaſing tothe taſte, but vnpleaſing to the Ggke Thoſe 
jewels wrought and faſhioned like fethers or ſprigs, which in impreſes are called, fethers 
without ends, no cye carr diſcerne the bredch of them , and noman warrant himſelfe from 
this deception, that on the one endor fideit groweth not broder and broder, ſharperand 
ſharper, andoon the other more and more narrow, eſpecially being rouled about ones finger, 
when notwithſtanding in handling it ſeemeth aqui bredth,and every where alike. T hoſe 
who to encreaſe and aide their luxury were anciently wont to vſeperſpeRiveor looking 
elaſles, fit to make the objeRt they repreſented, appeare very big and great,that ſothe mem» 
ers they were to vſe,might by that oculare increaſe pleaſe them the more:to whether of the 
two ſenſes yeelded they , either to the ſight preſenting thoſe members as big and great as 
they wiſht them, or to the feeling, that preſented them' little and to be diſdained? Frie our 
ſenſes that lend theſe diverſe conditions vnto ſubjes, when forall that, the ſubjeRs have 
but one? as weſecein the Bread we eate : itis but Bread, butone viing it, maketh bones, 
blood, fleſh, haire, and nailes thereof: | 

Vt cibus in membra attue artus cum diditur onmest 

Diſperi, atque aliam naturam ſufficit ex ſe. 

As mcate diſtributed into the members dies, 

Another natureyetit perriſhing ſupplies. 
The moiſtneſſe which the roote of a tree ſuckes, becomes a trunke,, a leafe and afruite t 
And theaire being but one; applied vnto a trumpet, becommeth diverſe in a thouſand fortes 
offounds. Is it our ſenſes ({ay I) who likewiſe faſhion of diverſe qualities thoſe ſubjeRts, or 
whether they havethemſo and ſuch? And vponthis doubt, what may we conclude of their 
true eſſence? Moreover, ſince the accidents of fickeneſſe, ofmadneſle, or of ſleepe, make 
things appeare other vnto vs,then they ſceme vntothe healthie, vnto the wiſe, and to the wa- 
king. 1s it not likely, that our right ſcate and naturall humours , have alſo wherewith to 
giveabcing vnto things, having reference vnto their condition, and to appropriate them 
coitſclfe, as doe inordinate humours 3 and our health, as capableco give them his viſage, as 
fickeneſle? Why hathnot the temperate man ſome forme of the objeRts relative vnto him- 
ſclfe, as the intemperate: and ſhall not he likewiſe imprint his CaraRter inthem? The diſta- 
Ned impute wallowiſhneſſe vato Wine : the healthie, 900d taſte;and the thirſtie briskneſle, 
relliſh and delicacie. Now our condition appropriating things vnto it ſelfe, and transfor- 
ming them toit's owne humour : weknow no more how things are in ſooth and truthzFor, 
nothing comes unto vs but falſified and altered by or ſenſes. Either the compaſle,the quadrant 
or the ruler are crooked : All proportions drawne by them, and all the buildings ereRed by 
their meaſure, are alſo neceſlarily defefive and imperfeR. The vncertaintic of our ſenſes 
yeelds what ever they produce, alſo vncertaine. 

Denique ut in fabrica, fiprava eſt regula prima, 

Normaque f: fallax reftys regiombus exit, 

Et hibella aliqua ſiex parte claudicat hulum, 

Ommia mendoſt fieri, atque obſtipa neceſſun eſt, 

Prava, cubantia prona, ſupina, atque abſoua tefta, 

Iam ruere vt quedam videantar velle, ruantque 

Prodita iudicys fallacibus omnia prim1s. 

Hic igitur ratto tibirerum prava neceſle eff, 

Falſ[aque ſit falſis quecunque 4 ſenſibus orta eft. 

Asin building ifthe ficſt rule be to blame, ; 

And the decertfull ſquire crre fromright forme and frame, 

Ifany inſtrument want any jot ofweight, 0 ng 

All muſt needes faultic be, and ſtooping in their bcight, EC, 

The building naught, abſurd, vypward and downeward bended, 

Asifthey meantto fall, and fall as they intended;' 

Andall this as betrayde by jvdgements formolt laide. 

Of things the reaſon therefore needes mult faultic bee 
 Andfalſe, which from falſe ſenſes drawes it's pedegree. 

As for the reſt, who ſhall be a competent judge in theſe differences ? As weſaid in con- 


royerfies of religion, that we muſt have a judge cnclined to neither party, and freefrom par- 
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talitie, or affetion, which is hardly to be had among C hriſtans; ſo h-pnethitin this: 
ifhe be old he cannotjudgc of ages ſenſhimſclfc being a party in this controyerſi —_ 7 
he be yoong,halthy, ſicke,ſleeping or waking it is all one : We had neede of ſome bodie 
voyde and exempted from all theſe qualities, that without any preoccupation of judgement 
mightjudge of kele propoſitions asindifferent vnto him: By which accoumptwee ſhould 
 havea Tudge,thatwerenoman. To judge of the apparances that we receive of ſubjeg; Ke 
had ncede have a judicatorie inſtrument:to verifie this inſtrument, we ſhould have demon. 
ſtrationz and to approove demonſtration,an inftrument : thusare wee cyer turnineroung, 
Since the ſenſes cannot determine our diſputation,therſelves being ſo full of vncertaintie 
muſt then be reaſon : And no reaſon can beeſtabliſhed without another reaſcn:then are we 
ever going backe vnto infinity.Our fantaſie doth not apply it ſelf to ſtratige thines, butis 12. 
ther conceived by the interpoſition of ſenſes; and ſenſes cannot comprehend a angeſub. 
je;Nay,not ſo much as their owne paſſions; and fo, nor the fantafie, northeapparanceis 
the ſubjeRs,but rather the paſſions only, and ſufferance of the ſenſe: which paſſion andfub. 
jc Rt are divers things: T herfore who _—_ by apparances, indgeth by a thing different firm, the 
/ubie. And to ſay,that the ſences paſſions,referrethe qualitie of ſtrange ſubjeQs by reſem. 
blance vnto the ſoule : How canthe ſoule and the vnderſtanding reſt aſſured of that reſem.. 
blance,having of it ſelfe no commerce with forraigneſubjcAts? Even as hethatknowesnor 
Socretes , ſeang his pifture cannot ſay thatit reſembleth him. And would a man iudge by 
apparances,be itby allit is impoſlible; for,by their contrarieties and differences they hinder 
one another,as weſce by experience. May it be that ſome choice apparances ruleand dire& 
the others? This choyſe muſt be verified by an other choyſe,the ſecond by a third : and fo 
ſhall we never make an end. In few,there i no conflant exiftence, neither of our being, nor of 
the obiefts. And we, and our judgement,and al mortal things els,do vnceſlantly rowle, turne 
and paſſe-away. Thus can nothing be certainely eſtabliſhed,nor of the one, nor of the 0+ 
ther; both the judging and the judged being in continuall alteration and motion. Wee have 
no communication with being; for every humane nature isever in the middle betweenebe- 
ing borne and dying; giving nothing of it ſelfe but an obſcure apparance and ſhaddow,and 
an yncertaine and weake __ And if perhappes you fix your thoughtto takeit's being; | 
it would be even,as if oneſhould goe about to poyſon the Water: for, ok much the more 
he ſhall cloſe and preſſe that, which by its owne nature is ever gliding, ſo much the more he 
ſhall looſe what he would hold and faſten. T hus, ſeeing all things are ſubjeRto paſſe from 
one change to another; reaſon, which therein ſeeketh areall ſubfiſtance, findes hir ſelfe de- 
ceived, as vnable to apprehend any thing ſubfiſtant and permanent : forſomuch as each 
thing eyther commeth toa being , and is not yet altogether; or begjrineth tody beforcitbe 
borne. Plato ſaid,that bodies had never an exiſtence,but indeede a birth,ſuppoſing thatHo- 
mer would have made the Ocean Father, & Ther Mother ofthe Gods,thereby to ſhew-vs, 
that all things arein continuall motion, change, and variation. As heſaith,a common opini- 
on amongſt all the Philoſophers beforc his timez Only Parmenides excepted,who denied 
any motion to be in thingsof whoſe power he maketh no ſmall accoumpt. Pyrhagors that 
each thing or matter was ever gliding, and labile. The Stoickes affirme , there is no preſent 
time, and chat which we call preſent, is but a conjoyning and aſl embling of future time and 
alt. Heraclutus averreth,that no man ever centred twiſe m one ſameriver. Fpicarmw avow- 
cheth,that who crewhile borrowed any mony,doth not now owe-it: & thathe who yeltcr- 
night was biddep to dinner this day , commeth to day vnbidden; fince they are nomore 
themſelves, but are become others: and that one mortall ſubſtance could not twiſe be found 
in one ſelfe ſtate: for, by the ſodaineſſe and lightneſle of change, ſometimes it waſteth, ando- 
thertumes itre-aſſembleth; now it comes, and now it goes; in ſuch ſort, that hee who be- 
ginneth to be borne, never comesto the perfeftion of being, For, this being borne com- 
mcth neyer toanend, noreyer ſtayeth as being atan end but after the ſee epweree 
continually in change and alteration from one to another. As of mans ſeede , there isfirll 
madea ſhapeleſſefruitinthe Mothers Wombe,than a ſhapen Childe, then bcing out of the 
Wormbe.a ſucking babe,afterward he becommeth aladde,then conſequently a ſtriplin,then 
afull-growne man, then an old man,andin the cnd an aged decrepite man, So thatage and 
ſubſcquent generation goth ever vndoing and waſting theprecedent. 
CMntat enim mundi naturam totins e149, 
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Ex alioque alius ſtatus excipere omnia debet, 
Nec manet ulla ſw ſimilis res,omma migrant, 
Omna commutat natura (F vertere cogit, 
Otth'vniverſall world age doth the nature change, 

And all things from one {tate muſt to anotherrange, 

No onething likeit ſelfe remaines,all things doe paſle, 

Nature doth change, and drive to change,cachthing that was. 

And when wee others do fooliſhlic fearea kinde of death when as wee have already paſt, 
and dayly paſſe ſo many others. For, not only (as Heraclitns (aid) the death of fire is a gene- 
ration of ayre;and the death of ayre, a generation of Water. But alſo we may moſt cvident- 
lyſceitin ourſelves. Theflower of agedieth, fadeth and flecteth, when age comes yppon 
vs,and youth endeth inthe flower of a full-growne mans age: Childehood in youth,and the 
firſt age, dieth in infanſie : and yeſterday endeth in this day, and to day ſhall dy in to mor- 
row. And nothivg remaineth or ever continueth in one ſlate. For toprooveit, ifwe ſhould e- 
ver continue one andthe ſame, how is it then,that now werejoyccat one thing, and now at 
an other? How comes it to paſſe, wee love things contrarie,or we hate them , or we love 
| them, or weblamethem? How Sit that we have different afteRions, holding no more the 
ſame ſence intheſame thought? For,itis not likely, that wichout alteration we ſhould take 
other palſ1ons, and hat admuterh alterations, continneth not the ſame:and if it be not oneſelf 
ſame,thanisitnot: but rather with being all one,theſimpic being doth alfo change,ever be. 
comming other from other. And by conſequence Natures ſencesare deceived and lie falſely; 
taiing what appeareth for whatisz for want of truely-knowing what itis thatis. Butthen 
what 1s it,thatisindeede? That which is eternal,that is to ſay,that, which never had buth, nor 
ever ſhall have end; and to which no time can bring change or cauſe alteration. For, times 
aflceting thing, and which appearcth as in a ſhadow,with the matter ever gliding , alwayes 
fluent, without ever being ſtable or permanenyzto whom rightly bclong theſe termes, Before 
and After:and it Harh beene,or Shall be. Which at firſt teht doth manifeſtly ſhew,that itis 
not a thing,which isfor,it were great ſottiſhneſle,and apparant falſchood, to ſay,th.t that is 
which is not yetin being, or that already hath ccaſed from being . And concerning theſe 
wordes, Preſent, Inftant, Even-now, by which it ſeemes,that eſpecially we vphold and prin- 
_ Gpally ground theinteligence of timezreaſon diſcovering the $92" forthwith deſtroy 
t:for,preſently it ſevereth it aſunder,and dividethitinto future and paſt-time, as willing to 
ſee it neceſlarily parted in two. As much happeneth vntonature, which is mcafured accor- 
ding vnto time,which meaſureth hir:for,no more is there any thing m hir,that remaincth or 
is ſubſiſtent:rather al thin 28 in hirare cither borne,or ready to be borne,or dying.By meanes 
- whereof,it were a ſinne to ſay of God, who is the only that is,that he was or ſhalbe:for theſe 
wordes are declinations,paſlages, or Viciſſicudes of that, which cannot laſt, nor continue in 
being. Wherefore,we muſt conclude;that onely G od is yot according t0 any meaſure of time,but 
according to an immoovable and unmooving etermtie not meaſured by time nor ſubiett to any decli- 
nation, before whom nothing is, nor nothing ſhalbe after nor more new or more recent,but areall be- 
ing:which by oze only Now or Preſent , filleth the Ever, and there is nothing that truly 45, but he 
«lone : Without ſaying,he hath beene,or he ſhalbe,without beginning and ſans ending. To 
this ſo religious concluſion of a heathen man, Iwill only adde this word, taken from ateſti- 
monie of th: ſame condition, for an end of thislong and periode of this tecious dilcourle, 
which might wel furniſh me with endleſle matter.Oh,what «vile and abiett thing is man(ſaith 
he) vnleſſe he rayſe himſelfe above humanitie! Obſerve here a notable] each, and a profitable 
deſirgbut likewiſcabſurde. For,to make the handfull greater than the hand , and theem- 
braced greater then the arme ; and to hope to ſtraddle morethanourlegsleng'h ; isimpoſli- 
ble and monſtrous: nor that man ſhould mount over and above himſclte or humanity; for, 
he cannot ſee but with his owne eies, nor take holde but with his owne:armes. He (hall raiſe 
himſelfe vp, if it pleaſe God extraordinarily to lend him his owing hand. He may elevate 
himſclfe by forſaking and renouncing his owne meanes, andſuffning hingſelfeto be clevated 
and raiſed by meere Heavenly meanes.Itis for our Chriſtian faith, not for his Stoickevertue 
to pretendor aſpire to thus divine Metamorphoſis, or miraculous tranſmutation.* 
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Thethirteenth Chapter. 
Of indging of ethers death, 


Hen we judge of others aſſurance or boldnesin death, which without all perad. 

y y venture,is the moſt rewarkeable ationof humane life, great heedeistoberaken of 
one thing,whichis, that a man will hardly beleeve he is come to thatpoint. Few mengje 
with areſolution, that itis theirlaſt houre : And no where doth hopes-deceiteammuſe ys 
more. She never cecaſcth toring in our cares, that others have beene ſicker, and yet have 
not died; thecaſcis notſo deſperate as it is taken; and it the worſt happen,God hath done 
greater wonders. The reaſon1s,that we make to much accoumpt of ourſelves. It ſeemeth, 
that the generalitie of things doth in ſoine ſort ſuffer for ourannullation, and takes compaſ« 
ſion of our ſtate. Forſomuch asour ſight being altered, repreſents vmto it ſelfe thingsalike; - 
and we imagine, that things faile it, as it doth to them : As they who travell by Sea,to whom 
mountaines,fields,townes, heaven and carth, ſecme to goe the ſame motion,and keepe the 
ſame courſe,they doe : | 

Provehimur portuterreque vrbeſque recedunt. 
We ſayling launch from harbor,and 
Behinde our backes leave townes,leave land. | 

Who ever ſawe olde age, that commended not times paſt, and blamed not the preſent, 

charging the world and mens cuſtomes with hir miſerie,and lowring diſcontent? 
Jamque capht quaſſan! grands [uſpirat arater, 
Et cum tempora temporibu preſentia confert 
Preterits,laudat fortunas ſepe parentu 
ft crepat antiqnum gen vi pretate repletuns. 
The gray-beard plow-man fighs, ſhaking his hoaric head, 
Compares times that are newe, with times palt heretofore, 
Praiſes the fortunes of his father long ſince dead, 
And crakes of ancient men,whole honeſtie was more. 

Weeentraine and carrie all with vs.: Whence it followeth, that wee deeme our deathto 
be ſome great matter, and which paſſeth not ſo eaſily, nor without a ſolemne conſultation 
of the Starres; Tot circa vnum caput twmultuantes Deos. So man 2; Gods keeping a flirre about 
ove en: life, And ſo much the more we thinke it, by how much more we price outlelyes. 
What? Should ſo much learning and knowledge be loſt with ſo great dommage, without 
the Deſtinies particular care?A ſoule ſo rareand exemplar,coſts it no more to be killed then 
a popular and vnprofitableſoule ? T his life,that covercth ſo many others,of whom ſo many 
other lives depend,that, for his vſc poſleſleth fo great a part of the world, and filleth ſo ma- 
ny places,s it diſplaced as that which holdeth by it's owne ſimple ſtring? No one of vs thinks 
t ſufficient,to be but one. Thence came thoſe words of Ceſar to his pilot, more prowdly 
{wolne then the Sea that threatned him: 

ene]; alam fi celo antrere recuſas, 
Me pete: ſola tibi cauſa hec eſt inſia timers, 
Uettoremnon noſſe tuum perrumpe procellas 
T mela ſecure met : | 
If zake thou doe refuſe with heay'nthy guide, 
'Turne thee tome: tothee onely juſt cauſe of feare 
Is that thy paſſinger thou know ſt not; ſtormie tide 
© Breake through,ſecure by guard of me, whom thou doſt beare. 


—— credit ians digna pericula (ſar 
Fats eſſe ſuis : tantuſque evertere (dixit ) 
«He ſuper labor eft parya quem puppe [edentem, 
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' Tam magno petiere mari. 
Cef{ar doth now belceve,thoſe dangers worthic are 
Othis ſct f\tez and ſares,doe Gods take ſamuchpaine 
Me to vndoe, whom they thus to aſſault prepare 
Set inſ{ofmallaskiffe,in ſuch a ſurging maine? 
And this common foppery,that Phabutor one whole yeare, bare mourning weedes on 
his forchead for the death of him: 
Ille etiam extinflo muſeratns { «/are Romam, 
Cum caput ob/cura nitidum ferrugme texit. 
 TheSunneGdid pittictake of Rome when Ceſar dide, 
_ _-, When he hisradianthead in obſcure ruſt did hide. 
Andathouſandfuch, wherewith che world ſuffers it ſelfeto be ſo eaſily conicatcht, dee- 
ming that our owne intereſts diſturbe heaven, and his infinitic is moved at ourleaſt ations. | 
Non tanta celo ſocietas nobiſcum oft, vt noſtro fato mortalis ſit ille quoque fiderum fulgor. There u Plinnat bit}. 
wo ſuch ſacietie berweene heaven and'vs, that by our deſtinie the ſhining of the flarres ſhould be ****t 
mortal a we are. And to judge a reſolution and conſtancic in ns, *e thoughhe beinma+ 
nifeſt danger, dooth not yet beleeve it, itis norcaſon: Anditſufficeth not, that he dic in 
that ward, vnleſſe he have diretly, and for that purpoſe put himſclfeinto it : It hapneth, 
 thatmoſt menſctaſterne countenance on the matter, looke big, and ſpeake ſtoutly,thereby 
\ to acquirereputation, which if they chance tolive,they hope to enjoy. Ofall I hayeſcene 
- die fortunc hath diſpoſed their countenances, but not their defleignes. And of thoſe which 
in ancient times have put themſelves to death, the choiſe is great, whether it were aſodaine 
death, ora death having time and leaſure. That cruell Romance Emperor, ſid of his pri- 
ſoners,that hee would make them feele death : Andifany fortuned to kill himſelfe in priſon, 
That fcllow hath eſcaped me (would he ſay.) He would extcnd and linger death,and cauſe 
it befelt by torments. | | | 
is Uidimms & toto qaammis im corpore ceſo, ; | Lucan l.2.179, 
Nu anime lethale datum pnoremque nefande | 
Darn ſevitie,pereuntis partere morts. 
And wehaveſcene,when all the body torturd lay, 
Yet no ſtroke deadly giv'n,and that in humane way 
Of tyranny,to ſparc his death that ſought to dic. 
Verely,itis not ſo greata matter, being in perfeR health, and well ſetledin minde,for one 
to reſolve to kill himſelfe: Ttisancaſte thing co ſhew (toutnes and play the wag before one 
cometo the pinch. So that Hehiogabalus the molt diſlolute man of the world , anud(t his 
moſt riotous ſcnſualities, intended, whenſoever occaſion ſhould force him to it , to have a 
daintie death. Which, that it might not degenerate from the relt of his life, he had pur- 
polely cauſed a ſtately towre to be built, the nether part and fore-court whereof was floored 
with boardesritchly ſet and cachaſed with gold and precious ſtones, from-off which he 
might headlong throwe himſclte downe : Hehad alfo cauſed cordes to be made of gold 
andcrimſon (ilke,therewich to ſtrangle himſclte: And a ritch golden rapier, to thruſt him-- 
felfe through : And kept poiſon in box:s of Emeraldes and Topaſcs, to poiſon him- 
ſelfe with, according to the humor hee might have, to chuſe which of theſe deaths ſhould 
pleaſe him. 


Virg.Georg.l.1. 
466 


Impiger & fortts virtute coatla, | 

A ready minded gallant, ;\ Lib.4.797.Cs- 

And infor{t valour yaliant; ,-/ Toe 
Notwithſtanding, touching this man, the wantonneſle of kis preparations makes it more 
likely, thathe would have fainted, had he beene put to histriall. But even of thoſe, who 
moſt yndantedly have reſolved themſelves to the execution, we muſt conſider (Ifay) whe- 
ther it were with a lfe-cnding (ſtroke , and that tooke away any tcaſuretofeele the effect 
thereof. For, itis hard to ocllc, ſceing bfe droope away by little and little, the bodics-fee- 
ling entermingling it ſeife with the ſoules, means of repentance being offered, whetherin ſo 
dangerous an intent, conſtancie-or obſtinacic were found in him. In Ceſars civill warres, 
Lucins Dowitins talkenin Pruſſia, having cmpotoned. himſelfe, did afterward rue and repent 
his decde. Ic hathhapned in our dayes, oo having rclolved to dic, andat firſt noc 
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Niricken deepe enough, the ſmarting of his fleſh, thruſting his arme backe , twice or chet 
co himſcle anew, and yet could never ſtrike {ufficiently deepe. Whig Fon 
raignement of Plantins ſian was preparing, Vroulema his grandmother, ſent him a Vein. 
nard, wherewith not ableto kill himſelfe throughly, hee cauſcd his owne ſervants to w.4 
his veines. Albucila in Tiberims time , purpoſing to kill himſelfe, but triking over fa a, 
gave his enemies lcafure to apprehend and impriſon him, and appoint him what death 
they pleaſed. So did Captaine Demeſthenes after his diſcomfiture in Swilie, Ang 
Fimbriahaving over feeblic wounded himlfelfe, became afutor to his boy, to make an end of 
bim. On the other ſide, Oftorive, who forſomuch as heecould not vichis owne arme Ya 
dained to ewploy his ſervants in any other thing but to hold his dagger ſtiffe and ſtrongly 
and taking hisrunning, himſelfe carried his throateto it's point , and ſo was thruſt through, 
Toſay truth, it is a meate a man muſt ſwallow without chewing, vnleſle his throate be froſt. 
ſhod. And therefore Adrian the Emperour made his Phifitian to marke and take thejuſt 
compaſle of the mortallplace about his pap, thatſo his aime might not faile him, towhom 
he had given charge to kill him, Loe why Cefar being demanded; which was the deathhe 
moſt allowed, anſwered, the leaft premeditated, andthe foorteſt. If Ceſar ſaideit, itis no faine. 
neſſein me to beleeve it. A ſport death(ſaith Plinie)s the chiefe happe of bumane life . It Lies 
veth them to acknowledge it. No man can be faide, to be reſolved to die, thatfearethto 
purchaſe it, and that cannot abideto looke vpon, and out-ſtareit with open eyes. Thole, 
which intimesofexecution are ſcene to runne to their end, and haſtenthe execution, doeit - 
not with reſolution, but becauſe they willtake away time to conſider the ſame; it grieves 
themnotto be dead, but to die. 

Emorinolo, ſed me eſſe mortuum, nibul eftamo, 

I would not die too foone, 

But carenot, when tis doone. | 

Itis adegree of conſtancie, vnto which I have experienced to arrive, asthole thatcaſt 

themſelves into danger, orintothe Sea, with cloled eyes. In mine opinion, there is nothing 
more worthy the noting in Socrates life, thento have thirtie whole daves to ruminate his 


. deaths-decree, to have digeſtedit all that while, with an aſſured hope, without diſmay oral- 


teration, and with a courſe of ations and words, rather ſuppreſt, and looſe-hanging, then 
out-ſtretched and raiſed by the weight of ſuch a cogitation. That Pomponiuu Atticus , to 
whome {cero writeth, being ficke, cauſed Agrippe his ſonne inlawe, and two orthree ofhis 
other friends to be called-for, to whom he aide, that hauing aſſaicd , how he gotnothingin 
going about to be cured, and what he did to prolong his life, did alſo lengthen and augment 
his gnefe, he was now determined to make an end of one and other intreating them toal 
low of his determination, and that by no meanes, they would looſe their labour to diſſiwade 
him from it. And having choſento end his life by abſtinence, his fickenes wascured by ac- 
cident; The remedy he had a on to make himſclfe away, brought him to health againe. 
The Phyſitions, and his friendes, glad of ſo happy a ſuccelſe, and rejoycing thereof with 
him, were inthe cndgreatly deceived; for,with all they could doe, they wereneverableto 
make himalter his former opinion, ſaying, that as he muſt one day paſſethat cariere,and be- 
ing now ſo forward, he would remoove the care, another time to beginne againe. T hisman 
having with great leafure apprehendeddeath, isnot onely no whit diſcouraged , whenhee 
comes to front it, but reſolately falles vponit : for, being ſatisfied of that, for which he was 
entred the combate, in a braveric hethruſt himſelfe into it,to ſee the end of it. It is farre from 
fearing death, to goe aboutto taſte and ſavour the ſame. The hiſtoric of Cleanthes the phi- 
lolopher, is much like to this. His goomes being ſwolne, his Phyſitions p erſwaded himto 
vie greatabſtinencez having faſted two dayes, hee was ſo well amended, as they tolde tum 
he was well, and might returneto his wonted courſe of life. He contrarily, having already ta- 
ſed ſome ſweetenes in this fainting, reſolvcthnot to drawe backe, but finiſh what he hadfo 
well begunne, and was fo farre waded into. Tali Harcelhinus, a yoong Romane Gentle= 
man, willing to prevent the houre of his deſtinie , to ridde himfelfe of a diſeaſe, which tor- 
mentcd him morethan he would endure, although Phyfitions promiſed certainely to cute 
him, howbeit not ſodaindly z called his friends vnto him to determine aboucit : ſome ({: 

Seneca) gave himthatcounſell, which for weakenes ofheart, themſelves would have tak®®, 
others for flattcrie that, which they imagined would be moſt pleaſing vnto him : but a _ 
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aine Stoike ſanding by, faide thus yhto him. Tayle nor chy ſeffe Marcellinus, if thow de- 

rerminedft ſome weightit matttr; vo five ts wo ſuch great thing, thy baſe groomes and bymte beaftes 

lt atſo, but it is 4 matter df conſoquence to the hoxeftly , wiſely nnd conſtantly . Remember how 

im it is, thou doeff one ſame thing, to rate, td drinks, and ſleepe, to drinke, to ſlexpe, ro eate. Wn 

ane ever ontoſfently wheodiong in this #ndleſſt circle, Not onely bad and intollerable accidents, 

but the very faceriecolive, brings a defirt of death. Alarcelamuhad noneede ofaman to. 

counſell, but of'one to helpe him : his ſervants were aftaide to meddle with himy but this 

Philoſopher madethem to vnderſtand, that familiars are ſulpeRed, onely when the queſti-. 

- onis, whether che maſters death have beene voluntary : otherwiſeit would be as bad an cx- 

awple to hinder him, as to kill him, forſomuch as R 
Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti, Mw Poor 
Who ſaves a man againſt his will, 467. © 
Doth ev'n'as much as he ſhould kill. 

Then he advertized 3{arce/lmm, that it would not be vnſeemely , as fruit or comfers at 
our tables,when our bellics be full, are given vnto by-ſtanders,ſo the life ended.to diſtribute 
ſomething to ſuch as have beene the mmiſters of it. Aerce/lvwu being of afranke and hbe- 
rall diſpoſition, cauſed certaine ſummes of money to be divided amongſt his ſcryants, and 

- comforted them. And for the re(t, there necded neither yronnor blood, hee vndertooke - 
to departe from this life, not by runningfromit : Not to eſcapefrom death, but to taſteit. 
And to have leiſure to condition or bargaine with death, having, quit all manner of nquriſh- 
ment, thethird dayenſuing, after hee had cauſed himſelfe tobe Þorincied over with luke 
warme water, by little and little he conſumed away z and (as he ſaide) not without ſ6me yo- 
lyuptuouſneſſeand pleaſure. Verily, ſuch as have had theſe faintings and ſwowningg of the 
heartz which proccede from weakenelle, ſay, that they feeleno paine at all in them, but ra- 
ther ſome pleaſure, as ofa paſlage to ſſeepe andreſt. Theſe are premeditated,and digeſted 
deaths. But that (aro alone, may ſerve to all examples of vertue, it ſeemeth, his good deſtiny, 
cauſed that hand wherewith he gave himſclfe the fatall blowe,to be ſicke and ſore: thatſo he 
might have tkiſureto affront death, ard to embrace it, re-enforcing his courage in that dane 

' ger, in liew of mollifying the ſame. And ſhould I have repreſented him in his prowdeſt 
. £4 it ſhould have becneall bloody-gored, tearing his entrailes , and rending his guttes, 
rather then with a ſword in his hand, as did the Statuaries of his time. For, this ſecond mur» 
ther, was much more furious,then the firſt, h 
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The fourteenth Chapter. 


How that onr ſpirit hindreth it ſelfe. 


T isa pleaſant imagination, to conceive aſpirit juſtly balanced betweene two equall de- 

fires. Fortis not to be doubted, that he ſhall never be reſolved vpon aty match : Forſo- 
much as the application and choiſe brings an inequalitic ofpriſe : And who ſhouldplace 
vs between a Bottle of wine, and a Gamon of Bacon, with an equal] _ to cate & drinke, 
doubtles there were no remedie, but to dic of thurſt and of hunger. Toprovide againſt this 
inconvenient, when the Stoikes were demanded, whence the elleQion of two indifferent 
things commeth into our ſoule/& which cauſeth,that from out a great number of Crownes 
or Angels we rather take one then another, when there is no reafon to inducevste prefer 
anyone before others) they anſwere, that this motion of the ſoule is extraordinaric and inox- 
dinate, comming into vs by a ſtrange, accidentall and cafuall impulfion. Inmy opinion,it 
might rather be ſaid, that nothing is preſented ynto vs, wherein there is not ſame difference, 
how lightſo evcrit be: And chat either to the fight, or to thefeeling, there is ever ſome 
choiſe, which tempteth and drawes vs to it, though imperceptible and not to be diſtingw- 
ſhed. Inkkemaner,he that ſhall preſuppoſe a rwine-thrid,cqually ſtrongall-chrough, it is 
impoſflible by all impoſſibilitic cha it breake; for, where would you have the flaw or break- 
nzto beginnc? And at once to breakeinall places a. 1 is not in nature. Who ſhould 
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The ſecond Books. 


alſo adde tothisthe Geometricall propoſitions, which by thecertaintie of they demonſirs 
tions, conclude, the contained greter then the containing, and the centre asgreat ashis 6. 
cumference : And that finde two Jines vnceſlan a $4 tk one vnto another, and yer 
can never meete and joyne together : And the Philotophers ſtone, and quadrature of the 
circle, where thereaſon and the effeRs areſo oppolite.: Might peradventure drawethence 
ſome argument to ſalveand helpethis bold ſpeech of Plinie. Selum certum nibul eſſe certi cs 
honnine nhl miſerius aut ſuperbius. This onely ts ſwre, that there is nothing ſure, and nothing more 
miſerable andyet more arrogant then may. B37 


——_— 
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The fifteenth Chapter. 


T hat oxr defires are encreaſed by difficultie. 


Here is noreaſon but hath another contrarievnto i, ſaith the wiſeſt partie of Philoſo. 
phers. I did crewhile ruminate vpon this notable ſaying,which an ancient writeralcad. 
ecth for the contempt of life. No good can bring vs any pleaſure, except that, againſt whoſe loſſe 
we are prepared: In equo eft dolor amiſſe rei, timor amittende,Sorow for a thing loſt andfeare 
of looſing it are on an even ground. Meaning to gaine thereby, thatthe fruition of life, cannot 
perfcQly be pleaſing vnto vs,if we ſtandin any feare to looſe it. A man might nevertheleſſe 
fay on the contrarie part,that we embrace and claſp this good ſo much the harder, and with 
more affeQtion,as we perceiveit to beleſle ſure,andfeare it ſhould be taken from vs. Fort 
vs manifeſtly found,that as fire is rouzed vp by the aſliſtance of cold,cvenſo our wiliswhet- 
ted on by that which doth refaſt it. | | 
Sinunquam Danaen habuiſſet ahenea turri, 
—— Noneſſet Danae de Ive faflaparens. 
If Denae had not beene clos'din brazen tower 
Tove had not clos'd with Dane in golden ſhower. 

And that there is nothing ſo naturally oppoſite to our taſte, as ſatietie,which comesfrom 
eaſc andfacilitie,nor nothing that ſo much ſharpneth it, as rarencs and difficultic. Owmunre-. 
rum valupras ipſo quo debet fugare periculs creſcis. The delight of all things encreaſeth by th 
danger whereby it rather ſhould terrifie themthat affeft it, 

Gallanega ſattatur amor niſi gaudia torguent. 
Good wench,deny,my love is cloyed, 
Vnlcflejoyes grieve, before enjoyed. 

Tokeeplovein breath and longing, Lycxrgwe ordained, that the married men of Lacede« 
monia might never converſe with their wives, but by ſealth,and that it ſhould be as-greatan 
1imprtation and ſhame to finde them laid together, as if they were found lying with others. 
The difficultic of aſlignations or matches appointed, the davger of beipg ſurpriſed, andthe 
ſhame ofcnſuing to morrow, | | 1 


Bor.eped.1},1g —— & langwor, & fulentin, 


Et latere petrtins mo ſpirits. | 

- And whiſpering voice,and languiſhment, 
And breathin faghes from deepe fides ſent. . - _ | 
arethe things that give reliſh and tartnes to the ſawce. How many moſt laſciviouſly-plea- 
fant ſports, proceede from modeſt and thamefaſt manner of ſpeech, of the daliances and 
workes of love? Even yoluptuouſnes ſeckes to provoke and ſture it ſelfe vp by fwar-: 
ting. Its muchſweeter when it itcheth, and endeared when it pet [The curtezan Flere 


was wont to lay, that ſhe never lay with Powpe, but ſhe made him carrie away the mares 
of his teeth. | | 2 


Lacr.4.1070, Luod petiere premunt arti: faciimgue delarems 


Corporu,C aemtes mnlidunt ſepe labels: 
Et ſtimuli ſubſunt quiinſligant ledere idip ſim 
Laodemnque oft rabies unde ile germina ſurgunt, * 
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So gqesit every where : Rarenes and difficultic giveth efteems unto things. Thoſe of Marca 
d' Ancona in [tafie, make their vowes,and goe one pilgrimage rather ynto Saint Lemes in Gas 
;cia,and thole of Galicia rather vnto our Ladie of Lovers, Inthe countrie of Liege they make 
more accoumpt of the Bathes of Lxca ; and they of Tu/canie eſteeme the Baths o Spave 
more then their owne : In Rome the fence-ſ{chooles are ever fullof French-men,when few 
Romanes come yntothem. Great Cazo, as wellasanyelſe, waseven cloyed and diſtaſted - 
with his wife, ſo long as ſhe was his owne, but when another mans, then wiſhed he for hir, 
and would faine have lickt his fingers athir. Thave heretofore put forth an old ſtalion into a 
race, who before did no ſooner ſce or (mell a Mare, but was fo luſtie, thatno man could rule 
him,nor no ground hold him ; eaſe and facilitie, to come to his owne when heliſt, hath pre- 
ſently quatled his ſtomake, and ſo cloyed him, that he is wearic of them : But toward ſtrange 
- Mares,and the firſt thatpaſleth by his paſture, thereisno hoe with him, but ſodainly here- 
eurnes to his old wontcd neighings,and furious heat . Qur apetite doth contemne and paſle 
over what he hathin his free choiſe and owne polleſlion, to runneafter, and purſue what 
he hath not. 
| T rarſuolat in meato poſita, & fugientia captat. Hor.Senltb.t. 
It over-flies what open lies, | Sat.3,107. 
Purſuing onely that which flies. | 
To forbid v3 ang thing,ts the readie way to make vs long for it. 
| mſitu ſervare puellans Ovid. Am.ltb, 
Incipis ancipiet aeſmere eſſe mem. | ot 
If you begin not your wench to enſhrine, 
She will begin to Jeave-off to be mine. 
And toleaveitaltogether to our wills but to breede diſlike and contemptin vs; So that 
to want,and to have flore,breedeth one [elfe ſame inconvenience, 
Tibiquod ſupereſt,mhi quod defit dolet. : Ter.Phor a9, 
You grieve becauſe you have to much; __ Tſee.g. 
It gniev's me that I havenoneſuch. | 
Wiſhing and injoying trouble vs both alike. Therigor of a miſtris is yrkeſome;, but caſe 
and facilitie (toſay true)much more; foraſmuch as diſcontent and vexation procecde ofthe 
eſtimation wee have of the thing deſired , which ſharpen Jove, and ſct it afire : Whereas 
Satictie be gets aiſtaſte : Itis a dull, blunt, wearie,and drouzie paſſion, 
Ss qua volet reguare aim,comtemnat amantem. Ovid. tm bi 
If any liſt long to beare ſway, 3.el.19.33. 
Scorne ſhe hir louererc ſhe play. | 
contermnute amantes, Prep.11b,2.el, 
Sic hodie vemet, i qua negauit hers, 14.19, 
Lovers,your lovers skorne,contemne,delude,deride ; | 
So will ſhe come to day,that yeſterday denide. 
Why did Poppes deviſe to maske the beautics of hir face,but to endere them to tur lovers? 
Why arc thoſe beauties vailed downe to the heeles, which all defire to ſhew, which all wiſh 
toſce ? Why doc they cover with ſo many lets,one oucr another, thoſe parts, where chiefly 
conſiſteth our pleaſure and theirs? And to what purpoſe ſerve thofe baricadoes, and verdu- 
yalles,wherewith our women armetheir flankes,butto allure our apctite,and cnveagle vs to 
them by putting vs off ? _ 
"  Erfugit ad ſabices,& ſe cupit ante videri. | Pirg buct.ecl.þh 
She to the willow's runs to hide, | 65. 
| Yeegladlywould ſhe firſt be ſpide. 
Inter dum tunica duxit operia Moran. Pro. 16.eleg. 
She cover'd with hir cote mplay, 35 
Did ſometime make a ſhort delay. 
Whereto ſerveth this mayden-likabaſhfulnefſe, this wilfull quaineneſleghis ſevere counte- 
naunce,this ſeeming ignorance of thoſe things, which they know better than our felves hat 
gocaboutto inſtruct them, but to encreaſe a defire,and cendearea longing invs,to vanquiſh, 
to gourmandize,and at our pleaſure, to diſpoſe all this ſquemmiſh ceremeny, and all chele 
pceviſh obſtacles? For,it is not only a debghr,but a glory to beeſot and debauch this _ 
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and nice ſweetneſſe,and this infantine baſhfulneſl c,and roſyubjeRamarbleandſeme Cravi= 


tie tothe mercy of our flame. Itis aglory (fay they) to triumph over modeſty, chaſtity and 


temperance: and who diſſwadcth Ladies from theſepartes, betraicthboththemandhi 
ſcife. Itis tobeſuppoſed, thattheir hart yerneth with feare, that the ſound of our wor bs 
woundeth the purity of their eares, for which they hate vs,and with a forced conſtraint,agree 


' towithſtand our importunitie. Beauty with all hir might,hath not wherwith to giveataſte 


of her ſelf without theſe interpoſitions. Sec in /rake,where moſt,and of the fineſt beautyis 
to be ſold how itis forced to ſeek other ftrange meanes and ſuttle deviſes, arts and tickes, to 
yeeld hirſelfpleafing and acceptable: and yetin good ſooth,do what it can, being venall and 
common it remaineth feeble,and is even languiſhing; Even as in vertne, of two equall effefty, 
we hold that the faireſt aud worthieſt, wherein are propoſed more lets,and which affoordeth greater 
hazards. tis an effeRt of Gods providence, to ſuffer his holy Church,to be vexed and tur. 
moyled,as we ſce,with ſo many troubles and ſtormes, to rouze, and awaken by this contraſt 
and ſtrife the godly and religious ſoules, and raiſe them from out alethall ſecurity, and ſtupi. 
fied ſlumber,wherein ſo long tranquility had plunged them. If wee ſhall counterpoize the 
loſſe we have had, by thenumber of thoſe, that have ſtrayed out of the right way, andthe 
profite that accrueth vnto vs, by having taken hart of grace, and by reaſon of combateraiſed 
our zeales and forces;I wot not whether the profite doth ſurmount the loſle. We thought 
rotie the bond of our marriages thefaſter, by remooving all meancs to diſſolve them;buth 
how much faſter,that of conſtraint hath bintyed,ſo much more hath that of our will and af. 
fc&ion bin lacked and looſed : Whereas on the contrary ſide,that, which ſolongtime held 
marriages in honour and ſafety in Rome,was the liberty to breake them who liſt, They kept 
their wives the better, forſomuch asthey mightleavetheg; and when divorces might freely 
be had,there paſt five hundred yeares and more,before any would ever make vſe of them, 

nod licet ingratum eſt,quodnon licet,acrins vrit. 

What we may doe, doth little pleaſe. 

It woormes vs more, that hathleſle caſe. 

To this purpoſe might the opinion of an ancient Writer be adjoyned that torments doe 
rather encourage vices,than ſuppreſle them;that they beget not a care of well-doing, which 
15 the work of reaſon and diſcipline, but only a care notto be ſurpeized in doing evill. 

Latuu exciſe peſtis contagia ſerpunt, 
ThinteQion of the plague nigh-ſpent, 
And rootedout,yet further went. 

I wotnot whether it be true but this I know by experience,that policie was never found 
to becreformed that way . The order and regiment of manners dependeth of ſome other 
meane. The Greeke ſtories, make mention of the Argipians, nezghbouring vpon Scithia, 
who live without any rodde or ſtaffe of offence , where not onely , no man vndertakes to 
buckle with any other man but whoſoever can but ſave himſzIf there(by reaſon of their vir- 
tue & ſanity of life) is as it werein a SanAuary: And no mandares ſo much as touch him. 
Manie haverecourſeto them, to attone and take vp quarrels and differences, which ariſca- 
mongſt menelſewhere. There isa Nation,wherc the encloſures of Gardens an4 Fields,they 
mtend to keep ſeveral, are made witha ſcely twine of cotton , which amongſt themis found 
to be moreſafe andfaſt,then arc our ditches and hedges. Furen: fignata ſolbcitaut, Aperta ef= 
fractaruu preterit. Things ſealed vp ſolicite a thiefe to breake them »pen:Wheras a common bar- 


jor will paſſe by quietly things that he open. Amongſt other meanes, eaſe and facility dooth 
aply cover and fence my houſe from the violence of civill warres : Incloſurc and fenang 
draws-ontheenterpriſe;and defiance,the offence. [ have abated and weakned the ſouldiers 
deſigne,by taking hazard and al meanes of military glory from their exploite, which 3s wont 
to ſerve them for a title,and ſtcade them for an excuſe. Whats performed coragjoully, at 
what time juſtice heth dead, and law hath not hir due courſe,is ever done honorably.l yeed 
themthe conqueſt of my houſe daſtardly and tretchetous. Itis never ſhutto any thatknoc- 
keth.'Ithathno other guardian or proviſion buta Porter,-as an auncient cuſtome;and ved 
cerimony,who ſerycth not ſo much to defend my gate,as to offer it more decently and cours 
tcoully toall commers. Thavenor watch nor ſentinell, but what the Starreskeepe for mee- 
That Gentleman is much to blame, who makes a ſhew to ſtand vpon his guarde, excep the 
bevery ſtropg indeede. Who fois open on. one fidez is ſoevery where, Our Forc- _—_ 
: : nev 
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neyer dreamed on building of frontire Townes or Caſtles. 
The means to aflaile (1 meane without batterie, and troopes of armed men) and to ſur. 
riſe our houſes, encreaſe dayly beyond the mmeanes of garding or defending. Mens wits are 
generally exaſperated and whetted on that way. An invaſion concernethall, the defence 
' none butthe ich. Mine was ſufficiently ſtrong, according to the times whenit was made. 
1 have ſince added nothing vntoit that way; & I would feare theſtrenzth of it, ſhould ture 
againſt my ſelfe. Seeing a peaceable time will require we ſhall vnfortifie them. Itis dange- 
rousnotto beableto recover them againe,and itis hard for oneto be aſſured of them. For, 
concerning inteſtine broiles, your owne ſervant may be of that fation you ſtand in feare of. 
And where religion ſerveth fora pretence, evenaliances and conſanguinitie become mi- 
ſtruſtfull ynder colour of juſtice. Common rents cannot entertaine our private gariſons. 
They ſhould all be conſumed. We havenot wherewith, nor are we ableto do it, without our 
apparant ruine, or more incommodiouſly, and therewithallinjuriouſly, without the com- 
mon pcoples deſtruftion. The tate of my lofſe ſhould not be much worſe. Andif you 
chance to be a looſer, your owne friends arereadierto accuſe your improvidence and vnhee- 
dineſle, then to moane you, and excuſe your ignorance and careleſneſle,concerning the of- 
fices belonging to your profeſſion. That ſo many ſtrongly-garded houſes have beene 
' loſt, whereas mine continueth ſtill, makes mee ſuſpe& they were overthrowne, onely be- 
| caufethey wereſo diligently garded. Itis that which affoordeth a deſire, & miniſtrech apre- 
rence to the aſſailant. All gards beare a ſhew of warre; which if God be ſo pleaſed may light 
vpon me. Butſoitis, Iwill never callfor it. It is my ſanfuuary orretreate to reſt my ſelfe 
from warres. I cndevour to free this corner from the publike ſtorme, as I doe another cor- 
nerin my ſoule. Our warre may change forme, and multiply and diverfific how and as 
long asit liſt; but formy ſelfe I never ſtirre. Amongſt ſo many baricaded and armed hou- 
ſes, none but my ſelfe(as farre as I know)of my qualitie, hath meerely truſted the proteQion 
of his vnto the heavens : for I never remooved neither plate, nor hangings, nor my evi- 
dences. I will neither feare, norſave my felfe by halfes. Ifa full acknowledgement purcha- 
ſeth the favour of God, it ſhall laſt me for ever yntothe end : ifnot, I have continuedlong 
enough, to make my continuance remarkeable, and worthy the regiſtring. What? Is not 
thirtie yeares a goodly time? 


—_——_—_ 6 
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The ſixteenth Chapter. 


Of Glory. 


Hereis both the name,and the thing: the name, is a voyce which noteth, and figniheth 
che thing: the name,is neither part of thing nor ofſubſtance:it is a ſtranger-picce ioyned 
tothe thing,and fromit. God who in and by himſelfe is all fulneſle, and the tipe 6f all per- 
| fetion, cannot inwardly be augmented or encreafſed 2: yet may his name be encreafed and 
auzmented, by the bleſſing and praiſe , which we give vnto his exteriourworkesz which 
praiſe and bleſſing ſince we cannot incorporate into bim,forſonnich as no acceſſion of good 
canbe had vato him, we aſcribe it vnto hisname, which is a parte without him,and the nee- 
reſt ynto him. And that is the reaſon why ay dou honour appertameth to God onely. And 
there is nothing ſo repugnant vnto reaſon, as for vs to goe about to purchaſe any for our 
ſelves : For,being inwardly needie and defeRtive , and our eſſence imperfe,and ever wan- 
' ting amendment, we ought onely labour about that. Wee are all hollow and emptie; and it 
15not with breath and words we ſhould fall our ſelves. We have necdeof a more ſolide ſub- 
ſtanceto repaire our ſelves. An hunger-flarved man might be thought moſt ſimple yather to pro- 

vide bimſolfs of a faire garment, then of a good meales-meate:We muſt run to that, which moſt , , hen.14. 
concerneth vs.G loria tm excelſis Deo,cf interra pax hominibus.Glary be to God on high and peace 
i earth among men, Asfay our ordinary prayers. We are in great want ofbcautie, health, 
wiſedo ne, vertue and ſuchlike eſſentiall partes . Exteriour ornaments may be ſought-for 
when we are once provid:d, of necellary things. Divinitic dothyery amply and pertinently 
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 treate of this ſubje&,bnt I amnot very converſant with it. (Þry/ppar and Diogenes hay ohin 


thefirſt,and moſt conſtant authors of the contempt of gory: Andamongſt all ſenſuatye, 
theyſaid, there was none ſo dangerous, norlo muchto be avoided, as that which comme, 
yntovs bythe approbation of others. Venly cxperience makes v3 thereby feele and vnde.. 
oc many domageable treaſons. Nothing ſo mech empoifeneth Princes : flattery : Nor no. 
Lins whereby the wicked-mindcd gaine fo cafily credite abour them; nor any enticemene 
ſo fit, nor panderſhip ſo, ordinary to corupt the chaſtitie of women, then to feede ander. 
tertainethem with their praiſes. The firſt enchantment the Syrens employed to deceive 
Fliſſes, is of this nature. | 
Degavers nous, dega, 0 treſlovable Viiſſe, 
Et le plns grand bonneur dont la Grece flenriſſe. 
Turne to vs, to vs turne, Vhſſes thrice-renowned. 
The principallrenowne wherewith all Greece is crowned. 
Philoſophers faide, that all the worldes glory deſerved not that a may of wiſedome ſhould ſo mach 
«4 ftretch forth bu finger to acquire it. | 
Gloria quantahbet quiderit, ſi gloria tantum eff? 
Never fo glorious name, | 
Whatiſt, beit but faine? | 
I ay for it alone : for, it drawes many commodities after it, by which itmay yeeldit 
ſclfe deſirable: It purchaſeth vs good will : It makes vslefle expoſed to others injuniesand 
offences, and ſuch ike things. It was alſo one of the principall decrees of Epicurss : for, that 
precept of his Set, HIDE THY SELFE, which forbiddeth men to meddle with 
publike charges and negotiations, doth alſo neceſſarily preſuppoſe that a man ſhould deſpiſe 
elory : whichis an approbation the world makes of thoſe ations we giveevidence of. He 
that bids vs to hide our life, and care but for our ſelves, and would not have vs know of o- 
thers, would alſo have vsnot to be honoured and glorified thereby. So doth he counſel 
[dameneas, by no meanes to order his ations, by the vulgar opinion and publike reputation: 
vnlefſeit be to ayoide other accidentall incommodities, which the comempt of men might 
bring vnto him. Thoſe diſcourſes are (in mine adviſe) very true and reaſonable : But, I 
wot not how, wee are double in our ſelves, which is the cauſe, that what wee bcleeve, 
we beleeveitnot, and cannotrid our ſelves of that, which we condemne. Let vs conſider 
the laſt words of Epicuras, and which hee ſpeaketh ashee is dying : They arcnotableand 
worthy ſnch a Philoſopher : but yet they have ſome badge of his names commendations, 
andof the humour which by his precepts he had deſcribed. Beholdhere alettcr, which he 
enditeda little before hee yeelded vp his ghoſt. Epicurus to Hermachn health and greeting: | 
IVnilft I paſſed the happy,and even the laſt day of my life [ writ thu, accompanied nevertheleſſe wih 
Such paine in my bladder and anguiſh in my emrails, that nathing can be added to the greetneſſe of t 
Jet was ut recompenced with the pleaſure, which the remembrance of my imventions and aiſcourſes 
brought uno my ſoule. Now 4 requireth the affeftion , which even from thy infancie thow kaſt 
borne me ana Philoſophic, embrace the proteQionof Metrodorus hi children : Loc herchis Iet- 
ter. And which makes meinterprete, thatthe pleaſure which in his ſoule he faith to fecle of 
his inventions, dothin ſome ſorte reſpe& the reputation, which after his death he thereby 
hoped to attaine, is the ordinance of his laſt will and teſtament, by which he willeth, that 4- 


' minomachus and Twmnocrates his heires, ſhould for the celebration of his birth-day every 


month of Tanuary ſupply all ſuch charges as Hermachns ſhould appoint : And alſo forthe 
expence hee might becat vppon the twentieth of every Moone for thefcaſting and en- 
tertainment of the Philoſophers his familiar friendes , who in the honour of his memoric 
and of Merrodorxs ſhould mecte together. Carneades hath beene chicke of the contrary op!- 
nion, and hath maintained, that glory was in it ſelfe to be deſired, even as we embrace our 
potliomes for themſclvcs, having neither knowledgenor joviſſance ofthem. T his opimvon 

th notwiſſcd to bemore commonly followed, as are ordinarily thoſe, that firwoſt and 
come necreſt our inclinations. Ariffotle amonegſt externall goods yeeldeth the firlt ranke 
votoit : And avoideth, as two extrame vices, the immoderation, citherin ſeeking, or av0!- 
dingit.I believe, thathad we the bookes which (icero writ vpon this ſubjeR, wee ſhould 
hcare ſtrange matters of him: for he was ſo fondin this paſſion, as had he dared, he would 
(as Ithinke) have cafily falneinto the exceſle, that others fellin; which 1s, that Fen oy 
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ec was not to be defired, butfor the honour, which ever waited onit: 
Panulam ſepulte diſtat inertie 
as UIrtMs. 


here is butlitcle difference betweene, 

| .. Vertueconceald, vnskilfulnefſe voſcene. | 

Which is ſo falſe an opinion,as I am vexedit could ever enter a mans vnderſtanding that 
| had the honour to beare the name of a Philoſopher. If that were true, a manneeded not to 
be vertuous butin publike: and we ſhould never neede to keepe the ſoules-operationsin or« 
. der andrule, which is the true {cate of vertue, but onely ſo much as they might come tothe 
knowledgeot other. Doth then nothing elſe belong vntoit, but craftily to faile,and ſubtilly 
to cozen? If thou knoweſt a Serpent to be hidden in any place(ſaith {arneades )to which,he 
by whoſe death thou hopelt to reape commodity, goeth vnawares tofit ypon, thou com- 
mittelt a wicked a&ifthon warne him not of it : and ſo much the more , becauſe thy ation 


ſhould be known but to thy {clf. Ifwe take not the law of wel-doing from our ſelves: If im- 


punity be jaſtice in vs, to how many kindes of trecheries are we daily to abandon our ſelves? 
hat which Sp. Pedxcezs did, fanthfully toreſtore the riches which (\. P/atixs had commit- 
ced to his onely truſt and ſecrecie,and as my ſelfe have done often; I thinks not ſo commen- 
dable,as I would deem it execrable,itwe had not doneit. And I think it beneficial we ſhould 
in our dayes be mindefull of Publius Sextilize Rafus his example, whom Cicero acculeth that 
he had received a great inheritance againſt his conſcience: Not only repugnant, but agrecing 
with the lawes. And I, Craſſas, and 9. Horrtenſww, who by reafonot their authority and 
might, having for certaine Quidities beene called by a ſtranger to the ſucceſſion of a forged 
will,that ſo he might make his ſhare good : they were pleaſed not to be partakers of his for- 
e-ry,yct refuſed not to take ſome profite ofit : Very cloſely had they kept themſelves vnder 
the countenaunce of the accuſations,witneſles and lawes. CMeminerint Deum ſe habere te- 
fRem,id efl(ut Ego arbitror)mentem ſuam. Let them remember they have God to witneſſe that ts, 
(41 conflrue t)their cwne minde . Uertne 1s awaine and frevolous thing , if it draw hir commens- 
dation fromglorie . Tn yaine ſhould we attempt to make hir keepe hir rancice apart, and ſo 
ſhould we disjoyne it from fortune: for, hat # more caſuallthan reputation? Profeflo fortuna 
in omni re dominatur : Ea res cunftas ex hihidine magis quam ex vero celebrat ob/curatque. For 
rene governeth in al things and either advanceth or abaſeth them rather by froward diſpoſition then 
vpright iudgement.T o make ations to be knowen and ſeene, is th: meere worke of fortune. 
Itis chancethat applyeth glory vnto vs,according to her temeritie . I have ofcen ſceneit to 
Soc before deſert; yea and many times to out-goe merite by Fery much. He that firſt be- 
thought himſelfe of the reſemblance betweene ſhadow and glory,did better than he deſired. 
They are exceeding vain: things. It alſo often gocth beforchir body, and ſometimes ex- 
cceds by muchin length . Thoſe who teach Nobility to ſecke in valour nothing but honor: 
waſinon (it honeifum quod nobilitatum non (it;> Ls though it were not honeſt, except ut were enna« 
bled. What gaine they byit? But to inſtrut them never to kazard themſelves, vnleſſethey 
be ſcene of other:; and to be very heedy , whether ſuch witneſſes are by, that may repore 
newes of their valour, whereas a thouſand occaſions, to doe well are dayly offered, and no 
man by to marke them? How many notable particular a&tions, are buried in the throng of a 
Battell 2 Whoſoever ammuſcth himſelfc to controule others, in ſo confuſed a hurly-burly,is 
not greatly buſted aboutit : and produceththe teſtimony which hee giveth of his fellowes 
proceedings or ex ploits againſt humſelfe. Vera & ſapiens anmst magnitudo honeftum ilind quod 
maxime naturam ſequitur in fattis poſitum, non in gloria indicat . eA true andwi'e magnanimitie 
eflcemeth that honefly, which efþecialy followeth Natare,to conſiit in good attions and not in glory. 
All the glory I pretend in my life,is, that I have lived quietly. Quietly not according to Me- 
tradorus,e Arceſilans,or eAritippas but according to my ſelfe. Since Philofophie could ne- 
ver finde any way for tranquility,that might be generally good, let every man1in his particu- 
larſcekeforit. Towhom are Ceſar ww; eMlexander beholding for that infinite greatnes of 
their renowne, but to fortune? How many men hath ſhe © LO in the beginning of 
their progreſſe, of whom we haveno knowledgeat all, who bare the ſame courage that 0+ 
thers did,f theil fortuncof their chance hadnot ſtaid them evenia the budding of their en- 
terpriſes? Amongeſt ſo many and ſo extreame dangers (to my remembrance) never read, 
that ({*/ar receivedany hurt. A thouſand have dyedin _ danger,than theleaſt of thoſe he 
| 
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eſcaped. Many worthy exploits and excellent deedes wuſt be loſt þeforeone canc 
any Soar) rs is not alwayes vpon the toppe of a breache,nor inthefron of an no 
thefight of his Generall, as vponaſtage . A man may be ſurpriſed betweenea hedge and, 
ditch. A man is ſometimes put to his ſodaine ſhifts,as to try his fortune againſt a Hens.rooft 
to ferret out foure ſeely ſhotte out of ſome barne, yea,and ſometimes ſtragole alone from his 
iſe, according as necellity and occaſion offerethit ſelfe . Andie 
found, and experience doth teach it, that thelez 
Llazoned occaſions, arethe moſt dangerous; andthatinour late home-warres, moregood 
men have periſhed in ſlight and lictle-unporaing occaſions , andin contention about ama 
cotrage,thanin worthyatchicycments,and honourable places. Who fo thinketh hisdeathitt 
emploied, exceptitbeinſome glorious exploite, or famous attempt, in liew of dignify 
his death,he happily obſcureth hus life: Suffering in the meane time many juſt and av ap, 
foording oportunities to eſcape,wherein he might & ought adventure himſelfe, And all juſt 
occaſions are glorious cnoughy his owne conſcience publiſhing them ſufficiently to all men. 
Gloria noftr a eff teitimonnem conſcientts noftre. Onr glory # the teftimony ef onr conſcience, He 
that isnotan honeſt man, but by that which other men know by him, and becauſe he ſhall 
the better be eſtecmed,being knowne to be ſo, that will not do well but vpon condition his 
yertue may come to the angg rs, men; ſach a 9neis no man from whom any oreatler. 
edo ch'il refto di quel verno, coſe 
Co ple ap conts, 
Ma far fin a quel tempo finaſcoſe, 
e none colpa mya s bor non le conto, 
Perche Orlando a far opre virtnoſs 
Pin c ha narrarle poi ſempre erapronts; 
Ne mas fu alcom ds 6 ſuoifattieſpreſſs, 
Senon quando hebbe i teſtnnony appreſſs. 
I'gueſle,he of that winter all the reſt 
Atchicv'd exploites, whereof to keepe account, 
Bur they vnuill that cime were ſo ſuppreſt, 
As now my fault tis not,them not co count, 
Becauſe Orlando ever was more preſt 
To doe,then tell deeds that wizht all ſurmoune, 
Nor was thfere any of his deeds related 
| Valeſſe ſome witnes were aſſociated. 

A man muſt goe to warres for his devoirs fake, and expeR this recompence of it, which 
cannot faile all worthic aftions,how ſecret ſoeverzno not to vertuous thoughts: Itis thecon- 
tentment thata well-diſpoſed conſcience receiveth init ſelfe,by well doing . A manmuſtbe 
valiant for himſelfe, and for the advantage he hathto havc his corage placedin a conſtant 
and aſlured ſeate,to withſtand all aſſaults of fortune. | 

Uirtu repulſe neſcia ſordide, 
Intammatis DI ; 
Nec ſumit ant ponit [ecures 
Arburio popular 


are. | 
Vertwevynskall'd to take e that's baſe, 
yy ng rs _ y ſhines, 

t e of peo ce 
. She "aha: gp 967 xa $99 TN : 
| Irisnot onely for anexterior ſhew or oftentation, that our ſoule muſt play hir part, but 
inwardly within our ſelves, whereno eyes ſhine but ours : Thereit dooth ſhroud vsfrom 
the feare of death, of ſorrowes and of ſhame: Thereit aſſureth vs, from the loſſe of our 
children, friends and fortunes) and nhenopottunide's offered, ello leads vsto _ _ 
vers ot wattre. Now emolumento als p/ucs honeſtatic decore. Not for an COST = p 
the gracefubzes of beneflie it ſelfe.T hi L/3 is much greater,and «ad die wiſhed 
hoped, then honor and glorie, whichis nou tafavorable ju that is made 

of vs. Wearec often driven to empanell and a juric of twelve men out of a whole 
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-ountrie to determine of an acre of land : And the judeement of our inclinations and 
aRions (the waightieſt and hardeſt matter that is)wereferre it tothe idle breath of the vaine 
voice of the common ſort and baſer.iskalitie,whichis the mother of i orance,of injuſtice, 
and inconſtance . Is it reaſon to make thelife of a wiſe man rwheks 2 the judgement of 
Fooles? Av quidquam ftalts '#, quam quos fmonlos Contennas, eos abquid putare eſſe vmverſ/as ? Rlian.yer, 
Is there any thing more fooliſh then to thinke that altogether they are onghts whom every one [me bifi.libet.s-L. 
ou would ſet at nonghts ? Whoſoever aimeth to pleaſe them, hath never done : It is a Bur, 
that hath neither forme nor holdfalt. Ns] tam ineſtimabile eft,quam anmi multitudints. Nothing 
is ſo incomprehenſible to be inſt waied as the mindes of the multitude, Demetrius (aide merely of 
the-common peoples voice, that he made no more reckoning of that whichiſſued fromout 
his mouth above, then of that which came from a homely place belowe, and faith more- 
over : £go hoc iudico,fi quando turpe non ſit gamen non eſſe non ture, quum id a multitudine laude. _ 
tur : Thu I eſteeme of it zf of ut ſelfe it be not diſhoneſt, yet can it nor but be diſhoneſt, when it 15 ap- on an 
plauaed by the menie. Noart, no mildnes of ſpirit mght dire& our ſteps to follow ſo ſtrag- | 
ling and difordereda guide. Inthis breathie confuſion of bruites,and frothie Chaos of re- 
ports and of vulgar opinions,which ſtill puſh-vs on,no good courſe can be eſtabliſhed. Let 
ysnot propoſe ſo flecting and ſo wavering an end ynto our ſelves : Let vs conſtantly fol- 
lowreaſon: Andlet the vulgar approbation follow vs that way, if it pleaſe : And as it de- 
-nds all on fortune, we hayenolawe to hope for it, rather by poke way then by that. 
Should I not follow a ſtrate path for it's ſtraighines, yet would I doe it becauſe expericnce 
hath tanght me, thatin the end, it is the happieſt and moſt profitable. Dedr hoc providentia 
hominibus munus,ut honeſia magis tnvarent. Mans providence hath gruen him thu gifr, that ho. 
weſt things ſhould more delight and availe him. T he ant:ent Sailer ſaid thus to Neptwne in a great 
ſtorme , Oh God, thox ſhalt ſave me if thon pleaſe, if not, thou ſhalt looſe mee ;, yet will ] keepe my 
helme ſill faſt. 1 have, in my dayes, ſeene a thouſand milde, mungrell and ambiguous men, 
and whom no manthoughtto be more worldly-wiſethan my ſeltc, looſe themſelves, where 
I have ſaved my ſelfe. | 
Riſs ſucceſſu poſſe carere dolos. Ovid.epifl. Pe- 
I ſmilde to ſee that wilie plots, nel,v. IT, 
Might wantſucceſle(and leave men fots.) 
__ Panlu/Emilugonngtothe glorious expedition of Waredon, advertizedthe people of 
Rome during his abſence, not to ſpeake of his aftions : For, The bcence of [ndgements 6s an e- 
Feciall lette in great affaires. Foralmuch as all men have not the conſtancie of Fab againſt 
common,contrarie and detraQting voyces: who loved better to have his auchoritie diſmem- 
bred by mens vaine fantaſies, then not to performe his charge ſo well , with favourable and 
$1099 applauſe. There isakindeof I know not what naturall delight , that man hathto 
- heare himſelfe commended, but we yeelde too-troo much vnto it. | 
Laudari haud metuam, neque enim mibi cornea fibra efl, © Per ſat.1.47 
Sed reli finemg, extremumg, eſſe recuſo 
Enze tuum & velic 
Norfeare I to be prais'd\, for my guttes are not horne, 
But that the vtmoſt end of goo (hould be, I ſcorne, 
Thy O well faide, well done, well plaide. 
Tcarenot ſo much whatT am with others , as I reſpe& whatI am in myſelfe. I will bee 
rich by my ſelfe, and not by borrowing. Strangers ſec but externall apparances and events: 
every man can ſet a good face ypon the matter, when within he is full of care, griefe and in- 
firmities.. They ſce not my heart, when they looke vpon my outward countenance. There 
Is great reaſon the hypocrifie that is found in warre ſhould be diſcovered: For, what is more 
cate in a man of praQtiſe,then to flinch in dangers,and to counterfeit a gallant and a boaſter, 
When his heart is full of faintnes, and ready to droope for fearc? T here are ſo many wayes 
to ſhunne occaſions for a man to hazard himſelte in particular, that wee ſhall have decei- 
ved the worlde a thouſand times, before wee necdeengage our ſelves into any perillous at- 
temptz and even when wee finde our ſelves entangled init, wee ſhall not want skill how 
to cloake our ſporte with a good face, ſtcarnecountenaunce, and bolde ſpeeches; al- 
though our heart doe quake within vs. And hee that hadde the vſe of the Platonicall 
Ring, whoſe vertue was to make him mviſible that —_ t ypon; his finger, if it w_ 
| | 12 - -turne 
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cyrned toward theflat of the hand 3 many would hide themſelves, when they ſhoul 
make ſheweoftheir worth, and would be ſoric to be placed ſo honorable ap! ER 
neceſſitie may be their warrant of fafetic. ne | 

Falſus bonor inwvat,& mendax mfana terret 

new mſi mendoſum & mendacem ? 
Bl honor tickles,falſediffame aftright's, 
Whom, but the faultie,and falcified ſprights? 
Sec how all thoſe judgements, that men make of outward apparances, are wonderkyl 


' vncertiine and doubttull, and there is no mano ſure ateſtimonie, as every man is tohimy,. 


ſcife : How many horſe-boyes have we inthem as partners and companions of our glorie? 
He thatkcepes his ſtandinan open trench , what doth he more, but divers poore pionerg 
doc as much before him, who open the way for him, and with their bodies ſhelter him, for 
poore fixc pence a day,and happily for lefle? | 

r=————— 0 quicquid turbida Roma 

Elevet,accedus,examenque improbum in ills 

( aftiges trutina,nee te queſiverts extra. 

If troublous Rome ſet ought at naught,make you not one, 


O 
Nor chaſtiſe you vnjuſt examination 


In balance of their lode : 
Nor ſecke your {elfeabrode. | 
Wecall that a magnifying of our name,to extend and diſperſe the ſamein many mouthes 
wewlll have it to be received in good part, and that it's encreaſe redound to his benefit: 
This is all chat is moſt excuſable in its defſeigne: But the infirmitie of it's exceſſepro- 
ceedes ſo farre, that many labor to have the world ſpeake of them, howſoeverit be. T Opus 
Pompeins (aith of Heroftratws , and Titus Livins of Manlins Capitolinus, that they were more 


defirous of great, then good reputation, It is an ordinarie faultz we endeyor morethat 


men ſhould ſpeake of vs,then how and what they ſpeake, and it ſufficeth vs,that our name 
run in mens mouthes, in what manner ſoever. It ſeemeth that to be knowne,is in ſome ſort, 
to have life and continuance in other mens keeping. As for me, Thold that Tambutin 
my ſelfez andof this other life ofmine, which confiſteth in the knowledge of my friends, 
being {imply and barely confideredin my ſelfe,wel I wot, I neither feele fruite or joviſſance 
of it, but by the vanitie of fantaſticall opinion. And when I ſhall be dead, I ſhall much eſſe 
have a feeling of1t : And ſhall abſolutely looſe the vie of true vtilities, which ſometimes ac- 
cidentally followit : I ſhal haveno more faſtnes to take hold on reputation, nor wherebyit 
may either concerne or come vnto me. For, to expe my name ſhould receive it : Fiſt 
I have no name thatis ſufficiently mine : Oftwo I have, the oneis common to all my race, 
yea &Jl(o to others. Thereisafamily at Pars,and another at Afontpelher.called Montaigne, 
anotherin Brucrame, and one in Xaintogne, ſurnamed aela- Montaigne. The remooving of 
one onely fillable may ſo confound our webbe, as I ſhall have a ſhare in their glorie, and 
they perhappes a parte of my ſhame. Andif my Anceſtors have heerctofore beene ſurna- 


_ med Higham, or Eyqnem, aſurname which alſo belongs to a houſe well knowne in Eg- 


lend. Asfor my other name, it is any bodies that ſhall have a minde to it . So ſhall [ 
happily honour a Porter in my ſteade. And ſuppoſe I had a particular marke or badge 
for my ſelfe, what can it marke when I am no more extant? May it defſcigne orfa- 
your inamitic ? 

n=— nc levior cippmu non imprimit ofa. 

Lauda poſteritas runc non e manibuillis, 

Nunc none twmule fortunataque favill 

Naſenntur viole ? | 

Doc not the ſtockes vpon ſuch bones fit light? 

Poſteritic applaudes : from ſuch a ſprizht, 

Fromſuch a tombe,from aſhes bleſſed fo, 

 _ Shall there notviolets (incart lodes) growe ? | 
But of this Thave ſpoken elſewhere. Asfor the reſin a whole battle, where ten thouſand 

are cither maymed or ſlaine, there are not peradventure fifteene that ſhall be much ſpoken- 


off. It muſtbeſomeeminentgreatnes, or unportant conſequence, that fortune hath joynes 
| ynto 
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yntoit, to malce a private aQion prevaile, not of a meane ſhot alone, but of a chieftaine 3 
For, to kill a man, or two, ortenne; for oneto preſent himſelfeyndantedlyto death; is in- 
deede ſomething to every one of vs inparticulary for, a mans free-hold goes on it : But jn 
regarde of the world, they are ſuch ordinarie things, ſo many are daily ſcene, and fo ſundric 


- alike muſt concurre together to producea notable effec, that we can lookeforno particu- 


lar commendation by them. 
Truns, e medio fortune duttus acervo. 


This cafe is knowne of many,worne with noting, 
Drawnefrom the midle heape of fortunes doting. 

Offo many thouſands of worthie-valiant men,which fifteenc hundred yeares fincehave 
died in France,with their weapons in hand, notone hundred have cometo our knowledge: 
The memorie not onely of the Generalles and Leaders, but alfo of the battels and yiRtoties 
lieth now low-buried in oblivion. The fortunes of more then halfe of the world, for want 
ofa regiſter,{tirre not from their place,and vaniſh away without continuance, HadI allthe 
vaknowne cventsin my paſleſſion, Iam perſwaded I might eaſily ſupplant thoſe that are 
knowne in all kindes of examples. What? Of the Romanes themſelves, and of the Greci- 
ans,amonglt ſo many writers and teſtimonies, and ſoinfinitrare exploites and matchles cx- 
aiples : How are ſofew of them come toournotice? 

| Ad nos wox tenuts fame perlabitur aura. 
Scarſely to vs doth paſſe 
Famesthin breath, how it was. 

It ſhallbe much, if a hundred yeares hence, the civiil warres which lately we have had in 
France, be but remembredin groſe. The Lacedemonians as they were going to their bat. 
tles,were wont to ſacrifice ynto the Muſes, to the end their deedes might be well written, 
and worthily regiſtred ; deeming ita divinefavor, and vnuſuall grace, that noble aKions 
might finde teſttmonies able to give them life and memorie. Thinke we that at every ſhot 
that hits vs,or at every dangerous attempt we runne into, to have a Clarke  99ra0G to enrole 
it? And beſides, it may be, thata hundred Clarkes ſhall write them, whole Commentaries 
ſhall not continue three daies, and ſhallnever come to any bodies ſight. We have but the 
thouſanthpart of ancient writings: It is Fortune, which according to hir favor gives them ci- 
ther ſhorter or longer life; and what we have,we may lawfully doubt-of , whetherit becke 
worle, ſince we never ſaw thereſt. Hiſtories are not written vpon every ſmall trifle : Tris 
requiſite that a man have beene conqueror of an Empire, or of Kingdome ; a man muſt 
have obtained two and fiftie ſet battles, and ever withaleſſer number, as({</ar was and did. 
Tenne thouſand good-fecllowes , and many great Captaines have died moſt valiantly and 


couragiouſly in poo of hir, whoſe names have continued no longer then their wives 
and children lived: | 


Whom fame obſcure before 
Layes vp in vnknowne ſtore. 

Even of thoſe, whom we ſee to doc excellently well, if they haye but once continued (o 
three months,or ſo many yeares,thereisno more ſpecch of them,thenif they had never bin. 
Whoſoever ſhall in due meaſure proportion , and impartially conſider , of what kinde of 
prophany of what deedes the glory is keptin the meinorie of bookes, he ſhall Gndeghere 
are few aQtions,and very few perfons,that may juſtly pretend any right mthem. How many 
vertuous men have we ſcene to follow their owne reputation, who even in thar preſence 
have ſcene the honor and glorie,which intheir yong daies,they had right-juſtly purchaſed, 
to be cleane extinguiſhed ? And doe we for three yeares of this fantaſtical and imaginarie life, 
looſe ard foregoe our right and eſſential life, and engage our ſelves in a perpetuall death? The 
wiſer ſorte propoſe aright-fairer, and much more juſt end vnto themlelves,to ſo vrgent and 
weightie an enterpriſe. Ree fatts, feceſſe merces eft:Officy frutlus ipſum F coma" he reward 
of wel doing ts the doing, the frait of our duty,ts our dutie. It might peradventure be cxcuſable 
ina Painter,or other artificer,or alſo ina Rethoritian,or Gramarian,by his laborsto endevor 
to purchaſe aname : Butthe ations of vertue arc of themſelves too-too-noble,to ſecke any 
other reward, then by chcir owne worth and merit, and he to ſceke itinthe one. 
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raans judgement. If this falſe-fond opinion doe notwithſtanding ſerve and fteag 
pos pa rf their dutie: If the people bethereby {tirred vp to a gy 
Primgcs be any way touched, to ſee the world blefſeand commend the memorie of Traian, 


and dercft the remembrance of Nero: If that dooth moove them, toſce the name of 
arch-villaine, heretofore ſo dreadfull and ſo muchredoubted of all; ſo boldly Jager 


freely outraged, by the firſt ſcholer that vndertakes him. Letit hardly be encreaſed,andletys 


(as much as in vslicth) till foſter the ſame amongſt our ſelves. And Plato employing al 


meanes to make his Citizens vertuous, doth alſo perſwade them,not to'contemne the 0- 
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ples good c{timation. And-aith,thatthrough ſome divine mfpiration it commeth to paſſe 
that even the wicked know often, as well by word, as by opinion, how to diſtinguiſh juſtly 
the good from the bad. This man, together with his maſter, are woondetfull and bolge 
wotkemen, to joyne divine operations andrevelations, whereſoever humane force faileth, 
Andtherefore gid- peradvemture Timon (decming thereby to wrong him) ſurname him the 
great forger of miracles. Vt tragic poete confupinnt ad Dewm ,cum explicare arpumenti exitum 
won peſſunt. As Poets that write Tragedies have recourſe to ſome God, when they carnot wnfoldthe 
end of their argument. Since men by reaſon of their inſufficiencie cannot well pay themſelves . 
with good lawfull coync, let them alſo cmploy falſe mony . This meane hath bin practiſed 
by all the lawe-givers : And there is no common- wealth where there is not ſome mixture, 
either of ceremonious vanitie, or of falſe opinion, which as a reſtraint ſerveth to keepethe 
peopleinawe and dutie. Itis therefore, that moſt of them have ſuch fabulous grounds and 
tifling beginnings, and enriched with ſupernaturall myſteries, Tt is that which hath given 
credite vnto adultcrate and vnlawfull religions, and hath induced men of vnderſtandingto 
favoyr and countenance them. And therefore did Nwmaand Sertorins, to make theirmen 
have # beter belicfe, feede them with this foppery;{the one,thatthe Nimph Eperia,the'other, 
that bis, white Hinde, brought him all the counſels he tooke from the Gods. And the ſame 
authorie, which Numa gave his Lawes vnder the title of this Goddeſles patronage,Zore« 
aftres Law-giver tothe BaQrians and Perſians, gaveitto his, vnder the name of the God = 
Oromazs: Triſmegiſias of the Agyptians, of Aercarie : Zamolxis of the Scithians, of Veſta: 
(harondes of the Chalcides, of Saturne : Mines of the Candiots, of Jupiter : Lycurgus of the 
Lacedemonians,of Ape/ls:Dracon and Solon of the Athenians,of 17merva. And every com- 
mon-wealth hath a God to her chicfe:all others falſly,but that truly, which 2Lo/e- inſtituted 
for the people of /ewry deſcended frome/£giper. The Bedoins religion (as ſaith the Lord of 
Iovinuille)held among other things,thathis ſoule which among them all died for his Prince, 
went direRly into another more happy body, much fairer and ſtronger than the firſt : by 
means wherof, they much more willingly hazarded their lives for his ſake. 
Inferrum mens proud Viris Avieg, capaces 

Mortis:& ignavum eſt reditare parcere vite. 

Thoſe men {word-minded, can death entertaine, 

Thinke baſeto ſpare the life that turnes againe. 

L oe-heere, although very vaine,a moſt needefull doQtrine,and profitable beliefe. Everic 
Nation hath ſtore of ſuch examples init ſelfe . But this ſubje& would require a ſeverall dif- 
courſe. Yetto ſay a word more concerning my former purpoſe; I do not counſel] Ladicsa- 
ny longer to call their duty, honour: vt exim con/uetndo loguitur gd ſolum dicitur honeflumqued 
eſt popmlari fama glorioſum : For as cuſtome ſpeakes , that onely is called honeſt which tv g/oriow by 
popular report, Theirduty isthemarke 3{theirhonour but the ſuperficies of it. Not doel 
perlwadethem to givevs this excule of their refuſallin payment; for I ſuppoſe, their inten* 
tions, their defzre, and their-will, which are parts wherein honorcan ſee nothing, foralmuch 
as nothung appeareth outwardly thercof are yetmore ordred then the coffe, 
,qnia non liceat non fact, ulla faci. 

She doth it though ſhe doe it not, 

Becauſe ſhe may not doe't (God wot.) 

The offence both toward God, and in conſaence, would be as ereat to dcfireit, a$(0 
effect the ſame. Beſides, they are in themſelves ations ſecret and hid) it mighe caſily be,they 
would ſtcale ſome one from others knowledge, whence honor dependeth, had they 10 9- 
ther reſpe& to their dutie, and affeftion, which they beare voto chaſtitie, in regard of it 
{clfe. Fach bonorable perſon chuſeth rather to looſe his honor then to forges bus conſcience. _ 
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The ſeventeenth Chapter. 


Of Preſumption. 


Here is an other kinde of glorie, whichis an over-good opinion we conceive of our 

worth. It is an inconfiderate affeftion, wherewith wee cheriſh our (elves, which pre= 
ſents-vs vnto our ſelyes other then wee are. Asan amorovs paſſion addeth beauties, and 
lendeth graces tothe ſubjeRit embraceth , and maketh ſuch as are therewith polleſſed, 
with a troubled conceite, and diſtrafted Iudgement, to deeme what they love; and finde 
what they affe& , to bee other, and ſeeme moreperfe@t, then in truethitis. Yet would 
I not have a man, forfeare of offending in that poine, to miſacknowledge himſelfe, nor 
thinke to bee leſle then heeis : A true Iudgement ſhould wholy and in every reſpe&t 


jX things, and 


of Luciluu: | 
Ile velnt fidis arcana ſodalibus olims 


Hor. ſer. lib.2. 
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Decurrens alio,neque ſibene:quo fit jut ommis 

Uotivapateat velutideſcripta tabella 

Vita ſents. 

He truſted to his booke,as to his truſty friend 

His ſecrets,nor did hee to other refuge bend, 

How ever well,or ill, with him his fortune went. 

Henceis it, all the life is ſeene the old man ſpent. 

As it were in a Table noted, 

Which were vnto ſome God devoted. | 

This man committed his ations & imaginations to his paper, and as he felt, ſo hepour- 

trayed himſeIfe. Nec id Rutilio & Scanro citra fidem,ant obtretlationt fuit. Nor was that with- 
ont credit,or any imputation to Rutilius or Scaurus . I remember then,thateven from my ten- 
dereſt infancie, ſom? notedin mea kind of I know not what faſhion in carrying of my bo« 
dic,and geſtures, witneſſing a certain vaine & fooliſh fiercenes. This I will firſt ſay of it;cthat 
t13 not inconvenient to have conditions fo peculiar, and propenſions ſo incorporatedin vs, 
that we have no meaneto feele,or way to know them. And of ſuch naturalf inclinations;vn- 
knowne to vs,and without our conſent, the body doth eaſily reraine ſome ſigne or impref- 
hon. It was anaffeRation witting of his beauty, which made Alexander to bend his head a 
little on oneſide, and Alcibiader, his ſpeach ſomewhat effeminate and liſping : Iulins Ceſar 
was want to ſcratch his head with one finger, which is the countenance ofa man ſurcharged 
with painefull imaginations: And Cicero(as I remember)had gotten a cuſtome to wrythe his 
Noſe, which figaifietha naturall ſcoffer. Such motions may vnawares and umnperceptibly 
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o{ſe. vs. Others there be,which are artificial, whereof I will not ſpeake. Asſalutar 
namathy or conges, by which ſome doe often purchaſe the honor, (but wrongfully) oh, 
humble,lowly,and courteous: Aman may be humble througheglory. I am very prod 
of capping, namely in Summer, and I never recciveany from what ny of men ſoever 
but I gue them as good and as many as they bring,except he be ſomeſeryant ofmine.] wit 
chat ſome Princes whom I know, would be more ſparing and impartial diſpencers ofthem: 
_ for,being ſo indiſcrectly employed,they have no forceatall:If they be without regard, then 
are they without effeft. Amongeſt diſordered countenaunces, let vs not forget the ſterne 
Jooke of Contam the Emperour,who in publike held ever his head bolt-vpright,withoue 
turning or bending cheſame on any one fide,no not ſo muchas to look on them that ſaluted 
him fideling, holkng his body ſo fixt and vnmooveable, thatlet his Coche ſhakenever 
much, he kept ſtill vp-right : he durſt never ſpit nor wipe his Noſe, nor dry his face before 
the people. I wot not whether thoſe geſtures, which werenoted in me were ofthis firſt con. 
dition,and whetherin truth I had any ſecret propenſion to this fault,as it may well be: ang I 
cannot anſwerefor the motions of my body. But concerning thoſe of the ſoule, I will heere 
ingeniouſly confeſſe what thinke of them. Thereare two parts in this glory: Which isto 
ſay, for a manto eſteeme himſelfe overmuch, the other, not ſufficiently to eſtecme of others, 
For the one, firſt me thinkes, theſe conſiderations ought ſomewhat to be accompted. of ] 
feele my ſelfe ſurcharged with one errour of the minde , which both as bad , andmuch 
more as importunate, rs diſlike . I cndevour to corre&t it; but I cannotdiſplaceit, 
Teis, becauſe I abatethe juſt value of thoſethivgs, which I poſleſſe; and enhancethewonh 
of things, by how much they are moreſtrange, abſent and not mine owne . This humour 
extends it (elfe very farre, as doth the prerogative of the authoritie, wherewith husbands 
Jooke ypontheir owne wives with a vicious diſdaine, and many fathers vpon their children; 
Sodoel, and betweene twolike workes would I ever weigh againſt mine. Not ſomuch 
that tiealouſic of my preferment, and amendment troubleth my judgement, and hinde- 
reth mEWom plealing my ſelfe, as that maiſterie herſcife begets a contempt of that whicha 
man poſleſſcth and oweth. Policies farre-cuſtomes and tongues flatter me; and I perceive 
the Latine tongue by the favour of her dignitie to deceive me, beyond what belongs vnto 
her, as childrenand the yulgar forte. My neighbours cxconomie; his houſe, and his horſe, 
_ thoughbutofequallyalue, is more worth then mine, by how much more it is not mine 
owne. Belides, becauſe Iam moſt ignorant in mine owne matters : Iadmire the aſſurance, 
& wonder at the promiſe,that every man hath of himſelfe: whereas there is almoſt nothing, 
that I wot Lknow,nor that I dare warrant my ſelfeto beable todo.I have not my facultiesm 
propoſition, or by eſtate, and am not inſtruted in them but after the effe& : As doubthull 
of mine owne ſtrength, as vncertaine of anothers force, Whence it followeth, if commen- 
dably I chance ypon any one piece of worke, 1 rather impute it to my fortune, then aſcribe 
It to mineinduſtrie; foraſmuch as I deſſcigne them allto hazard, and in feare. Likewiſe! 
havethis in generall , thatof allthe opinions, which Antiquitic hath had of manin groſe, 
thoſe which I moſt willingly embrace, and whereon I take moſt hold, are ſuch as moſt vi- 
lifie, contemne, and'amhilate-ys.Me thinkes Philoſophie hath never better cardes toſhew, 
then when ſhe checketh our preſumption, and croſſethour vanitic;when in good ſooth ſhe 
acknowledgcth her irrefolution, her weakeneſſe and her 12norance. Meſeemcth the over- 
conceit, andſelfe-weening opinion man hath of himiſelfe, is the nurce-mother of the 
ct opinions, both publike and particular. Thoſe which acocke-horſe will pearch theme 
ſelves vpon the Epicicle of Mercwrie, and ſee fo farre into heaven, they even pull outmy 
teeth. For intheſtudicwhichlT profeſle, the ſubje@ whereofis Man,finding fo extreame - 
a varietic of judgements, ſo inextricable alaborinth of difficultics one vpon the necke of an- 
other,ſo great diverſitie, and ſo much vacertaintie , Yeaeven inthe Chook ofwiſedowet 
ſeife : you may imagine ſince thoſe men could never be reſolved ofthe knowledge ofthem- 
ſelves, and of their owne condition, which is continually before their eyes, which is cver 
within them ſince they know not how that mooveth. which themſelves cauſe to moove, 
Nor bow to ſetforth the ſprings, and deſcipher the wardes, which themſelves hold and han- 
dle, how ſhouldI thinke'of the truecauſe of the flux and reflux of the river Nil? The 
curtolitieto know things hath becne given to men (as faith theholy ſcripture) for aſcourge- 
Butto cometomy particular, itis veryhard ( meſecmeth) that ſome other regardeth y'r's 
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ſelfe leſſe, yea and ſome other eſteemah me l:ſethen TI eſteeme my ſelfe. I accompt my [elfe - 


of the common ſort, except in that I deeme myſelfe guilte of the baſcſt, and culpable of the 
moſt popular defe&ts : but not diſayowed nor excuſed. And Ionly priſe my ſelfe, where I 
know wy worth. If any glorie bein me,tis but ſuperficially infuſedinto me;by the treaſon of 
my complexion: and hathno ſolide body appearing to the fight of my judgement. I am 
but ſprinckled over , but not throughly dyed. Forin trueth, touching the efte&s of the ſpi- 
rite, in what manner ſoever, there never came any thing from me, that contented me. And 
others approbation is no currant payment for me. My judgement is tender and hard eſpc- 
cially in mine owne bchalfe, 1 teele my ſclfe to waver and bend through weakenefle:[ have 
nothing of mineowne to (atisfiemy judgement, My ſight is indifferently cleare andreou« 
lar; butif I take any ſerious worke in hand,itis troubled and dimmed : as I perceive molt c- 
vidently in Pocſie: I loveitexceedingly : I have ſomeinfight or knowledge in other mens 
Labours,but in trueth I play the Novice when I ſet my hand vntoit : Then can I not abide 
my ſelfe. A man may play the foole every where elſe, but not in Pockic. 

mediocribus eſſe poetus 

Non dy, non homines, non conceſſere columns. 

Nor Gods, nor men, nor pillers gave the graunt, 

That Poets ina meane, ſhould meanely chaunt. 
I wouldto God this ſentence werefoundin the front of our Printers or Stacioners ſhops,to 
hinder the entranceof ſo many bald-rimers. 
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Thenis a Poetbolde and bad. 
Why have we noſuch people? Dionfuu the fathereſteemed nothing in himſclfs ſo muc 
as his poeſie. In the times.of the Olympike games, with chariots exceeding M other in 
magmificence, he alſo ſent Poets and Muſitians to preſent his verſes, with tents and pavil- 
ons gilt and molt ſumptuouſly tapiſtred. When they firſt beganne to reherſe them, the ta- 
your and excellencie of the pronuntiation did greatly allure the peoples attention : but when 
they beganneta conlider the fondnelſle of the compoſition, they El as ſoone to contemne 
them : and bcing more and more exaſperated fellfuriouſly into an vprore, and headlong 
rannein moſt ſpitefull maner to teare and caſt downe all his pavilions. And foraſmuch as 
his rich chariots did no good atallin their courſe, and the ſhip which carried lus men, retur- 
ning homeward miſled the ſhore of S:c:/5e, and was by violent ſtormes driven and fplit vp- 
on the coaſt of Tarentum-, they certainely believed , the wrath of the Gods to have becne 
the cauſe of it, as being greatly oftended;both againſt him, and his vile and wicked Poeme: 
yeaandthe Mariners themſelves that eſcaped the ſhipwracke did much ſecond'the peoples 
opinion : to which the Oracle that foretold his death ſeemed in ſome lorte to ſubſcribe: 
which implied,that D:onifus ſhould be neere his end, at what time he had vanquiſhed thoſe 
that ſhould be of more worth than himſelfe: Which he interpreted to be the Carthaginians, 
who exceeded him in might. And having at any time occaſion to fight or grapplewith 
them, thathe mightnot incurre the meaning ofthis prediQtion, he would often temper and 
avoyde the vitory. But he miſ-vnderſtoode the matter, for the God obſerved the time of 
advantage, when asthrough partiall favour and injuſtice he obtained the vitory over the 
tragicall Poets at Athens,who were much better than he was, where he cauſed in contention 
of them, his Trag-die,cnritled the Lenezens, to be publikely ated. After which vſurped'vi- 
Qoric, he preſently deceaſed : And partly through the exceſſive joy, hee thereby conceived, 
What I fande excuſablein mine,is not of it ſelfe, and according to truth : but m compariſon 
of other compoſitions, worſe than mine,to which I ſee ſome credite given. I envie the good 
happe of thoſe, which can applaude and gratific themſelves by their owne labours;forit1s an 
eaſie matter for one to pleaſe himlelfe,fince he drawes his pleaſure from him ſelfe ; Eſpeci- 
ally if one bee manta conſtant in his owne wilfulneſle . I knowe aPoctaſter, gainſt 
whome both weake and ſtrong, in company and at home, both heavenand earth, affirme 
and fay, he hath no kill or judgement in Po:fic, who for all that is nothing diſmaied, nor 
will not abate one jot: of that meaſure whereunto he hath fitted himſelfe; but 1s ever begin= 
nms againe, ever conſulting ancw, and alwayes pcrfiſting 'z by ſo much che more fixed » 
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his opinion, by how muchthe more it concerneth himalone, and he onely is to maintaine; 
Myc Rare ſo farre from applauding mee, that as many times as I lookethem -n 
ver, GohemanJrexedatdhem, = as 

Cm relego, [cripfiſſe ,quia pluerma cerno, 

il queue ui fc, indie gn 
When [re-reade,] ſhame I write for much I fee, 
My ſclfe, who made them being judge, blotted tobe. 

T haveever an Idea in my mind, which preſents mewith a better forme, then that I have 
alreadic framed, but I can neither lay holde on it, nor cffeRit. Yer isthat Idea but of the 
meaner ſtamp. I thereby.conclude, that the produtions of thoſerich and great mindes of 
former ages, are farrebeyond the extreame extention of my wiſh and imagination , Theig 
compoſitions doe not onely ſatisfie and fille me, but they aſtoniſh and wrap me into admi.. 
ration. I judge of their beautie, Ieec it, if not to the cnd,at leaſt ſofarre as it isimpoſliblefor 
meto aſpirevntoit. Whatſoever | vndertake (as Plrtarke faith of one) I owe a factificets 
the Graces, hoping thereby to gaine their fayour, 

| ſs quid enim placet, 
Si quid dulce hominum ſenſibus influtt, 
Debentar lepiar omnia Gratys. 
Tf ought doe pleaſcyf any {weete 
 Thelſenſe of men with pleaſure greete, 
To thanke the Graces it is meete. 

They altogetherforſakemee : WhatI do,itis but bunglingly, and wants both poliſhing 
and beautie. I can rate them at no higher value, then they are worth. My workmanſhip ad- 
deth no grace rntothe matter. Andthat sthe reaſon I muſt have it ſtrong, with good hold. 
faſt, and ſhining of itſelfe. If Ichance toſeize on any popular and more gay, itis tofol- 
low me, who love not a cerimonious prudence and gloomie wiſedome, as doth the world; 
and to glad myſelfe, not my ſtile, who would rather have itgrave and ſevere: If atleaſt 
I may call that a ſtile, which is a formeleſſe and abrupt ſpeech. A popular gibriſh, anda 
proceeding without definition, without partition, and ſanſe Wt. troubled as that - 
of efmafanins, and Raebirue. I can neither pleaſe, nor glad, nor tickle. The beſt talein 
the world comming into my hands, becomes withered and tarniſhed. I can not ſpeake but 
in geodearneſt, and am altogether barren of that facility which I ſee in many ot my come 


panions, to entertaine firſt commers, tokeepe a whole troupe in talke, to ammuſe a Princes 


care with all maner of diſcourſes and never to be weary,and-never to want matter, by reaſon 
of the grace they have in applying their firſt approches, and fitting them to the humorand 
capacitie of thoſe they have to doe withall. Princeslove not greatly ſerious and long dil 
courſcs,nor to tell tales. The firſt and eafteſt reaſons(which are commonly the beſt taken) 
I canneither employ nor make vſe of them. I am an ill Orator to the common ſort. I ſpeake 
the vtmolt I knowe of all matters}. (icero thinkes, in diſcourſes of Philoſophie, the ex- 
ordium to bethe hardeſt part : Ifit beſo, I wiſely lay holde on the concluſion. Yet ſhould 
aman knowe how to tune his ſtringsto all aires: And the ſharpeſt comes ever leaſt in 
play. There isat leaſt as much perfeRionin raiſing vp an emptie, as to yphold awaightic 
thing: A man muſt ſomerimes handle matters but ſuperficially,and at other times diveinto 
them. I wot well that moſt men keepe themſclves on this lowe ſtage, bec:uſe they conceive 
not of things but by the outward ſhew. I alſo knowe,that the greateſt clarkes, yea Xenophos 
and Plato, arc oftenſeencto yeeld tothis low and popular E.ion, in ſpeaking of matters, 
vpholding it with thoſe graces, which they never want. Asfor the reſt my language hath 
neither facilitie nor fluencie init, but is harſh and ſharpe , having free and vnſinnowie dif- 
poſitions. And ſoit liketh me, ifnot by my judgement. yet by my inclination. But yctI per- 
ccive thatſometimes I wade to farre intoit, and that forcing my ſelfe to avoide art andat- | 
fcQation,Lfallintoit another way. 
nn byeus efſe labore, 
Obſcaru fio. 
To beſhortlabor I? 
| I darker growe thereby. Sen 
Plato (aith, that eitherlongor ſhort are not propertics, that either diminiſh or give wm 
\ 
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yntoſpeech. If I ſhould vnderta'ce to follow this other finoothe, even and regular ſtil 
hould never attaie vnto it. And although the cadences, and breakings of Sa/nufte doe Ba 
wih my humor, yet doel Gnde {'s/er both greater, and leſſe eaſe to berepreſented. 
Andif ay inclivation dothrather carric me to the imitation of Smneca ſtile, I omit not to 
efteeme Plrarhe mach more. As well infilenceas infpecch, Iam fimply my naturall forme 
whence happily enſoeth,that ] am morein ſpeaking then in wing. The motions and aQ;- 
ons ofthe body, givelifevnto words, namely m them that moveroundly and without af 
fetation,as I do, and that will deearneft. Behaviour,the face,the voice,the gowne, andthe 
may ſomewhat endcare thoſe rhings, which in themſelves are but meane, as prating. 
Aﬀeſſals complameth in Tac of certaine ſtreit garments viedin his time, and diſcommen- 
derh che faſhion ofthe benches whercon the Orators were to ſpeake, ſaying,they weakened 
their doquence. My French tongueis corupred both m the pronuntiation, and elſe where 
by th: barbariſme of my countrie. I neverſaw man of theſe peas that did not 


evidently taſte of his home-ſpeech, & who often d1d not wound thoſe eares, that arc purely 


French. Yet is it not becauſe ] amo cunning mm my Perigaraim: For I have no more vſe of 
itthen ofthe Dutch, nor doel greatly care. Itis alanguage (as are many others round a- 
bout mc) like to that of Poxtor, X. amtopue, Anpoulefote, Limoſhe,and Averone,l quattering,drag- 
Ing, and filchie. T here is about vs, toward themountaines aGascoine tongue, which [ 
ouch commend and like, ſinnowie, pithie, ſhort,fxgnificant, andin truth man-hke and mili- 
| tarie, morethen any other Ivnderſtand. As compendious, powerfull , and pertinent as the 
French 3 gracious, delicate,and copious. As for the Latin,which was given me for my mo- 
ther-tongue, by reaſon of diſcontinuance, Ihave fo loſt the prompticude of it, as I cannot 
well make vic of tn — and ſcarſely in writing, in which I have heretofore beenc ſo 
readxe;that 1 was called a maiſter in it. Loe heremy IntleGfficience in that bchalfe. Beaxrie 
24 pu7 of prom commendation mthe commerce and ſocietic of wen. It is the chickemeanc of 
reconciliation betweene one and other. Noris thereany manſo barbarous, and fo hard- 
harted;thatin ſome ſort feeleth not himſelfe ſtrooken with hir ſweetenes. The body hath a 
oreatpartin our being,and therein keeps aſpeciall ranke : For, his ſtruture and compoſiti- 
on are worthie due conſideration. Such as goc abowt to ſunder our two principall parts,and 


ſeparate them one from another, are much toblame : They ought rather to be coupled and 
joyned faſt together. The ſoule muſt be enjoyned notto retire hir ſelfe to hir quarter, nor to 
entertaine hir ſelfe apart, nor to deſpiſe and leave the body (which ſhe cannot well doe; 
exceptit be by ſome counterfaited apiſh tricke) but ought ro combine and ding faſt vnto 


him, to embrace, to cheriſh, aſſiſt, carreRt, perſwade and adviſc him, and ifhe chance to 
ſmarve or ſtray,thento leade and direft him : In fine, ſhe ſhould wed and ſerve him in ſtead 
of a husband, thatſo their effe&s may not ſceme contrarie and divers, but agrecing and vni- 
forme. Chriſtians have a particular inſtrution concerning this bond, fer they knowe that 
Gods juſtice alloweth this ſocietie, and embraceth this conjunftion of the body and foule, 
yeaſofarreas to make the body capable of everlaſtingrewards. And that God bcholdsthe 
whole man to worke, and will have him entirely to receive either the puniſhment,or there- 
compenſc,according to his merits or demerits. The Peripatherike SeR (of all Sets the moſt 
ſociable) attributeth this onely care vnto wiſedome, in commonto procure and provide,the 
200d of theſe two aſlcciated parts: And declirethother Sefts to have partializedovermuch, 
becauſe they had given themſelyes to the full confideration of this commixtute ; this one 
for the body, this other for theſoule, with one like ercor and overſight, and had aniſtaken 
_ thairſubjet,which is Man; andtheir guide, which in generallthey avouchcd to be Nature. 
The firſt diſtinion, that hath beene o__ men, and the firſt conſideration, that gave 
prcheminences to ſome over others,it is very hiksly it was the advantage of beautic. 
agros drviſere atque dedere 
. Pro facie cnin/que & viribus mgenioqnt : 
Nam facies multum valuit ,vire/que vigebant. 

Thy land's devided and to each man ſhared 

As was his face,his ſtrength, his wit compared. 

Forfaccand ſtrength were then, : 

Much prized amongſt men. | 
I am of a ſtature ſomewhat vnder the meane. This defaule hath not ondly yocomline in 


it, 
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it, but alſouncommoditic : Yeaeven in thoſe which have charge and commandemento. 
verothers; For, cheauthortitic which a faire preſence and corporall majeſtie endoweth; 


man withallis wanting, . Cains Afarins did not willingly admit any Souldiersin his bands, 


that were Dot ſixefootchigh. The Courtier hath reaſon to require an ordinarie ſtaturein 
the Gentleman he meonnes 4 rather, then any other ; andto ayoide all ſtrangenes tha m; 

make him to bepointed-at: Butif he miſle of this mediocritie, to chuſe that he rather of. 
fendin lowenes, then in tallnes. I would not doc itin a militarie man. Little men (Cath 4-1. 


fotle)are indeed pretie,but not beuteous,nor goodly:andin greatnes,is a great ſoule knowne 


Virg. F-nli7 
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as is beautic in a great and high body. T he Ethiopians and Indians (faith he) in chuſing 
of their Kinzs and Magiſtrates, had an eſpeciall _ to the beautie and tallnes of the 
perſons. They hadreaſon, for it breedeth anawefull reſpe& in thoſe that follow him, and 
a kinde of feare in his enemies, to ſee a goodly, tall and hanſome man march as Chicke and 
Generallin the head of an armie, or front of a troupe: | | 

Ipſe inter promos preſtanti corpore T urns 

Uertitur,arma tenens,C toto vertice ſupra eft. 

Turnus,a goodly man,mong[t them that led, 

Stood armd,then all they higher by the head. 

Our great, divine and heavenly King,all whoſe circumſtances ought with much cate,re- 
ligron and reverenceto be noted and obſeryed, hathnot refuſcd the bodies commendation, 
Specioſur forma pre filys hominum. In fauor beautifull above the ſonnes of men. And Plato wiſh 
eth beautic tobe joyned vnto temperance and fortitude inthe preſcryers of his Commons 
wealth. Is it nota great ſpite, if bing amongſt your owne ſervants, a ſtranger commethto 
your ſeife to aske you where your Lord or Maiſteris? And that you have nothing butthe 


remainder of a capping, which is as well put-off to your Barber, or to your Secretarie? As 
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it happened to poore Philopemen, who having lefthis companie behind, and comming a- 
lone into a houſe where he was expreſly Jooked-for, his hoſteſle who knew him not& bo 
him to beſoil-favorcd afellow, employed him to helpe hir maides to drawe water, and to 
mend the fire, for the ſervice of Philopemen. The Gentlemen of his traine being come,and 
finding him ſo buſily at worke (for he failed not to fulfill his hoſteſles commandement) eo- 
quired of him what he did, who anſwered, Ipay the forfaiture of my vnhand/ommeſſe. Other 
beauties are for women. T he beautic of a handſome comely tallnes is the onely beautie of 
men. Where lowenes and littlenes is,neither the Jargenes or roundnes of aforchead, northe 
whitenesor lovclines of the eyes, nor the prettic faſhion of a noſe,nor the (lendernes of the 
eare,littlenes of the ha and whitenes of tceth, ſmooth thicknes of a beard, browne 
Llkeacheſſnus, well-curled and vpſtanding haire , juſt proportion of the head, freſhnes of 
collour, the cheercfull aſpeof a pleaſing face, the ſweet-ſmelling of a body, nor thewell 
decorated compoſition of all limmes, can make a hanſome beauteous man. As for me, lam - 
of a {trong and well compaRt ſtature, my face is not fat,butfull, my complexion betweene 
joviall and mclancholy,indifferently ſanguine and hote. Es 
Unde rigent ſets mihi crura, peflopg vill : 
Whereby mylegges and breſt, 

: Wuth rough haire are oppreſt. 
My health is blithc and luſtie, though wgll-ſrooken in age, ſeldome troubled with deſcaſes: 
Such I was, for I am now engaged in thEaproches of age, having lone ſince paſt-over forte 
yeares : I doenot much heedemy ſelfe. - 

minutatin vires &- robur adultum 
Frangtt,& m partem peorem liquitur e144, 
| -- Intle and alittle age breaks ſtrength, 
o worlc and worſe declining melt's atlength. - | 

What hereafter I ſhall be, will be buthalfe a being, 1 ſhall beno more wyſelfe. I dalye- 

ſcape,and ſtill ſteale my ſelfe from my ſelfe : 
Singula de nobis anni predantur enntes, 


Hor.lib. T.epiſh Yeares as they paſle away,. 
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Ofall our things make pray. _. 
Of addreſſing dexteritie, and diſpoſition, I never had any,yet amT the ſonne of a we] <- 
{poled father, andof ſo bluhe &merry a diſpoſition, that ic continued with him cven'0 
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extreameſt age. He ſcldome found any man of his condition, andthat could match himin 
all exerciſes of the body: AsI havefoundfew, that have not out-gon me,cxceptitwerein 
running, whereip | was none of the meanelt. As for muſicke,were it either in yoice, which I 
have moſt harſh,and very vnapt,orininſtruments, I couldnever be taught any part of it. Ag 
for dancang, playing at tennis, or wreſtling, I could never attaine to any indifterent ſufficie 
encie; butnone at allin ſwimming, infencing, in yauting, or inleaping. ' My hands are ſo 
ſifte and nummie, that I can hardly write for my ſelfe, ſo that what I have once ſcribled, I 
hid rather frame it anew, then take the paines to correirz and I reade but little better. I 
erceivehow the auditorie cen{ureth me ; Otherwiſe I am no bad clarke. I cannor very well 

cloſe vp a letter ; nor could Lever make apen. I wasnever goodcarver at the table. I could 
never make readic nor armea Horſe: Nor handſomely carry a Hawke vpon my fiſt,nor caſt 
hir-off or let hir flie, nor could Lever ſpeake to Dogges, to Birds, or to Horſes. The con- 
ditions of my body arein fine, very well agreeing with thoſe of my minde, wherein is no- 
thing livclyz but onely a compleate and conſtant vigor. 1 endure labour and paine, 
yet not very well, vnleſle I carry my ſclfe vntoit, and no longer then my defire leadeth 
and dircaeth me- 
Aolliter aufterum ſtudio fallente laborems. 

While carneſtnes for ſport or gaine, 

Sweetly deceiv's the ſoureſt paine. by, 

Ocherwiſc,if by any pleaſure I be not allured,& if I have other direQion,then my genuine 
and free will, I am nothing worth, and I can never fadge well : For I am at ſucha tay, that 
except for health and life, thereis nothing I will take the paines tofret my ſelfe about,or will 
purchaſe at ſo higha rate,as to trouble my wits for it, or be conſtrained thereunto, 
taxti mibi non (it opaci 

Omni arena T agi,quodgque in mare voluitur aurum : 
So much T weigh not ſhadowed Tagws ſande, 
Nor gold that roulesinto the Sea from land. 

I amextreamely lazic andidle, and exceedingly free, both by nature and art. I would as 
willingly lend my Llood as my care. I haveamind free and altogether hir owney accuſto- 
medto follow hir owne humor. Andto this day never had nor commanding nor forced 
maiſter. I have gon as farre, and kept what pace pleaſed mebeſt. Whichhath eofcobled 
and made me vnprofitable to ſerve others, and made me fat and apt but onely for my ſelfe. 
And as for me, no man ever needed to force this heavie, lither,and idle nature of mine: For, 
having evenfromwy birth found my (elfe in ſuch a degree of fortune, I have found occaſion 
to ſtay there : (An occaſion notwithſtanding, that athouſand others of mine acquaintance 
would havetakenas aplancke to paſſe over to ſearch,to agitation,andto vnquietnes.) And 
- as L have ſoughtfor nothing, ſo have I taken nothing. 

Non agimur twmidis ventis Aquilone ſecumdo, 

Nontamen adverſis atatem ducimns auſtris : 

Vir»us ingems,ſpecie, virtmte,locogre, 

Extremi primorum,extremis v/aque priores. 

Withfullfailes,proſprous winde,we doenot drive, 

Nor yet with winde fullin our teeth doe live. 

In ſtrength,in wit,in vertueC 


efhape,goods, place, 112 IC 
Laſt of the firſt, beforethe laſt we pace. | »d-1 

I have had no neede but of ſufficiency to content my ſelfe: Which being well taken is e- 
yer a regiment for the minde,equally difficult inall ſortes of condition; and which by vſe,we 
ſce more eaſily found in want, thanin plenty; paradyenture, becauſe that according to the 
courſe of our other paſſons, the greedineſle of riches is more ſharpned by their vſesthan by 
their necde:andiÞi vertue of moderation morerare, than that ofpatience . And I have had 
no need, but to enjoy thoſe goods quicthic, which Godof his bountic had beſtowed vppon 
me. Ihave taſted nokinde of tedious trouble. Ihave ſeldome mannaged other than mine 
owne buſineſſe: Or if I have,it hath beene ypon condition, Imightdocit at my leiſure, and 
' according to my will;committed vnto mee,by ſuch as truſted mee,and knewe mee well,and 
would not importune mee;For,the skilfullrider,willreape ſomeſeryice of a reſtic and wind- 
broken jade, My very Childe-hood hath beene _ Dy aſoft,,mailde, gentle and _ fa- 
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ſhion, and ever excrpted from rigorous ſubjeQtion . Allwhich hath endowed meewtha 


delicate kinde of complexion, and made me incapable of any care:Sothat I love,men 
peqpormghag recr= { 0 andthediſfor wh ods 
es 


ich concerne mee. Inthe Chapter of 
expence,] have ſet downe what my negiience or careleſneſle coſtsme;both to 


feed and evtertainemyſelfe. 


m=—— hecuempe ſuperſunt, 

One dominum fallune que profint furibus. 

T his remnant of accoumpts I have, 

Which may deceive Lords,help a Knave. | | —- 

Lovenot to know anaccoumpt of what I have, that I may lefle exaRtly feele myloſſes;] 

dcfire thoſe thathve with mee, where they want affeRtion, or good effets, tocozen and 
pay me with good apparances. For wantof: ſufficient conſtancy to endure the importunity 
of contrary or crolle accidents, whervnto weare ſubjeQ; and becauſe I cannotalwaiesk 
my ſelfe prepared to governe and order my affaires,as much as Tam able, I foſter this opini. 
on in me, relying — ypon fortune, and ready to take everic thing at the worſt, andre. 
ſolve to beare that worſt, mildely wan ergy Aboucthat onely doe 1 buſie myſelfe, and 
tothat cnd doe I dire all my diſcourſes. In any dangerous matter, I carenot ſomuchhow 
I may avoyde it,and how little it importeth whether 1 ayoide it or no; And what were itif] 
ſhould continueinit? Being vnable to direft events, I governe my ſclfe; and if they apply 
not themſelves to me, I apply my ſelfe to them:T have no great arte to ſhun fortune, & how 
to ſcapeor force it,6& with wiſedome to addrefſe matters to my liking;:I have alſo leſle ſuffe. 
rance to endure the ſharpe and painecfull care, which belongeth to that. And themoſt toile- 
ſome ſtate for me,is to be doubttull in matters of weight, & agitated betweene feare & hope. 
To deliberate , be it but in ſleight matters, doth importune me. AndI feele my ſpirit more 
perplexed to ſuffer the motions of doubt and ſhakings of conſultation;thento be {fled and 
rclolved about any accident whatſoever, after the chaunceis once caſt. Fewe paſſions haye 
troubled my ſlcepz but ofdeliberations theleaſte doth trouble it. Even as of high-wayes,l 
willingly ſceke to avoyde the downe-hanging, and ſlipperie, and take the beaten-path, 
chough myrie, anddeepe, fo I may goeno lower,and there ſeek 1 fafety : So love I pure 


miſhaps,and which exerciſe and turmoile me no more, after the vncertaintic of their men- 


ding:And which evenatthe firſt caſt, drive me direRtly into ſufferance. 


dubia plus torquent mala. 
Evils yetinſuſpence, 
 Docgivevs moreoffence. Eg 
In events, I carry my ſelfe man-likezin the conduR childiſhly. Thehorror of afall doth 


- more hurt me, than the blow. The play is not worth the candle: The covetous man hath 


a worſe reckoning of his paſſion, than the poore;and the jealous man; than the cuckold. And 
it is often lc{ſe harmefor oneto looſehis farme,than pleade and wrangte for it : The ſlowef 
march, the ſafeſt. It is the ſeate of conſtancie. Therein you have no need but of your ſelfe. 
There ſhe cakes hir footing and wholly reſteth vpon hirſelfe . This example of a Gentle- 
man,whom many have knowen, hathit not ſome Philoſophicall ſhew 2 This man having 
po all his youth hike a good fellow, a jollie companionaa great talker, and a merry ladde, 
ing now wellin yeares, would needes be married. Remembring himſelfe how much the 
ſubjeR of cuckoldry had ou him cauſeto ſpeake,and ſcoffe at others; to put himſclte vn- 
der covert-barren, he tooke him a wife from out that place, where all men may have them 
for mony,& with her made his aliance: Good morrow Whoore, Good morrow Cuckeld. 
And thereis nothing wherewith he oftncr and more openly entertained ſuch as camevnto 
himthan with this talez Whereby he brideled the ſecret pratlings of mockers, and blunted 
the point of this reproch. Concerning ambition, which is next neighbor or rather daugh- 
ter to preſumption, it had beene needefull(to adyance me)that fortune had come to take me 


« 


 bythehand:For to put my ſelfinto any care for an yncertaine hope, and to ſfubmitmy ſelfc 


foal difficultics, waiting onſuch as ſeek to thruſt themſelyes into credite and reputation, 
the beginning of thar progreſle,I could never have done it... . . - 4 6 


Spem pretio non emo, 


Expence ofpreſent pa 
For hope, I do not "any 


Ifaſten 


The fecond Booke. 
1 faſten my (elfe on that which I ſee and holdand go not far fromthe ſhore: 
eAlter remus aquas, alter tibiradat arenas. 


Keepe water with one Oare, 
Withth'other gratethe ſhore. 
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Beſides, a man feldome comes to chele preferments, but in hazarding firſt his own: And 


L am of opinion,tif that which a man hath, ſuffizcth to maintaine the condition, wherein hee 
was borne and brought vp,itis folly to letit go,vpon the vncercainty of encreaſing the ſame. 
He to whom fortune refufeth meanes to ſertle his eſtate , andeſtabliſh a quiet and repoſed 
being, is excuſable if he caſt what he hathathazard,ſince thus as well as thus, necefitie ſends 
him to ſhift and ſearch our. 

(apienda rebus in malt preceps via eft. 

A headlong courſc is beſt, 

W hen miſchiefs are addreft. 

And1 rather excuſe a yonger brother,to makefale of his inheritance, than him,who hath 
the honor of his houſe in charge, who cannot falinto wants but through his default : I have 
by the counſeil of my good friendes of former times, found the way ſhorter and eaſier to rid 
my ſcIfe of this deftre,and keep my ſelf huſht: 

Cui ſit condurto aulci; ſine pulyere palms, 
Who like it wellto beare thepriſe. 
But cakeno toile in any wile. 
Tudging allo rightly of my forces,that they were not capable of great matters: And remem- 
bring the ſaying of Lord Olwver whilome-Chaunceler of France, who ſaid, that French-men 
wight be compared to Monkies, who climbing vp a tree never ceaſe chipping from bough to bongh, 
till they come to the higheſt, where being come thence they ſhew their taule.. 
Turpe eft quod nequeas capiti commutere pondus, 
 Etpreſſum inflexo mox dare terga gens. | 
T's ſhame,more than it can well beare,on head to packe, 
And thereby ſoone oppreſlt with bended knee tlie backe. 

Such qualities as arenow in me voide of reproch,in that age I deemed vnprofitable. The 
facilitie of my maners had beene named faintnes and weakneſlezfaith and conſuence would 
have beene thought ſcrupulous and ſuperſtitious: hberty and freedome,importunate,incon- 
fiderate andraſh . Misfortune ſerveth to ſome purpoſe. It is not amille to bee borne in a 
much depraved age:forin compariſon of others,you are judged vertuous,very cheape.{# ewr 
dajes,hethat i but aparicide,or a (acreligions perſons aman of honeſty ant honor, 

Nunc ſs defpoſunmnon wnficiatur amicis, 

Si reddat veterem cumtora erugine follem 

Prodigin/a fides, Thuſcis digna libells, 

Dnueque coronata luitrari Px 2 Apna. 

If now afriend deny not what was laide1n truſt, 
Ifwholly hee reſtore th'olde bellowes with their ruſt: 
A wondrous truſt,to be in Chronicles related, 

And ſhould with fac:ifice,as ſtrange, be expiated. 

And never was there time or place, wherein more aſſured and great reward was propoſed unts 
Princes, for goodneſſe and inſtice. The firlt that ſhall be adviſed, by theſe meanes to thruſt 
himſe!fe into favour and credite, I am much deceived ifin part of payment, he getnot the 
ſtart of his fellowes. Force and violence can doe very much; but never all. Wee ſee Mar- 
chants, countrie-Juſtices , and Artificers to march checke by joll with our Nobilitic, mya- 
lour, and military diſcipline. They performe honourable combates, both publike and pri- 
vate. They batter and defend Townes and Citties in our prefent warres. A Prince \mo- 
thereth his commendation amid this throng, Let hm ſhine over others with humanitie, wth 
ruth, [1yaltie, temperance, and above all withuitlice, markes now adayes rare, unknowne and exi- 
led. Ttis onely the peoples will, wherewith he may effe&t what hepleafeth : And no other 
qualities can alluretheir will fo much as they, as being the profitableſt for them. Nihil ef? 
tam populare quam beitas, Nothing is ſo popular 4s gooaneſſers , By this proportion I had 
beene a rare great man : Asby that of certaine ages paſt, I am now a pigmey andpo- 
Pular man; Ia which it was common, it ſtronger LE"; = not concurre withall, To fee a 

| 2 man 
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Prop.lib, Z.ele, 
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man temperate in his revenger, milde in revenging of offences, religions in keeping of his word, we. 
ther dowble. nor over traflable, nor applying bu faith to others will, or toevery occaſion, ] Bu ould - 
rather let all affaires goe to wracke, * 5h Ine my word for their availe. For, touchine this 

new-found vertue cthaning and diſfimulation, which now is ſo much it credite, ] hateit to 
the death : and ofall vices, I finde none that ſo much witneſleth demiſlenefle and baſeneſſe 
of heart. Ttis a coward and ſervile humour, for aman to diſguiſe and hide himſelfe vnder a 
maske, and not dare to ſhew himſelfe as he is. Thereby our men adreſſethemſeves to fre. 
cheric : Being trained to viter falſe words, they make no conſcience to breake them, A genergyy 
minde ought notto belic histhoughts, but make ſhew of his inmoſt partes : There allis 
good, or at lcaſt allis humane. ri#Forle thinkes it ar office of magnanimitie to hate and oye g. 
penly, to ffeake with all libertie; and never (though the priſe of truth goconit) ro make efleemy 
either of the approbation or reprobation of others. Apollonia ſaide, it was for ſervants to lie, and 


- far freemen to ſpeake truth. Ttis the cheife and fondamentall part of vertue. She muſt be lo. 


ved for her owne ſake. He that ſpeaketh truth,, becauſe he ts bound to doe /0, andfor that he ſera 
veth:and that feares not to tell a lie whenit /ittle importeth another man,ts not ſufficiently true. My 
ind of her owne complexion deteſteth falſchood, & hateth to think on it. I feel an inward 
baſhfulnes,and a ſtinging remorce, if atany timeit ſcape me; as ſometimes it doth, if vnpre. 
meditated occaſions ſurpriſe me. A man muſt not always ſay al he kxows,for that were folie: But 
what a man [peaks ought to be agreeing to his thoughts,otherwiſc it is impietie . Iknow not what 
bencfit they expeA,that ever faine,and ſo ynceſlantly diſſemblezexcept it be not to bebehe. 
ved,cven when they ſpeac truly. T hat may deceive men once or twice, but to make aprofeſ. 
fron to carry it away ſmoothly, and as ſome of our Princes have done, to boaſt, that if their 
ſhirt wereprivie to their ſecret & true cogitations,they would burne it:which was the laying 
of ancient Metellns Macedonicur, And that he who cannot aiſſemble,cannot raione ſerves but on- 


| Iyto warne thoſe who have to deale with them, that what they ſay is but vntruth & diſſimu- 


lation . 9s quzs verſutior & callidior eft, hoc woiſior & ſuSþettior, detrafta opimone probitatis, 
T ve finer-headed,and more ſubtle-brained a man ts, the more 1: he hated ana /usþefted, if once the 
opinion of hone#ty be taken from hen, It were great ſimplicitie for a man to ſuſtcr himſclfe to be 
miſled either by the looks or words of him, that outw:rdly profeſleth what he is not inward- 
ly,as did Teberims. And I know not what ſhare ſuch people may chalenge inthe commerceof 
men.never producing any thing, that may be taken for good paiment. He who ts dſlojallto 
truths hkewiſe falſe ag4inſt lying. Such 1s in our dayes,in the eſtabiiſhing of a Princes dutie, 
have onely conſidered the good & felicitic of his affaires, an:i preferred the ſame before the 
reſpe&t of his faith and conſcience, would fay ſomething to a Prince, whoſe affaires fortune 
hath ſo diſpoſed, that with once breaking and falfifying of his word he might for cver con- 
firme and eſtabliſh them. But it goeth otherwiſe. A man may more then. once come teſuch 
a bargaine. A man during his lfe concludeth more then one peace or treatie. The com- 
moditie or profit that enviteth them to the farſt diſloyaltie(and dayly ſome offer themſelves, 
as to all other trecheries) ſacrileges, murthers, rebellions, treaſons, arc vndertaken for ſome 


| kindeof profit. But this farſt gaine brings ever infinite loſſes and dangers with it : caſting 


this Prince from-out all commerce and meanes of negotiation, by the example of thisinh- 
delitie. Solyman of the Ottomans race (a race little regarding the keeping of promiſes or 
performance of covenants) at what time hee cauſed his Arnue to land at Orranto ( I being 
then but a childe) having knownethat Mercarin of Gratinara , and the inhabitants of C- 
ſiro, were detained priſoners, after the Towne was yeelded, contrary to that which by his 
Captaines had beene capitulated with them, he ſent word they ſhould bereleaſed, and that 
having other weightie enterpriſes in hand inthat countrie, ſuch diſſoyaltie, although it had 
apparance of great and preſent benefite, yet in timeto come it would bring a diſtruſt and res 
proch of infiniteprejudice. As for me 1 hadrather be importunate and indi/creete,thena flats 
terer and a asſſembler, ] allow, a man may enterminele ſome point of fierceneſſe and wiful- 
neſle, to keepe himlelfe ſo entire and open asI am, without confide:ation of others. And 
meſcemeth I becomealtle more free, where T ſhould be eſſe, and that by the oppoſition 
of eſpe I grow earneſt. It may alſo be, thatfor want of arte I follow mine owne nature- 
Preſenting to the greater ſortethe very ſame licence of peech and boldnefſle of countenance, 
that I bring from my houſe: I perceive how much it mclineth towards indifcretion and it- 


avilite. But alchough I be ſo faſhioned, my ſpirit is not ſufficiently yeelding to my ſo- 
aine 
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daine queſtion, or to ſcape it by ſome winding, nor todiſſemble a truth, nor haveTme- 
mory ableto continueit fo fained, nor affurance (afficient to maintaine it; and 1 lay the 
Braggard through feebl:neſſe. 'And therefore I apply my ſelfe to ingenuitie, andever to 
ſpeake truth and what { thinke, both by complexion and by intention leavine the ſucceſſe 
thereof vnto fortune. ArFippus ſaide, thatthe chicfeſt commoditic hee reaped by Philoſo- 
phic, was, thatheſpakefreely and ſincerely to allmen : Memory isan inſtrument of great 
ſervice, and-without which, judgement will hardly diſcharge his dutie, whereof Lhave orcat 
want. What a man will propole vnto me, he muſt doit by piece-meales ; For, to anſwere 


to a diſcourſe that hath many heads, heth notin my power. I cannot receive a charge, ex» 


cept have my writing tables about me : and if 1 muſt remember a diſcourſe of any conſe- 
quence, beit of any length, I am driven to this vile & miſerable neceſlicie, to learn every word 
LI muſt ſpeake, by rote; otherwiſe] ſhould never do it well or aſluredly, for feare my memo< 
ry ſhould inmy greateſt neede faile me 3 which is very hard vnto me, for I muſt have three 
houres to learne three verſes. Moreover in any long diſcourſe, the libertie or authoritieto 
remove the order, to changea word, vnceſſantly altering the matter, makes it more difficult 
to be confirmed inthe authors memory. And the more I diſtruſt it, the moreit troubleth 
me. Itſerveth me better by chance, and I muſt careleſly ſollicite her, for if 1 vree her, ſheis 
aſtoniſhed; and if it once beginne to waver, the more I ſound her, the more entanvled and 
mtricate ſhe prooveth. She will wait vpon me when ſhe liſt, not when I pleaſe. And whar 
I feete in my memory, | feele in many other parts of mine. I eſchew commandement, dutie, 
and compulſion. What I doe eafily and naturally, if I refolveto docit by expreſic and pre- 
ſcribed appointment, I canthen doe it no more. Even in my body, thoſe partes, thal have 
ſome libercie, and more particular juriſdition, doe ſometimes refuſe toobey me, if at an 
cime I appoint andenjoyne them to doe me ſome neceſlary ſervices. This forced and ty- 
rannicall preordinance doth reje& them; and they cither for ſpite or feare ſhrinke and are 
uailed. Being once in aplace, whereitis reputed abarbarous diſcurtcfie not topledge 
thoſe that drinke to you, where although I were vſed with all hbertie, in favaur of certaine 
Ladies that were in companie,according to the faſhion of the countric, I would needes play 
the good fellow. But it made vsall merry; for the threats and preparation, that I ſhould force 
my [fe beyond my naturall cuſtome, did in ſuch fort ſhop , and ſtuffe my throate, that I was 
not able to ſwallow one drop, and was barr'd of drinking allth: repaſt. I found my ſelfe 
glutted and full of drinke by the overmuch {willing that my imagination had fore-concet- 
ved. This effe& is more apparant in thoſe , whoſe imagination is more vehement and 
ſtrong : yetitis naturall : andthere is no man, but ſhall ſometimes have a feeling of it. An 
_ excellent Archer being condemned to death, was offered to have his life ſaved, if he would 
but ſhew any notable criall of his profeſſion, refuſed to make proofe of it; fearing leſt the 
contention of his will ſhould make him to miſle-dire& his "aa and thatin liew of faving 
his life, hee might alſo looſe the reputation, hee had gotten in ſhooting in a bow. A man 
whoſe thoughts are buſte about other matters, ſhall very necre within an inch keepe and al- 
wayes hit oneſelf: ſame number and meaſure of paces, ina place where he walketh; but if 
heedily he endevour to meaſure and compt them , he ſhall finde that what he did by nature 
and chance, he cannot doit ſo exaQtly by deſſcigne. My Library (whichfor a country Libra« 
rie, may paſlc for a very faire one) 1s ſeatedina corner of my houſe, if any thing come into 
my minde, that either I muſt goe ſecke or write nit, forfeare I ſhould forget it incrolling 
of my Court, Imuſt defire ſome other body to remember the ſame for me. If ſpeaking, L 
embolden my ſelfe never ſolittle, to digreſle from my Diſcourſe, I doe ever looſe it; which 
makes meto keepe my (clfe in my ſpeech, forced, neare and cloſe . Thoſe that ſerye mee, I 
mult ever call them, either by their office or countrie : for I finde it very hard to remember 
names. Well may Ifay, it haththree fillables, thatits ſoundis harſh, or thatit beginneth 
or endeth with ſuch aletter. And ſhould I livelong, Idoubtnotbut I might forg:t mine 
owne name, as ſome others have done heretofore. Meſſala Corvinua lived two yeares with- 
out any meinory at all, whichis alſo reported of George Trapezoncine. And for mineowne 
intereſt, I doe often ruminate what manner of life theirs was, and whether wanting that part, 
I ſhall have ſufficient to maintaine my ſclfe in any goodſort: which looking neare ynto , I 
fearethatthis defeR, if it be perfeQ, ſhallloole all the 
Plentad ramarim [um, bac atque iiac perfiuo. | ſeen. 
Do , Kkz Jam 
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1 am ſofull of holes, I can not holde, 
I runne out ev'ry way, when tales are tolde. 

Tr hath often befallen me,to forget the word, which but three houres before 1 had either 
ven orreccived of another,andto forget where I had layed wy purſe. Let Cicero fay what 
bft,] helpe my felfe to looſe, what I perticularly locke vp, Memoria cert non mad, ply. 
loſophiam,ſed onmis vite v/uns, onne/que artes vna maxime continet. eAſſuredy memorie alow 
of all other things compriſeth not onely Philoſophy, but the wſe of onr whole life,andalthe (cience, 
Memorie is thereceptacle and caſe of knowledge. Mine being ſo weake, I have no yreat 
cauſe to complaineif I knowe but little, I knowe the names of Artes in Generzall, ang 
whatthey treate of, butnothing further . T curne and tofle over bookes, butdoe notfhy.. 
dy thergwhatof them remaines in me, is athing which I no longer acknowledge to be anie 
bodies elſe. Onely by that hath my judgement profited : and the diſcourſes and imavin:t,. 
ons; wherewithitisinſtruted and trained yp. The Authours,the place, the words, and o. 
ther circumſtances, I ſodainely forget : and amſo excellent in forgetting, that as much az any 
thing elſe I forget mine owne writings and compoſitions.” Yea,mine owne ſayings are eve. 
ry hand-whle alleaged _ my ſelfe, when God wot I perceive it not. Heethatwould 

know of mee,whence orfrom whom the verſes or examples, which here I have hudled 
are taken,ſhouldgreatly put meto my ſhifts,& I could hardly tel it him. Yet have I notbey. 
ved them, but at famous and very-wel-knowne gates: which though they were richin them. 
ſclves did never pleafe me,vnlefle they alſo camefromrich and honourable handes, and tha 


| authority,concurre with reaſon. It isno great marvell, ifmy booke follow the fortune of 0- 


ther books;and my memory forgoe or forget as wel what I write,as what I readc:and what 
T give,as well as what I receive. Belides the defe& of memory, I have others, which much 
further my ignorance. My witis dull and ſlow, the leaſt cloude dimmeth it, fo that (for ex. 
ampleſake) I never propoſed riddle yntoit (were it never ſo cate) thatit was able tocx- 


pound. Thereisnoſubtility ſo vane, but confounds me. In games,wherein wit may beare 


a part, as of cheſle, of cardes, of tables and others, I could never conceive but the common 
and plaineſt draughts. My apprehenſionis very ſluggiſh and gloomie3but what it once hol= 
deth,the ſameit keepethfaſt : and for the time it keepes it, the ſame it embraceth generallie, 
ftritly and deepely. My fightis quicke, ſound, perfeR and tarre-ſecing, but cafily wearied, 
if much charged or emploid. By which occafion I can have no great commerce with books 
but by others ſervice which reade ynto me . Pline the yonger can inſtruct thoſe that have 
tridit , how much this fore-ſlowing importeth thoſe that give themſelves to this occupati- 
on. Thereis no ſpiriteſo.. wretched or ſo brutiſh , wherein ſome particular facultieisnot 
ſcene to ſhine;and none ſolowe- buried, but at one hole or other it will fally out ſometimes. 
And how it commcth to paſſe, thata mindeblinde and flumbering in all other things, isin 
ſome particular effeCts, lively, cleare and excellent, a man muſt enquire of cunning maſters. 
But thoſe are the faire ſpirits, which are vniverſall,open, and ready to all, if not wmſtrutted, at 
leaſt to be inſtruted. WhichT alleadge to accuſe mine : For, be it ether through weak- 
neſle;or wretchleſſencſle(and to be careleſle of that which licth at our feete, which we have 
in our handes, which ncereſt concerneth the vſe of life , is a thing farre from my Dogmaor 
Dodtine)there is none ſo f1mple or ſo ignorant as mine,in diver sſuch common matters,and 
of which without imputation or ſhame a man ſhould never bee ignorant; whereof mult 
needes tell ſome examples. I was borne and broughe vpinthe Countrey, and amid ſthul- 
bangrie : Thave fince my predeceſlours quit me the place and polleſſion of the ods [ 
enjoy,both buſineſle and husbandrie in hand. I cannot yetcaſt accoumpt either with penne 
or Counters. There arc diverſc of our French Coines , I know not : nor can I diſtngu 
of one graine from another, be itin the field or in the barne,vnleſle it be very apparant : nor 
do I ſcarſly know the difference betweene the Cabidge or Lettice in my Garden. I vnder- 
ſtaninotthe names ofthe moſt vſuall tooles about husbandry , nor of the meaneſtprinc- 
les of tillage , which moſt children know. I was never skilfull in Mecanicall artes, 0018 . 
raffike or knowledge of Marchandize, norin the diverſitie and nature of fruites, wines, or 
cates,nor can | make a Hawke, phiſicke a Horſe,or teach a Dogge. And fince I wuſt make 
full hew of = ſhame or ignorance,it is not yet a moneth fince,that I was found to beigno- 
rant,whereto Leven ſerved to make bread withal;or what it wasto cunne Wine. The Arbe- 


mens wereanciendly wont to thinke him very apt forthe Mathematikes , that could er 
ning 
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ninzly ord=r or make yp afaggot of bruſh.wood: Verily a man might draw amuch contra- 
rie con 
to ſtarvefor hunger. By theſe partes of my confeſſion, one may imagine divers others, to 
my coſt and detriment. But howſoever I make my ſelfe knowen, alwayes provided it be as 
L amindeede,I have my purpoſe. And I excuſe notmy felfe, thatI dare ſet downe in wiis 
cg, ſo baſe and frivolous matters as theſe . The baſeneſſe of the ſubjeR forceth me thexe- 
vnto. Let whoſo liſt accuſe my proje&, butnot my progreſle. Soitis, that without being 
warn:d of others, I ſee very wel, how litle this weighcth or is worth, and I perceive the fond» 
neſſe of ny purpole. It 1s ſufficient that my judgementis not diſmayed or diſtrated,wher- 
of theſe be.the Eſlayess8 , , 
Naſutuu fis uſque let, fir denique naſua, 
 Dnantum noluers ferre rogatia Atlas: 
Et poſſis ipſum t# deridere Latmume, 
Non potes in nugas dicere plurameas, 
Ip/e ego quam dixt : quid dentems dents invabit 
Roarre? carne opm eſt, i ſatur eſſe vel, 
Ne perda operam, qi ſe mirantar, in los 
Urns habe, nos hec novimns eſſe mhil. 
Suppoſe you were long-nos 'd,ſuppoſe ſuch noſe you weare 
As Atlu,if you ſhould entreate him,would not beare, 
That you in flouting old Latimw can be fine. 
Yet can yonſay no more againſt theſe toyes of mine, 
ThenT have ſaid ; what boote,tooth with a tooth to whet ? 
You muſt have fleſh, if you to glut your ſelfe be ſet. 
Looſe not your paines; gainſt them who on themſelves are doting 
| | Keepe you your ſting : we know theſe things of ours are nothing. 

I amnot bound to vtter follies, fo I be not deceived to knowe them: And wittingly to 
erre, is ſo ordinarie in me, that I erre not much otherwiſe; and ſcldome erre cafually. It is 
aſmall matter to yeeld the fond ations vnto the raſhneſſe of my humours, fince I cannot 
warrant my ſelfc ordinarily to yceld them the vicious. Being at Bar/eave,I ſaw, for the com- 
mendation of Rexate the King of Sicier memory a piure which with his owne hands hee 
had made of himſelfe, preſented vato our King Frerci the ſecond : why isit notas Jlawfull 
for every man elſe to pourtray himſelfe with his pen, as it was for him co doe it wtha pen- 
Ell? Iwillnotthen forget this other blemiſh, vnfic to beſcene ofall. That is ureſokution: 
a moſt incommodious def<& in the negotiation of worldly affaires : I cannotreſolvein 
matters admitting doubtfulneſle: | 

. Ne ſi, ne nognel cuor ms /uona intieyo. 
Nor yea, nor nay ſounds clearely in my hart. 

I can maintaine an opinion, but not make choiſe of it : For, mm humane things, what fide 
ſoever a man leaneth-on, many apparances preſent themſclves vnto vs, which confirme vs 
m them : and (bry/ppme the rang ag was wont to fay, that he weuld learne nothing elſe 
of his maiſters Zeno and Cleanthes, but their dorines ſimply : For, proofes and reaſons he 
would finde enough of himſelfe.Let me turne to what fide I will, I cyer finde ſufficient mat» 
ter, and likelyhoode to keepe wy ſelfe vntoit. Thus keepe I doubt and hbertieto my lelfe, 
tochule, vntill occaſion vrge me, and then (co confelſe the truth) as the common ſaying is, 
I caſt my fether to the winde, and ycelde to fortunes mercie. 
ſlender circumſtance carics me away. 

Dur: ©: dubio oft enum pants moments buc atque lac impelitar. 
While mind is in ſuſpence,with ſmall a doe, 
T's hither, thither, driven fro and to. 

The vncertaintie of my judgement, is in many occurrences ſo equaly ballanced, ay T 
would willingly compromiſe it to the deciding of chance andof the dice. And I note with 
great conlideration of our humane imbecilitic, the examples, which the hiftonie of God it 
ſeltc hath lefc vs of this vie,to remit the determunation of eleftions in doubtful marters, vnto 
fortuns and hazard: Sors cecidit ſuper Matthiem. The lot fell upon Mathias. Humane roeſon 
44 two-edzed dmnzerons ſworde; Evenin Socrates his hand, hir moſt inward and familiar 
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cluſion from me: For letme have all that may belong to a Kitchin yet ſhall I beready 


A very light indination,and a 
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» friend, markewhatamany-ended ſtaffeitis. So amI onely fit to follow, and ame;fily cri. 
- * edawaybythethrong. Idocnot greatly cruſt mince owne —_ to vndertake mbruy 
mand,or toleade. 1rcjoyce toſce my Reps tracedby others. It I muſt runnethe hazardof. 


, 


an vncertaine choiſe, I would rather have it be vnder ſuch a orice, who is more aſſured ofhis 


opinions, and more wedded to them, then I am of mine ; the foundation and platforme of 
which I finde to be very ſlippery 3 yet am I not very eafie to change , forſomuch ag] __—_ 
Cic-Acad.9%. cope a like weakenes in contrarie opinions, pſa conſnetudo aſſentiendi pericnlaſa eſſe ide 
lib.4. & lubrica. The very cuſtome of aſſemting ſeemeth hazardous and ſlipperie : Namely in politi * 
affares,whercin is alarge field open to all motions,and to conteſtation, 
Tibsl.lb.4. Infla pari premitur veluti cum pondere libra, 
bers,y.41. Prona nec hac plu parte ſedet, yecſwr git ab ulla. 


As when ancvenskale with equall weight is peized, 

Nor falles it downe this way, or is it that way raiſed. 

Asfor example, Machiavel: diſcourſes, were very ſolid for the ſubjez yethath it beene 
very calieto impugne them, and thoſe that have done it, haveleft no lefle facilitieto im. 
pugne theirs. A man mig ht ever finde anſweres enough to ſuch an argument, both rCjoyn- 
ders, double, treble, qy«druple, with this infinit contexture of debates, that our ettic-fog- 
gers have wyre-drawne, and wreſted as much as ever they could in favour of thei pleas 
Mor.lib.2.epif. and proceſics: Cedimur,G totidem plagu conſurnmmus hoftem. 

2.97- We by our forces are beaten,if not flaine, 

Wewith as many ſtrokes waſtethemagaine, 

Reaſons having no other good ground then experience, and the diverfitie of humane 
events, preſenting vs with infinit examples for all manner of formes. A wiſe man of our 
- times, ſth, that where our Almanakes ſay, warme or moy(t, ſhould a man fay cold, andin 
liew of drie, moyſt; Andever ſet downethe contrarie of what they foretell; were heto lay a 
wager of one er others ſucccſſe, he would not care what fide he tooke,cxcept in ſuch things 
as admit no vncertaintie; as to promiſe extreame heate at Chriſtmas, and exceeding cold 
at Midſomer. Thelike I thinke of theſe politike difcourſes. What part ſocver you areput - 
vnto,you have as good a game as your fellow : Provided you affront not the apparantand 
plaine principles. And therefore (according to wy humor) inpublike affaires, thereisno 
courlc ſo bad (ſoage and conſtancie be joyned vnto it) that is not better then changeand 
alteration. Our manners are exceedingly corrupted, andwith a marvelous inclination bendto« 
ward worſe and worſe; Of our lawes and cuſtomes many are barbarous, and diverſemonſtr- 
ous; Eh FRIES by reaſon of the difficultie to reduce vs to a better eſtate, and of the 
danger ofthis ſubverſion,if I could fixe a pegge into our wheele, and ſtay it where it now is, 


I would willingly doe it. 
luve.{«1.8.18z 


nungquam adeo fads adeoque pudendss 
Vtimur exemplis,ut non peiora ſuperſint. 
Examples of fo filthy ſhamefull kinde 
We never vſe,but worſe remaines behind. 
Inſtabilitie is the worſt I find in our ſtate, and that our lawes, no more then our garments, 
can take no ſetled forme. [t 1s an eaſie matter to accuſe «ſtate of imperfettion, ſmce all mortall 
things are full of tt, Aseaſicisit to begetin apcople a contempt of his ancient obſervances : 
No manever vndertooke it, but came to anend : Butto eſtabliſh a better ſtatcin placeof 
that whichis condemned and raced out, divers who have attempted it, have ſhronke ynder 
the burthen. Touching my conduR,my wiſedome hath ſmall ſhare therein. I am very calily 
to be directed by the worlds publike order. Oh happic people,that doth what is comman- 
| ded better then they which command, without yexing themſclyes about cauſes3 which ſufe 
fer themſelves gently to be rowled on, according to the heavens rowling. Obcdience1sNe- 
ver pureand quietin him,who talketh, pleadethand contendeth. In ſome, (to returne tomy 
ſeifc)the onely matter, for which I make ſome accoumpt of my ſeife, is that, whereinnever 
| mandidthinke himſelfe defeftive, My commendationis vulgar , common and popular) 
For,who ever any he wanted wit ? It were a propoſition, which in it ſelfe would im- 
ply contradiQtion. It is an infirmity, thatis never where it is ſcene, itis very ſtrong and faſt- 
ding, but yet pierced and diſſipated by the firſt beame of thepacients ſight, as doth the 


Sunnes raics ſcatter and diſpearce a gloomie miſt, For a man to accuſe himſcite, were to - 
. . : 
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cufe himſelfe of thatſubjeftz and to condemnehimlſelfe, and abſolving ofhimſelfe. There 
was never ſo baſe a porter, norſo filly a woman, but thought he had ſufficient wit for his 


proviſion. Weeaſily know in others,the adyaritage of courage,of bodily ſtrength,of expe- 
rience, of diſpoſition and of beautic , but we neyer yeelde the advantange of judgement 


toany body: And the reaſons, which part from the famplenaturall diſcourſe in others, we © 


' thinke, that had we but looked that way, we had ſurely found them. Theskill, the know. 
dee, theſtile andſuch hke partes , which wee ſee in ſtrange workes, wee caſily perccive 
whetherthey exccedeours3 butthe mecre produftions of witte and vnderſtandins, eve- 
rieman deemeth itlycthin him to mecte with the very like, and doth hardly peicave the 
weight and difficultie of it, except (and that very ſcarſely) in an extrcameand incom parable 
diſt.nce. And he that ſhould clearcly ſee the height ofa ſtrangers judgement, would come 
and bring his vnto it. Thus, is ita kinde of exerciling, whereof a man may hope but for 
meane commendation and ſmall praiſe, and a maner of compoſition, of little or no name 


atali. And then, fo: whom doe you write? The wiſer forte, vato whom belongeth bookith 


jui{d1ton, know no other priſe but of doAtine, and avow no other proceeding 1m our 
wits, but that of cradition and arte. If you have miſtaken one Leppio for another, what oi a« 
ny worth have you leftto ſpeake-of? Hethatis i :norant of Ar:5torle ( according to them) 
he is therewithall ignorant of himſelfe, Popular and ſhallow-headed mindes, cannot per= 
ceive the grace or comelineſle , nor judge of a {moothe and quaint diſcourſe. Now theſe 
two ndes poſleſle the world. Thethird , vnto whoſe ſhare you fall, of regular wits, and 
that are ſtrong of themſelves, is ſo rare, that juſtly it hath neither name nor ranke amone(t 
vs; helooleth haltchistime, that doth aſpire or endevour topleaſeit. It is commonly ſaid, 
that the juſteſt portion, nature hath given vsof the graces. isthat of ſenſe and vnderſtan- 
ding : for there 15 no man, but is contented with the ſhare ſhe hath allotted him: Is it notrea- 
ſon? He who ſhould ſee beyond that, ſhould ſec further then his fight. I perſwademy ſelfe 
to have good and ſound opinions; but who is not fo perfwaded of his owne? One of the 
beſt trialls I have of it, is the ſmall eſteeme I make of my ſclfe : for, had they not beenewdl 
aſlured, they would eaſily have ſuffered themſelves to be deceived, by the affeion I beare 
vnto my ſclfe, ſingulare, as he, who brings it almoſt allvnto myſclfe, and that ſpill but a 
little beſides. All that, wh:ch others diſtribute thereof vnto an infinite number of friends 
and acquaintances, totheir glorieand greatnes, I referre to the repoſe of my ſpirite and to 
my ſelfe. What elſe where eſcapes of ir,is not properly by the appointment of my diſcourſe; 

mhi nempe valere & vroere dottns. 

Well learn'd in what concerneth me, 

To live, ard how i health to be. 

eA': for my opinions, I finde them infinitely bold and conftant to condemne mine inſufficiencie. 

Andto fay truth, itis a ſubje&, whereabout I exerciſe my judgement , as much as about an 
other. The world lookes ever forericht, I turne my ſight inward, there I fix it, there I ammuſe it, 
Every man lookes before himſelfe, 1 looke within my ſelfe; Thave no buſineſſe but with 
my ſelfe. I vnceſlantly conſider, controle and taſte my ſelfe : other men go ever elle-where, 
if they thinke well on it : they goe ever foreward, 

nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere. 

No man attemptcth this Eſſay, 

Intohimſelfe to finde the way. 
as for me Troule m: into my ſeife. This capacitic of _ out the truth, what, and howſo- 
ever it bein me, and this free humour I have, not very caſily to ſubje my beliefe, I owe cf 
p:cially vnto my {elfe; for, the moſt conſtant, and generall imagmations I have, are thoſe; 
which(as one would ſay) were borne with me : They are naturall unto me,and wholy mine. 
I produced them raw and ſimple,of a we and ſtrong produttion, but ſomewhat troubled 
and vnperfeR: which I have ſince eſtabliſhed and fortified by the authoritie ofothers, and 
by the ſound examples of antients,with whom I have found my ſelfe conformable in judge- 
ment : Thoſe have aſſured me of my hold-faſt ofthem, and havegiven me both the enjoy- 
Ing and poſleſſion thereof more abſolute and more cl-are. Thecomm-ndaticn which eve- 
ry man ſeckes aftcr, for a vivacitic and promptitude of wit, I chalenge the ſame by the ord-r 
ofa notable and far;e-ſoundingaQtion, or of ſome particular ſufficience; I pretend it by the 


order, correſpondency, and tranquiliue of opinions and cuſtomes. Omnine ve eſt 
corum, 
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decornm, nibil eff proſefld magis quam equabilitu wntverſe vite, tum ſngultrum aflionyy, . ry Y 


con/ervare non poſſis, fi aliorum naturam tmitans omits TNA. C learely if, any thing be decent 
a man,nothing is more then an even carriage and equabilitie of bu whole hife and ever 7 ation th ba £ 


 #n : which you cannot wphold, if following the natare of _ let paſſe your owne. Behold here 


then how farforth I finde my ſelfe guilty of that firſt part, I ſaid to be in'the vice of prefiimp. 
tion. Concerning theſccond, which conſiſteth in noteſteeming ſufficiently of others, 1 wot 
not whether I can ſo well excuſe my ſelfe ; for, whatſocyer it coſt mee, 1 intendito lpeake 
what is of1t. It may be, the continuall commerce I havewith ancient humours, and the ; 
dea of thoſe rich mindes of former ages doth bring me odit of liking and diſtaſteboth of's: 
thers and of my ſelfe , or thatin truth welive in an age, which produceth things but meane 
and indifferent. Soit 1s, that Iknowenothing worthy any great admiration. Alſo ] know 
notmany men ſo familiarly as I ſhould, to beableto judgeof them : and thoſe withwhom 
the qualitic of my condition doth ordinarily make me converſant, arefor the moſt partfuch 
as havelittle care for themanuring ofthe ſoule, and to whom nothing is propoſed for Chiele 
fclicitic, but honour; and for abſolute perfeRion, but valour. Whatſoever | ſee or beaure.. 
ous or worthy in any other man, I willingly commend and regard; yea and I often endeare 
my ſ{elfe with what Ithinke of it, andallow my ſelfe tolie ſo farreforth : For, I cannotinyent 
a falſe ſubje. I willingly witneſſe with my friends what I findepraife-worthy in them, 


| Andofaninche of yalour, I willingly make an inche and a halfe; but tolendthem qualities 


they have not, I cannot; and:openly to defend their imperteRions, I may not : yea bethey 
mine enemies, Tjſhall ſincerely give them their due, in witneſfing their worth or honour, 
My afiction may change my judgementnever. And I confound not my quarrell with 0. 
ther circumſtances, thatareimpertinent and belong not vntoit. And I am ſo jealous ofthe 
lbertie of my judgement, that for what pafſion ſocver I can hardly quitit. 1wrong my lelfe 
moreinlying, then him of whom lhe. This commendable and generous cuſtome of the 
Perfian nation, is much noted; They fpake very hononrablyand witty of their mortallenne- 
mics, and with thoſe with whom they were at deadly fmde and warre, ſo farreforch as the merite of 
their vertne deſerved, Ti:now diverſe men who have ſundry noble and worthy partes;fome 
wit, ſome courage, ſome dextentie, ſome conſcience, ſome a readineſle in ſpeech, ſomeone 
Science, and ſome another; but of a great man in generall, and that hath fo many excellent 
parts together, or but one, in ſuch a degree of excellencic, as he may thereby be admired, 
or but compared tothoſe of former ages whom we honor, my fortune hath not permitted 
me to ſce one. And the greateſt I ever knew living(Imeane of naturall parts of the minde, 
and the beſt borne) was Stefanns de la Bottie : Verily it was a compleat minde, andwho 
ſctagood face, and ſhewed a faire countenance vpon all matters : A minde after theold 
ſtampe, and which, had fortune therewith becne pleaſed, would no doubt have brought 
forth wondrous efte&sz having by skill and ſtudy added very much to his rich naturall gitts. 
But I know not how it comes to paſle, and ſurely it doth fo, there is as much vanitic and 
weakeneſle of vnderſtanding found in thoſe , that profeſſe to have moſt ſufficiencic, that 
will entermeddle withlearned vacations, and with the charges that depend of bookes, then 
in any ſort of peoplez whether it be becauſe there is more required, .and expeRed attheir 
hands, and common faults cannot be excuſed in them, or that the ſelfe-opinion of know- 
ledge emboldeneth them the more to produce and diſcover themſelves over- foreward, 
whereby they looſe and betray themſelves. As an Artificer doeth more manifeſt his 
ſottiſhneſle 1n a rich piece of worke, which hehath in hand, if fooliſhly and againſt the rules 
of his trade he ſceke to apply it and entermeddle, then ina vile and baſe once; and merare 
more offended at afaultor oyerſightin a ſtatue of gold, then in one of clay. Theſe docas 
much, when they ſet forth things,which in themſelves and in their place, would be good; 
for, they employ them without diſcretion, honouring their memory at the coſt and charge 
of their vnderſtanding : and doing honour to Cicero, to Galey,to // {pian,and to Saint Jerome, 
to make themſelves rediculous. 1 willingly returne to this diſcourſe of the fondneſſeofour 
inſtitution : whoſe aime hath beene tomake vs not ood and wittie, but wif: and learncd; 
She hath attainedher purpoſe. It hath not taught vs to follow vertuc and embrace wile- 
dome; butmadean impreſſion in vs of it's Ethimoligie and derivation . Je can decline 
vertne, yet canwe not love it, If we know not what wiſedome is by effe& and experience, 


we knoy it by prattling and by rote. We arc not ſatisfied to knoyy the race, the ane, 
an 


Sy a 
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and the pedegrees of our neighbours, but we will have them tobe our friends, and contra 
both converlation andinteligence with them : It hath caughe vs thedefinitions, the divifi= 
ons , and diftinftions of vertue, as of the ſurnames and branches of a genealigie,, without 


having other care to contratt practiſe of familiaritie or private acquaintance cene vs: 


andit. She hath appointed vs for ourlearning, not bookes that have ſounder and truer o- 


pinions, but volumes that {peake thebeſt Greeke or Latine;and amongſt her choiſe wards, 
bath made the vaineſt humours of antiquitic to glideinto our conceits. eA goodinfTitarion 
changeth ind, ement and maners, as it hapned to Polemon, T his diſſolute yong Grzcian,vo- 
ing one day by chance to heare a LeQure of Xenocrates, where he not onely marked the 
eloquence and ſufficiencie of the Reader, and brought nothomethe knowledge of ſome 
notablething, but a more apparant and ſolide fruit, which was the ſodaine change and a- 
mendment of his former life. Who ever heard ſuch aneffeR ofour diſcipline? 
— facia/ne quod olom 

Mutat Polemon,ponas tſngnia morbi, 

Faſciolas,cubital, focalia,potus wt ille 

Dicitur ex cello furtim carpſiſſe coronas, 

Poftquam eft impranſi correptua voce magiſtri. 

Can you doe as did Polemo reformed, | 

_ Caſt-off your ficknes fignes, which you deformed, 
Your bolſters,mufflers,{wathes? As be drink-lin'de, 
His dronken garlands covertly declinde, ; 
| By ſpecch offaſtingreader diſciplinde ? 
The leaſt diſdainfull aan as, 

holds the laſtrancke,and offrethvs amore regular commerce. The cuſtomes and diſcourſes 
_ of countrie-clowniſh-men, I finde them commonly to be more conformable and beter 
diſpoſed, according to the true difcription of Philoſophic, then arc thoſe of our Philoſo- 
phets. Plus ſapit vulgus,quia tentum,qnantum opus eft, ſapit. The vulgar is the wiſer becauſe it is 
but 44 wiſe #1 it muſt needes, T he worthielt men, Ihave judged by cxternall apparances (for, 
to judge them after my faſhion,they ſhould be ſifted nearer)concerning warre,and militarie 
ſufficiencie,have beene,the Duke of G=i/e,that died before Orlcans,and the whilom Marſhall 
Stroz25: For men extraordinarily ſufficient,and endowed with no vulgar vertue,0/rver,and 
L'Heoſpitall,both great Chancelors of France. Poelic hath likewiſein mine opinion , had hir 
vogue and credit 1nour age. We have ſtore of cunning andable men inthatprofeſſion, Au- 
rate, Bexa, Buchanan, L' Heſpitall,Mont-dore, & Turnebus. As for Erench-men,lI thinkethey 
have attained the higheſt degree of perfeftion that can or eyer(hall be, and inthoſe parts 
wherein R on/art , and excellent Be/lay have written, I thinke they are not farre ſhort of the 


ancient perfeftion. Adrian Twrncbaus knew more and better, what heknewe, then any man 


in his age, orof many ages paſt. Thelives of the late Duke of A/va, and of our Conſtable 
Mommorancie have 6-46 very noble, and have had ſundrie rare reſ[emblances of fortune. 
Butthe worthily-faire and glorious deathof thelaſt, in the fullfaght of Paris, and of his 
King,for their ſervice, againſt his neareſt friends andalliance,in the front of an armie, vito- 
rious through his conduftofit, and with an hand-ſtroke, in that old age of his, deſervathin 
mine opinion, to be placed andregiſtred amongſt the moſt renoumed and famous acci- 
dents of my times. As alſo the conſtant goodnes, the mildnes n behaviour, and conſciona. 


ble facilitie of Afonſicure / Nowe, inſuch an injuſtice of armed faftions (a very ſchoole of | 


treaſon, ofinhumanitie and brigandage) wherein he wasever brought vp, a worthie, and 
famous man of warre, and —__ experienced in his profeſſion. I have greatly pleaſed my 
ſelfein publiſmng in ſundrieplaces, the good hope I have of Aerie Gonrnay e Tarr my 
daughter in alliance, and truely of me beloyed with more then a fatherly love, andas one 
of the beſt parts af my being enfeoffed in my home and ſolitarines. There is nothing in 
the world I cſtecme more then hir. If childehoode may prelage any future ſuccefle, hir 
minde ſhall one day be capable of many notablethings,and amongſt other of theperfeAti- 
on of this thrice-ſacred anntie, whereunto wereade not, hirſ:xe could yet attame; the ſince» 
ritie and ſoliditie of hir demeanors are therein alreadie ſufficientz hir kinderaffeRion to» 
wards me is morethen ſuperabounding and fuch indeede as nothing more can be wiſhed 


vnto it, butthat the apprehenſion, whuch ſhe hathof my aproching end, by reaſon ow 


Hor.ſer. lib 2, 
ſat. 3253. 


men, me thinkes, is that, which throuph implicitie | 
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fon of our avill warres, and inthis part, there are mindes found am 


| anyotherpublikeplace: 


- Cecorverle with me. Others have beene 
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The ſecond B ooke. 


ie five yeares, wherein hir hap bath beene to knowe we, would ſomewhat leſſe 

or 4 bar The ew. made of my firſt Eſſayes, being aweman, of Pons 
alone where ſhe dwelleth, and the exceeding vehemencie wherewnh ſhe bog F 

ne time, by the onely cſtecme, which before ever ſhe ſawe me, ſhe had by them 
ivedof me, ſhedefired me isan accident pmoſt worthie confideraticn. Other ye... 
tues have had little or no currentnes at allinthis age: Butvyaloris become popularby oi 
$ found amongſt vs very conſtant, 
events perfeftion, andin great number, fo that the choiſc is impoſlible to be made. "Pe 
here what hitherto I have knowne of any extraordinarie,and not comnion orcatnes, 


Sh 
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The eighteenth Chapter. 


Of gromy the he, 


Ea but,will ſome tell me, this deſſeigne in aman to make himſelfe a ſubje& to writeof 
might be excuſed inrare and famous men, and who by their reputation, hid bred ſome 
defirein others of their acquaintance. TItis true, I confeſſeit, and Iknowe, that ahandie. 
crafts-man will ſcarcely looke of his worke, to Fare vponan ordinaric man: Whereazto 
ſee a notable great perſon come into a towne, he will leave both workeand ſhop. Jtillbe- 
ſeemeth any manto make himfelfe knowne, onely he excepted, that hath ſomewhatinhim 
worthie imitation, and whoſe life and opinions may ſtand as a pattetne to all. (4/arand 
Xenophon have had wherewithall to ground and eſtabliſh their narration, inthe greatnes 
ofthcir deeds, as ona juſt andfolid ground-worke. So are the ITornall bookes of eMlex- 
«der the great, the' Commentaries which e Auguſtus, Cato, Bratus, Silla ang divers others 
had left of their geſts, greatly to bee defired. Such mens images are both beloved and 
ſtudied, be they cither 1n brafſc orſtone. This admenitionis moſt true, butitconcerneth 
me very little. 0 | 
Nonreeits eniquam : niſi amicu,idque rogatue. 
Non vbivu,coramve quibuſlibet. In medio qui 
Scripta foro recitant ſunt multi,quique larantes. 
My writings Ireade not,bvt to my friends,to any, 
Nor eachwhere,nor to all,nor but defir'd : yet many 
In marketplace reade theirs, 
In bathesjn barbers chaires. | | 
I erre&tnot here a ſtatue to beſet ypin the market place of a towne, orin a Church, orn 


 Nonequidem hoc fludeo bullatis vt mibi nugis 
Paginatargeſcat : 
I ftudicnot,my written leaves ſhould growe 
Big-ſwolne with bubled toyes which vainc breth's blowe. 
Secrets loquimar " 
We ſpeake alone, 
. _ Oronetoone. 

It isfor thecorner of a Libtarie , or to ammuſe a neighboursa kinſman, or afriendof 
mune withall, who by this image may happily take pleaſure to renew acquaintance, andto 
emboldned to ſpake of themſelves, becauſe they 
have found worthy and rich ſubjeQin themſelves. I, contrariwiſe, becauſc I have fornd 

mineſo barren, andſo ſhallow, that it catmot admit ſuſpition of oftentation. 1 willingly 

judgeof other mens aKtions; of mine by reaſon oftheir nullitie, vive ſmall cauſeto judge 

J finde not ſo much good in my ſelfe, but 1 may ſpeake of it without ag « Oh wn 

contentment were it ynto mee , toheare ſome that would relate the cu ome, the Vi | 
 fage, the countenance,the moſt vſuall words, and thefortunes of my anceſtors! Ohhowat®s |! 
 eentively would Iliſten yncoutt Verily it were an argument of a bad nature, to ſecme % " | 
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T he ſecond Booke. 


ſ>iſe the very pidtures of our friends and predeceſſors, the faſhion of their garments and 


armes, I keepe the writing, the manuall ſeale, and a peculiar ſword. And Irederveſtillin my 


cabinet certaine long (witches or wands, which my father was wontto carry in his hand.P.«- | 
rerna veitu & annalua , tanto charior eft poſter, quanto erga paremes maior affetins. The fa- 


thers garment and his ring 1s ſo mach more eſteemed of his ſucceſſors, as their aſfefiion is greater to- 
wards their ah upon Notwithſtanding if my poſtcritic be of another minde, I ſhall have 
wherewith to be avenged; for they cannot make ſolittle accompt of me, as then I ſhall doc 


of them. All the commerce I havean this with '1-, 18, thatI borrow theinſtru.. 


ments of their writing, as more ſpeedy, and more ca... . .u / equitall whereof I may perad- 
venture hinderthe melting of ſome piece of butter in the market, or a Grocer from fellng 
an ounce of pepper. 


Þ 


Ne toga corayllis ne pennla deſit oltois, 
Leaſt ſh-fry ſhould a fit gowne want, 
Leaſt clokes ſhould be forolives ſcant. 
Et laxas ſcombris ſepe dabo IMNICAG. 
Tolong-taild mackrels often, 


ll ſide-w;fe(paper) cotes apply. 


And ifit happen,no manreade me, have Tloſt my time, to haveentertained my ſelfe ſo 
* many idlc houres, about ſo pleaſing and | rucry choughts? In framing this pourtraite 

by my ſelfe, I have ſo often beene faine to frizle and trimme mee, that ſo 1 mightthe better 
 extraCt my ſelfe,that the patterne is thereby confirmed, and in ſome orte formed. Drawing 
my ſelfe for others, T have drawne my ſelfe with purer and better collours, then were my 
firſt. I haveno more made my booke,then my booke hath made me. A book conſubſtanti- 
all to his Author?Ofa peculiar and fit occupation. A member of my life. Not of an occupe- 
tion and end, ſtrange and forraine; asall other bookes. Have I miſ-ſpent my time, to have 
takenan accoumpt of my ſelfe ſo continually and ſo curiouſly ? For thoſe who onely runne 
themſelves over by fantazic, and by ſpeech for ſome houre, examine not themſelvexſo pri- 
 mely and exa&tly,nor enter they into themſelves,as he doth, who makes his ſtudic, his worke 


and occupation of it: Who with all his might, andwith all his credit engageth himſclfe to 


areviſter of continuance. The moſt delicious pleaſures,though inwardly diſgeſted,(hunne 
toleave any trace of themſelves; & avoide the ſight, not only of the people, but of any other, 
How often hath this bufines diverted me from tedious and yrkſome cogitations ? (And all 
frivelous-ones muſt be deemed tedious and yrkeſome.) Nature hath endowed vs with a 
large facultic to entertaine our ſelves a parte, and often calleth vs vnto it: To teach vs,that, 
parth we owe our ſelves unto ſocietie,but in the better part unto our ſelves. To the end I may in 
ſome order and proje& marſhall my fantafie, even to dote, and keepe it from looſing, and 
ſtraggling inthe aire, thereis nothing ſo good, as to give abody, and regiſter ſo many idle 
imaginations as preſent themſelves vatoic. Iliſtento my humors, and harken to my con- 
 ccites, becauſe I muſt enroule them. How often, beipg grieved at ſome ation, which civili- 
tie and reaſon forbade me to withſtand openly, have 1 dif orged my ſelfe vponthem here, 
not without anintent of publike inſtrudtion ? And yet thele pocticall rods, 


Zon deſſus [ eil,z.0n ſur le groin, 
Zon ſur le dos an Sagoin, 


arcalſo better imprinted vpon paper, than vpon the quick fleſhzyWhat if I lend mineeares, 
ſomewhat more attentively vnto books, fith I but watchifI can filch ſomething from them, 
wherewith to ennammell and yphold mine? I never ſtudied to make a bookez Yethave [ 
ſomewhat ſtudied, becauſe Ihad alreadie madeit (if to nibble or pinch, by the head or feete, 
now one Authour,and then another be in any ſorte to ſtudy) but nothing at alto forme my 
opinions: Yea being long ſince formed,to aſliſt,to ſecond and to ſerve them, But whom ball 
we believe ſpeaking of himſelfe gn this corrupted age?ſincethere are few or none, whom we may 
belceve ſpeaking of others, where there is lefle intereſtto lie. The firſt part of cuſtoms-cor- 
ruption,igthe baniſhment of truth: For,as Pixdarus (aide,to be /mcerely-trnegs the beginning of 
« greet vertue; and the firſt article , P/aro requireth inthe Governor of his ms 
Now-adayes, that is not the trueth which is true, but Ys is perſivaded to others . As 
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The ſecond Booke. 


we call mony notonelythat which is true and good, but alſo thefalle;ſoit be currant, Our 
Natonislong fince taxed with this vice. For Salvianm Haſſiimiſir who lived in het 
of Faleminian the Emperour, faith that amongſt French-men, tole and forſweare is no Vice 
but amanner of ſprach. Hethat would endeare this Teſtimonie,might ſay,it isnow rather 
deemeda vertue among them. Men frame andfaſhion themſclyes vntoit, as toan exerciſe 
othonounfor, d:/ſimnalation is one of the notableſt qualities of thi: age. Thus havel often __ 
ſidered) whencethiscuſtome might ariſe, which we obſerveſo religiouſly , that we are mor : 
ſharpety offended with the repreach of this vice,ſo ordinary in vs,than with any other, and 
thatRis the extreameſt injurie,may be Cone vs in words,to vpbraid &reproch vs with ale 
Therem I finde,that it is naturall,for a man to defend himſelfe moſt from ſuch defeRts as we 
are moſt tainted with. It ſeemeth,that if we but ſhew a motion of revenge,or are but moved 
at the accuſation, we in ſome ſort diſcharge ourſelves of the blame or imputation; if we haye 
tin cffcR,at leaſt we condemne it in apparance. May it not alſo be,that this reproch ſeemes 
to enfold cowardiſe & faintneſle of hart? Is there anie more manifeſt,than for a man to eate 
:nd deny his owne Word? What? To deny his Word wittingly > To ly is ahorrible.fil. 
thy vicezand which an auncient writer ſetteth forth very ſtamefully,when he ſaith that who. 
ſoever heth, witneſſeth that he contemneth God, and therewithall feareth men , Tt is impollible 
more richly to repreſent the horrour , the vileneſle and the diſorder of it : For, Wha can be 
magined ſo vile and baſe, as to be a coward towardes men,and a boafter towardes God? Ourintd. 
heence being onely conduCted by the way ofthe Worde:Who ſofalfificth the ſame,betrai- 
ethpublike {ocicty. Itis the onely inſtrument, by meanes wherof our wils and thoughts are 
communicated: it is the interpretour of our ſouls: If that failevs we hold our ſelves no more, 
weenterknow one anotherno longer. If it deceive vs,it breaketh all our commerſe, and dif- 
ſolveth all bonds of our policie.Certaine Nations of the new Indiaes {whoſe names weneed 
not declare, becauſe they are no more ; forthe deſolation of this conqueſt hath extendedit 
ſclfe to the abſolute aboliſhing of names and ancient knowledge of Places,with a maryelous 
' and never the like heard exawple)oftred humane bloud vnto their Gods, but no otherthan 
chat which was drawnefrom their tongues and cares, for an expiation of the finne of lying 
as well heard as pronounced. That good-felow-Grzcian ſaid, children were dandled with 
toyes, but men with wordes. Concerning the ſundric faſhions of our giving the lie, and 
the lawes of our honourin that, andthe + wm they haye received, I willreferre to an o- 
ther trme,toſpeak what] think and know of it,andif I can, I will in the meane time learne,at 
* whattime this cuſtome tooke his beginning , ſo exaQtly to weigh and precizely to meaſure 
words,& tic our honor tothem:far, it is calie to judge, that it was not anciently amongſtthe 
Romans and Grzcians. {And Ithave often thought it ſtrange,to ſce them wrong andgive 
one another thelie, and yet neverenter into quarrell. Thelawes ef their dutic, tookeſome 
other courſe than ours. {e/ar is often called a theefe, and ſometimes a drunkard to his face. 
Weeſeethelibertie of their inveCtives, which they write one againſt an other: I meanethe 
oreateſt Chiecftaines and Generalles in warre;of one and other Nation, where words arc on- 
ly retorted and revenged with words,and neyer wreſted tofurther conſequence. 
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The nineteenth Chapter. 


. ” Of the liberty of Conſcience, 


T is ordinarily ſcene, how good intentions being managed without moderation, thruſt 

men into moſt vicious $.In this controverſie, by which Frenceis atthis inſtantwo 
leſted with avill warres, the beſt and fafeſt ſide,isno doubt,that which maintaineth boththe 
auncent rclig1on and policic of the Country. Nevertheleſſe amongeſt the boneft menthat 
folow (for my meaning is not to ſpeak of thoſe, who vſe them as a colour,cither to excrole 
their particular revenges, or. to ſupply their greedic avarice, or to followe the favour 0 
Princes : But of ſuch az doit with a true zeale toward their Religion, and an vnfained-holy 
affcQion,to maintaine the peace and yphold the ſlate of their Country)of thoſe I ay, _ 


T beſecond Booke, 


are ſcene, whom paſſion thruſts out of the bounds of reaſon, and oftenforceth them to take 
and tollow vnjuſt, violent and raſh counnſcls; Certaine it is,that when firſt our rehivion be. 
ganne (0 gaine authoritie with the Lawes, it's Zeale armed many againſt all ſorts of Papane 
boo'ces , whereof the earned ſort haye a greatloſſe. My opinion is, that this diſorder hath 
done more hit to learning, than all the Barbarian flames. Cornelue Tacitus is a ſufficient te< 
ſimone ofit:for, howben the Emperor Tacirzs his kinſman had by expreſle appointment 
ſtoredallthelibraries inthe World withit, notwithſtanding one on:ly entire example could 
not cſc:p2 the curious ſ-arch of thoſe, who ſought to abolliſhit, by reaſon of five or ſfixe 
yaine clauſes,contrary to our bel:efe. They have alſo had this, cally to affoorde falſe com- 
mendations to all the Emperours, that made for vs, and vniverſally to condemneall the aQti- 
ons of thoſe, which were our adverſaries,as may plainly be ſcenein [nlay the Emperor, ſure 
named the Apoſtatazwhoin truth was a notable-rare-man,as he whoſe mind was lively en- 
dowed with the diſcourſes of Philoſcphie, vnto which hee profcſled to conforme all his a« 
Qion:; and truely there is no kind of vertue, wherof hehath notleft moſtnotable examples. 
In chaſtity (wherofth= whole courſe of his life eiveth apparant teſtimony) alike example, 
ynto that of »7/cxanaer and Scipro is read of h:m , which1s, that of many wonderfull-faire 
captive Ladies, brought before him, being even in the very prime ofhis age(for he was flain 
by the Parthians about the age of one and thirtie years) he would not ſee one of them. Tous 
ching j:{tice, him(clfe wo.ild take the paines to heareall parties: And although for curioſity 
ſake,he would enquire of ſuch as came before him, whatreligion they were- of, nevertheleſle 
the enmitie he bar2 to ours,did no whit we:gh downe che ballance. Himſclfe madefundrie 
good Lawes, and reyo!ced diverſe ſubſidies and impoſitions, his Predeceſſours before him 
had receaved. Wehave two good !iiltorians,as eye-witneſles of his ations. One of which, 
(who is Marcelimus) in fund. y places of his Hiſtoric bitterly reprooveth this ordonance of 
his, by which he forbade ſchooles,and interdifted all Chriſtian Rhethoricians, and Grama. 
rians to teach: Saying, he wi.hed this his ation might be buried vnder ſilence. [tis very like- 
ly,if he had done any thing eiſe more (harp? or ſevere againſt vs, he would not have forgot 
It, as he that was well aftefted to our fide. Hee was indeede very ſevere againſt vs, yetnot 
a cruell ennemic. For,our people themſelves report this Hittorie of him , that walking one 
day aboutthe Citty of Ca/cedovia, Mari Bilhop thereof, durſt call hum wicked and traitor 
to Chriſt, to whom he aid no other thing , butanlivered thus : Goe wretched man, weepe 
and deplore the loſl* of thine eyes, to whom the Biſhop replyed, I thanke Ieſus Chriſt, that 
he hath ceprived me of my fight, that ſo I might not view thy impudent cace,affefting ther- 
by(as they fay)a kind of Philofophicall patience. So itis,this part cannot bereferred to the 
crueltics,which he is ſaid to have exerciſed againſt vs. He was (ſaith Eurropirzrmy other te- 
ſtimony)an ennemy vnto Chriſtianity, but without ſhedding of bloud. But to returne to 
his juſtice, he can be accuſedof nothing but of therigors he vſcdin the beginning of his 
Empire againlt {uch as had followed the faftion of Conftantins his Predeceſlour. Concer» 
ning ſobnetic,he everlived a Souldiers kinde of Ife,andin time of peace, would feedeno 0+ 
therwiſe,than one who prepared and cnured himſclfe to theaulteritie of warre. Such was his 
- vighlande, that hedevided the night into three or foure parts, the leaſt of which hee allotted 
ynto ſleepa;thcreſt he employed in viſiting the ſtate of his army, and his gnardes, or inſtu- 
dy;zfor,amongelt other his rare q alities,he was moſt excellent in all ſorts of learning. Itisre+ 
orted of Alexander the Great,that being laide downtorelt, fearing leſt ilcep ſhould diyere 
Fam from his thoughts and ſtudies,he cauſed a baſen to be ſet neere his bed ſide, and holding 
one of his handes out,with a br:Zen ball in it, thatifſlcepe ſhould ſurprize him, looſmg his 
fingers endes, the ball fallinginto the baſen, might with the noyſe rouze him from out his 
ſleepe. T his m.:n had a :ind fo bent to what he vndertook,and byrcaſon of his ſingular ab- 
ſtinence ſo little troubled with vapo:rs,that he might well have paſlt this deviſe. Touching 
mylitary ſufficiency, he was admirable in all mu belonging to agreat Captaine. So was 
he almoſt all his life time in continuall exerciſe of Warre,& the greater part with vs in France 
- azainſt th: Alemands and Franconians. Wehave no great memorie of any man,that either 
hath ſeenc more dangers,northat more often hath made triall ofhis perſon. His death hath 
ſome affinitie with that of £paminomde , for being ſtrucken with an arrow , andattempting 
topull it out, he hadſurely done it, but that being ſharpe-cutting, it hurt and weakened us 
hand. Inthatplighthe earneſtly requeſted to bee GG 3 rd in the middeſt of his wo 
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diſſembled til he had gou-r che Emipre 

even ſuch as lived in his nic , and were of hus carne rekugy 
or ava Germany Kr - He «4. atv beiorts 
had not ſuffered hum to be ſlaine foduunly or by fhagroe. & bows 
| bothof the place and houre of bus end; nor to by of 3b 
idle and effemunate Perſons,nor of a kngrag, lagraſt.ong, 
had decmed him worthy to end his kfe fo noblr m the cook of 
er of his glory. There had before rat bis 
ra, which firſt threarned ham in Gan and reward oven a the x 
ic ſelfe to him in Periia. The fpeach he 1s mude 1 {prakee when | 
bait vanquiſhed 0 Nazarear, of as fore wil have #:{ mment 1h + 
have beene forgoten, had t beene beheve of wy reftiwonnes, v 
my,have noted even the leaſt movons,,nd wordes at bs drach. 1 
wor:ders, which they annex vnto it Put to revurne 16 my thee: 
CMarcelnu) hatched Pagamifine mn bus bane bus forforrch 44 
to be Chriſhans, he durſt not difcover hum telfe. lo the end te 
ſufficiently ſtron2,and durlt publiſh his nun, be caifed he T © 
pened and by all MEFEanes c vourrd to a0vVarne wo itt < A ++ 
ving found in Con/Tax:meple the people verie lof- , and 4 06 
{tan Church,and cauſed them to appeare before ban i bus pts 
them to appcaſe al their civill difſenwon: and every one withs't 
themſelves to follow and ſerve rchgion . Which be veric cat. 
cence might encreaſe the faftions, and controverfies of the ds 
from growing to any vnity, and by conſequence from turnty ng 1 
rcaſon of their concord, & in one mind-agrecing wteagenc ban 
Chriſtians found, that There u no beai? m the worid 5 me & 2” ws 
heere his very words,or very neare : Wherm thus s worthy conf 
Tuhan, victh the ſame receipt of hberuc of conference , ro enki 
ſention, which our Kings employ to extmguidh . 14 may bel. 
give fattions the bridle to emertame their opemeom,ss to alter content 
were tolendit hand to au and encreade the fare : There 
ſtacle of Lawes to bridleor hinder har courſe. But on the oche 
ged, that to give faftions the bridle to vPholde then ops 
caſe, the readie way to mollifie and i1&eae them , and to blunt 
ned by rareneſſc, noveltie, and difficulte. And f for the kno 
Ibdlicve better; it is, that ſince they could nut doe #4 they woul 
what they could not. 
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arc ſeene,v;hom paſhon thruſts out of the bounds of :caſon, and often forceth them to take 
andtollow vnjuſt, nolent and raſh counn'cls. Certame t1s,that when firſt ourreligion be. 
ganne Of une authoritie with ch- | awes, it's zeae :rmed many againſt all ſorts of Pagane 
Þ 00's , v hcrcof the learnet! fort have ; greatlofſe . My opimion 18, that this diſorder hath 
donemore hirtto learning,than a!l the Barbariin flames. Cornelun Tacitus 1s a ſufficient te- 
ftimone o 1t:for, howben the Emperor Tacuas his kinſman had by expreſſe appointment 
Qored all tFehbranes mn th: Wor Id with it, no:withſtanding one on:ly entire example could 
not cſc.p2 the curious (-2rch of thoſe, who ſought to abolkſh it, by reaſon of five or fixe 
yaine clauſ-'s,contrary fo our b:1refe. T hey have alſo had this, cafily to affoorde falſe com- 
mendation 3 to all the Emperours, that made for vs, and vniverſally to condemncall the ati- 
ons of tho :, which were ou: adverſannes as may plamly be ſcenein /x/:an the Emperor, ſur< 
named the Apoſtatazwho in truth was a notable-rare-man,as he whoſe mind was lively en- 
dowed viit 1 the diſcourſes of Plulot. phie , vnto which hee profeſſed to conforme all his a« 
ion; and truely there 15no -184 of vertve, wie: of hehath notleft moſt notable examples. 
In chaſtity (wherof th: wh-le cour.e of Is I fe giveth apparant teſtimony) alike example, 
vntothat o* »Alexanaer and Sripes 15 1ead of  m,, which 1s, that of many wonderfull-faire 
captive Lies, brouhe before Lim. {5-107 even n the very prime ofhis age(for he was ſlain 
by the Par: 11ans about the age of one and thurtie years) he would notſee one of them. Tous 
ching j2{t1 +, h:m(clte wo 41d rake the paines to heareall parties: And althoughtfor curioſity 
ſake,he wo 11d enquire of 1uc'1 a+ came before lym, what religion they were- of, neycrtheleſle 
theeamite 1c bar:toour* d dn » wit we 21 downe the ballance. Himſclfe made fundrie 
good Law: s, andrevo' «d diverſe {1lti dies and impoſitions, h:s Predeceſſours before him 
had receive d. Welrive rwo Tood | 1 loans. as eye- witneſſes of his ations. One of which, 
(who is A arcelime;) mind yp ces of bis Hiſtorie bitterly reprooverh this ordonance of 
his,by whic 1heforb de {chooles, nd mterd: Red ll Chriſtun Rhethoricians, and Grama. 
rians to teac 1: Saying, he wi he! his Irs ation mght be buried vnder ſilence. [tis very like- 
ly, fhehad done avy i117, e'fe more !h.:rp= or ſevere agzinlt vs, he would nothaveforgot 
't, as he tha was well .ftefted ta ovrfide. Hee was ndeede very ſevere agunlt vs, yetnot 


2 auellenn me. Foro peo-lc temlclves report this Hiltorie of him , that walking one 


day aboutt| e Citty of Co/re 1214, 'Nſars Bilop thereof ,durſt call him wicked and traitor 
to Chriſt, tc whomhe &1d no othier thing , but anlivered thus : Goe wretched man, weepe 
anddeplore th: lofl- of thine eves to wl.o13 the Biſhop re; lyed, Ithanke Iefus Chriſt, that 
he hath «2p wed me of my fight tha: ſo I mivhe not view thy impudentface,ufteting thers- 
by(asthcy! v)a kind of Philoſophical! pattznce. So:tis.this part cannot bereferred to the 
crueltics,w! ich he 1s{,ud4 rohav* exerciſed azain{t vs. He was (ſaith Eurropirrmy other te» 
{imony)an :nnemmy vn'o C haſt.amey, bur without ſhedding of bloud. But to returne to 
his jult:ce, 1e can be accufedof nothing but of the rigors he vſedin the beginning of his 
Empire av lt ſuch as had followei the tation of Conflamtins his Predeceſlour. Concer- 


ning ſobne: «he ever lived a Sould:ers inde of hfe,andin time of peace, would feedeno o+ 


therwiſe,ths 1 one who p:pared and enured himſcIfec to theauſteritie of warre. Such was his 
viollanae, t! at he devid--d the nizhe into three or foure parts, the leaſt of which hee allotted 
vntoſle:pe! hereſt he employed in viſiting the ſt.te of his army, and his gnardes, or in ſtu- 
dy;for,amc: 2elt other his 1are q 1alities,he was moſt excellent in all ſorts of learning, Itisre« 
omel of 4. vander the ages $8 being laide downtoreſt, fearing leſt iIcep ſhould divere 
im trom hi thoughts and ſtudies, he «cauſed a baſen to be ſetneere his bed ſide, and holding 
one of is ha 1des out, with a br.-zen ball in it, that if ſleepe ſhould ſurprize him, Iooſmg his 
fingers ende , the ball fallingmtothe b.ſen, might with the noyſe rouze him from out his 
ſleepe. This n:nhad a + ind fo b-ni to what he vndertook,and byrcaſon of his ſingular ab- 
ſtinence fo |: tl- (roubled with vapo''rs,that he might well have paſle this deviſe. Touching 
mylitary ſuft :ency, he was admirable 1n all partes belonging to agreat Captaine. So was 
he almoſt all as life ime m continual ———— Warre,& the greater part with vs in France 
2zanſt th: A emands and Francomans. We have no great memorie of any man,hat either 
hathſcencm re dangers,northat moreoften hath made triall of his perſon. His death hath 
ſome affini:1: with thÞt of Foemmnde , for being ſirucken withan arrow , and attempting 
to pull it out hehadfurely done it, but chat being ſharpe-cutting, it hurt and weakened us 
hand. Inth. plight he earneſtly requeſted to bee ws "—_ in the middeſt of his apc 
2 at 
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that ſo he might encourage his ſouldiers, who without him couragiouſly maintained theb 47. 
tcll,vntill ſuch time as darke night ſevered the Armies. Hee was beholding to Philoſophic 
for a ſingular contempt,both of himlelfe and of all humane things . Hee afluredly believed 
the etermitie of ſoules. In matters of religion, he was vicious every-where. He was lurnamed 
eApe#tata, becaule he had forſaken ours; notwithſtanding this opinion ſeemes to meemore 
likely,that he never tookeit to hart, but thatfor the obedience which he bare to the lawes,he 
diſſembled til he had gotten the Empire into his hands. He was fo ſuperſtitious in his,that 
even ſuch as lived in his time , and were of his owne religion, mocked him for itz andit was 
ſaide,thatif he had gained the ViRory of the Parthians, hee would have conſumed the race 


or breede of Oxen,to ſatisfic his ſacrifices. He was alſo beiotted with the Art of ſooth. ſfay- | 
ing, and gaycauthoritic to allmanner of prognoftices. Amongſt other things hee ſpake at © 


his death, heſaide,hewas much bekolding to the Gods,and:greatly thanked them,that th 


had not ſuffered him to be ſlaine ſodainly or by ſurprize, as baving long before warned him 


both of the place and houre of his end; nor to dy of a baſe and cafie death, more beſeemins 
idle and effeminate Perſons,nor ofa lingring,languiſhing,and dolorous death;and that they 
had deemed him worthy to end his life ſo nobly, in the courſe of his viRtories, & in the flow. 
erofhis glory. There had before appeared aviſion vato him, ike vnto that of Afarcu Bry. 
tz, which firſtthreatned him in Gasl,and afterward even at the point of his death, preſented 


ic ſelfe tohimin Perſia, The ſpeach heis made toſpeake when he fclt himſelfe hurt, They 


haft vanquiſhed 0 Nazarean, or as ſome will haveit;Content thy ſeife oh Nazarean,would ſcarſe 
have becne forgoten, had it beene believed of my teſtimonies, who being preſentinthear. 
my,have noted eventhe leaſt motions,and wordes at his death, no more than cetaine other 
worders,which they annex vnto it.But to returne to my theame, he hadlong before(as ſaith 
IMarcelinwm) hatched Paganifme in his hart, but forſomuch as he ſaw all thoſe of his armie 
to be Chriſtians, he durſt not diſcover him ſelfe. In the end, when hee found himſclfe tobe 
ſufficiently ſtrong,and durſt publiſh his minde, he cauſed the Temples of his Gods tobe 0- 
pened,and by all meanes endevourcd to advance idolatric. And to attaine his purpoſe, ha- 
| ving found in Conftartmoplethe people veric looſe, and at ods with the Prelates of the chri- 
{tian Church,and cauſed them to appeare before himin his pallace, he inſtantly admoniſhed 
them to appeaſe all their civill diſſentions,and every one without hinderance or feare apply 
themſelves to follow and ſerve religion . Which he veric carcfully ſollicited, hoping thisi- 
cence might encreaſethe faftions, and controverſies of the diviſion, and hinder thepcople, 
from growing to any vnity, and by conſequence from fortifying themſelves againſt him, by 
reaſon of their concord,& in one mind-agrecing inteligence: having by the cruelty of ſome 
Chriſtians found, that There « no beait mm the world, ſo much of man to be feared,as man, Loc- 
heere his very words,or very neare : Wherin this is worthy conſideration, that the Emperor 
Tuhan, victh the ſame receipt of libertic of conſcience, to enkindle the trouble of cvill dil- 
ſention,, which our Kings employ to extinguiſh . It may beſaide on one ſide, that, 70 
give fattions the bridle to entertame their opinion,ts to ſcatter contention and ſow diviſion , and as it 
were to lendit hand to augmentandencreaſe the ſame : There becing no Parre or Ob- 
ſtacle of Lawes to bridleor hinder hir courſe. But on the other fide, it might alſobevr- 
ged, that to give faftions the bridle to vpholde their opinion, is, by that facilitic and 
caſe, the readie way to mollifie and releaſe them, and to blunt the edge,which 1s ſharp- 
. ned by rareneſle, noveltic, and difficultic. And if for the honour of our Kings devotion, 
I believe better; it is, that ſince they could not doe as they would, they have faincd to will 
what they could not. : 
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He weakenes of our condition, cauſeth, that things in their naturall implicitic andpv- 
ritie cannot fall into our vic. The clements weenjoy arealtered ; Mettallslikewile,y*2 
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golde maſt be empared with ſome other ſtuffe to make ithit for our ſervice. Nor vertue ſo 
fimple, which eArifton , Pyrrho, and the Stoickes, madethe end of their life, hath beene 
able to doc no good with compoſition : Northe Cirenaike ſenſualitie or Ariſtippiin yo- 
luptuoul! nes. Of the pleaſures and goods we bave, there is none exempted from ſome muxture of 
evilznd incommoditie. —— medio de ſonte leporum 72 
| Swrgit amarialquid,quod inipſhs floribus angat. 

From middle (ſpring of ſweetes ſome bitrer ſprings, 

Which in the very owe ſmartly ſlings. 

Our exceeding voluptuouſnes hath ſome aire of groning and wailing : Wouldyou not 
Gy,itdieth with anguiſh? Tea when we forge it's imagein hir excellence, we decke it with 
Epithers,ſickiſh and dolorous qua'itie;:Janguor,effeminacie, weakeneſſe,fainting and ers 
hidez24, a great teſtimony of their conſanguinitic and conſubſtantialitic. Excefſive jy hath 
more ſeveritic, then jolitie: Extreame and tull content, more ſettledneſſe, then cheerefulnes, 
Ip felicitas, ſe niſt temperat y premit. Felicutie it ſelfe , wnleſſe it temper u ſelfe, diftempers vs. 
Liſe conſumeth vs. It is that, which an old Greeke verſe ſaith, of ſuch aſeaſe. The Gods 
ſell vs all the goods they give vs; that isto fay, they give vs not onepure &perfeR,and that 
which we buy not with the price of ſome evill . Travell and pleaſure, molt vuli ce 1n n:ture, 
'  arenotwichſtanding followed together by akinde I wot not whatnaturall conjunion 9+ 
- gratesſaith, that fome: God attempted to huddle yp together, and confound ſorrow and vo- 

luptuouſneſle : but being vnable to effe&t it,he bethought himſelfe to couple them rogether, 
atleaſt by the taile. /Aferrodorm (aid, that in ſadncf(Te there is foe aloy of pleaſure. | know 
not whether he meant any thing elſe, but I imagine, that for one to enure himſelfe to melan- 
choly, there is ſome kinde of purpoſe,of conſent, :nd mutu.ll del;ght: I meane beſides am- 
bition, which may alſo be joyned vnto it. There is ſome (hadowofd-licacie, ind quaint- 
neſſe, which ſmileth and fawncth vpon vs, evenin the lappe of melancholy. Arc there not 
ſome complexions, that of it make their nouriſhment? 
— ef} quedam flere voluptas. 
Tc is ſome pleaſure yet, 
' With teares our cheekes to wet. 

Andone + Mitalws in Seneca ſaith, the remembrance of ourlaſt friends is as pleaſing to vs, as 
bitterneſſe in wine thatis over old; | 

CMeimnſter veteru peer falerni 

Inzere mi calices amarzoves: 

Sir boy, my ſervitor of good old wine, 

Bring mg my cup thereof bitter, but fine. 
and as of ſweetely-ſowre apples. Nature diſcovereth this confuſion vnto vs : Þ.:inters are of 
opinion, that che moons and wrinkles in the face, which 'erve to weepe, ſerve al,o to lanoh. Ve. 
rely, before one or other be determined to expreſle which; b:hold che pictures ſuccetle, you 
arein doubt toward wh'ch oneenclineth. And th+ <xcreamitic of laughing entermingles it 
ſelfe withteares. Nulum ſme auflorament o malumeſt . There « no evill without /ome obligation, 
When I 14gin man fraughted with al the commodities may be wiſhedjlet vs ſuppole,al his 
leverall members were for ever poſſeſſed witha pleaſure like vntothat of g-n: ration, even 
inthe higheſt po:nt that may be: I finde himto finke vnder the burthen of his caſe, and per- 
ceive him altogether vnable to beare ſo pure, {o conſtant, and ſo vniverſall a fenfualicie, 
Trucly heflies when he is evenvpon the nice , and naturally haſtneth co eſcape it, asfrom 
ſtep, whercon h- cannot ſtay or containe himſelf: , and feareth to ſinkeinco1t. Whenl 
religiouſly confeſſe my ſelte vnto my ſelfe, 1 finde, the beſt good I have, hath ſome vici- 
ous cainte. And [ fear: that Plato in his pureſt vertue ( I that am as ſincere and loyallan 
eltcemerthercof, and of the ve:tues ofſuch a ſtampe, as any other can poſſibly be) if he had 
Neerely liſtn-d vnto it (and ſurche Iiſtned very neerc) þ-e would .heremn haveheard ſome 

rſh tune, of human: mixture , but an obſcure tune , and one!y {:nſible vnto himſfclfe. 

CMan allin all, is but a botching and party-coloured worke. The very Lawes of Iuflice , can 
wot (ubſist without (ame commixture of [muFftire : And Plato (areth , They wndertake to cutte 
off Hidracs heades, that pretend ro rem10ve all incommodities and mconvemences from the 


er. One magnum exemplums habet aliquid ex im1quo, quod contra ſingulos vtltate Tacitus Ant. 


Publica rependitur . Every great example hath ſame touch of inuiitice , which # requtea by the 1.14.C-ſſ. 
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common good againſt particulars. faith Tacit. Ttis likewiſe true, that forthevſe of );fe and 
ſervice of publike ſocictie, there may be exceſle nthepuritic and perſpicutic of our ſpiriteg 
Thrispiercing brightneſle hath overmuch ſubtilitie arid curiofitie. They ſhould be made 
heavy and dull, to make them the more obedient to example and prattiſes and th cy muſt be 
thickned and obſcured, to proportion them to this ſhadie andterreſtriall life. Therefore arc 
vulgar and leſle-wire-daawnewits found to be mire fitte and happy in the condu of af- 
faires. And the exquiſite and high-raifed oipnions of Philoſophie, vn:pt and viifit eg ex- 
erciſe. T his ſharpe vivacitie,of theſpirit, and this ſuppie and reſlleſ{e yolubilitie, troubleth 
our negotiations. Humane enterpriſes ſhould be managed more groſely and ſuperficially. 
and have a good and greatpart ofthem left for the rights of fortune. Afﬀeairesneede nothe. 
ſifted ſo nicely and ſoprofoundly. A man looſeth himſelfe about the conſiderations of & 
many contrary luſters and diverſe formes. Volutantibus res inter /e pugnantes, obtorpmerant 
aninm, Their mindes were aſtoniſhed, while they revolved things ſo different. Itis that which ou; + 
elders report of Simonides, becauſe his imagination , concerning the queſtion Hyeronthe | 
King had made vnto him (which the better to anſwere he had diverſe daycs allowed him to 
thinke of it) preſented ſundry ſubtile and ſharpe conſiderations vnto him; doubting which 
might bethe likelieſt; he altogether diſpaired of the truth. Whoſoever fearcheth all the cir. 
cumſtances, and embraceth all the conſequences thereof, hindereth his eleQion. eA meare © © 
engine deth equally conaut?, and ſufficeth for the executions of great and little weights, Itis com. 
monly ſcene, that the beſt husbandes and the thriftieſt , are thoſe who cannot tell how they 
are ſo; and that theſe cunning Arithmeticians doe ſeldome thrive by it. Iknow anotable | 
pratler, and an excellent blazoner of all ſorts of husbandry and thrift, who hath moſt Pittee 
ouſly let ten thouſand pound ſterline a yeare paſle from him, 1know another, who ſaith, 
he conſulteth better then any man of his counſell, and there cannotbe a properct,man to ſee _ 
ynto, or of more ſufficiencie; notwithſtanding when hce commeth to any exccution ; his 
owneſeryants findc heis farre-otherwiſe : This I ſay without mentioning or accompting = 
his illlucke, 
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T he one and twentieth Chapter. 
efgainſt ialeneſ[e,or doing nothing. 


He Emperour 7eſþa/an, lying ſicke of the diſeaſe whereof he died, omitted not to endes 

vour to ynderſtand the (tate of the Empire; andlying in his bed, vnceſſantly diſpatched 
many affaires of great conſ:quence; and his Phiſitians chiding him, as of a thing hur:fullto 
his health; ke anfivered , That an Emperour ſhould die ſtanding wpright. Loe here anotable 
ſaying, fitting my humour, and worthy a preat Prince . eAdrian the Emperour vſed the 
{ameatterward to hkepurpoſe. And Kings ought often to beput in minde ofit, to make 
them fecle, thatthis great charge , which is giventhem of the commandement over ſo ma- 


ny men, is no 1dle charge; and that thereis nothing may ſo juſtly diſtaſte aſubj:-&from put- 


_ ting himuſelfc in paine and danger for the ſervice of his Prince, then therewhi!ſt to ſee him 


given to lazineſle, to baſe and vaine occupations, and to have care of his conſervation, ſ{ce- 
mg him ſo carelefle of ours. If any ſhall goe about to maintaine, that it is better for a Prince 
to manage his warres by others,then by himſelfez Fortune will ſtore him with ſufficient cx- _ 
amptes ofthoſe, whoſe Licutenents have atchived greatenterpriſes; and alſo of ſome whole 

reſence would have beene more hurtfull, then profitable. Butno vertuous and coragions 

rince will endure to be entertained with ſo ſhamefull inſtruions . Vnder colour of pre- 
{crving 1is head {as the ſtatue of a Saint) for the good fortune of his eſtate, they degrade him 
oft1s office, which is altogether in militarie aions,and declare him vncap:ble of1t. 1 know 
one,would rather chuſe to be beaten,then ſleepe whilſt others fight for him;and who with- 
out jelouſic never ſaw his men performe any notable a in his abſence. And Sehmthe firlt 
had reaſon to ſay, that be thought wittories gotten in the maiſters abſence, not to be compleate- So 
much more willingly would he have ſaid, that ſuch a maiſter ou ght to bluſh for ſhame,» ho 
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onely by his name ſhould pretend any ſhareinit, having therevnto employed nothing but 
his voice 3nd verball direQion: Nor that,fince in ſuch a bufincs, the adviſes and commande- 
nents, which bring honor,are only thoſe givenin the field and even inthe ation. No Pilote 
excrcaſeth his office ſtanding (til. The princes of Otemens race (the chefeſt racein the world 


:nwarlike fortune)have earneſtly embraced this opinion. And Baiazeth the ſecond with his 
{onne, who ammuling themſelyes about Sciences , and other private home-matters, - 


negle&ted the ſame, gave divers prejuditiall blowes ynto their Empire. And Ammrach the 
third of that name, who now raigneth following their example, beginncth very wellto feele 
thei: fortune. Was1it not the King of England, Edward the third, who ſpake theſe words of 
our King (harles the fifth 2 There was never K img that leſſe armed himſe|fes and yet was never 


King, that gave me /0 much to doe, and put me to ſo many plonges, He had reaſon to thinkeit 


ſtrange,as an effc of fortune ,rather then ofreaſon. And let ſuch as willnumber the Kings 
of Caitile and Portugall among't the warlike and magnanimous conquerors, ſeeke for ſome 
other adherent then my {elte;torfomuch as twelve hundred leagues from their idle refidencs 


they have made themlelves maiſters of both nds, onely by the conduR and diretion of 


thar fators; of whom it would be knowne, whether they durſt but goe and enjoy themin 
perſon. The Emperor 7#/ian ſaid moreover, that a Philoſopher and gallant minded man 
ought not ſo much as breathe; that is to ſay,not to pu corporall neceſſities, but what may 
not be refuſed them; ever hoiding both minde and body buſted aboutnotable, greatand 
vertuous matters. He was aſhamed, anie man ſhould ſce him ſpitte or ſweat before people 
(which is alfo ſaid of the Lacedemonian youths, and Xenophos reporteth it of the Perſian ) 
foraſmuch as he thought that continuall travell,exerciſe and ſobrietic ſhould have vncoed 
and dried vp all ſuch fuperfluities. What Seneca ſaith ſhall not iumpertinently bealleaged 
here; That the ancient R omanes kept their youth upright, and taught their children nothing that 
wa to be learned ſitting. Itisa generous deſire , to endevor to die both profitably and man- 
like : But the cffe& confilteth not ſo much in our good reſolution, as in our good fortune. 
A thouſand have reſolved to vanquiſh or to die fighting , which have miſled both the one 
and other : Hurts or emprifonment, croſſing their deſlcigne and yeelding them a forced 
kinde of life. There are diſeaſes which vanquiſh our deſires and knowledge. Fortune 
| ſhould not have ſeconded the vanitie of the Romane legions, who by othe bound them- 
ſelves, either to die or conquer . Uiffor, Marce Fabi,revertar ex acie : $1 fallo, ſovem patrens 
Gradroumque Marten l:o/que iratos invoco Deos. I will, O Marcus Fabius, returne conqueror 
from the armie. If mthis I deceive you, [wiſh both great Iupiter and Mars, and the other Gods 
offended with me, The Portugalles report, that in certaine places of their Indian conquelts, 
they found ſome Souldters, who with hor:ible execrations had damned th:mlſeives, never 


ro enter into any compoſition, but either they would be killed or remaine viſtorious; andin 


fien: of their vowe woretheir heads and beards ſhaven. We may hazard and obſtinate our 
ſelves long enough. It ſecmeth that blowes ſhunne them, who over-joytully preſent them- 


Liy.dec,1.lib.t 


ſelves vato them and vnwillingly reach thoſe that overwillingly goe to meete them and 


corruye their end. Some vnable to looſe his life by his adverſaries force, having aſlaied all 

polſible meanes, hath beene enforced to accompliſh his reſolution, either to beare away the 
hono:; or no: tocaric away his life and even in the furie of the a to put himſelfe to death. 

There weſundrie examples of it; but note this one. Philiftus, chiete Generall of yong Dio- 

»/ng his navie againſt che Siracuſans, preſented them the battle, which was very ſha:ply 

withſtood, their fo:ces being alikezwherein, by reaſon of his proweſle h: had the better in 
the bezinning. Butthe Siracuſans flocking thicke and threefold about his gally, to grapple 
and board him; having performed many worthie exploytcs with his owne perſon, toridde 
him(clfe from them, difparing of all eſcape,with his owne hand deprived himlelfe of that life, 
which fo laviſhly and in vainc he hadabandoned to his enemies hands. oley Moluch King 
of Fez, who not long ſince obtained that famous viRtorie againlt Sebaſtian King of Porta- 
gall; a notable vitonie, by reaſon of the death of three Kings, and tran{miſlion of ſo great a 
Kinzdome to the crowne of {a#Zile, chanced to be grieyoully ſicke, at what time the Por- 
tugales with armed hand entred his dominions, and afterward, though heeforcſawe it, ap- 
proching nearer vnto death, emoaired worſe and worſe. Never did: man moreſtoutly, or 
more vigorouſly make vic ofan vndanted corage, thamhe. He found himſelfe veric weake 
tocadure the ceremonio.us pope which the King; - or Country at their catrance ineo 
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the Camp are preſcnted withall, which according totheir faſhionis full of al magnificence 
and ſtate,and charged with all waner of ationzand therefore he religned that honour to his 
brother, yet refigned he nothing but the office of the chiefe Captaine. Himſelfemoſ plorj. 
ouſly executed, and moſt exaGtly perfourmed all ether neceſlarie duties and profitable OF. 
fices. Holding his body laid along his cowch, but his minde vpright and courage conſtan. 
ted,cvento his laſt gaſpezand inſomeſort after . He might have vndermined his encmics 
who were fond-hardily advancedin his dominions: And was qa pi orieved, thatfor 
want of alitle longer life, and a ſubſtitute to manage the Warre, and affaires of fo troubled a 
Nate, he was enforced to ſecke a bloody and hazardous battell, having another Pureand yn. 
doubted viftory in hand. Henotwithſtanding managed the continuance of his life ſo mixa.. 
"/ culouſly,thathe conſumed his enemy,diverted him from his Sea-Fleete, and Maritime pl, 


ces, hee helde along the Coaſte of Afrike,even vntill the laſt day of his life, which by defigne 
hereſervedand emploied for fo great and renowmed a fight. 

Heranged his battcll in around, on ev'ry fide beficging the Portugals army, which ben« 
ding round,and comming to cloſc,did not onely hinder them in the conflia(which through 
the valour of that yong-aſlailant King was very furious) ſince they were to turne theirfaces 
on all ſides, but alſo hindered them from running away after the rowte. And hading alli. 
ſewes ſcized,and all paſſages cloſed,they were conſtrained to turne vpon themſelves : coa- 
cerventiirgue non ſolum cade ſea etiam fuga.They fall on heaper,not only by ſlaughter but by fight, 
And fo pcl-mell to heape one on anothers neck,preparing a molt murthrous and compleat 
viftory tothe Conquerours. When he was even dying, hee cauſed himſelfe to be carryed 
and haled,where-ever necde called for himzand and paſling along the files, he exhortedthe 
Captaines,and animated the Souldters one after another. And ſeeing one wing of thefighe 
to have theworlſt,and in ſome danger,no man could hold him, but he would needs with his 
naked-fwordin hand geton horſe. backe, ſtriving by all poſſible means,to enter the throne, 
his men holding him, ſome by the Bridle, ſome by the Gowne , and ſome by the Stirrops. 
This toyle & ſtraining of humſclfe,made an end of that litle remainder of his life: Then was 
helaid on his bed: But comming to himſelfe again, ſtarting vp, as out of a ſwowne,cch other 
faculty failing him,he gave them warning to conceale his death (which was the neceſlarieft 
commandement he could give his Seryaunts, leſt the Souldic:s hearing of his death, might 
fall into diſpaire)and ſo yeclded the Ghoſt, holding his fore-fingers vpon his mouthzan or- 
dinary fignall to impoſe filence. What man ever lived ſo long and ſo neere death? Who 
everdicdſo vpright and vndaunted? The extreameſt degree,and moſt naturall,couragiou- 
fly to manage death, is to fee or front the ſame, not only without amazement, but without 
care;the courſe of life continuing free, evenindeath. As {ato, who ammuzed himſelfe to 


ſtudic and ſleepe, having a violent and bloudy death, preſcatin his hart, and as it were hol- 
_dingitin hithand, 
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T he two and twentieth (ſhapter. 


a 
Of running Poſts,or Carriers. 


Have beene none ofthe weakeſt inthis exerciſe, which is proper vnto men ofmy ſtature, 

well.truſt,ſhort and tough, but now I have givenitover:It toyles vs over- much,to holde 
out long, I wasevcn-now reading, how King (5rw4, that he might moreſpeedily receave 
pewes from all parts ofhis Empire, (wluch was of exceeding great length) would necds have 
It tried, how farrca horſe could in a day goc out-right,without baiting,at which diſtance hee 
cauſed Stations to be ſet,and wen to have freſh horſes ready, for all ſuch as came to him. And 
ſomereport,this ſwift inde of running, anſwereth the flight of Cranes. Ce/ar ſaith,that L#- 
cvs Vibulus Rufus, waking haſte to bring yy an adycrtiſement,rode day & night, and to 
make moreſpecd ſhifted many horſes. And himſclfe (as Sneroni writeth) would vpoD a 
hyred coache runnea hundred miles a day. And ſure he was a rancke-tunner: for wherea- 
ny river hindred his way,he Cyamme it over, and never went out of his way to fetcha bridge 


os 
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or ferry. Tiberium Nero going to vilite his brother Dr#/#7,wholay fickein Germanie having 
three coaches in his companie, ranne two hundred miles in foure and twenty houres. 1n 
the Romaine warres againlt King eAutiochm, Tuxs Sempronius Gracchus (Cacth Tits Li- 
vine) Per difpeſitos equos prope mcredibili celeritate ab Amphiſa tertio die Pellampervent : By 
horſe laide poſte, with incredible ſpeede within three Fon he paſt from Amphiſare Pella. And 
Viewing PRE ſecmeth, they were {ct Stations forPoſtes, and notnewly appointed for 
that race. | 

Fu he carried certaine ſwallowes with him, and having occaſion to ſend newes home, 


393 


Living, 


he invention of {ec:ma in ſending newes tothoſe of his houſe had nuchmore 


helct them flic toward their neſts, firſt marking them with ſome colour, pave to fignifie 


whathe meant,'as before he had agreed ypon with his friends. Inthe Theatres of Rowe, 


thehouſhold Maiſters, carried Pigeons in their boſomes, vnder whoſe wings they faſtencd 


letters, wheni they would ſcnd any word home, which were alſo taught to bring back an an- 
fer. ID, Byatzs, vicd ſome being beſieged in Aintina,and others elſe-where.In Pers they 
went poſte vpon mens backes,who tooke their Maiſters vpon their ſhoulders, ſitting vpon 


certaine beares or chaires, with ſuch agilitie, thatin full running ſpecde the firſt porters 
without any 4's , Caſt their loade vpon athers who vpon the way waited for them, and ſo 
they to others. vnderſtand thatthe Valachians,which are meſſengers vntothe ercat Turk, 
vie extreame diligence in their 'buſineſle, forfomuch as they have authoriticto dſ-mount 
the firſt paſſenger they meete vpon the high-way,and give him their tyred Horſe. And bi. 
cauſe they ſhall not be weary,they are wont to ſwathethemſelves hard about the bodie with 
2 broade Swathe or Seare-cloath, as diverſe others doe with ys : I could never findeeaſe 


or good by it. 


— 
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Of bad meanes employed toa geodend. 


Here 15 a woonderfull relation and correſpondencie found in this vniverſallpollicie of 


Natures workes,which manifeſtly ſheweth, it is neither caſuall, nor direed be diverſe 


- maiſters, The mfirmities and conditions of our bodics, are likewiſe ſcenein ſtates and go- 
vernements : Kingdomes and ( ommonwealths 44 well as we , are borne , floriſh, and fade throngh 
ave. We are ſubje& vntoa replcatneſle of humours, hurtfull and voprofitable, yea beitof 
good humours (for even Phifitians feare that, and becauſe there is nothing conſtantin vs, 
they ſay, that perfeftionof health over joyfull and ſtrong, muſt by arte be abated and d1i- 
nilhed,leſt our nature ynable to ſettle it ſelfein any certaine place, and for hir amendment to 
aſcend higher,ſhouldover:- violently recoile backe into diſorder;and therefore they preſcribe 
vato Wreſtlers purging and phlcbotomie, to ſubſtrat that ſupcrabundance of healthfrom 
them) or of bad, which 1s the ordinarie cauſe of ſickeneſle . Of ſuch ike repletion are States 
often ſcene to be ſicke, and diverſe purgationsare wont to be yſed to purge them. As wee 
have ſeenc ſome to diſmiſſe a great number of families (chiefly to disburthen the Countrey) 
which elſewhere oc to ſecke where they may at others charge ſcatethemlelves. In this ſonte 
our ancient French leaving the high Countries of Germanie,came topo [[efle Gaule, whence 
they diſplaced the firſt Inhabitants. Thus grew that infinite confluence of people, which 
afterward vnder Bren and others, over-ranne 1talie. T hus the Gothes and Vandalles,as al+ 
ſo the Nations which polleſſe Greece, lefttheir naturall Countries, to go where they mighe 
have more elbow-roome : And hardly ſhall weſce two or three corners in the worlde, that 
have not felt the effect of ſuch aremooving alteration. The Romanes, by ſuch meanes,ere- 
Redtheir Collonies 3 for perceiving their Cittic to growe over-populous, they were wont 
to diſcharge it of vnneceſlaric people , Which they ſent to inhabite and manure the Coun» 
tries they had ſubdued. They havealſo ſometimes maintained warre with ſome of their en- 
netwes, not onely thereby to keepe their men in breath, leſt Idleneſle , the mother of Cor- 
ruption, ſhould cauſe them ſome worſe inconyenicnce. 
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Ft patimur longe pacu mala, ſevior armis © 
Luxuriainenmbm. i oors 
 Weliuffer of long peace the ſoking harmes, * * 
On vs lies luxury morefierce the armes, ©. | 
But alſo tolet the common weakh blood, and ſomewhat to allay the over vchement heate 

of their youth, tolop the { Prigs and thinne che branches of this over-ſpreading tree, too 
much abounding inranknefle and gaillardife. To this purpoſe they mainrained a g00q 
while warre with the Carthaginiatg.”4n the creatic of Bretignre,, Edwardthe third, King of 
England, would by no'meanes rotyprehend in that generall peace the controvcrſie of the 
Dutchie of3rizan1, to the end he might have ſome way to disburthen himſelfe'ofhis men of 
warre, and that the multitude of E ack men, which he had cmployde about the warres of 
France, ſhould not returne into Exgiand, It was one of the reaſons, induced Philp our King | 
to conſent, that his ſonne Then ſhould be ſent to warre beyond the ſeas, that ſo he might car- 
ry with him agreat number of yong hot-bloods, which were amongſt his trained miluarie 
men. Thereare divers now adayes, which will fpeakethus, wiſhing this violent and bur- 


ning emotion weſce and fefe among? vs, might be derived toſomeneighbour warre, fea- 


ring leſt thoſe offending humours, which at this mſtantare predominantin our bodies, if 


they be not diverted elſewhere, will ſkill maintine our feverin force, and inthe end cauſe 
ourvtter deſtrution : Andin truth « forraine warre # nothing ſo dangerous a diſeale ai a ci= 
vill : But] will not belceve that God would favour ſo vnjult an enterpriſe, to offend and 
quarrell with others for our commoditie. 
Nil mihi tam valde placeat R hamnuſiavirgo, 
nod temere invite [uſcipiatur bers. 
That fortune likes me not, which is conſtrained. 
| By Lords vnwilling raſhly entertained. | 
Notwithſtanding the weakeneſle of our condition, doth often vrge vsto this neceſlicie,to 
vicbad meanes to a good end. Lycurgns the moſt yertuous and perte&t Law-giver thatever 
was, deviſed this moſt vnjuſt faſhion, to inſtru hispcople vnto temperance, by forceto 
make the Helotes,which were their ſervants,to be drunke, that ſeeing themſo loſt & buried 
in wine, the Spartanes might abhorre the exceſleof that vice. Thoſe were alſo more tobe 
blamed, who ancently allowed that criminall offendors , what death ſoever they were con» 
demned vnto, ſhould by Phifttans all alive be torne in pieces, that fo they might naturally 
ſce our inward parts, and thereby eſtabliſh a wore aſſured certaintiein their arte : For, ifa 
man muſt needes erre or debauch himſelfe, it is more exculſable, if hee doe it for his ſoules 
health, then for his bodies good. As the Romanes trained-vp, andinſtrufted their people 
to valour, and contempt of dangers & death,by the outragious ſpeRacles of Gladiators, and 
deadly.fighting fencers, who in preſence of them all combated , mangled, ſliced and killed 
oneanother. 
Dnidveſan aud (bivult arsimpia ludi, 
Lid mortes invenum, quid ſanouine paſta voluptas? 
What elſe meanes that mad arteof umpious fenle, 
Thoſe yong-mens deaths, that blood-fed pleaſing ſenſe? 
which cuſtome continued even vntillthe time of Theodoſme the Emperour. 
eArripe delatam tne dux intempora famam, 
 Dnodgque patris ſupereſs ſucceſſor lands; habets: 
Nullus in urbe cadat, cnins (it parna voluptas, 
Tam /olss contenta ferts infams arena, k 
Nulla cruentatis honzicidia Indat in army. | 
Thefamedefer'd to your times entertaine, 
Enherite praiſe which doth frem Sire remaine, 
Letnone dicto give pleaſure by his paine: 
Be ſhamefull Theaters with beaſtes content, 
| Not in goar'd armes mans ſlaughter repreſent. | 
Surely it wasa wonderfull example, and of exceeding benefite for the peoplesinſtitutie 
on, to ſee dayly oneor two hundred , yea ſometimes a thouſand brace of men armed one a- 
gainſt another, in the preſenceto cutand hacke one another in pieces, with ſo _ CoD» 
ancie 
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Muncie of courage, that they were never ſcene to'vtter one word of faintneſſe or commilſera- 
ion, never toturne their backe, norſo much as to ſhew a motion of demiſleneſle, to ayoide 
th:ir adverſaries blowes : bur rather to extend their necksto their ſwordes, and preſent 


themſelves vnto their {trokes. It hath hapned to diverſe of them, who through many hurts | 


cine wounded to death, have (ent to aske the ptople, whether they were ſatisfied with 
res. ve hefore they would he downe inthe fo They muſt, _ onely fight and die 
conſtantly, but jocondly : inſuch fort as they were curſed and bitterly ſcolded at, ifin recei- 
ving their death they were any way leene to ſtrive, yea maidens encited them toit. 
conſurgit ad iftus, 

Ft quottes rltor ferrum inpulo inſerit, illa 

Dehcina ait efſe ſua, petlu/que iacentis 

Frrgo modefta inbet comverſo pollice rgmpi. 

The modeſt minde, when wounds are giv n,vpriſethy 

When viQtors {word the vanquiſht throate lurpriſcth, 

She ſaith, itis her ſporte, and dqth command, ® 

T'embruethe conquer'd breaſt, by figne of hand. 
The firſt Romans diſpoſed thus of their criminals : But afterward they did ſo with their in- 
nocent ſervants; yeaof their free-men, which were ſold tothat purpoſe: yeaof Senators, 
and Romane Knights, and women alſo. 

| Nunc caput in mortem vendunt, & fume arens, 

eAtque hoſtem ſibi qniſque parat cuum bella quie/cunt. 

They ſell mens lives to death and ſtages fight, ' | 

When warres doe ceaſe, they finde with whom to fight. 

Hos imer fremitus novo/qne tuſus, 

Stat [ext rnd in[cinſque ferri, 

Et pugnas capit improbus wiriles. | 

Amidſt theſe tumults, theſe ſtrange ſporting ſights, 

That Sexe doth fit, whichknowes not how ſworde bites, 

And entertaines vamov'd, thoſe manly fights. 
|  WhichI ſhoulddeeme very ſtrange and incredible; if we were not dayly accuſtomed to ſee 
in our warres many thouſands of forraine nations, for a very ſmall ſome of mony to engage 


both their blood and life in quarels wherein they arc nothingintereſſed. 
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The foure and twentieth (hapter. 
Of the Romane greatneſſe. | 


| | kids but ſpeake a word of this infinite argument, and ſlightly glanceatit, to ſhew rhe fim- 

plicitieofthoſe, who compare the ſecly greatmeſle of thele times vito chat. In theſca- 
venth booke of (icerees familiar Epiltles (and let Grramarians remove this title of F amilar, 
if they pleaſc, for to ſay truth it makes but little to the purpoſe : and they who in lliew of fami- 
lar, haveplaced ad familiares, may wreſt ſome argumentfor themſelves , from that which 
Swetoniu(aith in {/ars life, that there was a volume of his Epiſtles ad femliargg). there is one 
direftcd vnto {e/ar then being in Gaw/, 1n which Cicero repeats thele vify words, which 
wereinthe end of a former letter that Ceſar had written tohim : 7o Marcus Furius, 


whos thou haft conmended vnto me, 1 will make him King of Gaul, andef thouwikt bave mee pre- | 


ferre an other of thy friends, ſend them to me. It was notnew ina {nnple Romane citizen 
(3 (earthen was) to diſpoſe of Kingdomes, for as well deprived he King Daarerac of his, 
to givetto a gentleman of the Cittic of Pergemo, called Jrtbridater . And thoſe who writ 
his life, mention many Kingdomes fold by him. 'And ROAR "a , that he atone 
time wreſted three millions and fix bundred thouſand crownes of gold from King Prolome- 
«, which amounted very nerre ynto the price of his kingdome. 

Tot Galate fot Ponins eat,tot lidia nemmas. - 


Forſomuch 
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Forſomuchlet Galatia go, 

Forſomuch Lydia, Poxmuslo. 
CAlearcts eAntonins laid, the greatneſſe of the Remeye people was not ſo much diſcerned by wha 
rooke uu by what it gave. Yerlome ages before eAntonins,was there one amoneſt others,of ſp 
wonderfull aithoritic, as through all hishiſtory I know no marke , cartieththe name of his 
credite higher. Antiochus pollcſled all e/£gyphnand was very neereto conquer Ciprer,and 0. 
thers rn popes, ae" Empire. Vpponthe progrefleofhisviftories. (\ Popilins came 
vnto him in the behalfe of the Senate, and at firſt arrivall, refuſed totake him by the hand, be. 
fore he had read the letters he brought him. 'The King having reade them, aide, he woulq 
deliberate of them. Popilins withawand encircled the place about, where he ſtood,and thus 
beſpake himzGrve me an anſwere 10 carry backs vnts the $ enats, before thou goe ont of this cixcle. 
eAntiochus amazed at therudeneſle of ſo vrging a commandement, after he had pawſlcd a. 
| while, replycd thus, /willds what the Senate commanndeth me. Then Popilins faluted him az a 
friend vntothe Roman people. To have renounced fo great a Monarchie,and forgon the 
courſe of ſo ſuccesfull froſperitie, by the, onely impreſſion of three written lines , He had 
00d reaſon,as afterward he did,by his Ambaſſadors to ſend the ſenate word,thathe had re- 
ceived their ordonances with the ſame reſpeR,as if they had comefromtheimmorill God, 
All the kingdomes Avgn/izs ſubdued by right ofwatre , hereſtored to thoſewho hadloſt 
them,or preſented ſtrangers with them : And concerning this purpoſe, T acitze ſpeaking of 
Cogidunas King of England, . by a wonderfull tra&t makes vs perceive this infinit greatnes 
and might. The Romanes (faith he) were from all antiquitie accuſtomed, toleave thoſe 
Kings whom they had vanquiſhed,in the poſleſſion of their kingdomes, vnder their autho« 
ritie : Ut haberent inſlrumenta ſervitutis & reges. That they might have even Kings alſo for n- 
ftruments of their bondage. [t is very likely that Sohmanthe great Turke,whom we haveſcene 
to vſcſuch aliberalitie,and give away the kingdome of Hangarie, and other dominions, did 
more refpe& this conſideration, then that he was wontto alleage; whichis, that he was 
over wearied with the many Monarchies and ſurcharged with the ſeyerall dominions, 
which either his owne or his anceſtors vertue had gotten him. 
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The five and twentieth C hapter. 
How a man ſhould uat counterfeit to be ſicke. 


f 3/47 1s anepigram in /artial, that —_—_—_ for a good one (for thete are ofallſortes 
in him) wherein hepleaſantly relateth the ſtoric of Celis, who to avoide the courting 
of certaine great menin Rome, to give attendance at their rifing, and to waite, aſſiſt 
follow them, fained to be troubled with the goutez and to make his excuſe more likely, 
hee cauſed his legges to bee ointed and bvathed , and lyely countcrfeted the behaviour 
and countenance of a goutic man. In the end fortune did him the favour to make lum 
goutic indeede. 

—_ Cura fo & ar + dolor, 

Defit fingere ( «lime podagram. 

Somacithe 9 7 1aIM of paine : 

(<4ns(growne gowty)leaucs the gowt to faine. 

Asfarre as remember Thavercad a like hiſtorie in ſome place of Appies, of one who | 
 Þ to the proſcriptions of the Triammira: of Rome, and to conceale himſclfe 
fromthe knowledge of thoſewho purſucd him, kept himſelfe doſe and diſguiſed, adding 
thisother invention to it, which was to counterfet blindnesin one eye, who when he came 

ſomewhat to recover his libertie, and would have left-off the plaiſter he had os Mg 

worneoverhis eye, hefoundthat oder that maske he had altogether loſt theſightofit. It 

may bethcadtion of his ſight was weakened, having ſolong continued without excrcl: 

the viſuall vertue was wholy convertedinto the other cie:For,wema | ng Percenve, that 
 boldingone cyeſhut, it comvaicth ſomepart of it's clleRt into his i ; inſuch __ 
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will ſwell and growe bigger. Asalſo theidlenes, together with the warmth of the medi- 
caments andſwathing, might very well drawe ſome goutic humor ints the leege of Martials 
ooutic fellow. Reading in F r0i/art,the vowe which a'gallant troupe dfyens E 
Fad made, to weare theirleft eyes hoodwink't, yntill ſuch timeas they ſhould paſſe into 
France, and there performe ſome notable exploit,of armesvpon vs, Thave often laughed 
with my ſelfe to think what they would have imagined,ifas to thefore-aleged,ithad hapned 
tothem, and had all beene blinde of theleft eye, at what time they returned to looke vpon 
their miſtreſſes, for whoſe ſake they had made their vowe and vndentaken ſuch an enter- 
priſe. Mothers have great realon to chide their children when they counterfetto be blind 
with one eye, __ ackt, ſquint eyed, or lame, andſuch other deformities of the body; 
« for beſides that the body thus tender may eafily receiveſome1ll cuſtome, I knowe not how, 
it ſeemeth that fortune is glad to take vs at our word 3 AndlI have heard divers examples of 
ſome, who have fallne ſicke in very deede, becauſe they-had purpoled to faine ſickenes. I 
haveat all times'enured my ſelfe, whether I be one horſebackeor a foote, to carrie a good 
heavie wand or cudgellin my hand ; yea I have endeyoredto doe ithandſomely, and with 
anaffeRed kinde of countenance to continue ſo. Many have threatned me, that fortune 
will one time or other turne this my wantonnes intonecelfitie. I preſume vpon this, that I 
ſhould be the firft of my race, that ever was ttoubled with'the gowt . Butlet vs ſomewhat 
awplifie this chapter,and patchit vp with another piece concerning blindnes.Plniereports 
 efone,who dreaming in his ſleepe,that he was blinde,awaking the next morning, was found 
to be ſtarke blinde, having never had any precedent fickenes. The power of imagination 
may very well further ſuch things, as elſewhere I have ſhewed;' And Phme ſcemeth to be 
of this opinion; but tis more likely,that the motions, which the body felt inwardly (whereof 
Phiſicions,may if they pleaſe, finde out the ciuſe)and which tooke away his fight, and'were 
the occaſion ot his dreame. Letyvs alſo adde another ſtorie, concerning this purpoſe, which 
Senecareporteth in his Epiſtles. Thou knoweft (faith he writing vnto Lacilms) that Harpaſte 
my wines foole, is left vpon me 4s an bereditarie charge y, for by mine owne nature, I am an enemie 
onto ſuch monſters, and if Thave a deſire to laugh at a foole, Ineede not ſecke one farrez I laugh at 
my ſelfe. Thi fooliſh woman hath ſodainly toft bir ſyght . I report aftrange thing bat yet very true: 
She willnot beleeve ſhe 1s blind, and vrgeth bir keeper vnceſſanth to leaae hir, ſaying ſtill, my houſe 
wer darke. What we laugh at bir, I entreate thee to beleeve,that the ſame hapneth to each of vs. 
No man knoweth to be couctons,yo manconfeſſeth to be aniggard.The blind require a guide,but we 
ſtray from our ſelves. Iam not ambitions,ſay we,but noman canl:ve otherwiſe at Rome: Iam noe 
ſumptuous,but the Cittie requireth great charges : It is not my fault if 1 be collerike 3, If Thave not 


get ſet downe a ſure cour/e of my life, the fault u in youth. Let vs not ſeeke our evellout of unit w 


 withinvs ts rooted in our entrailes. And onely becauſe we perceive not to be ſiche, makes our re« 


coverie td prove more difficult. If we beginne not betimes to cure onr ſelves, when ſhall we provide © 


for ſomany ſores , for ſo many evills? Tet have we a moſt-ſweete and gentle medicine of Philoſa- 
phie ; for of others,nno man feeles the pleaſure of them, but after hu recoverie, whereas ſhe pleaſeth, 
eaſeth, and cureth all at once. Lo here what Seneca ſaith, who hath ſomewhat diverted me from 
my purpoſe : But thereis profit in the exchange. | 


_— ———_— 


The ſixe and twentieth Chapter. 


: Of Thumbs. 


Y B+ «hahat amongſtcertaine barbarous Kingy, for the confirmation of anine 

violab c vary or covenant, their manner was, tojoyne their right hands doſe and 

oo together, with enterlacing their Rr : _ _ by bard —_—_ A 
a <d at their ends,they pric cm with ſome ſharpe point,and then 

Ka I, kr theothers. Pligcons ſay, thumbs are the maiſter-fingers of the band 


W 


ngliſh-men 


andthatthcir Latin Echymologic is derivedof ENS > cn call it #714 9g,asa ny 
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would ſay another hand, And it ſcemeth, the Latins lkewiſe take them ſometimes in this 
(cnſe,,deft;fora whole hand: '  —_ .- ; 
Sed nec vocibui,excitata blends, 
HMelk police nec rogata ſargit. 
It will notriſe, though with ſweete words excited, 
| | Nor with thetouch of ſofteſtthumbenvited. 
In Reme it was heretofore a ſigne of favor,to wring and kiſle the thumbs, 
| | Fantor viroque CIT mee 
Hethat P laudes will pr iſe, 
With both his thumbs thy plaics. 
and of disfavour or diſgrace to liftthemvp, andturne them outward : 
D nemlibet occiaunt popwlariter. . 
When people turne their thumbs away, 
They populatly any ſlay. 
Such as were hurt ormaymed in their thumbs, were by the Rowancs diſpenſed frem 
going to warre,as they who had loſt their weapons hold-faft. Augyſfzs did confiſcat all the 
goods of a Romane Knight, who through malice had cut off the thumbes of two yong 
children of his, thereby to excuſe them from going to warre: And before him, the Senatein 
the time of the Italian warres,had condemned Caine Vatienw to perpetuall priſon and con- 
fiſcated all his goods, forſamuchashe had willingly cut off the thumbe of his left hand, 
to exempt-himlſelfe from that voyage. Some one, whoſe name I remember not, havine 
gained a great viftorie by Sea, cauſed all the enemies whom he had vanquiſhed and taken 
4 why to have their thumbs cut eff, thinking thereby to deprive them of all meanes of 
hting,of rowingdor handling their oares. The Athenians likewiſe cauſed them © be cut 
of from the e/£gmertes, to barre them of the preheminence in the arte of navigation, In 
Lacedemon, maiſters puniſhed their ſervants by byting their thumbs. 
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T he ſeaven and twentieth (|hapter. 


Cowardizethe Mother of (rate, 


I Have often heardit reported, that Cowardi/e « the mother of cruehie; And have perceived 


Elzud.cpift. ad 


oFo 30. : 


Ovid.Trifs.l;.3 
ely.35. 


by experience,that this malicious ſharpnes,and inhumanecſeveritie of corage,is common- 
ly accompained with feminine remiſlenes: I have feene ſome of the crueleſt ſubjeRt to weep 
eaſily, and for frivolous cauſes . eAlexander the tyrantof Pheres, could not endureto ſee 
tragedies ated in the Theaters, for fearc his ſubjeAts ſhould ſee him ſob and weepe atthe 
misfortunes of Hecaba and Andromace; he who whithout remorce or pittic cauſed daily 


' ſo manypoore peopleto be moſt cruelly maſſacred and barbarouſly murthered. May it 


be weakenes of ſpirit, makes them ſo pliable to all extremities ? yalor (whoſe cffeRt is onely 
to exercile it(ſelfe againſt reſiſtance, 
' Nec niſi bellenti gaudet cervice invenci. 
Nor:takes he joy to domineere, 
,  Buton theneckeofſturdie ſtcere) 

refrainesitſelfe, in ſceing hir enemic proſtrate to her mercie: But puſillanimitie, toſay that 
ſhe alſo 1s of thefeaſte, fince it cannot be joyned to the firſt part, takesfor hir ſhare the ſe* 
cond, whichis maſſacre and blood. Murthers after vitories, are commonly effcRed by 
the baſer kinde of people, and officers that waite vpon the baggageand cariage. Andthe 
reaſon wee ſce fo vnheard-off cruelties m popular wartes, 3s, that this vulgar ro(ca- 
tie doth martially fleſh and enure it ſelfe to divein blood vp to theelbowes, and mang{c 
abody, or hacke acarcaſe lying and groveling it their feete , havingno manner of feeling 
of ather valor. | To 

Er lupus & turpes inſtant morientibus vr/s, 


Fi 
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_——Et quecunque minor nobilitate fera eff. 
A Wolteor filthie Beare the dying man oppreſle, 
Or ſome ſuch beaſt as in nobilitie 1s leſle. 

Asthe Craven Curres,which at home or in their Kennels will tugge and bite the skinnes 
of thoſe wilde beaſtes, which in the fields they durſt notſo much as barke-at. Whatisit that 
now adaycs makesall our quarreils mortall2 And whereas our forefathers had ſome d 
ofrevenge, weenow beginne by the laſt; and at firſt brunt nothing isſpoken of buc kilng? 
What is 1t, if it b- not Cowardiſe:Every man ſceth,it is more bravery and diſdainefor oneto 
beate his enemve, than make an end ofhim; andto keepe him ata bay, than make him die. 
Moreover, that the deſire of revenge is thereby alayed , andbetter contented; for, it aym- 
eth at nothing ſo much asto give or ſhew a motion or feeling of revenge onely of her elfe. 
Andthat's the reaſon we doe not chalenge a beaſt or fall vpon aſtone, when it hurtes vs,be- 
cauſe they arc incapable to feele our revenge. And to killa man,is to ſhelter him from our of- 
fence. And even as Bias,cxclaimed ypon a wicked man; I know that ſoone or late thon ſhalt be 
puniſhed for thy lewanes,but I feare me [ ſhall not ſee it : And moaned the Orchomenians, be- 
cauſe the penance which Lici/cuhad for his treaſon committed againſt them,came at ſuch a 
timc,as none of them were living, whomeit had concerned, and whom the pleaſure of that 

oniſhment might moſt delight: So ought revenge to be moned,when he on whom itisin- 
fl:ted,loſeth the meanes to endure or fecl it. For, even astherevenger,will ſee the ation of 
the revenge,that ſo he may feele the pleaſure of it, ſo muſt he on whom he's revenged both 
ſee and feele, that he way thereby receive both repentance and griefe. He ſhal rew ie,fay we, 
And though he receive a ſtabbe ora blowwith a piſtoll on his ans" ſhall we thinke he will 
repent? Contrariwiſe,if we marke him well we ſhall perceivethatinfalling, he makes a moe 
orbob at vs, Heeisfarre from repenting, when hee rather ſeemes to be beholdingto vs: In 
afmuch as we affoord him the favourableſt office of life, which is to make him dyeſpeedily, 
and as it wereinſenfibly, We are leftto ſhift vp and downe,runne and trot, and ſquat heere 
and there,and all toavoyde the Officers,or eſcapethe Magiſtrates that purſue v3zand heis at 
reſt. To killa man, ts good to eſcape a futare offence and not revenge the wrongs pat . Itisrather 
anaCtion of feare,than of bravery; Ofprecaution,than of courage; Ot defence,than of an en- 
terpriſe. It is apparant, that by it, we quit both the true end of revenge, and thereſpeR of 
our reputation: It he hive we fearc he wil or may charge vs with the like. It isnotagainſt him, 
it is for thee, thou riddeſt thy ſelfe of him . In the Kingdome of Narſmge, this expedient 
would be bootleſTe: T here,not onely Souldiers,and ſuch as profeſle armes, but every meane 
Artificer,decide their quarrels with the Swordes point. The King never refuſeth anie man 
the combate,that is diſpoſed to fight; Andif Abs to men of qualitic, he willbe by in perſon, 
and reward the Vieor with a chaine of Gold: Which, whoſoeyer hath a mind vnto,and will 
obtaine1t, may freely chalenge him that weareth the ſame,& enter combate with him. And 
having overcome one combate hath many following the ſame. If we thoughtby vertueto be 
ever lupetiors vnto our enemy,and atour pleaſure gourmandize him,itwould much grieve 
vs he ſhould eſcape vs,as he doethin dying: We rather endevor to vanquiſh ſurely,than ho- 
nourably. And inour quarrels,we rather ſecke forthe end,than forthe glory. Aſinins Polo, 
for an honeſt man, !:ſſe excuſable,-committed a like fault; Who having written certaine in- 
vetives againſt Plancxs,, ſtaide yntill he were dead to publiſhthem. It wasrathertoflurt at 
| a blndman, and tailein a dead-mans care, and to offend aſencelefſe man, than to incurre 
the danger of his revenge. And men anſwered inthis behalfe , that it only belonged to Hob- 
goblins to wreftle with theidead. He who ſtaieth till the Authour be dead, whoſe writings he 
will combate,what ſaith he,but that he is weake and quarrellous? It was told e{riotle, that 
ſome body had | pokenill ofhim,towhom he anſwered, Let him al/o whippe me, ſo my ſelfe be 
not by. Onr forefathers were contented to revenge an inivrie with 4 lit;a lie with a blowe; a blowe 
with blondzand [oin order. T hey were ſufficiently valiant nottofeare their adyerſary,though 
| helived,and were wronged: Whereas we quake for feare,ſo longas welec him a foote. And 
that itis ſo, doth not our moderne praQize, purſue to death, aswell him who hath wronged 
vs, as him whom we have offended? It is alſo akindeof daſtardlineſſe,which hath brought 
thisfaſhioninto our ſingle combares , to accompany vs into the field with ſeconds, thirds, 
andfourths, Theywere aunciently fingle combates,but now they are $kirmiſhes and bat- " 
tels. "To be alonefeared the firſt thatinvcnted it : Ape in ſe cnig, minis fidhcie _ 

m2 
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When every man had leſſe confidence in bimſelfe. For,what company ſoeverit be,it dothnatu- 
rally bring ſome comtort & caſein danger. In ancient times they were wont to employ third 
erſons as ſiicklers,to ſee no tretchery or diſorder were vicd,and to beare witnes of the com- 
Los ſucceſle. But now this faſhion is come vp, let any man be engaged, wholoeveris et 
vited,cannot wel containc bimſclfe to be aſpeRator, leſt it beimputed vnto him, itis either 
for want of affection, or lacke of courage. Beſides the injuſtice of ſuch an aQion and ville. 
ny,for your honours protection, to engage other valour and force than your owne, I find it 
a difadyantagein an honeſt and worthie man,and who wholy truſts vnto hitaſelfe, to enter- 
mingle his fortune with a ſecond man:eyery one runneth ſufficient hazard for himſelfe, and 
necdenot alſo runncitfor another: And hath enough to doe to aſſure himſelfe of his owne 
vertue,for the defence of his life, without committing ſo precious a thing into third-mengs. 
handes. For,f che contraric hath not expreſlecly beene covenauntecd of all fouret is a com- 
bined party. If your fellow chance to faile,you have two vpon you, and not without reaſon: 
And toſay,itis a Superchiery, as it is indeced:as being welarmed, to charge a man who hath 
but a picce ofa ſword;or wo ſound and ſtrong,toſetvpona man ſore hurt. But if they be 
adyantages you have gotten fighting, you way vic them without imputation . Diſparicieis 
- Not confidered,and inequallity 1s not balanced,but by the ſtate wherin the fightis begunne, 

As for thereſt you muſt rely on fortune:;andif alone or ſingle,you chance to have three vPp- 

on you, your other two companions being ſlaine, you have no more wrong done you, than 1 

ſhould offerin War,in ſtriking an enemie, whomatſuchan advantage I ſhould tinde grap. 

led withone of my Fellow-Souldiers. The Nature of focietic beareth , where troupe is a- 

gainſt troupe (as where our Duke of Orleans chalenged Henry King of England, one hun. 

dred againſt another hundred;three hundred againſt as many,as did the Argians againſt the 
Lacedemonians;three to three,as were the Horaty againſt the Czriaty) the pluralitie ofcither 
fide is never reſpeRed for more than a ſingle man. Wherſoever there 15 company,the hazard 

35 confuſed and diſordered. I havea private intereſt in this diſcourſe.- For, my brother, the 
Lord of Matecou/om, being defired in Rometolecond and accompany a Gentleman, with 
whom hee had no great acquaintance,who was defcndant and chalenged by another. The | 
fight begunne, my brother by chance found himſelf confronted with one neerer and better 

knowne to him(I would faine be reſolved of theſe Lawes of honour, which ſo often ſhocke 

and trouble thoſe of rcaſon)whom after he had vanquiſhed and diſpatched ,ſccingthetwoo 

rincipalls of the quarrell yet ſtanding and vnhurt,he went to reskew his fellow. What could 

L do leſſe? ſhould he have ſtoode {ti}, and(if chance would ſo have had it)ſee him defeated, 

for whoſe defence he wasentred the quarrell? What vniill then he had done was nothing 

to the purpoſe,and the quarrel was ſti] yndecided. Althe curtehie you can, you ought ſurely 

vie to your encwy,eſpecialy when you have brought him ynder,and to ſome great diſadvans 

tage; I know not how a man may vſcit, when anothers intereſt depends on it, where youare 

but acceſlory,and where the quarrell is not yours. Hee could never be juſt nor curteous, in 

hazard ofhim vnto whom he hadlent himſclfe. So was he preſently delivered out of the I- 

talian priſons,by a ſpeedy and ſolemneletter of commendations from our King. Oh indil- 

creet Nation | Weeare not contented to manifeſt our follies, and bewray our vices to the 

World by reputation : but wee goe ynto forraine Nations and therein perſon ſhew thew. 

* Place three French-men in the deſerts of Libia, and they will neyer live one moneth toge- 
vcther without brawling, falling out and ſcratching one another:you would ſay this pere- 

erination,is a party ereted to pleaſe ſtrangers with our tragedics;and thoſe moſt common- 
ly, who rejoyce and ſcoffe at our evills. We travell into /rahe to learne the Arte of fenang, 
and practiſe it at the colt of ourlives, before we know it z| it were requiſite according to the 
order of true Diſcipline, we ſhould preferre the Theorike before the praQtike. We betray 
$1e4.Sylv.tib.g our apprentifage, Primitic 1wvenun miſere,bellique futurs I .” 
Dura rudmenta. 
The miſerablc firſt eſſayes of youth, 
And hard beginnings ofwarre that enſu'th, 

Iknow itis an Arte profitable to hir end(in the ſingle combate betweenethe two Prin- 
ces,cofin-Germanes,in Spaixe,the cldeſt of which (faith T. Levi) by the skill of his wear 
Pe by craft, overcame eaſilic the diſmayed forces of the yonger)and as by experience [ 
ve knowen, the knowledgeand skill whereof, hath puffed vp the hart of ſome, beyond 


their 
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their naturall proportion. But itisnot properlyavettue, ſince ſheedraweth her ſtay from 

dexteritic,ard takes her foundation from other thantrom herlſclfe. :The honour of combates 
cenfteth in theucalefic of the hart not of the ſcience... And therefore haye I ſcene ſome ofmy 
friends,rcnowmed for great Maiſters in thisexetale,in their quardsto make choiſeof wea- 
pons; that might welt take the meanc ot thisadvantage of oddes from them;and which ho- 
ty dependedts fortune, & aſſurancethat theirviRory mightnoctather beimputed totheir 
feacing,thanaſcribedto theirvalonr. And in my fancy, our nobility fcorriedthereputati- 
on-of a fencer; though never ſo cutming,as injurious;& if any learnt it;they would ſequeſter 
chemſelves from company,deeming the ſameas aimyſtery of craft and fubtilty ,, derogating 
from true and perfect vertue. TOI A nt £ 
Non {chwvar non parar non ritirarſs  cormairdy | 

Uoglion coſtor ne qui defire22a ha parte; I 

\ Now dznno i colpifints bor pieni-hor ſcarſs, ; 

Toghe lira el furor I v/ode T arte, 112 rej; odvy 
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gs 4 . No ſtroke in vaine, no thruſtin yaine, butprooveth. + : 015101 

- Shooting at Buts, Tiltings, Torneyes, Barriers, the true images of martiallcombates, wereths 
exerciſes of our forefathers. T his other exerciſe is ſo much the leſlenoble, by how much ic 
reſþc&cth but a private end; which againſt the lawes of juſtice, teacheth vstbideſtroy one 
another, and eycry way productth ever miſchievous effects. - /t # mmch more worthy , and 
better beſee ming, far a man to exertiſe himſelfe in things that aſſure and offend not our (ommon=. 
wealth, and which reſheft publike ſecuritie and generall gory. Publins Rutilins Coſts, was the 
firſt that everinſtituted the Souldier to manage his armes by dexteritic and skill; andjoyned 
arte ynto vertue; not for the vſcof private contentions, but for the wars and Roman peoples 
- quarrells. A popular and civill maner of fencing. And beſides the exampicotCe/ar,who 
appointed bis Souldiers, aboveall things , to aime and ſtrike atthe face of Pampeyes menin 
thebatcell of Phar/ala : A thouſand other Chicftaines and Generalls have deviſed new fa- 
ſhions of weapons, and new kindes of ſtriking, and covering of themſelves, according as the 
preſent affairesrequired. But even as Philopzmen condemned wrelihng, whereinhe cxcel- 
dothers, forſomuch as the preparations appertaining to this exerciſe differedfrom thoſe 
that belong to military diſcipline, to which he ſuppoſed, nieri of honour ſhould ammuſe and 
addit themſelves. Methinkes alſo, that this nimblencſle or agjlitic, to whichmenfaſhion 
andenure themſetyes, their lIimbes;, their turnings, windings, and.nimble- quicke motions, 
wherein youth: js-inſtrued and trained in thisnew ſchoole ,are notonely vnprofitable, 
butrathcr contrary and domageable for the vſc of amilitariccombate: And weſecour men 
doecommonly employ particular weapons intheir fence-ſchogles and peculiarly pp 
forthat purpoſe. And I have ſcene it diſallowed, that a gentleman chalenged to fight with 
Rapier and Dagger, ſhould preſenthim(clfe inthe equipage of 'a man at arme$.3 or that ano= 
ther ſhould offer to come with his cloake inſteade of a Dagger. It is wortbythe noting, 
that Lachez in Plato, ſpeaking of an apprentiſlage, how to manage armes.; conformable to 
ours, ſaith, he could never {ce any notable warrior come out of a{choole ob fence; and eſpe- 
cially from among the maiſters. As for them our owne experience 'confumes as much. 
And for thereſt we may atleaſt ſay, they areſufficiencies of norgdation or correſpondence. 
And intheinſtitution of the children of his Cotnmonwealth, : Plato interdiQs the artes of 
firiking or playing with fiſts, deviſed by Ames and Epeirs, andto wreſtle, invented by 
Anthzu and Cecyo :; becauſe they aime ar another cnd , _ 9 adapt youthrto warlike ſer= 
m 2 vice, 
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vice, andh much from my theame. The Enpe, 
being falta by dreames,; and ſundry prognoſlications, that one hoes 


4 Souldier at that time yetvnknowne, ſhould kill him, demandedof Php his ſonnein 1; 

who that Phecas was; his nature , his-conditions, and cuſtomes , and how amon oſt 1 
things Phibp told him, he'was a fainte, cowardly., and cumerousfellow:: /The Emperou 
chereby preſently concluded, that he was both cruell anda nnintherer:/ What makes tyranc 


ſo blood-thirſty? is it thecareoftheir ſecuritie; and that theivfaint-hart yeelds them no other 
"meanesto aſſure themſelves, then by rooting aut thoſe which may in any forte offend them; 


yeaſecly wo en forfeare they ſhould or bite or (crach them?. 
(untlaferit dum cunttatimet. 
Ofall things he afraide, + 
Atall things fiercely laide. o t 
The firſt cruclties are exerciſed by themſelves, thence proceedeth the fare ofa juſt re. 
venge, which afterward produceth a ſwarme of new cruelties3 by the one to ſtifle the other, 
Philip the King of Macedone , who had ſo many crowes topull with the Romanes, agitated 
by the horrour of ſo many murthers.committed by his appointment, and vnable to make his 
partie good, or to take any ſafe reſolution againſt ſo many families, by him at ſeverall timesin- 
juried, reſolved at Jaſt to ſeize vpon all their children whom he had cauſed to be murthereg, 
that ſ6 he might day by day oneafter another rid the world of them; and fo eſtabliſh his ſafe. 
ty. Matters of worth are nat impertinent whereſoever they be placed. I, who rather reſpeRt 
the weight ard benefite ofdifcourſes, then their order and'placing, necde not feare to place 
hereatrandonea notable ſtorie. 'Whentheyare ſorich of their owne beautic, and may ve- 


ry well ypholde themſelvesalone, T am content with a haires end, to fitteor joynethemto 


my purpoſe. . Amongſt others who had beene condemned by. Phitp , was one Herod: 


| cx4, Prince of the T heſſalians: After whome hee cauſed his two fonnes in lawe to be putte 


todeath; each of themleavinga yoong ſonne behinde him. Theexena and e4rco were 
the two'widdowes . Theoxena although ſheewere inſtantly vroed therevnto, couldene- 
ver be indacedto marry againe. Arco tooke to husband Por, .a chiefe man amongſt the 
AEnians, andby him had diverſc children, all which ſheleft very yong." Theoxmuamovedby 
a motherly charitie toward. her yong nephewes, and to have them in her proteQion- and 
bringing vp, wedded Pors. Vponthis came out the proclamationofthe Kings Edit. This 
noble-minded mother,diſtruſting the kings cruechtic,and fearing the mercileſnes of his Sate- 
lites or Officers towards theſe noble, hopetfull and tender youths, feared not toſay, that ſhe 
would rather kil them with her own hands,then deliverthem. Pori5 amazed at her proteſta- 
tions, promiſeth her ſecretly to convay them ro Archens,there by ſome of his ſecret fricnds to 
b- kept ſafely. They take occahion of an yearcly feaſt, which to the honor of «£ne44 was 
folemnizedate/£nia, and thither they go, where having all day-long aſſiſted to the ceremo- 
monies, 'and publike banket : night being come, they convay themſelves into a ſhip, ap- 
pointed forthatpurpoſe, in hope to ſave themſelves by Sea. Butthe windefell out ſo con- 


 trarie, thatthe next morning they found themſelves in view of the towne, whence the night 


. before they had hoiſed ſhiles , where they were purſued by the guarders and Souldiers of 


the Porte. Which Por perceiving , laboured to haſten and encourage the Mariners to 
ſhifraway : But Theoxens, enraged through love and revenge , rem embrins her fir{t reſo- 
lution, prepared both weapons and poiſon, and preſenting them to their ſight, thus ſhee 
beſpake them: Oh my deare children, take a good heart, deathis now the onely mcaneof 
our defence and libertie, and ſhall bee ajuſt cauſe vato the Gods for their holy juſtice. 
heſe bright-keene blades, theſe full cuppes ſhallfree you! the paſſage vntoit, Courage 
therefore, and thou my eldeft- childe, take this ſworde to die the ſtrongeſt death. Who on 
the one fide having ſo vndantcd a perſwader, and on the other their enernmesready co cut 
their throates, in furious manner ranne all tothat which camenext to his hand. And fo all 
goared and panting were throwneinto the Sea. Theoxena, prowde ſhee had ſo gloriouſlic 
provided for her childrens ſafety, lovingly embracing her husband , ſaide thus vnto 13 
Oh my deare heart, let vs follow theſe boyes, and together with them enjoy one ſelfclame 
grave, Andſo cloſe-aſpttogether, they flung themſclves into the maine: So that the ſn1p 
was brought to ſhoare againe, but emptie of hir Maiſters. Tyrants to a& two things toge- 
ther, thatis, tokill and cauſe theirrage tobefele, havecmployed the vemoſt of their 5kill, to 
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deviſe ngring deaths. They will have their enemies die, yet not ſo ſoone;but that they may 
haveletfure to teele their vengeance. Wherin they art'in great perplexitie:for if the torments 
be over-violent.they are ſhort; if ingring,not grievousinough. In this they imploy their wits 
anddeviſes. Many examples whercof we ſeen antiquitic; and I wot not,whether wittingly 
we retaine ſome ſpice of that barbariſme.. #/hatfoever @ beyond a ſemple death , ſcemeth to mee 
meere crueitie. Our juſtice cannot hope, that he whom the terror of death cannot diſmay, 
be heto be hanged or beheaded, can inany fort be troubled with the imagination of alan- 
eviſhing fire, of a wheele, or of burning pincers. AndI wot not, w ih that meane 
time we bring him to deſpaire : For, what plight canthe ſoule of a man be in, that is bro- 
ken vppona wheele, or. after the olde faſhion, nailed T—_O a Croſle, and xxitij. houres 
together expeRts his death? 7o/ephms-reporteth , that whileſt the Romane warres conti- 
nuedin [«rie , pafſing by a place where certaine Tewes had beene crucified three dayes 
before; hee knew three of his friends'amongſt thetn , and having gotten leave toremoove 
them ; two of them died, but the third lived long after - ' (ha/conaj/zs a man of credite , 
inthe memories helefr of matters happenedin his time and there-abouts,maketh report of 
an extreame torment,the Emperor Mechmed was often wont to putin praftiſe, which was 
by one onely blow of a Cimitary or broade Perſian Sword, to have men cutte in two parts, 
by the waſte ofthe body, about the Diaphragma, which is amembranelying overthwart 
the lower part ofthe breaſt, ſeperating the heart and lights from the ſtomake, which cauſed 
them to dy two deaths at once:and affirmeth that both parts were ſcene ful of life, to moove 
ard ſtirre long ime after,asif they had bin in lingring torment. T do not thinke, they felt a- 
ny great torture 1N that mooving, Thega#theſt tormems to looke pon are'not alwaies the grea- 
reft to be endured: And I find that muchmore fiercely-hornible,which other Hiſtorians write 
and which he vſcd againſt certaine Lordes of Epirns,whom faire andleafurely he cauſed to be 
fleade al over,difpoſed by ſo maliciousa diſpenſation;that their lives continued fifteen daies 
in thatJangor and anguiſh. And theſetwoo others; Cr&/4s having caufed a Gentlemanto 
be apprehended,greatly favoured by Pantaleon his brother;ledde him into a fullers or cloth- 
workers ſhoppe,where with Cardes'and Teazls belonging to that trade,he madehim to be 
carded, ſcraped, and teazeled fo long vntill he diedof it. George Sechell Ring-leader of the 
Contrymen of Polonio,who vnder the title of a {r09/ada, wrought ſo many milchiefs, having 


© ſrenedefeated ina battel by the Vaywvoda of Tranilvania,and taken Priſoner, was for three 


dayes together tyed naked to a woden-horſe,cxpoſed to al maner of tortures,any man might 
deviſe azainſt him;during which time divers other priſoners were kept faſting. Aclaſt,he yet 
kving ſaw Lxc4t his deare brother,and for whoſe ſafty he ſucd and entreated,forced to drink 
his bloud, drawing all the envy and hatred of his miſdeedes vpon himfſelfe. Andtwentic of 
his moſt fxvoured Captaines were compelled to feed vpon his fleſh, which with their tecth 
they muſt teare off, and ſwallow their morſels. The reſt of his body and entrailes, he being 


- 


dead,were boiled in a pan,and given for foode to other of his followers. 
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eAll things have their ſeaſon. 


8 Kal. who compare Catothe Cenſor, to Cato the yonger that killed himſelfe, compare 
. two notablenatures,andin forme neare one vnto another. The firſt exploiced his,fun- 
dric waies,and excelleth in militaric exploites, and vtilliticof his publike vacations. Butthe 
a ot vertue (beſides that it were blaſphemie, in vigor to compare any ynto him) was 
much more ſincere and vnſpotted. For, who will diſcharge the Cenſores of envie and am- 
bition, that durſt counter-checke the honor of Scipio,in goodnes and all other parts of cx- 
Ccllencie, farre greater and betterthen him orany other man living in his age? Amongſt 
other things reported of him, this is one, that in his eldeſt ycarces he gave himſelfe, with fo 
erneſt a lonzing tolearncthe Greelc tong, as if it had bin to quenchalong _—_ thirſt: 
A thing in mine opinion not very honorablein ao ns properly that which we call doting 
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ortobecomi a childe againe. All things have thar ſeaſon, yea the good and all. And ] may 
lay my pater nefter out of ſeaſon. As Ti; Dwintine Flamininu was accuſed, foraſmuch as bein 
Generall of an armie, even inthe houre of theconflit; he was ſeene to withdrawe hi : 
apart ammuling himſelfe to pray God,although he gained the battle. | 
Imponit fem ſapiens & rebus boneflis. 0 
A wiſe-man will vſe moderation, - 
Even in things of commendation, \; OT IN | 
Endemonidulecing Xenocrates very olde,laboriouſly apply himſelfein his ſchooleeleQures 
faid,when will this man know ſomething, fince he is yet learning? And Philopemenyo thoſ 
who highly extolled King Prolomey , becauſe he daily hardned his-betly tothe exerciſe of 
armes :Itisnot(ſaid he) a matter commendablcin a Kingot his age,in them to exerciſe him. 
ſelf he ſhould now realy & ſubſtancialy imploy them. Wiſe men ſay,that jong men ſhonid male 
their preparations and ola men enioy them. Andthe greateſt vice they notein vs,is,that our de. 
fires doe vnceſſantly growe yonger and yonger. We areever beginning a newe tolive. Our 
fudies andour defires ſhould ſometimes haveafecling of age. We have a foote in the Crave, 
andour apetites and purſuites are but new-borne. = 
Tu ſecanda marmore 
Locas ſub ipſum fun, ſepulcrs 
Immemor ſtruts domos. 
 You,when you ſhould be going to your grave, 
Put marble out to worke, build hokfes brave, 
Vnmindfull of the buriall you muſt bave. Fa 


The longeſt ofmy defleignes dothnot extend toawhole yeare3 now I onely apply my 
ſcifeto make anend: Iſhake off all my newe hopes.and enterpriſes: I bid mylalt fare- 


| welltoallthe places I leave,and daily diſpoſlefſe my elfe of what Lhave. Ohm iam nec perit 
 qnicquam mui, nec acquiritur : Plus is act. viatice quam vie. It is a good while ſnce 1 nenther 


looſe nor get any thingy I have more to beare my chargesthen way to goe. 
Vixi,c- quem dederat curſum fortuna peregi. 
I havely'd and therace havepaſt, -  . 
Wherein my fortune had me plaſt. 

. Toconclude, itis all the eaſe I finde in my age, and that it ſuppreſſeth many cares and 
defiresin me, wherewith life is much diſquieted. The care ofthe worlds-courſe, thecare of 
ritches,of greatnes, of knowledge, of health and of my ſelfe . This man learneth toſpeake, 
when he ſhould rather learne to hold his peace for ever. A man may alwaies continve his 
ſtudie, butnot ſchooling.O fond-foolſh for an old man to be ever an Abcedariane, 

Driver [os arverſa iunant,non omnibns annis. 
—— Omnma convenunt, 
Diverſe delights to diverſe,nor to all 
|  Doallthingsafall yeares convenientfall. 

If we muſt necdes ſtudie letvs ſtudie ſomething forteable to out condition, that we may 
anſwer, as he did, who being demanded what his ſiudies would ſteade him in his decrepitie, 
anſwered; that he might the better , and with more eaſe leave this wortd, Such a {tudic was 
yong ( atoes, in Ccre-lenliog his approching end, who hghting vpon Patoes diſcourſe of the 
{oules immortalitie. Not, as it may be ſuppoſed, that long before he had not ſtored himſclic 
with all forts of munitionfor ſuch a diſlodging. Ofaſſurance,of conſtancie and inſtruction, 
he had morethen Plato hath in all his writings : His Science , and his courage, werein this 
reſpe& above all Philoſophie. Hee vndertookethis occupation, not for the ſervice of lus 
death, but as one, who did not ſo much as interrupt his ſleepe, in adeliberation offuch con- | 
ſequence, whoever without choiſe or change continued his wonted ſtudies, and all other ac- 
cultomed aftionsofhis life. The ſame night, wherein the Pretorſhip was refuſed bim, be | 
paſled over nplay. That, wherein he muſt die, he ſpent inreading. The loſle of life ar 
office was all one to him. 
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Thenine and twentieth (|hapter. 
Of Verme. 


Finde by experience, that there is great difference betweene the ſodaine fits and fantaſies 
of the ſoule, and a reſolute diſpoſition and conſtanthabitude : And I ſee, there is nothing 
\ but we may attaine vnto , yea, as ſome ſay, to exceede Divinitie it ſelfez forſomuch as itis 
moreto become impaſlible of himſelfe , then to be fo by his originall condition : and that 
one may joyne a reſolution and alurance of God to mans imbecilite. Butitis by fits. And 
inthe hives of thole Heroes or noble worthies of former ages, are often found wonderfull 
parts, and which ſceme greatly to exceede our naturaliforces : but they arc prankesor parts 
conſonantto truth:and it way hardly be belicved,mans ſoule may ſo be tainted and fed with 
thoſeſo high-raiſed conditions, that vnto it they may become as ordinary and naturall, Te 
hapneth vnto our ſelves, who are but abortive broodes of men, ſometimes torowze our 
foulefarre beyond her ordinary pitch, as ſtirred vp by the diſcourſes, or provoked by the 
examples of others. But it is a kinde ofpaſſion , which vrgech, mooveth, agitateth and in 
ſome ſorte raviſheth her from out herſelfe : for, that guſt overblowne, and ſtorme paſt, we 
ſee, it will vnawares vnbend and looſe it ſelfe, ifnot to the loweſt pitch, 7* leaſt to be no more 
the fame ſhe was : ſo that vpon every ſlight occaſion, for abird loſt, or for aelaſſe broken, 
we ſuffer our ſelves to be mooved and diſtempered very necre as one of the vulgar ſort. Ex- 
cept order, moderation and conſtancie, T imagine all things may bee done by an indifferent and :!te 
felive man, Therefore ſay wiſcmen, that direRly to judge of a man, his common aRtions 
muſt ſpecially be controled , and he mult every day be ſurpriſed in his worky-day clothes. 
Pjrrho , who framed fo pleaſant a Science of ignorance, aſſaide _(asall other true Philoſo- 
phers) to faſhion his life anſwerable to his dorine. And forſomuch as hee maintained the 
weakenelle of mans judgement, to be ſo extreame, as it could take nat reſolution, nor incli« 
nation : and would perpetually ſuſpend it, ballancing, beholding and receiving all things, 
as indifferent : Tt is reported of him, that he ever kept himlclfe after one faſhion, looke and 
countenance : If he had begunnea diſcourſe, he would end it, though the partic to whom he 
 ſpake, were gone: And ifhewenc any where , he would not goe an inche out othis path, 
what let or obſtacle ſomeyer camcin his way; being kept from falls, from cartes or other ac- 
cidents by his friends. For, to feare or ſhunne any thing, had beeneto ſhocke his propoli- 
tions, which remooved all cleQtion and certainty from his very ſenſes . Heſomctmes fuf- 
fered himfelfe to be cut and cautherized, with ſuch conſtancie,as he was never ſcene ſo much 
as to ſhrug, twitch, move or winke with his eyes. It is ſomething to bring the minde to 
theſe imaginations, but more to joine the eſfeRs vnto it. yet is it not impollible. But to joyne 
them with ſuch perſeverance and conſtancie, as to eſtabliſh it for an ordivary courſezyerily 
n theſe enterpriſes ſo farrefrom common vſe, it is almolt incredible to be done . The rca- 
ſon is this; that he was ſometimes found in his houſe, bitterly ſcolding with his wife, and 
chafing with his ſiſter, for which being reproved, as hee that wronged his indifference: 
What? ſaid he, uſt this ſeely woman allo ſerve 44 a witneſſe to my rules? Another tine, being 
found to defend himſelfe from a dog : 1t s (replied he) very hard, altogether ro diffoule and 
(ke off man: And man muſt endevour and enforce himſelfe to rehiſt Wi coniront all things, 
firſt by effe&ts, but if the worſt befall,, by reaſon and by diſcourſe. It is now about ſeaven 
or eight yeares ſince, that a countrie man, yet living, not above two leagues from this place, 
| havinglong before beene much vex<d and troubledin minde, for his wives jealouſtez one 
day comming home from his worke, and ſhe after her accuſtomed maner welcomming and 
entertaining him' with brawling and ſcowlding, as one vnable to endureher any longer, 
fellinto ſuch a moodie rage, thatſodainely witha Sickle, which he held in his hand, he cleane. 
at off thoſe parts, that were the cauſe of her jealouſte, and flung them inher face. Andit is 
reported, thata yong gentleman of France, amorous and luſtie, haying by his perſcverance 
laſt mollified the h:art of his faire miſtriſle, deſperate, becauſe comming to the point of 
his ſo long ſued.for buſineſle, he found himſelfe vnable and vnprepared,and that + 
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Iner: ſenile penis extulerat caput. 
as ſoone as he came home, he deprived himſclfe of it : and ſentit as a cruel] and bloudy acri- 


- fice for the expiation of his offence. Had he done it by diſcourſe or for religions ſake,as the 
prieſtes of Cybele were wontto do,what might we not ſay of ſo haughty an eNterpriſe? Not 


long fince at Bragerac, five leagues-diſtance from my houſe, vp the river of Dordowne, awo 
man, having the evening before bin grievouſly tormented, and ſore beaten by hir husang; 
froward and skittiſh by complexion, determined, though it ſhould coſt hir the price of bi 
life, by one meancor other,to eſcape his rudeneſle,and rifing the next morning, went as ſhe 


was accuſtomed to viſite hirneighbours, towhomin ſomeſort ſherecommended the late 
of hir affaires,than taking a ſiſter of hirs by the hand, ledde hiralong vntill ſhee came vpr 


the bridge that croſſeth the River,and having bid hir hartily farewell; asin the way *- 1am | 
without ſhewing any maner of change or alteration, headlong threw hirlelfe downe into the 


River,where ſhe periſhed. And whichis more to.be noted in hir, is, that this hir determi. 


| nation ripened a whole nightin hir head. But the Indian Wives may not herebe forgotten 


as worthy the noting: Whoſe cuſtome is,that Husbands have many Wives, and for hir that 
is deare(t vnto hir Husband, to kil hirſelfe after him : Every one in the whole courſe ofhir 
life, endevoreth to obtaine this privilege and adyantage over all hir fellow-wives: Andinthe 
good offices and dutiesthey ſhew their husbands; reſpe& no other recompence, thanto be 
preferred to accompany them in death. 
Vbi mortifers tata eft fax vitima leo, 
= Vxorum fuſs, ſat pia twrba comu: 
Et certamen habent Lethi,que viva ſequatur 
— { oningium pudor oft non licmiſſe mori : 
eArdent vittrices, flamme petloraprabem, 
— Imponuntque (us ora peruſia viry. 
When for his death-bed laſt flame is appli'de 
| Withlooſe haires many kind wives ſtand belide, 
And ſtrive for death,which alive may benext 
Hir wedleocke,who may not is ſham'd and vex't 
They that orecome,arc burn'd,to flames give way , 
Their bodies burnt on their burnt husbandslay. 

A late Writer affirmeth , that himſelfe hath ſcene this cuſtome highly reputedinthenew 
diſcovered Eaſt Indiacs, where not only the wives are buried with their husbands, but alſo 
ſuch ſlaves as hee hath enjoyed; whichis done after this manner. The husband being de- 
cealed,the widdow may,if ſhe will (but fewe docit) requeſt two or three Months ſpaceto 
diſpoſe of hir buſines. The day come,adorned as a ſumptuous bride,ſhe mounteth on horſe- 
backe,and with a cheerful countenance,telleth every body,ſheis going to lie with her bride- 
groome, holding in herleft hand a looking-glafſe, and an arrow intheright. Thus having 
a while rid vp and downe in great pompe and magnificence,accompanied with herfriendes 
and kinſ-men,and much concourſe of people,in feaſt and jolitie, ſhe is brought vntoa pub- 
like place,purpoſcly appointed for ſuch ſpeQacles. Whichisa large open place,in the mid- 
deſt wherofis a pit or grave full of Wood,and neere vntoit anvpraiſed ſcaffold, with foure 
or five ſteppes to aſcend, _ which ſheis brought, and rag with a ſtately and ſumptu- 
ous banket; Which ended,{he beginneth to dance and ſing,and when ſhe thinks good,com- 
mandeth the fire to be kindled. Thar done,ſhe commeth downe againe, and taking the nea- 
reft of hir Husbands kindred by the hand,they goec together tothe next Riyer, where thee 
ſtrippes hirſelfe all naked, and diſtributeth her jewels and clothes among hir friends, then 
plungeth herſelfein the Water,as ifſhemeant to waſh away hir ſing then comming out ſhe 
enwrappeth herſclfe in ayellow piece of linnen cloth , about the length of fourteene yards; 
And giving hir hand againe vnco hir Husbands Kinſ-man, they returne vnto the Mount, 
where ſhe ſpeakes vnto the people,to whom (if he have any) ſhe recommendeth hir Chil- | 
dren. Betweene the Pitte and Mount,there is commonly a Curtainedrawne, leſt the ſight 
of that burning furnace might diſmay them:Which many,to ſhew the greater courage will 
not have it drawne. Her Cecch ended,a Woman preſenteth her with a Veſſell fulof Oyle, 
therewith to annoint hirhead and bodie,which done, ſhe caſtcth the reſt into the fire, and 


there- 
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ithall ſodainely fling herſelfe into it: Which is no ſooner done, but the people ca 
paw of Faggots and Billets ypon hir,leſt ſhe ſhouldlanguiſh over-long : and all _ 
joy is convertedinto griefcand ſorrow., If they be perſons of meane quality,the dead mans 
body is carried to the place where they intend to bury him,and there he is placed ſieting; his 
Widdow kneeling before him with hir armes cloſe about his middle,and fo keepeth hurſelf, 
whileſt a Wallis erreted P about them both, which raiſed to the height of her ſhqyilders, 
ſome of her kindred taking hir by the head behind, wrings herneck about;and having given 
the laſt gaſpe,the wallis iminediately made vp cloſe over theirheades, wherein they remaine 
buried. In the ſame Country, therewas ſomething like to this intheir Gymnolophiſts, | or 
wiſe-men,who not by menaces or compulſions of others , norby the violence & a ſodaine 
humour,but by the expreſle and yoluntary profeſſion of their rule, their maner was, accor- 
ding as they attained vnto acertaine age,or ſaw themſelves threatned by ſome ſickeneſle, to 
cauſe a pile of Wood to beerreRed,and ypon it arich bedde; and havin cheerefully feaſted 
thar friends and nt 00mg , with ſuch reſolution laide themſelves downeinthatbedde, 
that fire ſet vnto it,they were never ſcene to ſtir nor hand nor foote $ And thusdied one of 
them,named (#/anm,in the preſence of all the army of Alexander the Great. And who had 
notſo made himſelfe away, was neither eſteemed holy nor abſolutely happy amongſttheny 
ſending his ſoule purged and purified by fire,afterit had conſuuned whatſoever was mortall 
and terreſtriall in 1t. I his conſtantpremeditation of al the life, is that which makes the won- 
der. Amongelt our other diſputations,that of Farm, hath much entermedled it ſelfezand to 
joyne future things;and our willit ſelfe vnto a certaine vnavoidable neceſſity, we yer ſtand 
vpon that argument of former times: fince God foreſeeth all things muſt thus happen,as vn= 
doubtedly he doeth: They mult then neceſſanly happenſo. To which our Clarks and Mai- 
ſters anſwere,that co ſee any thing come to paſle,as we doe, and likewiſe God (for hee being 
preſentin full eſſence, rather ſeeth than foreſeeth)is not to force the ſame to happen : yea we 
lee, becauſe things come to paſle, but things happen not becauſe we ſee, The hapning makes 
theſcience or knowledge,and not knowledgethe happening. What we ſee cometo pale, 
happencth; but it might cometo paſle otherwiſe . And Godin the eternall regiſter of the 
cauſes of happenings,which he hath in his preſcience;hath alſo thoſe, which are called caſu- 
all; & the voluntary, which depend of the liberty, hc hath-given vnto our free wil,and know. 
cth we ſhall faile, becauſe our will ſhall have bgene to faile . I bave ſcene divers encourage 
their troupes with this fatall neceſlitie: Forafour houre be tied vntoa certaine point, neither 
the musket-ſhottes of our cnemies,nor out conrage,nor our flight and cowardize, can either 
advance or recoyle theſame. | rub 
T his may well be faide , but ſecke you who ſhall cffeQit : Andifitbeſo, thata ſtron 
and lively faith, doth likewiſe draw aQions after itz truely this faith (wherewith we ſo kk 
fill our mouths)is marvelous light in our times : except the contempt it hath of workes,make 
her diſdaine their company. So it is, thatto the ſamepurpoſle, the Lord of /oinville, as cree 
dible a witneſle as any other, tells vs of the Bedoins, a nation entermirigled with the Sara- 
cines, with whom our King Saint Lewes had to deale in the holy land ; who ſo confidently 
believedin their religion, the dayes of every one to be prefixedandnumbred from alltter- 
nitie, by an inevitable preordonance, that they wentall bare and naked tathe wartes,except 
a Turkiſh Glaiye in their hand, and their body covered but with a white linnen-cloth : And 
fortheir bittereſt curſe, if they chanced to fall out one with another, theyhad ever m1 their 
mouth : {%r/ed be thow, as he that armeth himſzlfe for fears of death. Heres another maner of 
triall of a beliefe or faith, then ours. In-this rank may likewiſe be placed that,which thoſe two 
religious men of Florence, not long fince gave vnto their coumrymen. Being m ſame conttro« 
verſie betweene themſelves about certaine | qr of learning; they accorded to gore bdthins 
tothefire, in preſence of all the people, andinthe open market place, each onefor theveri- 
byng of his opinionzand all preparations were ready made, and executiori to beperformed, 
but tby an vnexpeRed accident it was preg 56 wh A yong Turkiſh Lord, havingatchi, 
veda notable piece of ſervice in armes,and with his owne perſon,in fullyiew of the wo bat- 
tels between Anmurath & Huniades ready to be joyned together, being demarided by Aw- 
wrath his Prince,who (being ſo yong & vnexperienced, for it was the firſt warre or ſervice 
he had ſcene before) had repleniſhed him with ſo generous and yndanted vigorof courage? 


anſwered, thata Hare had beene his ſoveraigne maiſter and onely teacher of valour; _ 
| ; > thus 
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Sthns began his ſpeech. Being one 4 bunting, I found « Hare fitting ber forme, and att. 
| pom ces rarer agey fern with me in a ſlip or leaſh, 1 Heat it yood, row 


world be ſis of my game to uſe my bow; for ſhe was avery faire marks : 1 beganneto ſg 

arrowes at her, which { did to the number of fortie ( for in my queer were inſt ſo many ) prar-ir/ 
Intver hurt her no not ſo mnch a ftart ber: eAfier all this, I let ſlip my gray. hounds, who could te 
womerg then | bad done : by which I learm that ſhe had beeneſheltred and defendedby ber deſliie, 


and that nor plates nor arrowes never hit, but by the permiſſion of our fatalitie, which it licth yot 


iv 10 avoide or advance. This ſtoric may ſerye to make vs perceive by the way, how fle. 


xible our reaſon is to all ſorts of Objefts. A notableman, great in yeares,inname, in digni. 
tie and in lcarning,vaunted himſelfe vnto me, that he was induced to a certainemoſt 1mpore 
rant change of his _— by a ſtrange and fantaſticallincitation:and in all things ſoill. con. 
cluding,that I deemed the ſame ſtronger and more forcible, being taken contrary. He ter. 
med itamyracle, and ſo did I, butina different ſenſe. Their Hiſtorians fay,that perſwaſion 
having popularly beene ſcattered amongſt the Turkes,ofthe fatall and-imployable preſcrip. 
tion other dayes,doth nu Brea ayde to warrant and emboulden themin dangers. Ang 1 
know a great Prince, who happily thrives by it,be it he believe it, or takeitforan excuſe to 


| hazardhimſclfe extraordinanly; provided fortune be not ſoone wearie to favour and backe : 


him. There hath not happened in our memorie a more admirable effe& ofreſolution,than 
of thoſe two villaines that conſpired the death of the Prince of Orange: Itis ſtrange how the 
laſt , who perfourmed the ſame could be induced or encouraged to vndergoefuch an enter. 
priſe, wherein his fellow (though he had reſolutely attempted it, and had all might berequi- 
redfor ſuch an aftion)had ſo illſucceſſe,and miſcarried. And following the ſame ſteps, and ar- 
med with ſo late an initrution of difiruit;mighty in friends and follower s;puiſſant of bodity firengthy 
his owne hat; amiddeft his ſervants and guarde; andin a City wholy at bis devotion . It mail of 
force be ſaidethat in per fonrming it, he emploved a well-direfled andreſolute hand,and a dreadleſſe 
coxrape, mooved by a vigorous paſſion. A. Poynard is more ſure to wound a man,whichfo 

much as it requireth more motion and vigor ofthe arme, than apiſtole, it's ſtroke is more 
ſubje& to be hindred or avoided. That the firſt ranne notto an aſſured death, Imake no 
oreat doubt, for the hopes wherewith hee might be entertained could not harbourin a well 
ſettled and reſolute minde; and the condutt of his exploit, ſheweth, he wanted no morethat, 
then corage. The motions offo forcible a'perſwaſion may be diverſe; for, our fantafic dif 
poſeth of her ſelfe and of vs as ſhe pleaſeth. The execution committed neere Orleans had 
no coherence withthis, wherein was more hazard, then vigor; the blow wasnotmonall, 
had notfortune madeitſo: and the cnterpriſe to ſhoote on horſe-backe and farre-off, and 


to one who mooved {till according tothe motion of his horſe, was the attempt ofa manythat 
rather loved to miffe of his effcR, then faileto ſavehimſelfe. What followed did manifcſt- 


 Iyſhewit. For, he was ſo amazed and drankenwith the thought of ſo haughtie an executi» 


on, a$ he loſtall his ſenſes, bothto worke his cſcape , and dire&his tongue 1n his anſweres. 
What necded he have done more , then recover his friends by croſſing of ariver? It isa 
meane, wherein I have caſt my ſelfe in farreleſſe dangers, and which I thinke of ſmall ha- 
zard, how broade ſoever , alwayes provided your horſe finde an eafie entrance, andonthe 
further fide youforeſceancafie and ſhallow Janding , according tothe courſe or ſtreawe of 
the water. Theſecond, when the borribleſentence was pronounced againſt him, anſwered 
ſtomtly, Iwas prepared for it, and 1 ſball emaze you with my patience. The Aſlaſlines, anation 
depending of Phanicia, arceſteemed among the Mahometiſts of a ſoveraigne devotion 
and yon ofmanerg; they hold , thatthe readieſt and ſhorteſt way to gaine Paradiſe, is to 
kill ſome one ofa contrary religion: therefore hath it often beene ſeene, that one or twoin 
their bare doublets have vndertaken to aſſault mightic enemies, with the price of an aſlu- 
reddeath, and without any care of their owne danger. And thus was our Earle Raymond of 
Tripeb rurthered or aſſaſſinared (this wordis borrowed from ther name) in the middeſt of 
his Cittic, duringthe ttme of our warres in the holy land : And likewiſe Conrade Marquis of 


CMonferate, his murtherers being brought to thei torture, were ſeenetoſinell withpride, 
that they had performed ſo worthy an exploit. 
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His diſcourſe ſhall paſſe ſingle, for Heaveit to Phiſicions to treate of. 1 fawe two daies 

fincea childe, whom two men anda nurce(which named themſelves to be hisfather,his 
Vnckle, and his Aunt) carried about with intentto get ſome money with the fight of him, 
by reaſon of his ſtrangenes. In all thereſt, he was as other children are. He ſtoode vpon his 
feete, went and pratled ina manner as all other of his age : Hee would never takenouriſh- 
ment, but by his nurces breaſt; and what in my preſence was offred to be put in his mouth, 
he chewed alittle, and pur it allout againe. His puling differed ſomewhat from others. He 
was iuſt fourteene monethsold: Vnderhis paps he was faſtned and joyned to an other 
childe,but had no head, and who had the conduite of his body ſtopped,thereſt whole. One 
of his armes was ſhorter thenthe other, and was by accident broken attheir birth. They 
were joyned face to face,ancas ifa litle child would embrace another ſomewhat bigger. The 
 joyning and ſpace whereat they were cloſed together,was but foure inches broade,or there= 
abouts 3in ſuchſort thatif you thruſt vp the imperfe&t childe,you might ſee vnderthe others 
navill: And the ſeame was betweene the paps and his navill. The navill of theimperfeR 
one could not be ſcene, bur all the reſt of his belly might. Thus, what of the imperfeR one 
was not joyned,as armes,buttockes,thighes and legges,did hang and ſhake vpon the other, 
whoſe length reached to the middle-leg of the other perfe&t. His Nurce tolde me,he made 
water by both privities. The mEnbers of the little one were nouriſhed, living, and inthe 
fame ſtate as the others,except only,they were elſe & thinner. This double body,and theſe 
different members, having referrence to one onely head. mightſerve for a favorableprog- 
noſtication to our King to maintaine the fations and differing parties of this our kingdome 
- ynderan vnitic ofthe lawes.: Butkaſt the ſucceſſe ſhould prove it contrarie, it is not amiſſe 


tolet him runne his courſe : For-in things alrcadie paſt ther ncedeno divination. Yi quun Eie-divin.lib.2. 


fatta ſunt, tum 4d conietturam aliquainterpretatione revocautur : So 44 when they are done, they 
 thenby ſome conſiruttion ſhould be revokedto coniefiure: Asitisreported of Epimenides, who 
ever devined contrarie. I come now from ſeeing of a ſhepheard at Hedoc, of thirtie yeares 
ofage, orthereabouts, who hath no ſ1gne at all of genitoric parts : But where they ſhould 
be,are three little holes, by which his water doth continually trill from him. Thoſe which we 
call monſters are not ſo with God, who in the immenſitie of hu worke ſeeth the infinitie of formes 
thereix contained. This poore man hath a beard, and defireth ſtil! to be fumbling of women. 
Andit may be thought,that any figure which doth amaze vs, hath relation vato ſome other 
figure of the ſame kinde, although vaknowne vnto man. From out hrs all-ſeeing wiſedome 
 proceedeth nothing but good, common, regular and orderly, but we neither ſee the ſorting, nor con- 
ceive the relation. Dued crebro videt,non miratur, etiam ſi,cur fiat neſcit. Duod ante non videt, 
id fi evencrit, oftendum eſſe cenſet. That which be often ſeeth, he doth not wonder at, though he 
know not why it 1s done ; Bat if that happen, which he never [aw before, he thinkes it ſome porten- 
twour wonder, Wecall that againſtnature, which commeth againſt cuſtome. There is no- 
thing, whatſoever it be,that isnot according to hir. Lettherefore this vniverſall and naturall 
reaſon, chaſe fromvs the crror, andexpell the aſtoniſhment, which noveltic breedeth, and 


ſtrangenes cauſcth in vs. 
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Of anger and choller. bee "8 | 
Laterke is every where admirable, but eſpecially where he judgeth of humane aRions. 
& The notable things hereporteth, may be a in the compariſon of "— and 
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Numa, ſpeaking of the great ſimplicitie we commit, in leaving yong children vnder the 
— & 7 0 ofthcir fathers and parents.Moſt of our policies,or Common: w__ "n 
ſaich Ariforle (asthe Cyclopes were wont) commit the conduR of their wivcs,and charve 


of their children,to all men,according to their fooliſh humor or indiſcreete fantazies, And 


wel-nigh, none butthe Lacedemoman and Cretenſian,haverefigned the diſcipline of ch11. 
dren to the lawes. he ſeeth not, that in an efiate all things depend of wnrture and educatiay ; 
Andall the while, without deſcretion, itis wholy left tothe parents mercie, how fooliſh and 
wicked (oever they be. Amongſt other things, how often (walking through our ſtreetes) 
have 1 defircd.to have aplay or comedic made in revenge of. yong boyes, which 1 awe 
thumpt, miſuſed, and well nigh murthered by ſome hare-brained, moodie, and through. | 
choller-raging Fathers and Mothers, from out whoſe eyes aman mighe ſee ſparkles of 
raJC to ſtartle, ; 
rabie tecur incendente feruntur 

Precipites,vt ſaxaings abrupta,quibus mons 

Subtrabitur clinoque latus pendemte recedit: 

They headlong runne with rage,which doth enflame theirlivers 

Like ſtones that broken fall frommountaine topsin ſhivers, 

T he hill withdrawes,and they are rould, 

From hangjng cliffe which leaves their hold. 

(Andaceording to Hypocrates, the molt dangcrous infirmities,arc thoſe which disfigure 
the face) and with aloud thundring voice often to follow children that came but lately Bn 
nurceWhich after provelame, maimed,blockiſh and dull-pated with blowes : And yet our 
lawes makeno accoumpt of 't, as if theſe ſpraines, and vnjoyntings of lims, or theſe maimes 
were no members of our Common-wealth. 

Gratum eſt quod patrie cruem populogue dediſts, 

St facts i patrie ſit 1doneus vide agru, 

Pl & bellorum & pacts rebut agendias 

Thatyou to th'countrie give a man, 'tis acceptable, 

Iffor the countrie fit you make him,forfield's able, 

Ofpecace and warrefor all achievements profitable. | 

There t no paſſion ſa much tranſports the ſiceritie of iuudgement,as doth anger. No man would 
make conſcience topunith that Iudge by death, who in rage or choller had condemnedan 
offender. And why ſhould father be allowed to beate, or ſchoolemaſters be ſuffered to whip chiul- 
dren,or to pmniſh them being anprie ? It is no longer correion, but revenge. Puniſoment u wnts 
children as phi/ſikezand would any man endurea phifxcion, that were angrie and wroth m 
his patient ? Our ſelves (did we well) during the time of ouran hoes then never lay hands 
on our ſervants. So long as our pulſe panteth, and we. feeleany concitation, ſo long remit 
we thepartic : Andthings will ſeeme farre otherwiſe vnto vs, if we once come toour ſenſes 
againe, and ſhall better bethinke vs. Then isit pafſion that commandes. Itis paſſion that 
ſpeaketh and not we. 'Athwartit, faults ſceme muchgreater vat vs, as bodies doe athwart 
a foggie miſt. Who ſois hungrie, vieth meate, but who ſo will vfe chaſtiſement,ſhould ne- 
ver hunger nor thirſt afterit. Morcovyer;corre&ions given with diſcretion and moderation, 
are more gently received, and with more goodto himthat receiveth them. Otherwiſche 
ſhallneyer thinke to have beene juſtly condemned, by a man who is tranſported by rage 
and choller, and for his juſtfication alleadgeth the extraordinaric motions of his mat- 
ſter, the inflammation of his face, his vawonted othes,his chafing, his vnquictneſle and kis 
ralh precipitation. | | 7k 
Ora tument ira,mgreſcunt ſangume vene, 

Lamma Gorgoneo [anita igne micant. : 

The face with anger ſwelles the veines growe blacke with blood, 

The eyes more fiercely ſhine then Gorgons ficrie moode. ; 
_ Smetonus writeth, that Caiws Rabirins,having by (2/ar bin condemned, nothing did him 
ſo much good toward the people(to whom he appealed)to make him obtain his ſute, 8s the 
ſharpnes and over boldnes which (e/ar had declaredin that judgement. Sajing i one! hung, 
ana doing another. A man muſt conſider the ſermone apart and the preacher ſeverall. Thoſc have 
made theruſelves good ſport, who in our daies have goneabout to checke the veritic of _ 
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Church, by the miniſters vice : $hefetcheth hir teſtimonic from elſewhere. Te js afooliſh 
manner of arguing,and which would ſoone reduce all things to a confufion. An boneſt may 
m4) ſometimes have falle opinions, and a wicked man may preach trath: Tea (nch « one as beleeves 
' jr mot. Verely,it 154 pleaſing harmonie when doing and ſaying goe togerber, AndI willnot deny 
but ſaying,when deedes follow,is of more efficacie and authoritie: As ſaid Endamida, when 
he heard a Philoſopher diſcourſe of warre : Theſe ſpeeches are good, but be that ſpeakes them 
i; wot to be beleeved, For tus cares were never accuſtomed to heare the clang of trumpets, nor 
ratting of drums. And Cleowenes hearing a Rethoritian ſpeakeof yalour, burſt out into an 
extreame laughter : Whereat the other being offended, he ſaid vn:o him::-{wonld doe as 
much if it were a Swallowe ſhould ſpeake of it bur were he an Eagle, I ſhonld ladly heare him. Me 
ſeemeth I perceive in ancient mens writings, that hewho ſpeakes what hi thinketh,tcoucheth 
nearer the quicke,then he who counterfaits. Heare Cicero ſpeake ofthe love of ibertie;then 
liſten to Brarzs,their very wordes will tell you and ſoundinyour eare, thelatter wis a man 
readie to purchaſe it with the price of his life. Let {#ero, thatfathrr of cloquence treate of 
' thecontempr of death, and let Seneca diſcourle of the ſame; the firſt drawes it on lanouiſh- 
ing,and you ſhall plainely perceive, he would faine reſolve you of athing, whereof he isnot 
vet reſolved himſelfe: He giveth you no heart, for himſelfe hath none: Whereas the other 
doth rowze,animate and inflame you. I never looke vpon an Author, be they ſuch as write 
pf vertue and of ations, but I curiouſly endeyor to finde out what he was himſelfe. For, the 
Ephores of Sparta, hearing a diſfolute liver propoſe a very benefiriall adviſe vnto the people, 
commannded him to hold hispeace, and deſired an honeſt man to aſſume the invention of 
it vnto himſelfe, and to propoundit. Plutarkes compoſitions, if they be well ſavored, doe 
plainely manifeſt thz ſame vnto vs: And Iam perſwaded | knowe himinwardly: Yet would 
Ibeglad,we had ſome memories of his owne life: And by the way I amf.lne ntothis diſ< 
courſe by reaſon of the thankes I owe vnto Auls; Gellizes, in that he hath lefcvs wrinten this 
ſtone of his manners , which fittech my ſubje of anger. A ſlave of his, who wasa lewd 
and vicious man, but yet whoſe eares were fomewhat fedde with Philoſophicall docu- 
ments, having for {me faults by him committed , by the command: ment of 7latarke his 
maiſter,bin ſtripped naked,whilſt another ſervant of his whipped him, grombled in the be- 
ginning, that he was whipped without reaſon,and had done nothing : But in the end, main 
ly crying out, he fell to rayling and wronging his maiſter, vpbrading him, that he wasnota 
true Philoſopher, 'as he vanted himſelfe robe, and how he had often heard him ſay, chat,e 
was an vn/eemely thing in a man to be angrie, And that he had made a booke cf it: Andnow all 
plonged in rage, and engulfed in choller to cauſe himſo cruelly to b: beaten, was cleane con- 
trarieto his owne writing. T'o whom P/atarke with an vnaltered, and milde-ſcttled coun- 
tenance, ſaid thus voto hm. What? Thouraskall, whereby doeſt thou judge 1 am now an- 
grie? Doth my countenance, doth my voice, doth my colour, or doth my ſpeech give thee 
| anyteſhmonie,that I am ether moved or chollerike: Me ſeemeth,mine eyes arenot ſtaring- 
ly-wildz,nor my face troubled, nor my voice frightfull or d:{tempered : Doe I waxe redde? 
Doel foame at the mouth? Dooth any word eſcape me I may repent hereifter? Doe L 
ſtartle and q”ake? Doe I rage and ruffle with anger? For,to tell thee true,thele arc therighe 
fi2nes of choler and token; of anger . Thencurningto him that wh:ipped,bade him conti- 
nue(bll thy worke,whilft this fellow and I diſpute of the matter, This is thereport of Gelins. 
Architas Tarentinus returning from a warre, where he had beene Captaine generall, found 
his houſe all out of order, his husbandrie all ſpoiled,and by the ili governmentof his Baily,his 
ground all waſte and ynmanured; and having called for him, faid thus; 4 way badman, for if 
I were not angrie, | would have thee whipt for rbu. Plato likewiſe, being vexed and angrie with 
oneofhis ſlives,commaunded Spes/ppss to puniſh him, excuſing himſelte, that now being 
anyrie he wold not lay hands vpon him. Cheridss the Lacedemomin, to one El/otes, who 
behaved him{lfe over nlolently and audaciouſly towards him By the Gods(ſ{aid he)if / were 
not now anorie, [ would preſently make the die. It is apaſlſion which pleaſcth and flattereth it 
ſclfe. How many times being moved by any falſe ſuggeſtion.if at that in{tant we be preſen- 
ted with any lawfull defence or true excuſe, doe we fall into rage agunlt truthand mnocen= 
cicit ſelfe? Touching this purpoſe, I haveretained a wonderfull example of antiquitie. Ps/s 
n divers other reſpects, a man of notable vertue, being angrie, and chafing with one of his 
Souldiers, who returnung from forage or NON not give him an no 
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where hee had left a fellow-Souldier of his , and thereupon concluding hee had killed g+ 
madehim away, forthwith condemned himto be hanged. And being vpon the oallowe 
readie to die; behold his companion,who had ſtragled abroade,comming home,whereat al 
the armie rejoyced very much, and after many embracing and ſignes of joy betweeneth« 
two Souldiersthe hangman brought both vnto P03 all the companic hoping,it would bez 
great pleaſure vnto him; but it fell out cleane contrarie for through ſhame & ſpite his wrath 
fill burning; wasredoubled, and with aflie deviſe his-paſſion inſtantly preſented to his 
minde, he made three guiltie, forſomuch as one of them was found innocent; and cauſed 
them all three to be diſpatched. The firſt Souldier becauſche was alreadie condemned.the 
ſecond,which had ſtragled abroade,by reaſon he was the cauſe of his fellowes death;and © 


| hangman, fer thathe had not fulfilled his Generalles commaundement.Thoſe who have to 


deale with froward and skittiſh women have no doubt ſeene whatrage they will fa]l into, if 
when they are moſt angric and chafing, aman be filent and patient, and difdaine to foſter 
thai anger and wrath. {ms the Orator was by nature exceeding fretfull and cholerike. To 
one who was with him at ſupper,a man ofa wilde and gentle converſation,and who becauſe 
he would not mouchim, ſeemed to approve whatever he ſaid, and yeelde to him in every 
thing 3 as vnable to endure his peeviſhnes ſhould ſo paſſe without ſome nouriſhment, buſt 
out into a rage,and faid vnto him : For the love of God deny me ſomething, that we may be two. 
So women arenever angrie,but to the end a man ſhould againe be angrie withthem,therein 
1mitating the lawes of Love.Phocion to a man who troubled his diſcourſe with brawling and 
$kolding athim , in moſt injurious manher , did nothing elſe but hole his peace and give 
bim what leaſure hee would to vent his chollerz which done, without taking any notice 
of it, began his diſcourſe againe where hee had left it off . There is no reply ſoſharpe, a1 ſuch 
filent contempt, Of the moſt chollerike and teaſtic man of France (which is everan im- 
perfeQion,but more excufable in a militarie man; for it muſt needes bee graunted, there 
are in that profeſſion ſome men who cannot well avoydeit) I ever ſay, hee is the paci- 
enteft man I knowe to bridle his chollen, it mooveth and tranſporteth himwith ſuch turie 
and violence, : | 
| ets x — Wagnovelnts cum flamma ſonore 

Uirgea ſnggeritur coſtis undantss aheni, 

Exultantque 4ſiu latices, furit mins aquai 

Fumidus atque alte ſpumu exuberat anmis, 

Net tam ſe capit unda,uolat vapor ater ad auras, 

As when afagot flame with hurring ſounds 

V ndcr the ribbes of boyling cauldron lies, 

"The water ſwelles with heate beyond the bounds, 

| Whence {teeming ſtreamesraging and foming riſe, 

Water out-runn's it ſelfe, blacke vapors flye to skies. 
that he muſt cruely enforce himſclfe to moderate the ſame. And for my part, I knowno 
paſſion Iwere able to ſmother with ſuch temper and abide with ſuch reſolution. 1 would 
not ſet wiſedome at ſo higha rate. Treſpe&notſo much what he doth,as how much it colts 
him not to doe worſe. Another boaſted in my preſence, ofhis bchauiours order and milce- 
neſſe, which in truthis ſingular : I cold him, thatindeedeit was much, namely in men oflo 
eminent qualitie, as himſelfe was : On whom all eyes arc fixed, alwayes to ſhew himlelfc in 
a good temper : but that the cheiefeſt point conſiſted in providing inwardly andfor himſelfes 
and that inmine opinion, it was no wiſe mans parte, inwardly to fret : which, to maintaine 
that marke andformall outward apparance, 1 feared he did. Cholter i incorporated by con 
cealing and ſmothering the ſame, as Diogenes (aid to Demoſthenes, who fearing to be ſcene in a 
Taverne, withdrew himſelfe into theſame : The more thou recoileſtbackethe further thou 
"= into it. T would rather perſwade a man, though ſomewhat out of ſeaſon, to give his 

y a Whirret onthe care, then to diſſemble this wiſe, ſterne or ſevere countenance, to vex 

andfret hisminde. And I would rather make ſhew of my paſſions, then ſmother them (0 
my colt : whick being vented and expreſt, become more languiſhing and weake : Betterit 
1s to lctit's point worke outwardly, then bendit againſt our ſelves. Ommia vitia in aperioe- 
viora ſunt : & tune pernicioſſima,quum [mulata ſanitate ſubſidunt. All vices are then leſſeP ef 
los when they lie opento be leene, but then moſt pernicious , when they lurke vnaer connterfented 
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loundneſſe. Tever warne thoſe of my houſhold, whoby their offices-authoritie may ſome- 
times have occaſion tobe angry, firſt co husband their anger; the not to employ it ypon ec. 
very {light cauſe; forthat empcacheth the effe& and worth of it. Raſh and ordinary braw- 
ling is convertedto acultom?, and that's the reaſon cach man contemnesit : That which 
youemploy againſt aſervant for any theeving, is not perceived, becauſeitis the ſame he hath 
ſundry times teene you vic againſt him, if hee have not waſhta glaſſe well or miſplaced a 
ſtoole - Secondly, that they benot angry in vane, but everhave regard their chiding come 
to his eares with whom they are offended : for, commonly ſome will brawle ck hee 
come intheir preſence, and chide a good while after he is gone, 
: O& [ecum petulans amentia certat. 

Madneſle makes with it ſelfe a fray, 

Which fondly doththe wanton play. 
and wreake their _ againſt his ſhadow, and makethe ſtormefall where no man is either 
chaſtiſed or interreſled, but with the rumour of their voice, and ſometimes with ſuch as can- 
not doe withall. Tlikewiſe blame thoſe who being angry, will brave and mutinie when the 
partie with whomethey are oftcadedis not by. Thele Redowantados mult be employed 
on ſuch as fearethem. 

CMugitns velati cumprima in prabia tanrus 

Terrificos ciet, atque iraſci m cornuatentat, 

e Arbors ebnixustrunco, ventoſque laceſſit 

Ifibus, & ſparſa ad pugnam proludit arena. 

As when a furious Bullto his firſt combate mooves 

His terror-breeding lowes, his horne to anger prooves, 

Striving againſt a treestrunke, and the winde with ſtrokes, 

His pretace made to fight with ſcattered ſand, provokes. 

When I chance to be angry, itisin the earneſteſt maner that may be, but yet as briefly 
and as ſecretly, asis poſſible. looſe my felfe in haſtineſle and violence, but notin trouble: 
So that, let me ſpend all maner of injurious wordes at randon and without all heede, and 
never reſpet to place my points pertinently, and where they may doe molt hurt : For com« 
monly I employ nothing but my tongue. My boyes ſcape better cheapein great matters, 
thenin ſmall trifles. Slight occaſions ſurpriſe me; and the miſchiefe is, that after you are once 
falnc into the pit, it is no matter who thruſts you in, you never ceaſe till you come to the bot- 
tome. Thefall preſſeth, haſteneth, mooveth and furthereth it ſelfe. In great occaſions I 
am pleaſed,that they arc ſo juſt, that every body expetts arcaſonable anzet to inſue.] glo:ify 
my ſelfe to deceive their expeRtation. Againſt theſe I bandy ind prepare my ſelfc;3they make 
me ſummon vp my wits, and threaten to carry me very farre, if I would follow them. I ea- 
lily keepe my lelfefrom falling into them, andif 1 ſtay for them, Iam ſtrong enough to re- 
je the impullion of this paſſion,what violent cauſe ſoeverit hath. Butifit ſeize ypon and 
once preoccupate me, what vaine cauſe ſoever it hath, it doth cleane tranſport me : I con- 
dition thus with thoſe that may conteſt with me;when you perceve me to be firſt angry,beit 
right or wrong,l:t me hold-on my courſe, I wil do thelike toyou,whenever it ſhall come to 
mylot. Therage is not engendred but by the concurrencie of cholcrs, which are cafilypro- 
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duced one of another,and are not borne at one inſtant. Let'vs allow every man his courle, ſo 


ſhall we ever bein peace. Ohprofitable preſcription, but of an hard execution! I ſhall ſome- 
timeſeemeto be angry for the order and diretionof my houſe, without any juſt emotion. 
According as my age yceldeth my humors more ſharpe orpeeviſh, ſo doe | cndevour to op- 
pole my ſelfe again(t themy andif I can I will hereafter enforce my felfeto be leflefroward 
and not ſo teaſtie, as I ſhall have more excuſe and inclination to be ſo; although I have 
heretofore beene in their number that are leaſt. A word more to conclude this Chapter : 4- 
rtotle ſaith, Choller doth ſometimes ſerve as armes unto Verine and Valonr. It 1s very likely : 
notwithſtanding ſuch as gainelay him, anſwer pleaſantly, it isa weapon of a new faſhion and 


ſtrange vſc: For we moove other weapons, butthis mooveth vs: our hand doth ngt 2uideit, 


butit ducReth our hand; it holdeth vs,and we hold not it. 
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. eA defence of Seneca ad Plutarke. 


He familiarity I have with theſe two men,and the ayde they affoord me in my old age, 
and my Booke meercly framed of their ſpoiles, bindeth me to wed and maintaine ch&;r 
honour. As for Sexeca,amongelt a thouſand petty-Pamphlets, thoſe of the pretended-re. 
formed religion have publiſhed for tne defence of their cauſe, which now and then Proceed 
froma good hand,and which, pitty itis,it ſhould not be employed in more ſerious and beg- 
ter ſubjes:I have heretofore ſeene one, who to prolong and fill vp the ſfimilitude, hewould 
finde betweene the governement of our vnfortunatelate king Charles the ninth and that of 
Nero, comp:reth the whilom lord Cardinall of Lorene vnto Seneca , their fortunes to have 
beene both chiefe men in the governement of their Princes, and therewnhall their maners, 
their conditions and their demeanours : wherein {in mine opinion) he doth the ſaidelorde 
Cardinall great honour : for, although I be one of thoſe that highly reſpect his {pirite, his 
woorth, his cloquence, his zeale toward his rel:gion and the ſervice of his King;and his 00d 
fortune to have beene borne in an age, whercin hee was ſoncw, ſo rare, andtherewithall 
ſoneceſlarie for the common- wealth, to have a Cleargie-man of ſuch digmiie and nobllitie, 
ſufficient and capable of ſo weightica charge : yet to confeſle the truth, ] cſteeme not his ca- 
paatie ſuch, nor his vertue ſo exquiſitely vnſpotted, norſo entire or conſtant , as that of Se- 
zeca . Now this Booke whereof I ſpeake, to come to his intention, maketh a moſt injurious 
deſcription of Seveca, having borrowed his reproaches from Dvon the Hiſtorian, towhoſe 
teſtimony I give no crediteatal] : For,beſides,he is nconſtant, as one who after he hath cal. 
led Seneca excceding wile , and ſhortly after termed him a mortall enemy to Neroes vices, 
in other places makes him covetous, given to vſurie, ambitious, baſe-minded , voluptuous 
and vnder falſe pret:nces, and fained thewes, a counterfet Philoſopher; his vertue appear- 
cth ſo lmely, and wiſedome fo vigorous in his writingsz and the defence of theſe imputati- 
ons is ſo manifeſt, as well of his riches, as of his excefliveexpences , that I belceveno witnes 
tothe contrarie. Moreover, there is great reaſon wee ſhould rather give credite to Roman 
Hiſtorian: in ſuch things, then to Grzcians and Strangers, whereas Tacitzs ind others 
ſpeake very honourably of his life and death, and in all other circamftances declare him to 
have beene a moſt excellent and rarely-vertuous man. I will alleadgeno other reproch a- 
gainſt Diens judgement, then this, which is vnavoydable : that is, his vnderfſtanding of the 
Roman affaires, is ſo weake and ill adviſed, as he dareth defend and maintaine li: («/ars 
cauſe againſt Pompey, and bluſherh not to juſtifie Antonius againſt {icero . Butlet vs come 
to Plutarch : Iohn Bodine is a good moderne Author,and endowed with much more judge- 
ment then the common-rabble of Scriblers and blur-papers which now adayes ſtufte Stas 
tioners ſhops, and who defervethto be judged, conſidered and had in more then ordinary 
elteeme , Nevertheleſle 1 finde him ſomewhat malapert and bolde in that paſſage of his 
CMethode of Hiftorie, where he accuſeth Plutarke, not onely of ITnorance (wherein 1 would 
havelet him ay his pleaſure, for thatis no part of my ſubjeR) bur alſo that he often writeth, 
things altogether incredible and meerely fabulous (theſe arc his very words) It he had ſims 
Ply faid things otherwiſe than they are,it had beene no great reprehenfion:for, what we have 
not ſeene,we receive from others and vpon truſt: And [ſee him ſometimes, wittingly andin 
good erneſt report one & ſame ſtory diverſly: As,the judgement, of the three beſt c:ptains 
that ever were,ſpoken by Hannibal,js otherwiſe in Flaminius his life, & otherwiſe in Pyrrb1. 
But to taxe him,to have taken incredible and impoſſible things for ready payment , 15 to aC- 
cuſe the moſt judicious author of the World of want of judgement. And ſee heere his ex- 
ample: As (faith he) when he reportes, that a Childe of Lacedemon ſuffered all his belly and 
guttes to be torne out by a Cubbeoryoong Foxe, which he had ſtolne, and kept cloſe vn- 
der his Garment, rather than he would diſcover his theaft. Firſt,] finde this example ill cho- 
ſcteForaſmuch as it is veric hard to limite the powers of the ſoules-facultics, wheras of or 
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orall forces, we have more law tolimite and know them: And therfore,had I beene to write 
ofluch a ſubje& I would rather have made choyce of an example ofthis ſecond kinde. And 
ſome there be lefle credible. As amongeſt others, that which hereportes of Pyrrhus, who 
bcing ſore wounded, gave ſo greata blow with a ſword vnto one of his enemies,armed at all 
aſſayes,and with al pieces,as h: cleft him fromthe Crowne of the head downe to the grime, 
ſo thatthe body fell in two pieces. In which xample I finde no great wonder, nor do ad. 
mit ofhis excuſe, wherewith he cloaketh Plutarke, to have added this Word, (asitis ſaid) to 
forewarne vs,and reltrame our beliefe. For, if it be not in things received by authoritie and 
reverence of antiquity or rel:gion,neither would himſelfe have received, nor propoſed tovs, 
co believe things 1n themſelyes incredible: And that (as it is ſaide) hee docthnotheere ſette 
downe this phraſe to that purpoſe, may eaſily be perceived, by what himlelfe in other pla- 
cestellech vs vpon the ſubjeR of the Lacedemomian Childrens patience, of examples hap- 
pened in his time, much harder to be perfivaded : Asthat which (Gcero hath alſowitneſled 
before him,becaufe, (as he ſaith)he had beene there himſelfe: T hat evenin their times, there 
were Children found prepared to endure all maner of patience, whereof they made trial be- 
fore Dianaes Aulter, and which ſuftcred themſelves to bee whipped, till the blood trilled 
downe all partes of their body, not onely without crying, but alſo without ſobbing:and ſome 
who voluntarily ſuftcred themlelves to bee [courged to death. And what Plurarke alſo re- 


porteth, and a hundreth other witneſſes averre, that afſiſting at afacrifice, a burnine coale 


o.\uf- 


happened to fallinto the ſleeve ofa Lacedemonian Childe, as he was buſteat incenſing, 

fered his arme to burne ſo long, vntil the ſinel of his burnt fleſh came to all the by-ſtanders. 
Thete was nothing;according to their cuſtome, ſo much called their reputation in queſton, 
and fgr which they endured more blame and ſhame, thanto be ſurpriſed ſtealng. I am ſo 
well:Ntrifted of thoſe mens greatnelle of courage, that this report,doth not onely not ſeem 


 Imcred1ble to me,asto Bode, but I doenot ſo muchas deeme itrare, or ſuppoſe it ſtrange: 


The Spartane ſtory 1s full of thouſands of much more rare and cruell examples; then ac» 
cording tothisrate, it containeth nothing but myracles. Concerning this point ofſtealing, 


 _OMarcelimusreporteth, that whileſt heelived , there could never be found any kinde of 
” torment, might in any ſort compell the Agyptians ſurprized filching (which waswuch 


ved amongeſtthem) to confefle and tell but their names. A Spaniſh Peaſantbeing Jaide 


vpon the racke,aboui the complices of the murther ofthe Pretor Lucius Pi/e, inthe nug(t of 


his torments cried out, his friends ſhould not ſtir,but with all ſecuritie aſſiſt him,& chatit was 
not in the powerof any griefe or paine to wreſt one word of confeſſhonfrom him: 8 the farſt 
day nothing elfe could poſſibly be drawne from him: Thenext merow as he was led toward 
the racke,to be tormented a new,he by ſtrong violence freed himſclfe from out his keepers 
hands,and fo furiouſly ranne with his head againſt a Wall,that he bur(t his braines out, and 
preſently fell downe dead. Epich<ri, having glutted & wearied the moody cruelty of Neroes 
Sateiites or officers, and ſtoutly endured their fire, their beatings, & their engins a whole day 
lonz, without any one voice or word of revealing hir conſpiracy, & the next day after, being 
againe brought to the torture, with hir limbs all bruzed & broken, convayed a lafſet orskirt 
of hir Gowne over one ofthe pillers ofthe Chaire, wherein ſhe ſate,with a ſliding knot init, 
to which ſodainely thruſting hir head, ſhe ſtrangled herſelfe with the weight of hir body: 
Having the courage todyeſo,and ſteale from the firſt torments; ſcemerh ſhee not purpoſely 
to havelent hirlife to the triall of hir patience ofthe precedent day, only to mockethat T y- 
rant,and encorage others to attempt the like enterpize againſt him?And hethat ſhal enquire 
of our Argolcttiers or Free-booters, what experiences they have hadinthele ourlate Cyvill 
wars.ſhall no doubt find effc&s & examples of patience, ofobſtinacy and lif-neckednes in 


theſe our miſcrable dayes,and amidlt theſe effeminate,and puling worldlings far beyond the - 


PEgyptian,and well worthy to be compared to thoſe already reported of Spartan vertue. I 
know,there have beene found ſeely boores, who have rather endufed to have their fect broi- 
led vpon a Greedyron, their fingers endes cruſht and wrung with the lock of a Piſtole, their 
eycs all bloody to be thruſt out oftheir heades with wringing and wreſting of a corde about 
their forcheads, before they would ſo much as beranſon1:d . TI have ſeene and ſpo':en with 
one,who had beencleft allnaked in a ditchfor dead, his necke all bruſed and ſwolne, with a 
halter about it, wherewith he had beene dragg:d a whole night at a horſestaile through thick 
and thinn:, with a hundred thruſts in his body, given _ with daggers, not to kill _—_ 
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but to grieve and terrifie him, and who had patiently endured all that, and loft 
and ſerke, fully reſolved (as himſelfe told me) rather to die a thouſand deaths (ſpeech 
you apprehend what he ſuffered, he paſt more then one full death) then promiſe any 4 of 
ſome; yet was he one of the wealthieſt husbandmen inallhis countne. How many have bin 
ſcene,who have paticntly endured to be burnt and roſted for vnknowne & wilful opinions 
which they had borrowed of others ? My ſelfe have knownea hundred and a hungred wo. 
men (for, the ſaying is, Gaskoine heads have ſome prerogative in that) whom you mighe 
ſooner have made to bite ared-hot piece of yron, thenrecant an opinion, they had conce;.. 
ved inanger. They will beexaſperated and np more fell againſt blowes and compul. 
ſion. And hewho firſt invented the tale of that woman, which by no threates or ir; es 
would leave to call her husband pricke-lowſe , and being caſt into a pond and fl $a Pa 
water, lifted vp her hands, and mY her two thumbs-nailes in a to kill lice aboye her 
head,ſeemed to call him Joufie ſtill, deviſed a fable, whereof in truth we dayly fee the expreſle 
image in divers womens obſlinacic and wilfulneſle. And yet obflinacie i the ſifter of co oſtency, 
_ atkcaſtinvigorand ſtedfaſtneſle. l 
Amanmuſt not judge that which is poſſible, and that whichis not, according tothat 
which is credible and incredible to our ſenſe and vndcrſtandine, as I have already ſaideelſe. 
where. Andit is agreat fault, wherein the greater number of mendoe dayly fall (I ſpeake 
not this of Bodine) to make adifhcultic in believing that of others, which themſelves neither 
cannor would doe. Every wan perſwades himſelfc, that the chiefe-forme of humane nz. 
tures in himſeifez according to hermuſt all others be direed . The proceedings that haye 
no reference to hirs, arefalſe and fained. Is any thing propofed vnto him ofanother mans 
faculties or ations? The firſt thing he calls to the judgement of his conſultation, is hisowne 
examples; according as it goeth in him, ſo goeth the worlds order. Oh dangerous (Qtiſh- 
neſle, and intolerable foppery! I conlider ſome men a farre-off, beyond and abovemy 
ſelfe,namely am.onelt thoſe ancient ones; and though I manifeſtly acknowledge mine owne 
inſufficiencie to follow or come neere them by a thouſand paces, I ceaſe not to keepe them 
Nill in view, and to judge of thoſe wardes and ſprings { raiſe them ſo high; theſcedes 
whereof | ſomewhat perceivein my ſelfe : aslikewiſe I'doe of the mindes extreame baſenes, 
which amazeth me nothing atall, and I misbelieve no more. I ſcethe turne thoſe give to 
wind vp themſelves,and I admire their greatneſle; and thoſe ſtarts which I perceive to beſo 
wondrous faire, I embrace them : and if with my ſtrength I reach not vnto them, at leaſt my 
judgementdoth molt willingly apply it ſelfe vnto them. Theother example, he alledgeth 
of things incredible, and altogether fabulous, reported by Platarke, is, that Ageſilarer was fi- 
ned by the Ephores, becauſe he had drawne the hearts and good wills of all his fellow-citti- 
Zens vnto himſelfe alone. I know not what marke of talſchood,or ſhew of impoſlibilitic he 
findes in it; but ſoit is,that Platarke ſpeakes there of things, which inall likelihood were bet- 
ter knowne to him, thento vs : And it was not ſtrange in Greece , to ſee men puniſhed and 
exiled, onely becauſe they were too popular , and pleaſed the common people over much. 
Witneſle the Oftraciſme amoneg{t the Athenians, and the Perali/meamong the Siracuſans. 
There is another accuſation in the ſame place, which for Platarkes ſake doth ſomewhat 
touch me, where he ſaith, that he hath very well and in goad trueth ſorted the Romanes 
with the Romanes, and the Grzcians amongſt themſelves , butnot the Romanes with the 
Grzciangs; witneſle (ſaith he) Demoſthenes and (icero; Cato and Ariſtides, Sylia and Lyſander; 
Marcellus and Pelopidas, Pompey and Ageſilans, deeming thereby that hee hath favoured the 
Grzcans, in giving them ſo vnequall companions. 1t isa juſt reprooving of that, which is 
| moſtexcellent and commendable in Platarke : For , in his compariſons (whichisthe molt 
admirable part of his worke , and wherein in mine opinion hee ſo much pleaſed himlelte) 
the faithfullneſle and ſinceritie of his judgement equalleth their depth and weight. Heisa 
Philoſopher that teacheth vs vertue. But let vs ſee, whether Wee can Wwariant him from this 
reproch of preyarication and falſchood. That, which 1 imagine hath given occaſion or 
ground to this judgement, is, that greatand farre-ſpreading luſtre of the Romane names, 
which {hill are tingling in our eares, and never out of our mindes. We doe not thinke, De* 
moftbenes may equall the glory of a Conull,ofa Proconſull, & a Queſtor of this oreat Com- 
monwealth of Ree. But he that ſhall impartially conſider the truth of the matter, and men 


themſelves, which Panarke did chiefly aime at, and moreto balance their cuſtomes, their 
Natur 
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naturaLdiſpoſitions and their ſufficiencie,then th:ir fortune : T am of a cleane oppoſite opi+ 
nion to Bode, and thinke that Cicers 'and old Cato are much behinde or ſhort of their fol. 
lowes. For this purpoſe, I would rather have choſen the example of yong Cato compared 
to Phocion : for in that paire might well be found a more likely diſparitic tor the Romanes 
advantage. Asfor Marcelles, S$ylla and Pompey, 1 ſee very well, how their exploites of warre 
be moreſwolne, glorious and pompous, then the Grzcians, whome Phurarke compareth 
ynto them; burthe moſt vertuous andfairzſt aMons, no more in warre, then ellewhere, are 
not alwayes the moſt famous . I often ſee the names of ſome Captamcs ſmothered yn- 
der the brightneſle of other names of leſſer deſert : witneſſe Labienns, Ventidins, Telefmus 
an diverſe others. And to take himin that ſenſe, were I to complaine for the Grzcians, 
might not | fay, that Camillas 15 much Ile comparable vnto Themiſtocles, the Gracchi to 
Av and Cleomenes, and Numa to Lycurgus? Butit1sfolhe at one glanceto judge of thinos 
with ſo many and diverſe faces. When P/utarke compares them, he dothnot Br allthat &» 

vallthem. Who could more cloquently,and with more conſience note their differences? 
Hoth he compare the viQories, the exploites of armes, the power of the armies condutted 
by Pompey and his triumphs, vnto thoſe of Age/ilaus? I doe not believe (ſaith he) that Xens- 
phon himſelfe (were he living} though it were granted himto write his pleafurefor the ad- 
vantage of Ageſfilaus,durſt ever dareto admit any compariſon betweene them. Seemeth he 
to equal! Ly/amder to Syta? Thereisno compariſon ifaith he) neither in number of vito« 
ries, nor in hazard of battell;betwecne them : for, Lyſander onely obtained two ſea-battels, 
&c. Thisisno derogation from the Romanes. If he have but ſimply preſented them vnto 
the Grzecians, what ever diſparitie may be betweene them, he hath not in any ſort wronged 
them. And Plutarke doth not direQly counterpoiſe them. In ſome there 15 none prefer. 
red before others; He compareth the parts and the circumſtances one after another, and ſe. 
verally judgeth of them. If therefore any would goe about to convince him of favour, hee 
ſhould narrowly (ife out ſome particular judgement} or in generall and plaine termes ſay, he 
hath'nuſſed in ſorting ſuch a Grzcian to ſuch a Romane, foraſmuch as there are other more 


ſortable and correſpondent, and might better be compared, as having morereference one 
vnto another. | Do 
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; The Hiftory of Spurina. 
Hilofophy thinketh, ſhe hath not ill employed hir meanes,having yeelded the ſoveraine 


rule of our minde, and the authoritie toreſtraine our appetites vnto reaſon . Amongeſt 
which,thoſe who judge there is none more violent, than thoſe which love begetteth, have 
this fortheir opinion, that they holde both of body and ſoule 3; and man is wholy polelled 
with them:ſo that health it ſelfe depend:th of them,and phiſtke is ſometimes conſtrained to 
ſerve them inſteed? of Panderſhip. But contrariwiſe,a man might allo ſay,that the commix- 
tureof the body doth bring abatement and weakeneſſe vnto them becauſe ſuch deſires are 
ſubje& to ſacictic and capable of materiall remedies. Many who have cndevored to free 
and exempt their mindes from the continuall alarumes, which chis appetite did afſailechem 
with, have vſed incifions, yeaand cut-off the mooving, turbulent and vnraly parts. Others 
have alayed the force & fervency of them by frequent applications of cold things,as ſnow & 
vineger. Thehaire-cloths which our forefathers vſed to weare for this purpoſe, wherof ſome 
made ſhirts,and ſome waſte-bands or girdles,to torment their reignes . A Princetoldeme 
not long ſince, that being very yoong,and waiting in the Court of Kms Francs the firſt, vpe 
on aſolemne feaſtival day,when all the Court indevored to be m their belt clothes, a humor 
Polleſled him to putte-on a ſhirt of hatre-cloth, which he yet keepeth, and had beene his fa- 
thers ; but what 7 SPN ſoever poſſeſſed him, he could not poflibly endure vntill nightto 
pu t off againe,and was ſick along time after, proteſting he thought no youth!y heat could 
clo violent, but the vie of this receipt would coole and alay; of which he perhappes "he 
aſlaye 
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aſſayed the ſtrongeſt: For, experience ſheweth vs, that ſuch an emmotion doth ofte n win 
taincit ſelfe vnder baſe, rude and Nlovenly cloathes : and haire-cloathes doe not evermke 
thoſe poore that weare them. Zenocrates proceeded more rigorou ſly ; for, his Diſciplesto 
wake triall of his continencic, having convayed that beautious and famous curtizan Las na. 
kedinto his bed,faving the weapons of hir beauty,wanton alurements,andamoroys or loye. 
procuring pocions,fechng that maugre all Philoſophical diſcourſes,and tri rules,his skit- 
uh body beganne co mutinie, he cauſed thoſe members to be burned , which had liſtened 
tothat rebelhon. Wheras the paſſions that arein the minde,as ambition, covetouſneſſe and 
others,trouble reaſon much more : for,it can have no ayde but from it's owne meanes; nor 
are thoſe appctites capable of facictie, but rather ſharpned by enjoying, and au omented by 
polleſhon. The cxample alone of [ulua ( e/ar may (| uftice to ſhew vs the diſparitie of theſe - 
appetites,for never was man more given to amorous delights. The curious and exaR care he * 
had ofhis body, isan authenticall witneſſe ofit, forſomuch as hee vſed the moſt laſcivieus 
meanes that then were in vſe, as to have the haires of his body ſmcered and perfumed allo. 
yer, with an cxtreame and labored curioſitiez being of himſelfe a goodly perfonage, white, 
of a tall and comely ſtature,of a cheerfull & ſeemly countenance, his facefull and round,and 
his cies browne and lively; if atleaſt Sueronin may be believed: For,the ſtatues which now. 
adaycsareto beſcenc of umin Rome, anſwer not altogetherthis portraiture weeſpeake of, 
Befides his wives, which he changed foure times, withoutreckoning the bies; or Amoursin 
his youth with NV:comedes King of Bythinia, hee had the Maiden- head of that ſofarre, and 
highly-renowmed Queene of e£gypr,( !eopatra, witneſle yong Ceſarion,whom he begotte 
of hir. Healſo made love vnto £unoe Queen: of CManruania, and at Rome, to Polthumia, 
wife vnto Seryins Sulpitum:to Loha,wite to Gabinits:to Tertulla, of Craſſn:; yea vnto IMnmiia, 
wife to great Pompey,which,as Hiſtorians ſay,was the cauſe hir Husband was divorced from . 
her. Which thing ?/xtarke confeſleth notto have knowne. And the (rio: both father 
andſonne, twitted Pompey in the tecth,at what time he tooke Caſars Daughter to wife, that 
he made himſelfe Sonne in law to one, who had made him Cuckold, and himfelfe was wont 
tocall e£23zs. Belides all this numberghe entertained Servika the ſiſter of Caro, and mo- 
ther to Marcus Brurnus,whence(as divers hold)proceeded that great affeRion, he ever bare 
to Marcus Bratus; tor his Mother bare him atſuch atime as it was not vnlikely he might be 
borne of him. Thus,(as me ſeemeth) have | zoodreafon to deeme him a man extreamelie 
addicted to all aworous licencioufneſſe,and ot a wanton-laſcivious complexion. But the 0- 
ther paſſion ofambitzon, wherewith he was infinitely infeed,and much tainted, when he 
caine onceto withſtand the ſame,it made him preſently to give ground. And touching this 
point,when I call 1Zahamer to remembrance (I meane him that ſubdued Conftantinople, and 
who brought the final extermination ofthe name of Grzciars)I know not where theſe two 
paſſionsare more equally ballanced: equally an indefatigable letcher, and a never-tired ſoul- 
dier. Buc when in his life they ſeemeto ſtrive and concurre one with another the mutinous 
heate,doeth ever gourmandiZe the amorous flame. And the Jatter,although out ofnaturall 
ſeaſon did never attaine to aful and abſolute authority,but when he perceived himſelfe to be 
ſo aged, thathe was viterly vnable longer to vndergoe theburthen of Warre. That which 
is aleaged,as an example on the contrary ſide, of Ladiſlarms King of Naples, is very wel worth 
the noting, who though he were an excellent, couragious and ambitious Captaine , propo- 
ſed vnto humſcife,as the principall ſcope of his ambition,the execution of his ſenſuality , and 
enjoying of ſome rare and vnmatched beauty. Sowas his death : Having by a continuall 
tedious fiepe brought the Citty of F/orexce to ſo narrow apinch, that the iphabitantes were 
ready to yeeld himthe viftory,he yeelded the ſame to them,vpon condition they would de. 
liver into his hands a wench of excellent beauty that was in the city, of whom he had heard 
great commendations; which they were enforced to graunt him,and ſo by a private injury to 
warrant the publike ruine of the Citty. Shee was the Daughter of a notable rare Phiſicion, 
and whileſt he lived chiefe ofhis profeſſion : Who ſeeing himſelfe engaged info [tuprousa 
necellicy,reſolved vpon an haughtie enterprize; Whileſt all were buſic adorning his daugh- 
ter, and beſetting her with coſtly jewelles, that ſhe mightthe more delight and pleaſe this 
new Kingly lovcr,he alſo gave her an exquiſitely- wrought, and ſweetly-perfumed handkir- 
cher,to vſc in their firſt approaches and embrancements; a.thino commonly in vſ* amongſt 


the Women of that Country, This Handkercher ſtrongly empoyſon:d according to the 


cunning 
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cunning $:ll of his Art,comming to wipe both their enflamedſecret parts andopennores 
did ſo walks convay and ci{perſe it's poyſon,that having ſodainely ed ele heated 
colde, they immediately deceaſed one in anothers armes. But I will now returne to Ce. 
far. His pleaſures could never make him looſe oneminute of an houre , nor turneone ſtep 
from theoccaſions,that might any way further his advancement. Thispaſſion did{ofove- 
raignly overiway all others, and poſſeſſed his minde with ſo vocontrouled an authority, that 
ſhe carryed hum whither it liſt. Truely I am grieved , when inother things I conſider this 
mans oreatnelle,and the wondrous partes that were in himzſo greatſufhciencie inallmaner 
ofi:nowlede and learning, as theres almoſt no ſcience wherein he hath not written;He was 
| fo<o0dan Orator, that divers have preferred his cloquence before Ciceroesr: And himſclfe 
(in mine opinion)in that faculuethought himſelfe nothing ſhort ofhim. And his two e-2«- 
t-Caroes,wereefpecially written to over-ballance the eloquence which Cicero had wmploid 


in his Cato. And for all other matters;wasever minde fo vigtlant,ſo ative, and ſo patient of 


Labour as his? And doubtleſle, it was alfo embelliſhed with ſundryrareſcedes of vertue. I 
meanelively, natural and not counterfet. He wasexcreding ſober,and ſo homely'in his fee- 
 ding,that Oppies reportcth, how vppan a time, througha certaine Cookes negligence, his 
meat being dreiled with a kinde of medicinable Oyle,n ſtead of Olive-oyle,and(o brought 
tothe boorde although he found 1t.yet heted hartily of it, only becatſe he would not ſhame 
his Hoſte. Another time he cauſcd his Baker to be whipped, ' becauſe hee had ſerved him 
with other, than common houſhold bread. Cate himſelte was wonttofay ofhim, that hee 
wa the firit ſober man, had addreſt himſelf to the ruine of his commtry. And wheras the ſame Ca- 
ro called him one day drunkard,ithapned in this maner. Being both together in the Senate 
* houſe , wh-re Carumes confpiracie was much ſpoken of, wherein Ceſar was oreatly ſuſpe- 
Qed to have a hand;ancte was by afrend of his brought, & in very ſecret ſort delivered him, 
- which{@toperceiving, ſuppoſing it might be ſomething, that the Conſpiratours advertized 
him of, inſtantly ſfurnmoned him to ſhew it, which Ceſar to avoideagreater ſuſpition,refu- 
ſed not:It was by chance an amorons letter,which Serzilia Catoes fiſter writ to him: Cato ha- 
ving read-it, threw it at him, ſaying, hold it againe thou drunkard.I ſay, it was rather a word 
of diſdaine & anger,than an expreſſcreproch ofthis vice;as often wenicke-name thoſe that 
anger vs,with the firſt nicke-names of reproaches,that comeinto our mouth,though meer. 
ly impertinent to thoſe with whom wee fall out. Conſidering, that the vice wherwith Cato 
charged him, hath necre coherence vnto that,wheran he had ſurpriſed ('e/ar:for Venw and 
Bacchus (asthe vulgar Proverb (aith) agreewell mn 9h but with me Yer is much more 
blithe and game-ſome,being accompanied withſobrietie. 

The examples of his mildnes and clemencie, towards ſuch as had offended him, are in- 
finite: I meane,bcſides thoſe he ſhewed during the civill warres,whuch (as by his owne wri- 
tings may plainely appeare) he vſcd to blandiſh and allure his enemies, to make them fears 
hisfuture domination and vicorie theleſſe. Butit any ſhall fay, thoſe examples are not of 
validitie to witnes his genuine and naturall affabilitie, we may lawfully anſwere, chat at leaſt 
they ſhew vs a wonderfull confidence and greatnes of courage to have beencin him. It hath 
often befalne him,to ſend whole armies backe againe to his enemies, after he had vanquiſh- 
edthem, without dayning to binde them ſo much, as with an oath, if not tofavour, atleaſt 
notto beare armesagainſt him, He hath three or foure times takenſome of Pormpyes chiefe 
Captaines priſoners, and as often ſetthem at libertic againe. Pompey declared all ſuch as 
would not follow and accompanic him in his wars, to be his enenues; and hecauſedthoſe to 
be proclamed as friends, who either would not ſtirre atall, ornot effcQuually armethem- 


ſelves againſt him. Toſuch ofhis Captaines as fled from him,to procure other conditions,” 


he ſent themtheir weapons, their horſes andall other furniture - [The Citties hehad taken 
by maine force, he freed to follow what fa&tion they would, Iving them no othergariſon, 
thenthememorie of his clemencie and mildnes.Inthe day of his great battle of Phar/aha,he 
expreſly inhibited , that vnleſle they were drivento vnavoidableextremitie,no man ſhould 
lay hands vpon any Romanecittizen. In my judgement theſe-are very hazardous partes, 
anditisno wonder,f in the civill warres or tumuſtuous broiles, we have now no foote, thoſe 
thatfizht for the ancientlawes and ſtate of their countric, as he did; doe not follow and imi- 
late the example. They are extraordinarie meanes, and which onely belong to {2/ars for- 
func, and to his ad:;nurable fore-fight, ſuccesfully to dure, and happily to conduRt oy 
| en 
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WhenTtcpnfiderthe incomparable greatnes and vnvaluable worth of his mine, 1 
| Vimtarie; inthatſhe could not well givehim over, in this moſt yniuſt and ial 
But to Terurne to his clemenicic; wehave divers genuine and lively examples, eyenin the 
time of hisal-ſwaying gouernment, whenall things were reducedinto his hands, and he 
needed nolonger to difſemble. Cain: Memmins,had written certaine detrating and rang 
 orations againſt him, which hee at full and moſt ſharpely had anſwered, nevertheleſſche 
ſhortly afterhelped tomake him Conſull. {ains, atuns,who had compoſed divers moſt in- 
jurious Epigrams againſt him, having employed ſundrieof his friends to bereconciledto 
him againe, Cz/ar deſcended to write firſt vnto him. And our good Carsllzs,who vnder the 
naine of Mamwra had ſo rudely and bitterly railed againſt him, at laſt comming to excuſe 
himſclfe, Ce/ar that very night made him to ſuppeat his ownetable. Having beene adyar 
tiſed how ſome were overlaviſhin rayling againſt him, all bedid was butin apublike ora 
tion todeclare how he was advertiſed of it. His enemics,he feared leſſe then he hatedthem, 
Certaineconſpiracics and conventicles were made againſt his life, which being diſcovered 
vnto him, he was contented by an edidt to publiſh,how he was throughly enformed ofthem, 
and never proſecuted the Authors. Touching thereſpeC hee ever bare vnto his friendes; 
(ains Oppins traveling with himAand falling very ficke, having but one chamber he reſigned 
the ſame vnto him, and himſcife was contented to lie all night abroade and vpon 5, on 
eround. Concerning his juſtice,he cauſed aſervant of his, whom he exceedin ely loved, to 
be executed, forſomuch as he had laine with the wife ofa Roman Knight, although no man 
ſued or complained ofhim. Never was man,that ſhewed more moderationin his viforie, or 
morereſolution in his adverſefortune. But all theſe noble inclinations , rich gifts, worth 
qualities, were altred,{moothered and eclipſed by this furious paſſtonof ambition;by which 
he ſuffered himſelfe to be ſo farre miſ-ledde, thatit may well be affirmed, ſhe onelyruledthe 
Sterne of all his ations . Ofaliberall man, ſhe made him a common theefe, thatſo he might 
the better ſupply his profuſion and prodigality;and made him vtterthat vile and moſt inju- 
rious ſpeach;Thatif the wicked(t and moſt pernicious men of the world, had for the ſervice 
and fartherance beene faithfull vnto him, he would to the vtmoſt of his power havecheti- 
ſhed and preferred them, as well as if they had beene the honeſteſt : Itſo beſotted, and asit 
were made him drunke with ſo extreame vanitie, thatinthe preſence of all his fcllow-ctti« 
Zens he durſt vaunt himſelſe, to have madethatgreatand farre-fpread Roman Common- 
wealth, a ſhapeleſlc or bodileſle name; and pronounce, that his Sentences or Anſweres 
ſhould thence forward ſerve as Lawes : Andſitting, to receivethe whole bodic of the Se- 
nate comming toward himz and ſufferhimſelfe to be adored, and in his preſence divincho- 
noursto be done him. To conclude, this onely vice (in mine opinion) loſt, and overthrew 
in him the faircſt naturall and richeſt genuitic thatever was;and hath made his memoricab- 
hominable to all honeſt mindes, infomuch as by the ruine of his countrey, and ſubverſion 
of the mightieſt State and moſt flouriſhing Common-wealth, that ever the worlde ſhallſee, 
he went about to procure his glorie. A man might contrariewiſe finde diverſe examples of 
grcatperſons , whome pleaſure hath madeto forget the condut of their owncaffaires; a8 
Marcus Antonius,and others : but where love and ambition ſhould be in one <quall balance, 
and with like forccs mate one another, I willnever doubt, but Ce/ar would gainc the prizc 
and gole of the vitorie. But to come into my path againe. Tt ismuch, by diſcourſe ofrea- 
ſon,to bridle our apetites,or by violence to force our members,to containe themſelves with- 
inthe bounds ofduty. But to whippe vs for the intcreſt of our neighborg,not only to ſhake 
off this fweete pleaſing paſſion, which tickleth vs with the ſelfe-joying pleaſure, we appre- 
hend andfeeltoſce ourſelves gratcfullto others, and of all men beloved and ſued ynto: but 
alſo to hatcand ſcorne tlioſe graces, which ofit are the cauſczand to contemne our beauty, be- 
caulc ſome others will be ſet on fire with it, I have ſcene few examples like to this, Sparmea 
yong Gentleman of Thſcauie. 
Duals gemema micat Jubuum que devidit anrum, 
e Aut collo decuu amt capiti,uel quale per artem, 
Incluſum buxo ant Ericiaterebintho, 
Locet ebar. | | 
As when a precious ſtone cleare rayes doth ſpread, 
| Setinpure goldc,adornipg necke or head: 
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Or as faire Iv'ry ſhines in boxe enclos'de, 
Or workemanly with Mountaine gumme diſpos'de. 
þcing endowed with fo alluringly. exceſſive and ſingular beantie , that the chaſteſt eyes 
could not poſſibly gaineſtand or continently reſiſt the ſparkling glances thereof;not conten- 
ted toleavelo greata flame ſuccourleſle, or burning fever remedileſſe, which he in allper- 
ſons, and every where enkindled , entred into fo hon deſpite againſt himſclfe and thoſe 
rich gifts, nature had ſo prodigally conferred vpon him (asif they muſt beare the blame of 0- 
thers faults) that with gaſhes,and skars,he wittingly mangled, & voluntarily cut thatperfe& 
proportion and abſolutefcature , which nature had fo curiouſly obſerved in hisvamatched 
face; whereofto ſpeake my opinion, ſuch outrages arc-enemies to my rules. Irather admire, 
then honour ſuch ations. His intent was commendable, and his purpoſe conſcienſcious, 
but in my ſeeming ſomewhat wanting of wiſedome . What? if his deformitie or vgli- 
neſſe was afterward an inſtrument to induceothers to fallinto the finne of contempt and 
vice of hatred, or fault of envy for the glory offo rare commendation; or of ſlander, . inter- 
preting his humour to be a frantike ambition; Is there any forme, whence vice ( if ſo it 
leaſe) may not wreſt an occaſion, in ſome maner to exerciſeit ſelf? It had beene more juſt, 
and therewithall more glorious, of fo rare gifts of God, to have made aſubje of exemplar 
vertue and orderly methode. 'Thole which ſequeſter themſelves from publike offices, and 
from this infinite number of thornie and ſo many-faced rules, whichin civil life, binde a 
wan of exa&t honeſty and exquiſite integritic : in mine opinion reapea goodly commodi- 
te, what peculiar ſharpeneſle ſoeyer they enjoyne themſelves. 1155 a hinde of death, to avoide 
the paine of well- doing, or trouble of well-lrving. They may have another priſe, but the priſe of 
vneaſines me thinks they never had. Northat in difficulty,there be any thing thatis amid the 
waves of the worldly multitude, beyond keping himſelfe vpright and vntainted , anſwering 
loyally and truely diſcharging all members and ſeverall parts of his charge. 1tis happily 
more cate, for one, in honeſt ſort to negle&t and paſle over all the ſexe, then duly and who+ 
ly to maintaine himſelfe in his wives companice. Anda may moreincuriouſly fall into pover- 
tic, then into plenteoulneſle; being juſtly diſpenſed. Cuſtome, according to reaſon , doth 
leade to more ſharpneſle,then abſtinence hath . Afoderation is a vertue much more toyleſome, 
then ſufferance. T he chaſte and well living of yong Scipio, hath a thouſand ſeverall faſhions 
that of Diogenes but one. This doth by ſo much more excecde all ordinary lives ininno- 
cencieand vnſpottedneſle, asthoſe which are moſt exquiſite and accomphlhed, exceedeit 
inprofite and outgoe it in force. 


T he foure and thirtieth Chapter. 


Obſervations concerning the meanes to warre after the maner 


of Iulius Czar. 


1H 15 reported of diyers chiefe Gencralles in warre, that they have particularly affefted 
ome peculiar booke or other: as Alexander the great highly eſteemed Homer; Scipio, Aﬀri- 
cans Xenophon: Marcus Brutus, Polybius, Charles the fifth, Philip de ( amines: And it is lately 
averred, that inſome places, and with ſome men , Machiavel! is much accompted of: But 
our late Marſhall Str9zzi, who had made eſpeciall choiſe to love Ce/ar; without doubt, I 
thinke of all other choſe beſt : for truely he ought to bethe Breviare of all truc Souldiers, as 
becing the abſolute and perfeR chiefe patterne of Milffary profelſion. And God hee 
knowes with what grace, and with what decoruw, hec hath embelliſhed this rich ſubje&, 
with fo pure a kinde of ſpeech, ſo pleaſing ando abſolutely perfe&t, that to my taſte, there 
aeno writings in the world, which in this ſubje& may be compared to his. I will here re- 
Liſter certaine particular and rare parts concerning his maner of warre, which yetremaine in 
ey memory. His Armie being ſomewhat afrighted, vpon the @ cage that ranne of the 
3 forces, which king [#4 broght againſt him, inſtead of abating the opinion his ſoldiers 

conceived of it, and to.dimunilſh the mcanes or ny ofhis cnemic, having cauſed them 

(+) co 
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to be a{ſembled altogether, thereby to aſſure and incorage them) he tooke a dleane cont; 
courſe,tothat which m like caſes we are accuſtomd to do:for he bade then troblethem "7h 
no moreto finde outthe number of the forces , which his enemies brought avainſt him Ig 
himſclte had alrcady true knowledge & certaine inteligence of them:and told them 1 Ps og 
farre exceeding both the trvth and reporte of them: tollowing what (rus commandeth = 


Xenophon. Foraſmuchasthe deceiptisnot of like interreſt, for aman to finde his enemies;n 


effe& weaker then he hoped, then ſtronger indeede; having once concaved an Opinion of 
their weakeneſſe, He enured all his Souldiers fimply toobey , without controling, oaine 

ſzying or ſpeaking of their Captaines deſſcignes, which he never communicated vnto them, 
but ypon the laſt point ef execution : and waspleaſed, if by chance they Had any inkline of 
them, ſo to deceive them, preſently to change his opinion : And having prefixt a place to 
quarter-in atnight, he hath often beene ſcene to march further, and lengthen his journey, 


namely if the weather were foule, or if it rained. The Swizzers in the beginning ofhis 


 warres in Gaz/e,baving ſent toward him to give them free paſſagethrough theRoman coun. 
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tries, and he being reſolved by force to empeachthem,did notwithſtanding ſhew them ye. 
ry good lookes, and tooke certaine dayes reſpit to give them an anſwere, during which time 
he might have leafure to aſſemble his Armie together. Theſe poore people knew not how 
well he could husbandti-ne : For he often repeated, that the kill to embrace occaſions inthe 
niche, u the chiefeſt part of an abſolate ( aptaine : And truely the diligence he vſed in all his ex. 
ploits, is incredible; and the like was never heard-of. If he were not over conſcienciousin 
that, vnder colour of ſome treatie, parlic or accord, to take any advantage of his encmies:he 
was as little ſcrupulous, in that he required no other wertueinhu Soulaiers, but valour, and ex. 
ccp: mutinie and diſovedicnce, he puniſhed not greatly other vices. After his viQories, he 
often gave them thereines to all licenciouſneſle,for a while diſpenſing themfrom all rulesof 
military diſcipline; ſaying moreover, his ſouldiers were ſo well inſtruRed, that though they 
werein their gayeſt clothes, pranked vp , musked and perfumed , they would notwithſtan- 
ding runne furiouſly to any combate. Andintruth he loved to ſee themrichly armed, and 
made them weare oilt , graven and filvered armours , that their care to keepe them cleane 
and bright , mightmake them more fierce, and readie to defend themſelves. Speaking to 
them, hee cver called them by the name of Fellow-ſouldiers ; a name vſed at this day by 


ſome Captaines; which his ſucceſſour Augnſtns afterward reformed, eſteeming he had done 


ic for the neceſlitic of his affaires , and to flatter the hearts of thoſe which followed him but 
voluntarily; 
Rhent mihi { eſar in vndis 

Dax erat, hic focus, facmnus quos inquinat, equat. 

When (2/ar paſt the Rhine, he was my Generall, 

My fellow heere : ſinne, whom it ſtaines, makes fellowes-all. 
but that this cuſtome was over-lowelie for the dignitie of an Emperor, & chicfe Generallof 
an Armie, and brought vp the faſhion againeto call them only Souldiers. To this curteſie, 
(/ar did notwithſtanding intermixea great ſeverity,toſuppreſſe & keep them humble. His 
ninth Legion having mutined neere vnto Placentia , hee preſently caſſiered theſame with 
oreat iqnominie vnto it, notwithſtanding that Pompey were yet on foote and ſtrong; and 
would not receive it into favour, but with humble petitions and earneſt entreatic, Hee did 


* moreappeaſe them by authoritie andaudacitic, then by mildenefle and affabilitie. Where 


he ſpeaketh of his paſſage over the river of Rheine, towardes Germanic, he ſaith, that dec- 


minsit vynworthy the honour of the Romane people, his Armic ſhould paſſe over in ſhips, | 
he cauſed abridgeto be built, that ſoit mightpaſle over drie-foote. There he exreRed'that 
admirable bridge, whereof he ſo particularly defcribeth the frame : For he never more wil 
lingly dilateshimſelfe in deſcribing any of his exploites, then where he endevoreth to repre- 
ſent vnto vsthe ſubtilitic of his nventions, in ſuch kindes of manual! workes. I have allo 
noted this in his booke, thac he much accompteth of the exhortations he made to hisSoul- 
diers before any fight : for where he would ſhew to have beene either ſurpriſed or vroed, he 
ever alledgeth this, that he had ſo muchleaſure asto make an oration to his Souldiers 0! Ar- 
mic. Before that great battell gainſt thoſe of Toxrnay; Ceſar (faith he) having diſpoſedof 
thereſt, ranne ſodainely whither fortune carried him, to exhort his men : and meeting with 


the tenth Legion, hechad not leaſure to fay any thing elſeynto them, but that hoe 
rewe 
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remember their former wonted yertue, they ſhonld nothing be danted, they ſbonld ſouth "eff the 
exconnter of their adver aries; and foraſmuch as the enemie was come within an arrow-tſhoote 
vnto him, he gave the {1gnall of the battell; and fodaincly going elſewhere, to encourage 0- 
thers, he found chem already together by the eares; See here whathimſelfe ſaith of it in that 
place. Verely his tongue hathin divers places much beſtead, and done him notable ſervice, 
and even whilſt he lived, his militarie eloquence was ſo highly regarded, that many of his 
Armie wer: ſcene to copie and keepehis orations; by which meanes divers volumes were 
filed with them, and continued many ages after his death. His ſpeech had particular era- 
ces, ſo that his familiar friends, and namely eAuguſ{us, hearing that rehearſed, which had 
Leene colleed of his, knew by the Phraſes and words, what was his or not. The firſt time 
that with any publike charge he iſſued out of Rome, hee came in eight dayes to theriver of 
Rhone, having ever one or two Secretaries before him, who continually writ what hee 
endited, and one behinde him that carried his ſword. And {urely , if one did nothing but 
runne vp and downe, he could very hardly attaine to that promptitude, wherewith ever be- 
ng viſtoriou s,having left Gavle, and following Pompey to Brunaifrum, in cighteene dayes he 
ſabdued all /ralis3 returned from Bravdiſinm to Rome, and thence went even to the hart of 
Spaine, where he paſt many extreame difficulties, in the warres betweene Affranins and Pe» 
rreius, andatthe long ficge of Har/eille : from whence he returned to Macedon, over- 
threw the Romane Arnueat Phr/ata; thence purſuuug Pompey hee paſſed into eEgipr, 
which heſubdued 3 from e£gipt he came vnto Siria, andinto the countrie of Portus, where 
hefouzht with Pharnaces; thence into Africa,where he defeated $ cipio and [uba, and thence 
throu gh [tlie he returned into Spaine, where he overthrew Pompey: children. 

Octor & cel flammi & tipride fata. 

ec velutimontts ſaxum de vertice preceps 

(um ruit auulſumwvento, en turbidus imber 

Proluit, aut annis ſoluit ſublapſa vetuſtas, 

Fertur in abruptum magno monsimprobus acln, 

Exultatque ſolo, ſiluas, armenta,viro/que, 

Invotvens ſecum. 

Swifter then breed-yong Tiger,or heav'ns flaſh. 

And as from mountaines top a headlong ſtone 

Rent-off by winde, or by ſtormes troublous daſh 

Walht-off, or loos d by age of yeares ore-gone, 

Croſle-carried with great force that hili-hke maſle 

Bounds on the earth, and rowles withit in one, 

Woods, heards, and men, and all that neere-it was. 

Speakine of the ſiege of Avaricrm, he ſaith, that it was his cuſtome, both diy and night, 
ever to be neere and about ſuch workemen, as he had ſet a worke. In all enterpriſes of con- 
ſequence he was ever the firſt sout-man, or ſurvayer of any place : and his Armie never 
approched place, which hee had not viewd or ſurvayed himſelte. And if wee may believe 
Suetonins, at what time he attempted to paſſe over into England , he was the firſt man that 
founded the paſſage. He was wont to {ay,that he eſteemed that vittorie much more which was 
contdufted by adviſe, and managed by counſell , then by maame ſtrength aud force, In the warre a» 
eain{t Pretreirg and Afranive, Fortune preſenting an apparant occaſion of adyantage vnto 
him, he ſaith, that herefuſed it, hoping with alittle more time , but with eſſe hazard, to ſec 
the overthrow of his encmic. Where he alſo plaide a notable part , to command all his Ar- 
micto (wimme over a river, without any necellitic, 
| rapnitque rrens mprelia vnles, 

Duod fugiens timmiſſet iter, mox vaa receptis 

CHMembra fovent arms gelidoſque a gurgite, cnr/u 

R eſtunnnt arts. 

T he Souldier rids that way in haſte to fight, 

Which yet he would have fearde in haſte of flight; 

His limbs with water wet and cold before, 

With armes he covers, running doth reſtore. 
I finde him ſomewhat more waric and conſiderate in his enterpriſes, then e4/exander; for, 
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the latter ſeemeth toſeeke out, and by maine force to runne into dangers, as an iMPpetuouy 
or raging torrent, which without heede, diſcretion, or choiſe, ſhockes and checke-mates 
what ere it meetcth withall. EO 

Sic tawri forms volvitur Aufidns, 

Oni Regna Danni perfinit Appmis 

Dam ſevit, horrendamque cultts 

Dilrviem meditatur agri. 

So Bull-fac't Awfidus (till rowling growes, 

Which through Apuhas ancient kingdome flowes, 
When he doth ragein threatning meditation 

To bring on faire fields fearefull inundation. 

Andato ſay truth, his hap was to be moſt employed inthe ſpring-time, and firſt heate of 
his agez whereas (e/ar was well ſtrucken in yeares, when he beganne to follow armes. «4. 
lexander was ofa more chollerike , ſanguine and violent conſtitution , which humourhee 
ſtirred vp with wine, whereof { 2/ar was verie abſtinent . But where occaſions of neceſſitie 
were offered, and where the ſubje& required it, there was never man thatſo little regard- 
edhisperſon. As for me, me ſeemeth I readein diverſe of his exploits, a certainereſolution 
rather to looſe himſelfe, than to abide the brunt or ſhame to be overthrowne. In that ercat 
battell,which he fought againſt thoſe of7#rxay,ſceing the vangarde of his Army ſomewhat 
enclining to route,even as hee was, without ſhield or target, hee ranne headlong to the front 
of hiz enemies : Which many other times happened vnto him. Hearing once how hig 
men were belieged, he paſt diſquized through the mid(t and thickeſt ofhis enemies cape, 
ſo to encourage and awe them with his preſence. Having croſſed the way to Dyrrhachin, 
with verie few forces , and perceiving therelt of his Armie (the Condu@ whereof heehad 
left vnto eAntonius,) to be fomewhat ſlowe in comming, he vndertooke all alone,to repaſle 
the Sea, notwithſtanding a violent and raging Tempelt ; and ſecretly ſtole himſelfe away 
to fetch the reſt of his forces: All the havens on that ſide, yea and all the Sea being poſſeſſed 
by Pompey. And concerning the enterpriſes he vnder-went wyh armed hand, thereare di- 
vers of them, whichin refpe& of the hazard, exceede all diſcourſe of militarie reaſon : tor, 
with ho'w weake meanes vndertooke he to ſubdue the Kingdome of e£eypr,and afterward 
to front the forces of Scipio and Inba, which were tenne partes greater than his? Me thinks 


ſuch men have had a kinde of more than humane confidence of their fortune: And himſclfe 


was wont to ſay that Hazghrie enterpriſes were to he executed an4 not conſulted vpon. Aﬀterthe 
b-ttel of Phar/ahia,having ſent his Armic before into «4ſia,and himſelfe with only one ſhip 
paſſing through the ſtraite of Hellefont, he mette on the Seas with Lucie Cafſirs, attended 
on with tznne tall ſhips of Warrezhe was ſo farre from ſhunnivg him,that he durſt not onely 
ſtay for him, but with al haſte make toward and ſummon him, to yegld himſclfe to his mer- 
ciez which he did. Having vndertaken that furious ſiege of e4lexia,. wherein were foure- 
ſcore thouſand men of Defence, andall France yp in armes, with arcſolution to runne vp- 
on him and raiſe the ſiege, and having an Armie on foote of one hundred and nine thou« 
ſand horſe,:nd two hundred fortic thouſand footc; What a fond-hardy and outragious con- 
fidence was it in him, that he would never give over his attempt andreſolye in two ſo great 
difficulties together? Which he notwithſtanding vnder went: And after he had obtainedſo 
notable a battell of thoſe which were without, he ſoone reduced thoſe that were beſicgedin 
the Towneto his mercie. - The verielike happened to Luculbe at the ſiege of Tigranocerta, 
againſt King Tigranes, but with an vnlike condition, ſeeing his encmies demiſſeneſle, with 
whom Laculiu was to deale. I will heere note tworare and extraordinarie events , touch- 
0g the ſiege of elexiaz theone, thatthe French-men being all aſſembled together witha 
purpoſe to mcete with Ce/ar, having diligently ſurvaied and exatly numbred all their for- 
ccs,relolved in their counſel], to cutte- off, great part of this huge multitude , for feare they 
might breedea confuſion. This example is new, tofeare to be over many; yetif it be well 
taken, it 1s very likely, that The bodze of an eArmie onght to have a well proportioned greatneſſe, 
and ordered to maifferent bemnds, Whether it be for the difficultic to feed the ſame,or to l-ade 
Itinorder and keepe it in awe. And weray eaſily verific by examples,that Theſe numerom 


ana mafumte «Armies have ſeldome brought anie notable thing to paſſe: According to (ir his ſay- 


ing in Kenophon, It i not the multitude of men, but the number of 000d men, that cauſeth an ad- 
vantage: 
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wantave : The reſt rather breeding confuſion and trouble, than h:Ipe or availe. And Bias 
zethtooke the chiefelt foundation of his reſolution, againſt the adviſe of all his Captaines,to 
joync fight with Tamburlaxe, onely becauſe the innumerable number of men, which his c« 
nemie brought into the field, gave him an aſſured hope of route and contuſion. Scanderbeg, 
a ſufficient and moſt expert Judge in ſuch acaſe,was wont to ſay, that tenne or twelve thoue 
ſand truſty and reſolut* fighting men, ought to ſuffice any ſufficient Chieftaine of Warre,to 
warrant his reputation m any kinde of military exploite. The other point , whichſeemeth 
to berepugnant both vnto cuſtome and reaſon of Warre, is, that Uercmgentorix, who was 
appointed chiefe Generall of all the forces of the revolted Ganles, vndertooke to immure 
and ſhutte himſelfe into e4lexia. For, He that bath the commanndement of amhole Countrie. 
ought never to engage himſclfe, except in caſes of extreamitie , and where all his reſt and laſt re- 
fuge gocth on it, and hath no other hopeleft him, butthe defence of ſucha place. Other- 
wiſe h: ought to keepe himleife free, that ſo he may have meanes to providein all partes of 
his Governement. But to returne to Ce/ar, he became in time ſomewhat more ſlow, hee- 
dy,and conſiderate,as witneſſeth his familiar friend Oppins, deeming, he ſhould notſo eafily 
hazard the honour of ſo many ViRories, which one onely difaſter,or miſ-encounter, wight 
make him looſe. Itis that the Italians are wont to ſay,when they will or blame or reproach 
any man with this overdiring,or raſh fond-hardineſſe, which is often ſcene in yoong men, 

calling them , B:ogno/; 4 honore , as much to ſay asncedie of honour : And that being yet 
hungrie, greedy and voyde of reputation, they have reaſonto ſeekeafterit , whatſoeveric 

may colt them; Which they ſhould never doe,that have already acquired the ſame. There 

may be ſome juſt moderation in this defire of glory,and ſome ſacietie in this appetite,as well 
as in others; Divers doe ſo pratizeit. He was farre from that religion ofthe auncient Ro- 

mans, who in their Warres would never prevaile but with meere and genuine vertue : But 

rather joyned more conſcience vntoit, than now-adayes we ſhould doe; And would never 
allow of all meanes, were he never fo certaineto get the vitory. In his Warres againſt e4- 
rioviftas, whileſt he was in Parly with him, ſome tumult or inſurreion happened betweene 
the two armies, which beganne by the fault or negligence of ſome of e4r:0vetus horſmen. 
In which hurhe-burl: Ce/ar found himſelfe to have agreat advantage over his ennemies, 
which notwithſtanding he would not embrace, for feare he might be taxed or ſuſpefted to 
have proceeded falſly, or conſented to any tretchery. At what time ſom-ever he went to 
fight, he was accuſtomed to weare a verierich garment, and of a ſheene and gariſh colour, 
thatſo he might th- better be marked. When his Souldiers were neerelt vnto their enemies, 
he reſtraincd and kept the:n very ſhort.” When ever the Grzcians would accuſe or tax any 


man of extreane inſufficiencie, they vſed this common Proverbe;That he conld nexther read 


nor ſmimme: And himſclfe was of this opinion,that the art of ſwimming was molt neceſſary 
and beneficiallin Warre; and a Souldier might reap? divers commodities by it. It he were 
in haſte,and to make ſpecde, he would ordinarily ſ\wimme over al the Rivers he met withal: 
and loved greatly to travell on foote, as Alexander the Great was wont. In egypt being 
on a time forced (to ſave himſelte) toleape into alittle Whirry or Boat?, and ſo many of his 
people following him, that he was in danger to finke, hee rather choſe to fling himſelte into 
the Sea, which he did; and ſwimming came into his fleete, that was more than two hundred 
paces from him, holding his writing-Tables in his left hand out ofthe Water, and with his 
teeth drawing his Coate of Armes afterhim, that his enemies might not enjoyit : and this 
did he being well ſtrucken in yeares. No Generall of Warre had ever ſo much credite with 
his Souldiars. In the beginning of his civill warres, his Centeniers offered him every one, at 
their owne chardges to pay and find: him amanat Armes, and his foote-mentoſcrve him 
fornothing,and thoſe that were belt able, to defray the poore and needie. 

Our late Admirall of France Lord Chaftilion, in our late civill warres ſhewed ſuch an ex. 
ample : For, the French-men of his armie, at their proper coſt and charges helped to pay 
ſuc ſtrangers as followed him. Few examples of fo loving and earneſt affeQion may be 
found amoneſt thoſe that follow the old manner of warre, and(tritly hold themſelves vn- 
dertheancient pollicie of their lawes. Paſſion hath more ſway over vs, then reaſon: Yethath 
itchanced in the warres againſt Hannibal, that imitating the example of the Romane peo- 
pe liberaliticin the Cittic, the Souldiers and Captaines refuſed their pay; andin ar celiu 

campe, thoſe were called mercenaric, that tooke any pay. Having had ſome deffcate 
Ooz3 neere 
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neere vnto Dyrachiam, his Souldiers came voluntarily before him, and offred themſclyes 
co be puniſhed; ſothat he was more troubled to comfort, thento chidethem. One one! 
of his {ovortes (whereof ten wentto a Legion) held fight above foure howres with foure 
ol Pompeies whole Legions, vntill it was well-nigh all defeated with the multituge and force 
ofarrowes: And in his trenches were afterward found one hundred and thirtic thouſand 
' ſhafts. A Souldier ofhis, named Sceva, who commanded one of the entrances, did ſoin. 
vincibly defend and kcepe himſelfe, that hehad one of his eyes thruſt out, and one ſhoulder 
and one thigh thruſt through, and his ſhield flawed and pearced in two hundred and thirtie 
ſeverallplaces. Ithath befalne to many of his Souldiers, being taken priſoners, to chuſe ra- 
| thercodie then promiſe tofollow any other fa&ion, orreceive any other entertainemeny, 
Granius Petronius taken by Scipioin eAſſrike : After Scipio had cauſedall his fellowes tobe 
ut to death, ſent him word that he gave him his life , forſomuch as he was a man ofranke 
and a Queſtore: Perrenins anſwered, that Ceſar: Sonldiers were wont to give life to others ang 
not accep: it themſebves, And therewithall with his owne handes killed himſelfe. Infinit ex. 
amples there are of their fidelitie. That part,which they ated, who were beſieged in Salo. 
»4.a Cittie, which tooke part with («/ar again(t Pozypey,muſt not be forgotten, y reaſon of 
grare accident th:it Site haged Aerts Oftavixs,having long time beleagred the Towne, 
they within were reduced to ſuch extreamitie and pinching necellitic of all things, thatto 
ſupply the great want they had of men, moſt of them being alreadie or hurt or dead; the 
had ſet all their ſlaves athbertie, and for the behoofe of their engines, were compelled to 


cut-off all their womens haires, to make ropes with them; beſides a wonderfull lacke of 


vittualles,rcſolving notwithſtanding never to yceld themſclves : After they had a long time 
liogered the fiege, and that Ofavims was thereby become more careleſſe, and Ws hee- 
ding or attentive to his cnterpriſe; they one day about high noone (having firſt ranged 
their wives and children vpon the walles, to ſet the better face vpon the matter) ruſhed out 
in ſuch a furie vpon the beſiegers, that having put torout and defeated the firſt, the ſecond, 
andthird corps de garde; then the fourth and the reſt; andhaving forced them to quittheir 
trenches,chaſed themeven to their ſhippes ; and Oftavine with much a doe ſaved himſelfe in 
Dyrachium, where Pompey was. I remember not at this time, to have read of any other ex- 
ample,where the belcagred doe in grofle beate the beleagrers, and get the maiſtrie and pol- 


ſeſſion of the field 3 nor that a ſale hath drawne a mecre and ablolute vitorie of a battle 
into conſequence. 


The five and thirtieth Chapter. 


Of three good Women. 


72 arenot to be had by dozens, as each one knowes, namely in rights and duties of 
maiiagez For,it is a bargaine full of ſo many thornie circumſtances, that it is hard the 
| will of a woman ſhould long keepe hirſelte whole and perfe& therein. And although men 

have ſomewhat a better condition in the ſame, yet have they much to do. The touchſtone 
and perfc triall of a good mariage, reſpets the time that the ſocietie continueth ; whether 
it have conſtantly beene milde,loyall and commodious. In our age, they more commonly 
reſerve to enſtall their good offices, and ſet foorth the vehemence of their affc&tions to* 
ward their loſt Worn : Andthen ſeckethey at leaſt to yeeld ſome teſtimonic of their 
good will. Oh lateteſtimonic and out of ſeaſon, whereby theyrather ſhew, they never love 
them but when they are dead. Lifeis full of combuſtion, the decay of love and of curtelic- 
As fathers conceale affeion toward their children ; fo they, to maintaine an honeſtre- 
ſpe&,cloake theirlove toward their husbands. This miſterie anſwereth not my taſte. They 
may long enough End and diſhevell themſelves ; let me enquire of a chamber-waide or 
of a ſecretarie,how they were, how they did, and how they have lived together: I can never 


forget this good ſaying, Jattantine merent, que min dolent, They keepe a howhng — a 
. oft 
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oftentation,whs are leſſe ſorrowful at heart. Hirlowring and pou ting is hatefull to the living, 
and yaineto thedead. We ſh ill eaſily diſpence with them to laugh at vrwhen we are dead, vpon 
condition they ſmile ypon vs while we trye, Is notthis the way toreviveaman with pite; that 
he who hath ſpitten in my face when I was living, ſhall come and dawe my feete when Iam 
dead? If there be any honor for a woman to. weepe for hir husband, it rn to hir that 
hath ſmiled vpon him when ſhe had him. Such as have wept when they lived,letthem lau 


when they arc dead, as well outwardly as inwardly. Mortcover, regardenot thoſe blubred 


eyes, nor that pittie-mooying voycey but view that demeanor, that colour and cheeretull 
good plight of thoſe cheekes,vnder their great vailes, thence it is ſhe ſpeakes plaine French. 
There are few whoſe health doth not daily growe better and bettery a qualitie that cannot 
lie. This cerimomous countenance looketh not ſo much backeward, as foreward: It is ra- 


ther a purchaſe then a payment. In mineznfancie,an honeſt and moſt faire Ladie (who yet 


Lveth, the widdow? of a Prince) had ſomewhat more I wot not whatin hir attires, then the 
lawes of widowehood would well permit. To fuch as blamed hi forit : Itis (ſaid ſhe) be- 
cauſe 1 trequent no more new acquaintances, and have no mind at all to matry againe. Be- 
canſe I will not altogether diilent from our cuſtome, I have here made choiſeof three wo- 
men, who have allo employed the vtmoſt endevor of their goodnes and affeftion, about 
their hasbands dzathes. Yetare they examples ſomewhat different and ſo vrging that they 
hardly drawelite into conſequence. Plizie the yonger, had dwelling neere vnto a houſe of his 
n /talie,aneighbour wonderfully tormentcd with certaine vicers, which much troubled him 
n his ſecret parts. His wif-percciving him to droope and Janguiſh away,entreated him ſhe 
mioh: leafurely ſearch and neerely view the quahiie of his deſeaſe, and ſhe would more free< 
ly then any other tell him what he was to hope for : Which having obtained, and curiouſly 
conſidered the ſame, ſhe found it impoſſible ever to be cured, and all he might expe&t, was 
but to leade along,dolorous, and languſhing lite ; and therefore for his more ſaferic and ſo- 
veraign2 remedie, perſwaded him to kill himſelfe. And finding him ſomewhat nice and 
backeward to cfte&t fo rude an enterpriſe : Thinke not my deare friend (quoth ſhee) but 
that the forrowes and griefes, Ice thee fezle, touch me as neere and more, F 
as thy ſclfe, and that to be rid of them, ] will applie the ſame remedie to my ſelfe, which I 
preſcr:be to thee. I will accomyanie thee in thy cure, as IT have done in thy ſickeneſle : re- 
moove all feare, and aſſure thy ſclfe, we ſnall haye pleafurein this paſſage , which ſhall de- 
liver vsfrom all torments, for we will happily goe together. That ſaid, and having cheared 
vp her husbands courage, ſhe determined they ſhould both headlong throw themſelves into 
theſea from out a window of their houſe , that overlooked the ſame : and to maintaine this 
loyall, vehement and never to be ſevered afteftion to the end, wherewith ſhe had during 
his life embraced him, ſhee would alſo have him die in her armes; and fearing they mighe 
faile her, and through the fall, or feare or apprehenſion her holde-faſt might be looſed, ſhe 
cauſed kerſelfe to be faſt bound vnto him by the middle : And thus for the eaſe cf her huſ- 
bandslife ſhe was contented to forgoe her owne. She was but of meane place and low for. 
tune : and amidde ſuch condition of people, itis not ſo ſtrange to ſee fome parts of rare ver- 
rue and exemplare goodnelle. 

mn extrema per ilios 

Teſtitia excedens terris vestigua fectt. 

Tuſtice departing from the earth did take 

Ofthem her leave, through them laſt paſſage make. 

The other two are noble and rich; where examples of vertue are rarely lodged. eArria 
wife vnto {{ecinna Pets, a Conſular man,jwas mother of another Arria, and wife to T braſea 
Pans; he whoſe vertue was ſo highly renowmed during thetime of Nero; and by meanes 
ofthis ſonne-in-law, grandmother to Fanma : For, the reſemblance of theſe mens and wo- 
mens names and fortunes, hath made diverſe to miſtake them. This firſt Arria,her husband 
Cecinna Petus, having bene taken priſoner by the Souldiers of C/auain the Emperour, af- 
ter the overthrow of Scriboniarns, whoſe fation hee had followed, entreated thoſe who led 
him priſoner to R ome, to take her into their ſhip; where for the ſervice of her husband, ſhe 
ſhould be of leſſe charge and incommoditie tothem, then anumber of other perſons, which 
they muſt neceſ[arily have and that ſhe alone might fupply and ſteade him in his chamber, 
n his kitchin and all other offices; which they Li 5 ſed, and ſo hoiſcd ſales, butſhee 
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leaping intoa Fiſhers boate, that ſhe immediately hired, followed him aloofe from the fir. 
ther ſhoare of Sclavonia . Being come to Rome, one day, inthe Emperours preſence, Tunis 
the widdow of Scribeniame, by reaſon of the necreneſle and focietie of their fortunes, fami.. 
harly accoſtcd her, butſhe rudely, withtheſe wordes, thruſt her away. What (quoth lhee) 
ſhall ſpeake to thee, or ſhall I liſten what thou ſaieſt: Thou, in whoſe lappe Scriboniany 
thy abies was ſlaine, and thou yet liveſt?and thou yet breatheſt? Theſe words with divers 
other ſignes, made her kinsfolkes and friendes percerve,that ſhee purpoſed to make herſelfe 
away, as impatient to abide her hu sbands fortune. And Thra/ea her ſonnein law,taking hold 
of her peeches, beſeeching her,that ſhe wold not ſo vnheedily looſe her (ſelf he thus beſpake 
her. WharIfI were in (ecimnaes Fortune or the like, would you havemy wife your daugh. 


ter to doe ſo? What elſe? make youa queſtion of it? (anſwered ſhe) Yes mary would I. hag 


ſhe lived ſo long and inſo good-agrecing ſort with thee, as I have done with my husbang, 
Theſe and fuch like anſweres , encreafed the care they had of herz and madethem more 
heedfully to watch, and neerely to looke vnto her. One day,afterſhehad vttred theſewords 
to her keepersz you may lookelong enough to mee, well may you make me dic worſe, but 
you ſhall never be able to keepe me from dying : and therewith furiouſly flinging her ſelfe 
out of a chaire (wherein ſhe ſate) with all the ſtrength ſhee had , ſhe fiercely rancher head 
aoainſt the next wall 3 with which blowe baving ſore hurt her ſelfe, and falling into adead 
ſwowne, after they had with much adoe brought her to her {clfe againe : Did1 not tellyou 
(quoth ſhe) that if you kept me from an eaſte death, I would chooſe another, how hard and 
difficult ſoever? The end of ſo admirable a vertue was this. Her husband Perm wantine 
the courage to doc himſelfe to death, vnto which the Emperors crueltie reſerved him fi 
day, having firſt employed diſcourſes and exhortations, befitting the counſell ſhe gave him 


' to makehimſclfe away, ſhee tookea Dagger that her Husband wore, and holding itout- 


riehtin her hand, for the period of her exhortation : Doc thus Pers (ſaide ſhe) and at that 
inſtant,ſtabbing herſelte mortally to the heart,and preſently pulling the Dagger out againe, 
ſhe reached the ſame yato her husband, ando yeelded vp the ghoſt, vetering this noble, 
cenerous andimmortallſpeech, Pere non deler, ſhe had not the leaſureto pronounce other 
than thefe three wordes, in ſubſtance materiall and worthy her ſclfe, Ho/de Pztus, it hath 
done me 10 hurt. 
Caſta ſuo gladinem cam traderet Arria Peto, 
Oner de viſceribus traxerat ip/a /uis: 
S1 gua fides, vulnus quod feci, non dolet, inquit. 
Sed quod tu facies, id mihs Pere dolet. 
"Chaſte Arria when ſhe gave her Peras that ſharpe ſword, 
Which from her bowells ſhe had drawne forth bleeding new. 
The wound T gave and have, if vou will truſt my word, 
Griev'snot, ſaid ſhe, butthat which ſhall be made by you. 

It is much more lively in his owne naturall, and of aricher Senſc; for both her husbands 
woundand death, and her owne hurts, ſhee was ſo farre from grieving to have beene the 
counſclor and motive of them, that ſherejoiced to have performed ſo haughtic and couras 
ejous ana, onely for the bchoofc of her deare husband, and at thelaſt gaſpe of her life, 
ſhe onely regarded himz and to remove all feare from him, to follow her in death; which P«- 
exs beholding , hefimediatly wounded himſelfe with the ſame dagger, aſhamed ( as I fup- 
polc)to have had need offo deare aninſtruftion,and precious a teaching. Pompea Panina,an 
high and noble-borne yong Roman Lady, had wedded Seneca,being very aged. Nero (lis 
fare diſciple ) having ſenthis Satelites or officers toward him / to denounce the decree of hs 
death to him:whichin thoſe dayes was done after this maner. When the Roman!Empcrors 
had condemned any man of qualitic to death, they were wont to ſend thar officers vnto 
him, tochuſe what death he pleaſed, and to take it within ſuch and ſuch a time, which accor- 
ding to the temper of their choller, they preſcribed vnto him, ſometimes ſhorter, and ſome- 
times longer, giving him that time to diſpoſe of his affaires, which alſo by reaſonot ſome 
ſhort warning they divers times tooke from him : And if the condemned particſecmedin 
any ſort to ſtrive againſt their will, they would often ſend men of purpoſe to execute him, 
where cutting the veins ofhis armes &legs, they compelled him to take and ſwallow poilon- 


But men of honour ſtayed not that pinch, but to that cficRvicd theu owne Phiſfitions or 
; Surgeons: 
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- - Surgeons. Seneca, with a repoſed and vndanted countenance liſtned attentively to their 

charge, and preſently demaunded for paper and inke to make his laſt will and teſtament, 
which the Captaine refufing him, hee turned toward his friends, and thus beſpake them. 
Sith (my lovingfriends)1 cannot bequeath you any other thing inremembrance oracknow- 
Jedrement of what Lowe you, Lleaveyou at leaſt the richeſt and beſt portion I have,that is, 
the image of my maners and my life, which I beſeech you to keepe in memory;which doing, 
you may acquire the glory & purchaſe the name of truly-fincere, & abſolutely-true friends. 
And therewithaliſomtimes appeaſing the ſharpnes of the ſorow he ſaw them endure forhis 
ſake, with mild & gentleſpeaches,ſorntimes raifing his voyce to chidethemz Whereare (ſaid 
he)thoſe memorable precepts of Philoſophy? Whatis becom of thoſe proviſions,which for 
ſo many yeares together we have laid vp, agamſt the brunts, and accidents of Fortune ? Was 


Neroes mnated cruelty vnknowen vnto vs? What might we expeR or hope-for at his hands, 


who hath murdred his Mother. & maflacred his Brother,but that he would alſo do his Tu- 
tor & Governor to death, thathath foſtred and broughthim vp? Having vitred theſe words 
to all the bye(tanders,he turned him to his wife, as ſhe was ready to ſincke downe, and with 
the burthen of hir griefe to faint in heart and ſtrength; hee colled and embraced her about 
| thenecke, and heartily entreated hir, for the love of him, ſomwhat more paciently to beare 
this accident; and that his houre was come,wherin he muſt ſhew no longer by diſcourſe and 
diputation, but in earneſt effe, declare the fruite he had reaped by his ſtudie;and that vn- 
doubtedly he embraced death, not onely without griefe, but with exceeding joy;Wherfore 
my deere-deere heart, doe not diſhonour it by thy teares , leſt thou ſeemeto love thy ſelfe 
more than my reputation. Aſl wage thy forrowes, and comfort thy ſelfe in the knowledge 
thou haſt had of mee and of my a&tions; leading the reſt of thy life by the honeſt occupati- 
ons to which thou art addifted. To whom Paxlina, having fomwhat rouzed hir drooping 
ſpirites, and by athrice-noble affeftion awakened the magnanimitie of her high-ſetled cou- 
rage, anſweredthus: No Seneca, thinke not that in this neceſfitie I will leave you without 
my compante. 

I would not have you imagin that the vertuous examples of your life have not alſo taught 
' metodie : And when ſhall 1 be able to doe or better, or more honeſtly,or more pleaſing 
me, then with your ſelfe? And be reſolved I will goe with you, and bep.rtaker of your for- 
tune, Seneca taking ſo generous a reſolve, and glorious a determination of his wife in good 
part, and tofrce himſelte from the feare he had to leave her after his death , to his ennemies 
mercie and crueltie : Oh my deare Pav{ma! Thad (quoth hee) perſwaded thee whatT 
thought was convenient, to leade thy life more happily , and dooſt thou then rather chooſe 
the honour ofa glorious death? Afſuredly I will not envy thee : Be the conſtancie and re« 
ſolution anſwerable to our common end ; but be the beautie and glory greater on thy ſide. 
That ſaide, the veines of both their armes were cut, tothe end they might bleedeto death; 
butbecauſe Senecaes were ſormwhat ſhrunken vp through age and abſtinence,and his bloud 
could have no ſpeedy courſe, he commaunded the veines of his thighes to belaunced : And 
fearing leſt the torm-nts hefelt, might in ſome ſort entender his wifes heart; asalſoto deli- 
ver himſelfe from the afflition, which greatly yearned him to ſee her 1n ſopitteous plight: 
after he had moſt lovingly taken leave of her, he beſought her to be pleaſed hemight be ca- 
ried into the next chamber, which was accordingly performed . But all thoſe inciſions be- 
ing vnable to make him die, he willed Sratives Annexe his Phiſition to give him ſome poyſo- 
ned potion, which wrought but ſmall effeQ in himfor through the weakenelle and colde- 
neſle of his members, it coul4 not come vnto his heart. And therefore they cauſed a warme 


Pg 


bath to be prepared, wherein they layde him; then perceiving his endto approach, fo long 


as he had breath, he continued his excellent diſcourſes, concerning the ſubjeR of the eſtate, 
wherein he found himſelfe, which his Secretaries, ſo long as they could heare his voyce, col- 
leted very diligently; whoſe laſt words continued long time after in high eſtceme and ho- 
nour amone(t the better ſort of men, as Oracles; but they were afterward loſt, and great pit- 
tieitis they never came vnto our handes. But when he once beganne to feele the laſt pangs 
of death, taking ſome of the water, whercin helay bathing, all bloody, he therewith waſh- 
ed his head, ſaying, I yow tis water vnto [wpiter the Deliverer. Nero being advertized of 
all this, fearing leſt Pawlmaes death (who was one of the beſt alied Ladies in R ome, and to 
whome he bare no particular grudge) might cauſe him ſome reproach, ſent inal] +19 
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haſte to have her inciſions cloſed vp againe, and if poſhbly it could be, tofave her lifezwhich 
her ſcrvantes, vnwitting to her, performed, ſhe being morethan halfe dead and Voyde of a. 
ny ſence. Andthat afterward, contrary to her intent, ſhe lived, it was very honourable,and 
as befitted her vertue, ſhewing by the pale hew and wanne colour of herface, how much of 

her life ſhe had waſted by her inciſions. Loe heere my three true Stories, which in my con. 
| ceite, areas pleaſantand as tragicall , asany wee deviſe at our pleaſures, to pleaſe the vulgare 
ſort withall:and I wonder, that thoſe who invent ſo manyfabulous tales,do not rather make 
choſe of infinite excellent, and quaint Stories, that are found in Books, wherin they ſhould 
have leſſe trouble to writethem, and might doubtleſle proove more pleaſing to the hearer 
and profitable to the Reader. And whoſoever would vndertake to frame a compleate and 
well-joynted bodic of them, needeneyther employ nor addeany thing of his ownevnto it, 
except the ligaments, as the ſoldring ofan other metcall, and by this meanes might compact 
ſundry events of all kindes, diſpoſing and diverfifying them,according as the beauty and lu. 
 Ntreof the worke ſhould require : And very neere, as Ovid hath ſowen and contrived his 
Metamorphoſis, with that ſtrange number of divers fables. In thelaſt couple, this is alſo 
worthy conſideration,that Paxbwa offreth willingly to leave hirlife for hir husbands ſake,& 
that hir husband had alſo other times quit death for the love of hir. There is no great coun- 
terpoyZze in this exchangefor vs : butaccording to his Stoicke humor , Iſuppolchee per. 
ſwaded himſelfe to have done as much for hir in prolonging his life for hir ayaile,asifhe had 
died for hir. In-one of his letters,he writeth to Lacr/ns, after he hath given himto vnderſtand, 
how an ague having ſurpriſed him in Reme,contrary to his wives opinion,who would need 
have ſtayed him, heſodainely tooke his Coach,to goe vnto a houſe of his into the Country; 
and how he told hir that the ague he had,was no bodily fever, but of the place:and followeth 
thus : Ar laft ſhe let me goe, erneſtly recommending my health unto me. Now I who knowe , how 
her life lodgeth in maine , begime to provide for my ſelfe , that conſequently I may provide for tur: 
T he privileage my age hath beſtowed on me, in making me more conſtant, and more reſolute inma- 
xy things, I looſe it, when-ever I call to minde, that this aged corps there harboureth a yoong we- 
may, to whome 1 bring ſome profite. Since I cannot tmadxce her to love me more conragionſly ſhe in- 
auceth me to love my ſelfe more curiouſly, for ſomething muſt be lent to honeſf affetions, and ſome- 
times, althozigh occaſions urge vs to the contrary life muſt be revoked againe,yea with tormem.The 
ſomle maſt be held faft wth ones teeth , ſince the lawe to live m honeſt men, us not to live as long as 
they pleaſe, but ſo long aa they ought. He who eſteemeth not hu wife or a friend ſo much, «s that hee 
will not lengthen his bife for them and will obſtinately die, that man ts over-nice,and too effeminate: 
The ſoule muſt commannd that wnto her ſelfe, when the wiilitie of our friends requireth i : we muſt 
ſometimes lend our ſelves vnto our friends, and when we would de for v1 , we ought for their ſakes 
19 interrupt our (elves. It ts a teſtimony of high courage,to returne to life for the reſhef of «thers, 
as diverſe notable men have done: and topreſerve age ts aparte of ſmgular integritie ( the chiefef 
eommoditie whereof, s the careleſneſſe of her continaance, aud a more couragions and diſdainefull 
w/e of life ) if a man perceive ſuth an office to be pleaſing , acceptable and profitable to any well-af- 
fefted friend. And who dooth it, recerveth thereby a gratefull meede and pleaſms recompence:for, 
what can be ſweeter, than to be deere unto his wife, that inreFþelt of ber a man ia more deere 
wvnto bimſelfe? So my Paulina, hath not onely charged me with her feare , but alſo with mine. It 
bath not beene ſufficzem for me to conſider, how reſolutely I might die , but 1 have alſo conſidered, 
bow irreſolutely ſhee might enanre it. Ihave enforced my ſelfe to live : «And to lrve u ſometimes 
magnearimitic : Reade heerc his owne wordes, as excellent as is his vfage. 
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T he ſxe and thirtieth Chapter. 


Of the worthief and moſt excellent men. 


F aman ſhould demaund ofmee, which of all men thatever cameto my knowledge» I 
would make choiſe-of, me ſcemeth, 1 findethree, who have beene excellent aboveal! 0- 


thers, The oneis, Homer not that eſ7iftorle or Varre, (for example ſake) were not + £ 
| vent 
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venture 3s wiſe and as ſufficient as he : Nor that Virgil, (and: poſſibly in his ownearte) be 
not comparable vnto him. Ileave that to their judgements that know them both. -Iwho 
know but one of them , according to my skill may onelyfay this , that I cannot be perſwa» 
ded, the Muſes themſelves did ever goe beyond the Roman. 

Tale fact carmen dotta teftndine, quale 

mnthing iipoſitts temperat articulis.n 
He on his learned Lute ſuch verſe doth play, | 
As Phab ſhould thereto his fingers lay. 

In which judgement, this muſt notwithſtanding not be forgotten, that Yirgi/doth eſpe- 
cially derive his ſufficiency from Homer, and hce is his guide and Schoolemaiſterz and that 
þut one only glance or ſentence of the /iade,hath givenboth bodice and matter to that great 
and divine Pocm of the eEneidos, My meaning 1s not to accoumptlo : I entermix divers 
other circumſtances, which yceld this man moſt admirable vnto me, and asit were beyond 
humane condition. And truely I am often amazed, that he who hath produced, and by his 
authoritie broughtſo manie Deities in credit with the World, hathnot obtained to be repu- 
ted a God himfelfe. Being blind and indigent; having hved before ever the Sciences were 
redacted into ſtritrules and certaine obſervations , hee had ſoperfeAt knowledge of them, 
that all thoſe which ſince his time haue labored to cftabliſh Pollicies or Common-wealths, 
to manage warres, and to write either of Religion or Philoſophie,in what Se loever or of 
all Artes, have made vſe of him , as ofanabſolutely-perfe Maiſter in the knowledge of all 
things; and of his Bookes, as of a Seminarie, a Spring-garden or Store-houſe of all kinds of 
ſufficency and learning, ; 

Dm quid ſit pulchrum,quia tarpe, quid wile, quid non, 
Plenins ac melins Chryſppo ac Crantore aicit, 
Whatis faire, What is foule, Whatprofit may, What not, 
Bettter than Cramor or Chryſippms, Homer wrot. - 
And as another ſaith : 
| —A quo cen fonte perrennt 
Vatum Tierys labra rigantur aqui. 
By whomas by an cver-flowing+filling ſpring, 


— With Muſesliquor Poets hippes are bath'de to ling, 


And another : 7 
eAadde Heliconiadum comites,quorum vnns Homerns 
Aitra poritas. 
Muſes companions addeto theſe, of all 
One onely Homer hath in heay'n his ſtall, 
And another : 


cumſaue ex ore profuſo 


Ommu poiteritas latices in carmma auxit, 

Anmemque in tennes anſacſt deducere rivor: 

Unins fecunda bonts. 

From whoſe large mouth for verſe all that fincelive 
Drew water, and grew bolder to derive, 

Into thinne ſhallow rivers his deepe floods: 
Richly Luxuriant in one mans goods. 

Ttis againſt natures courſe, that he hath made the moſt excellent produQtion, that may 
| begfor, the ordinarie birth of things, is imperfeR: They are augmented by encreaſe,and co- 
roborated by growth. He hath reduced the infancie of Poeſhie, and divers other Scicnces to 

be pe, perfe&t and compleate. By which reaſon he may be termed the firſt and laſt of Po- 

cts, following thenoblet:ſtimony, antiquitie hath lefc vs of him, that having had no man 
before him, whome he might immitate, ſo hath he had none after him,could immitate him. 
His wordes (according to Ariotle ) are the onely words that have motion and ation:th 


Horliepſt.2 3 


Ovid. 4m. (3. 


aethconely ſubſtantiall Wordes. Alexander the Great, havins lighted vpona rich casket 
amongeſt Darivs his ſpoyles, appoynted the ſameto be ſafely kept for himlelfe, to keepe his 
Homer in :ſaying,he was the beſt adviſer, and faithfulleſt counſelor he had in his military af< 
fares, By the ſame reaſon ſaide Cleomener, lonne to eAnaxandridas, that he was the Lace- 

| | demonian 
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demonians Poetz forhe was an excellent good teacher or Maiſter of Warre. like diſcipline, 
This ſingular praiſe and particular commedation hath alſe bin given himby Plurarke,where 
he ſaith; thathe is the onely Author in the World, who yet never diſtaſted Reader, or glut. 
ted man; ever ſhewing himſelfe other, and different tothe Readers; and ever flouriſhins 
with a new grace. That Wagge Alcibiader,demanding one of Homer: bookes of onewhs 
profelledletters , becauſe he hadit not, gave him a Whirritonthe eare 3 asif amanſhoulg 
finde one of our Prieſts, without a Breviaric . Zenophanes one day madehis moaneto He. 
routhe Tyrant of Sracs/a, that he was ſo pooreas he had not wherewithall to finde twoo 
ſervants : How commeth that to paſle? (anſwered Hieron) Homer, who was much Poorer 
than thou art, dead as he is,findeth more then tenne thouſand. What left Panerins vnſgide 
when he named Plato the Homer of Philoſophers? Beſides, what glory may be compared 
to his? Thereis nothing, liveth ſo in mens mouthes as his name and his workes ; nothing fo 
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knowneand received as Troy, as Hellen and her Warres, which paradventure never were, 
Our Children are yet called by the names hee invented three thouſand yeares fince ang 


more. Who knowethnot Hetftor ? Who hath not heard of Achille? Not onely ſome par- 
ticular races, but moſt Nations ſecke to derive themſelves from his inventions. Machemer, 


ſecond of thatname, Emperour of Turkes, writing to Pope Pius theſecond : I wonder © 


DSI 


(Gith he) how the Ttalians will bandie againſt me, feeing we have our common off-ſprine, + 
from the Troyans andI as well as they have an intereſt to revenge the blood of Heftor vp | 
on the Grzcians, whom they favour againſt mee. Isit not a woorthy Comcedie, whercof 
| Kings, Common-wealths, Principalities and Emperours, have for many ages together | 
playd their parts,8& to which this great Vniverle ſerveth as a Theatre?ſeven cities of Greece 


ſtrived amonegſtthemſclves about the place of his birth. So much honour his very obſcuri- 
tic procured him. 
Smyrna, R hodos, Colophon, Salam, ( hos, Argos, Athene, 
* Rhodes,Salamis, Colophon, Chios, Argos, Smyrna,with Athens. 
Theotheris Alexander the great. For, who ſhall conſider his age, wherein hee beganne 


| his enterpriſes; the ſmall meanes he had to ground ſo glorious a deſleigne vpon : the autho- 


ritic he attained-vnto in his infancie, amongſt the greateſt Commaunders, and moſt expeti- 
enced Captaines in the world,by whom he was followed : thecxtraordinarie favour,wher- 


with fortune embraced him, and ſeconded ſo many of his haughtic-dangerous exploites, | 


which I may ina manner call raſh or fond-hardie. 
Tmppellens quicquid ſibi ſumma petents 
| Obſtaret gandenſg, viam feciſſe ruina. 
Whilc he ſhot at the high'ſt, all that might ſtay 
He for'ſt, and joyde with ruine to make way. 

That eminent greatnefle, to have at the age of thirtie yearcs paſſed vitorious through al 
the habitable carth, and but with halfe the life of a man to have attained the vtmoſt cnde- 
vourof humane nature; ſo that you cannot imagine his continuance lawfull, and thelafting 
of his increafe in fortune, and progreſlein vertue even vntoa juſt terme of age, but you mult 
ſuppoſe ſomething above man,to have cauſed ſo many Royal branches to iſſue from outthe 
loines of his Souldiers, lcaving the world after his death to bo ſhared betweene foure ſuccel- 
ſours, ſample Captaines of his Armie, whoſe ſucceeders, have ſo long time fince continued, 
and deſcendents maintained that large poſlcſlion . So infinite, rare and excellent vertucs 
that werein him, as juſtice, temperance, liberalitie, integritic in words, love toward his,and 


humanitic toward the conquered. For in truth, his maners ſeceme to admit no jult caule of 


reproach : in deede ſomeof his particular, rareand extraordinary aftions, may in ſomeſort 


betaxed. Forit is impoſſible to condudt fo great, and direto violent motions withthe - 


ftrit rules of juſtice. Such men ought to be judged ingroſe, by the miſtris end oftheir aCti- 
ons. The ruine of Thebes; the mutther of 3/4 , and of Epheſtions PhKitianz the maſla- 
cre of ſo many Perſianpriſoners at once : ofa troupe of Indian Souldiers, not without ſome 
prejudice vnto his word and promiſe: and of the Coſſeyans and their little children, are c- 
capes ſomewhat hard tobe excuſed. For, concerning Clitxs, the fault was expiated beyon 

t's meritez and that ation, as much as any other, witneſlcth the integritic and cheerefulnelle 
of his complexion, and that it was a complexion in it ſelfe excellently formed to goodneſſ, 65 


Andit was wittily ſaide of one, that he had vertne; by nature and vices by accident. LE 
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ning the point, thathe was fomewhat to laviſh a boaſter, and over-impaticntto heare him- 
(el ill-ſpoken-of, or detrafted; and touching thoſe cratches, thoſe armes, and thoſe bits, 
which he cauſed to be ſcattered in India, reſpeRting hisage and the prof critie of his for- 
tunethey are in my conceit pardonable in him. He that ſhall alſo conſider bg many military 
vertues,as diligence , foreſight, patience , diſcipline, policie, magnanimitie, reſolution and 
oood fortune; wherein, if Haniball authoritic had not taughtitvs, he hath beenethefirſt and 
chiefe ofmen : the rare beauties, matchleſſefeatures, and incomparable conditions of his 
rſon, beyond all compariſon, and wonder-breeding; his carriage, demeanor, and yenera= 

be behaviour, in a face ſo yong, ſo yermealll, and heart-cnflaming;: 

Lnalis vbi Octani perfuſuns Lucifer vnda, 

mem Venus ame altos aſtrorum diligit ignes. 

Extulit 0s ſacrum calo, tenebraſque reſotvit. 

As when the day-ſtarre waſht in Ocean- ſtreames, 

Which Ven moſt of all theſtarres eſteemes, 

Shewes ſacred light, ſhakes darkeneſle- off with beames. 

Theexcellencie of his wit, knowledge and capaciticz the continuance and greatneſle of 
his glorie, vnſpotted, vntainted, pure and freefrom all blame or envie : infomuchas long 
after his death, it was religiouſly believed of many,that his jewels or any thing he had worne, 
boaded and preſaged them good lucke,that wore or had them about them. Ang that more 
Kings and Princes have written his geſtes and ations, then any other hiſtorians, of what 

ualitic ſever, haveregiſtred the geſts, or colleed the ations of any other King or Prince 
= ever was : And that even at this day, the Mahometiſts, who contemne all other hiſto. 
ries, by ſpeciall priviledge, allow, receive, and onely honour his. All which promiſes duely 


conſidered together, he ſhall confeſle, I have had good reaſon to preferre him before (ſar 


himſelfe, who alone might have made me doubt of my choiſe. Andit muſt needes be gran- 
ted, that m his exploites there was more of his owne; but more of fortunes in eAlexanders 
atchievements. They have both had many things mutually alike, and C2/ar happily ſome 
greater. They were two thunder bolts, two fire-brands , or two ſwift torrents, ableſundry 
wayes to oycr-runne, and turne the world topſiturvy. | 

Et velut immiſſi drverſic partibus 1gnes 

eArentemin ſilvam, & wirgulta ſonantia lauro: 

eAnt vbi aecurſurapido de mentibns altis 

Dant ſomtum ſpumoſt amnes, & mm equora cnrriant, 

Lmiſque ſuum populatus ater. | | 

As when on divers ſides fireis applied 

To crackling bay-ſhrubs, or to woods Sunne dried, 

Or as when foaming ſtreames from mountaines hie, 

With downefall ſwift reſound, and to ſea flie; 

| .  Each-one doth havecke-out his way thereby. 

But grant Ce/ars ambition were more moderate, it is ſo ynhappy, inthat it met with this 
vile ſubjeR of the ſubverſion of his countrie, and vniverſall empairing of the world; that all 
parts imparcially colle&ted and put together in the ballance, I muſt neceſſarily bend to «4- 
| {exanders fide. The third, and in my judgement, moſt excellent man, is E paminondas, Of 

eloric he hath not ſo much as ſome, and is farre ſhort of diverſe (which well conſidered is no 
ſubſtantiall part of the thing) of reſolution and true valour, not of that which is ſet-on by 
ambition, but ofthat, which wiſedome and reaſon may ſettle in a well- diſpoſed minde, hee 
had as much as may beimagined or wiſhed for. He hath in mine opinion, madeas great tti- 
all of his vertues, as ever did eAlexanger or Caſar: for although his exploites of warre be not 
fo frequent, and ſo high-raiſed, yet being throughly conſidered, they are as weightie, asre- 
{olute, as conſtant,yea and as authenticall a teſtimonic of hardines and militarie ſufficiencie, 
as any manselſe. The Grzcians, without any contradiftion affoorded him the honour, to 
eitiele him the chicfe and firſt man among themſelves: and co be the firſt and chiefe nzan of 
Greece, ir without all queſtion to be the chiefe ariafirſt man of the world. | Touching his know- 
ledge and worth, this ancient judgement doth yet remaine amongſt vs, that never was 724r 
who knew ſo much, nor never man that ſpake leſſe then he. For he was by Sefta Pithagorian;and 


what he ſpake,no man ever ſpake better: An cexcellent _ moſt perſwalve Orator me = 
wx ; p : 
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And concerning his manners and conſcience therein hee farre outwent all that everm 
with managing affaires : For in this one part, which oughtelpecially to benoted, and _ 
alone declareth what weare, and which onely I counterpoile to all others together,he eiveth 
place to no Philoſopher; no not to Socrares himſelfe. In whom innocencie is a qualitie,pro. 
per, chiefe, conſtang, vniformeand incorruptible. In compariſon of which, it ſcemeth in 
eAlexander ſubalternall, vncertaine, variable, effcminate and accidentall. Antiquitie judged 
that preciſely to ſift out, and curiouſly to pricintoall other famous Captaines, thereisin e- 
very oneſcyerally ſome ſpeciall qualitie, which-makes him renowmed and famous. 1n this 
man alone, it is avertue and (ufficiencie, every where compleate and alikez which in a 
offices of humane life, leaveth nothing more to be wiſhed-for. Beit in publike orprivate; 
in peaccable negotiations or warlike occupations; beit to live or die, greatly or gloriouſly, I 
know no form or fortune of man,thatI admire or regard,with ſo much honor, with ſomuch 
love. Trucitis, I finde his obſtinacie in povertie, fomewhat ſcrupulous; andſo have his beſt 
friends pourtrayed-it. And this onely aQtion { high notwithſtanding and very worthy ad- 
miration) I finde or deeme ſomewhat ſharpe; ſo as I would nor wiſh, nor deſire theimitz- 
tion thereof in me, according to theforme it wasin him. Scipio Aemilianus alone (would a. 
ny a him with as fierce , and noblic-minded an end, and with as deepe and vniverſ;ll 
knowledge of Sciences) might beplaced in theother ſcale of the ballance againſt him, Oh 
whata difpleafure bath ſwift-gliding Time done we,even in thenickeo deprive our eyes,of 
the chiefel?paire of lives, direAly the nobleſt , that were in Plutarke, of theſe two trucly. 
worthy perſonages : by the vniverſall conſent ofthe world , the one chicfe of Grzcians, the 
other principall of Romanes. What a matter, what a workeman | For a manthat was no 
Saint, but as we ſay, a gallant-honeſt man, of civill maners and common cuſtomeg; ofa tem+ 
perate haughtineſle; the richeſt life I know (as the yulgar ſaying is)to havelived amoneſt the 
living, and fraughted with thericheſt quilities, and moſt to be defired parts (all thingsim- 
parcially conſidered) in my humour, is that of Alcibiades. But touching Epaminonda, fora 
patterne of exceſſive goodneſle, I will here inſert certaine of his opinions. T he ſweeteſt con- 
tentment he had in all his bfe, he witneſſeth to have beene, the pleaſure he gave his father and 
mother, of his vitorie vpon Lewfres : heſtaketh much, inpreferring their pleaſure, before 
his content, ſojuſt and fl of ſo glorious an ation. Hee thought it vnlawfull, yeawereu to 
recover the hibertie of bis country, for any one to kill a man, except he kyew ſome inſt cauſe. And 
therefore was he ſo backeward in the enterpriſe of Pe/opidas his companion, for the delive- 
ranceof Thebes, He was alſo of opinion, thatin a battle a man ſhould ayoide to encounter 
his friend, being on the contrary part; andif he met hum, toſparc hum. And his humanitic 
or gentlenes, even towards his very enemies, having made himto be ſuſpeRed of the Boco- 
cians, forſomuch as after he. had miraculouſly forced the Lacedemonians to open him apal- 
ſage, which at the entrance of Horea neere Corinth, they had vndertaken to make-good, he 
was contented, without further purſuing them in furie, to have marched over ther bellies 
was the cauſe he was depoſed of his office of CaptaineGenerall. Moſt honourably for fuch 
a cauſc; and forthe ſhame it was to them, ſoone after to be forced by neceſlitic to advance 
bimco his firſt place : and to acknowledge how their glorie, and confeſle that their ſafetic 
did onely depend on him: viftory following him as his ſhadow, whither ſoever hee went: 
and as the proſperitic of his countrie was borne by and with him, ſo it died with and by him. 
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Of the reſawblexce betweene children and fathers. 


Te hudling vp of ſo muchtraſh, or packing ofſomany ſeverall pieces , is doone fo 
ate, ir Inever lay hands on it, but whenan over lazic idlenefſe vrgeth me 3 and 
no where, butin mincowne houſe. So hath it beene compaRt at ſundry pauſes, and contn- 


vedatſcycrallintervalls, as occaſions have ſometimes for many months together , herc and 


there _ 
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therein other places, detained me. Beſides, Lnevercorreft my fuſt imaginations by the ſe- 
cond; itmay happen, I now and then alter ſome word, rather to diverſifie, thentake any 
thing away- My purpoſes, torepreſcnt the progteſle of my humours,, that every part be 
{-encor member diſtinguiſhed, asit was produced; -I would to God I had begunne ſooner, 
and knew the tracke ot my changes, and courſe of my variations. A boy whom I employ. 
ed to write for me, ſuppoſed, he had gottena richbootie, when he ſtole ſomeparts, which 
he beſt liked. But one thing comforts me, that he ſhall gaine no more, then 1 loſt by them. 
Jam growne elder by feaven or eight: yearcs ſince I begannetheny nor hath it beene with- 
our ſome new-/purchaſe. I have by the: hberalinie of yeares acquainted my, ſelfe with the 
ſtone-cho!like. Their commerce and: long converſation, is not eafily paſt-over without 
ſome ſuch-like fruite. I would be glad,that ofmany other preſents, they have ever in ſtore, 
to beſtow vpon ſuch as waite vpon them long, they had madechoiſe of ſome one, that had 
becne more acceptable ynto me : for they could never poſleſle me with any, that, even from 
my infanicic, I hated more. Of all accidents incident to age, it was thatI feared moſt. My 
{elfe have many tunes thought, I went on too farre; and that to hold out ſo long a journey, 
I muſt of n-ceſlitie;zin thecnd ,'ftumble vpon. ſome ſuch vnpleaſing chance. I perceived 
Jainely, and proteſted futhciently , it was high time to depart, and that according to the 


rule of skillfull chiturgions, who when they muſt cut off ſome member , life muſt beſeared- 


co the quicke, and cutto the ſound fleſh. That nature © wont to make him pay vntollerable v- 
ſwrie, who doth not yeeldor pay the ſame in due time. , 1 was fo farrefrom being readieto make 
lawfull tender of it, that in eighteene months, or thereabouts, I have continucd in ſo yrke- 
ſome and vnpleaſing plight, I have alrcady learn't to apply my ſelfe vnto it; and am now cne- 
tringinto covenant with this chollicall kind of lifez for therein | finde matter, wherewith to 
comfort me, andto hope better. Ss much are men enuredin ther miſerable eſtate, that no con. 
dition is [0 poore, but they will accept; ſo they may continue inthe ſame. Heare Macenas. 
| Debilem facito manu, 
Debilempede,coxa, 
Labricos quate dentes, 
Uita dum ſupereft, bene'eſt, 
Make me beweake of hand, 
Scarſe on wy legoes to ſtand, 
Shake my looſe teeth with paine, 
T'is well, ſo life remaine. | 
And 7amburlane doked thefantaſticall crueltie , he exerciſed ypon Lazarsor Leprouſ: 
men, witha fooliſh kinde ofhumanitie, putting all he'cauld finde or heare-of, co death , (as 
heſaide,) to ridde them from (ſo painefull and miſerable a life, as they lived. For, there was 
' noneſo wretched amongct them, that would not rather have beene three timesa Leaper, 
than not to be atall. And Arntithenes the Stoicke, being very facke, and crying out: 0h who 
ſralldelrver me from my tormenting evil! - Diogenes, who was come to viſite him, foorthwith 
preſenting him a knife 3 Mary this, ſaid he, and that very ſpeedily, if thou pleaſe : I meanc 
not ofny life, replyed hee, but of my fickeneſſe. The ſufterances which ſimply touch vsin 


 minde, doe much leſle afflict me, then molt men : Partly by judgement z For the Worlde 


deemeth divers things horrible, or avoydable with the loſle of life, which to me are in a ma- 
ncrindifferent: Partly,by a ſtupide and inſenſible complexion, I have in accidents, that hitte 
menot point-blancke : Which complexion Leſteeme one of the better partes of my natu- 
rall condition. But the truely-eſſentiall and corporall ſufferances,thoſe taſte very ſenſibly: 
Yerisit, having othertimes fore-apprehendedthem with a delicate and weake ſight, and 
by the enjoying of thislong health and happy reſt, which God hath lent me, the better part 
of my age, fomewhat empaired. I had by imagjnation conceived them ſo intolerable, that 
n good truth, I was more afraide, than ſince I have found hurt in them : Wherevpon, 7 
dayly augment this opinion : That moſt of ourſoules faculties (as we employ them) doe 
moretroubles than ſteede the quiet repoſe of life. I am continually grapling with the worſt 
of all diſeaſes, the moſt grievous, the moſt mortall, the moſt remedilelſe and the moſt vio- 
lent. Thave already had triall of five or ſixelong and painefull fittes of it : Nevertheleſle, 
eyther I flatter my ſelfe,or in this plightthere is yet ſomething that would faine kcep life and 
loule tozether,namely in him, whoſe minde is free from feare of death and from the threats, 
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concluſions and conſequences, which philicke is ever buzzing into our heads. Pur the ef. 
feR of paine itſelfe, hath not ſo ſharpe aſmarting, or ſo pricking a ſharpeneſſe, that aſetled 
man ſhould enter mto rage orfallinto deſpaire. Thus commoditie atleaſte, I haye by the 
chollicke, that what I could never bring cs jos in myſelfe,which was altogether to recon. 
cile, and —_—_ to acquaint my (elfe with death, ſhe ſhall atchieve, ſhe ſhall accc mplſh: 
for, by how much more ſhe ſhall importune and vrge me, by ſo muchleſle ſhall death be 
fcarefu}l vato mec. 1had alrcady gotten, notto be beholding to life, but one! YInregard of 
life, and for lives ſake:She ſhall alſo vntie this intelligence, and looſe this combination. And 
God graunt, ifinthe end her ſharpeneſſeſhall happen co ſurmount my ſtrength , ſhee caſt 
mee not into the other extreamitic, no'lefle vicious, no leſle badde, that is, to love. 
and defireto dic. | 
' Summunmnec metuas diem, nec optes. 
Nor feare thy lateſt doome, 
|  Norwilh itereit come. | 

T hey are two paſſions to be feared, but one hath her remedy necrerthanthe other. ©. 
therwiſe, ] have ever found that precept ceremonious, which ſo precizely appoints aman 
to ſet a good countenance, a ſetled reſolution, and diſdainefull carriage, vpon the ſufferance 
ofevills. Why doth Philoſophy, which onely on 4 es livelineſle andregardeath effeds, 
ammuze it ſcife about theſe externall apparances? Let her leave this care to Mimikes, to 
Hiſtrions,and to Rhethoricke Maiſters, who make ſo great accoumpt of our geſtures. Let 
her hardly remit this vocall litherneſle vnto evill, if it be neyther cordiall,nor ſtomacall. And. 
Ict her lend her voluntary plaints tothe kinde of ſighes, ſobbes, palpitations and palcneſſe, 
which rature hath exemptedfrom our puiſſance. Alwayes provided, the courage bewith- 
out feare, and wordes ſince diſpaire; let her be ſo contented . 1/hat matter # it if we bend our 
armes, ſo we writhe not owr thoughts? She frameth vs for our ſclves, not for others:to be, not 
coſceme. Let her appli: her ſelfeto ge our vnderſtanding,which ſhe hath vndertaken 
toinſtruf. Let her inthe pangs or fictes of the chollike, ſtill maintaine the ſoule capablets 
acknowledge hir ſelte and follow her accuſtomed courſe, reſiſting ſorrow and enduring 
oriefe, and not ſhametully to proſtrate her ſelfc at his feete 2 Mooved and chafed with the 
combate, not baſcly ſuppreſled nor faintly overthrowen : Capable of entertainementand 
other occupations, vnto acertaine Iimmite. In ſo extreame accidents,itis crucltie,torequire 
ſo compoled a warde at our hands. 1f we have « good game, it shills not, though wee have an ill 
conntenaxnce. It the body be any whit eaſed by complaining, let him doe it : 1f ſtirring or 
agitation pleaſe him, lethim turne, rowle and toſſe hunſelfe as long as he liſt : If with rai- 
ſing his voyce, orſendingit forth with more violence, hethinke his griefe any thing alayed 
or vented (as ſome Phiſirians affirme, it ſomewhat eaſeth women great with childe, andisa 
meane of eafic Or ſpeedie delivery) feare he not to doe itz or if he may but cntertaine his tor- 
ment,let him mainely cry out. Let vs not commaund our voyce to depart, but if ſhe will, let 
vsnothinder it. Fpicar doth not only pardon his wiſe man to crie- out, when hee is grie- 
yedor vexed,but perſwadeth him to it. Pmwgiles etiam gunum feriunt, in ialtands ceſtibus mie- 
miſcunt, quia profurdenda voce one corps imenduur, venitque plaga vehementior, Menwhen 
they fight with ſand-bagges or ſuch heavy Weapons, in fetching their blowe and ariving it, wil groe 
a groane withell, becauſe by ſtretching their woyce all their body is alſo ſlrayned,and the ſtroke com- 
meth with more vehemence. Weare vexed and troubled enough with the evill, without trou- 
bling and vexing our ſelves with theſe ſuperfluous rules. This I fay to excuſethoſe, who 
are ordinarily ſeene to ragein the fittes and ſtormein the aſſaults of this fickenclle: for, as 
for me, Thavehitherto paſſt it over with ſomewhat a better countenaunce, andam contentto 
groane without braying and exclaiming. And yet I trouble not my ſelfe, to mainetainethis 
exterior decency; for, I make ſmall reckoning of ſuch an advantage; In that I lend my fick- 
neſle whatit requireth : But either my paine is not ſo exceſſive, or 1 leave it with more con- 
Nancy than the vulgare forte. Tadceds I muſt confeſſe , when the ſharpe fittes or throwes 
aſſaile me,I complaine,and vex my (elf, but yet I never fall into diſpaire,as that fellow : 

rr Einlats, queſtu, gemits, fremitibus 
Reſonando multum flebiles yoces refert. 
 Withhowling, Peg. and complaint of fates, 
C 


Moſt lamentable cries he inutaces. 
| 1 feele 
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 Teele my ſelfe in the greate't heate of m fickeneſſe; and Lever found my ſelte capable 


andintune , to ſpeake, tothinke and to anſwer , as ſoundly as at any other time, butnot ſo 
conſtantly; becauſe my paine docth much trouble and diſtrat me. When I amthoughtto 
beat thelowelt, and that ſuch 3x are about me ſpareme, I often makeatriall ofmy forces, 
and propoſe them [uch diſcourles as are furtheſt from my ſtate. There isnothing impoſſi- 
bleforme, and me thinks I can doe all things vppon a ſodaine fitte, ſoit continue not long, 


Oh why have not I the gift of that dreamer; mentioned by { cero, who, dreaming,that hee 


was Cloſely embracing a yong wench; found himſclfe r:dde of the ſtonein his ſheets! Mine 
doe ſtrangely diſ-wench me. Inthe entervales or reſpites of this outragious paine,when as 
my Vreters ( through which the Vrine paſleth from the reines to the bladder ) languiſh 
without gnawing me, 1 ſodainely returne into my ordinaric forme: forſomuch as my mind 
taketh no other allarume, but the ſenſible and corporall. All which I certainely owe vne 
to the care I have had to prepare my ſelfe by _ and diſcourſe for ſuch accidents: 
laborum 

Nulla mihinova nnnc facies incpinaque ſurgit, 

Ommia precepi, atque animo mecum anteperegi. 

No new or vnexpected forme is caſt 

 Oftravels in my breſt:all I forecaſt, 

In my minde with my ſelfclI all forepaſt. 

Iam handled ſomewhat roughly fora Prentiſe, and with a violent and rude change; be« 
ingatoncinſtant falne from a very pleaſing, calme, and moſt happy copdition of lite , vnto 
themoſt dolorous, yrkeſome and painefull, that can poſſibly beimagined : For, beſides that 
in it ſelfeit i3 adiſcaſe greatly to befeared , it's beginnings or approaches are in me ſharper 
or more difficult, than it is wont to trouble others withall. The pangs and fittes thereof doe 
fo often aſlaile me, that in a manner I haveno more feeling of perfc health. Notwith- 
ſtanding I hitherto keepe my ſpirite {o ſeated, asf I can but joyne conſtancie vnto it, I find 
my (elfe to bein a much better ſtate of life, thana thouſand others , who have neither agew 
nor other infirmitie, but ſuch as for want of diſcourſe they give themſelves . Thereisacer« 
raine faſhion of ſubtile humilitie, which proceedeth of preſumption : As this : That in ma- 
ny things we acknowlcdge our ignorance , and areſo courteous to avowe,, that in Natures 
workes, there are ſome qualities and conditions,which to vs arcimperceptible,and whereof 
ourſufhiciencic cannot diſcover the meanes, nor finde outthe cauſes. By this honeſt and 
conſcientious declaration, we hope to gaine, that we ſhall alſo be belecvedin thoſe, we ſhall 
lay tovnderſtand . Wee neede not goe to cull out myracles, and chuſe {trange difficulties: 
meſeemeth, that amongſt thoſe things we ordinarily ſee, there areſuch incomprehenſible 
rarities, as they exceede all difficultic of myracks. What monſters it,that this teare or drop of 
ſeede,whereof we are ingendred brings with it;and init the impreſlions,not only of the cor- 
| porallforme, but even of the very thoughts and inclinations of our fathers ? Where dooth 
this droppe of water containe or lodge this infinite number of formes? And how beare they 
theſe reſemblances, of ſoraſh, and vnruly aprogreſſe , that the childes childe ſhall be an- 
fverable to his grandfather, and the nephew to his vnckle? Inthetamily of Lepids the Ro- 
man, there have beenethree, not ſucceſſively, but by intervalles, that were borne with one 
lame eye covered with a cartilage or griſtle. There wasa race in Thebes, which fromtheir 
mothers wombe, barethe forme of þ, veg or yron ofa launcez and ſuch as had it not, were 
Judged as miſ-begottenand deemed vnlawfull. Ariſtotle reporteth of a certaine Nation,with 
whome all women were common, where children were allotted their fathers, only by their 
reſemblances. It may be ſuppoſed, that I am indebted to my father for this ſtonie qualitie; 
for he died exceedingly tormented witha great ſtone in his bladder. He never felt himlclfe 
troubled with the diſcaſe , but atthe age of fixtie ſeaven yeares : before which time hee had 
never felt any likehhoode or motion oh , nor in his reines, norin his fides, nor elſewhere : 
and vntill then had lived in very proſperous health,and little ſubje&t to infirmities, and con- 
tinued ſeven yearcs and more with that diſeaſe, training a very dolorous lives-end. I was 
borne five and ewenty yeares before his fickneſle, and during the courſe ofhis healthy ſtate, 
his third child. Where was al this while the propenſion or inchnation to this defeR, hatched? 
And when he was ſo farre from ſucha diſcaſe, that light part of his ſubſtance wherewith 
he compoſed me, how could it for hir part, beareſo great an impreſſion ofit? And how ſo 
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cloſely covered, that fortie yeares after, T have begunneto have afecling ofit? And hiche:.. 
coalone, among ſo many brethren and ſiſters, and all ofone mother. Hethat ſhall reſolye 
me of this progreſle, I will believe him as many other miracles as he ſhall pleaſe to tell mee: 
alwayes provided (as commonly they doe) heegoe not about to pay me, with a dodrine 
much moredifficult and fantaſticall, then is the thing it ſelfe (let Philitians ſomewhat excule 
my hbertie: for by the ſame infuſion and fatall infanuation, I have received the hate and 
conterypt of their doRtrine.) The Antipathic, which is betweene me and their arte, is tome 
hereditarie. My father lived three ſcore and fouretcene yeares : My grandfather three 
ſcore and ninez my great grandfather very necre foure ſcore , and never taſted or tooke an 
kinde of Phificke. And whatſocyer was not in ordinary vſe amongſt them, was deemed \ 
drug. Phiſicke s grounded vpon experience aud examples : So 1s mine opinion, Is not this a 
manifeſt kinde of experience and very advantageous? I know not whether in all their revi. 
ſters, they areable to finde methree more, borne, bred, brought vp, and deceaſed, vnder 
one roofe, in one ſame chimnic , that by their owne direRion and regiment have livedſo 
long. Wherein they mult needes grant me, that if it benot reaſon, atleaſt it is Fortune that 
1s on my ſide. Whereas among Phuſitions fortune is of more conſequence, thenreaſon. 
Lowe-brought,and weake as I am now, letthem nottake me at an advantage, norlct them 
not threaten we : for that were Saperchierie. And to ſay truth , Thave by my familiar ex- 
amples gained enough vpon them although they would take hold and ſtay there. Humane 
things have notſo much conſtancie : It is now two hundred yeares; wanting but eighteene, 
that this Eſſay contiqueth with vs : For, the firſt was borne in the yeare ofour Lord one: 
thouſand foure hundred and two. Some reaſon there is why this experience ſhould now be- 
g1nne to faile vs. Let them not vpbraide me with thoſe infirmtzes, which now have ſeazed 
vpon me: Is it notkufficient to have livedſeaven and fortie yearesin good andpereRhealth 
for my part? Suppoſeit be the end of wy carriere, yetit is ofthe longeſt. Mine anceſtors 
by ſome ſecret inſtin& and naturall inclination have ever loathed all maner of Phiſicke: for 

the very ſight of drugs made my father to abhorre them. The Lord of Gaviac, minevnclle 
by the fathers ſide, a man of the church, ſickiſh even from his birth, and who notwichftan- 
ding made his weake life to hold out vntill ſixrie ſeaven yeares; falling once into a dangerous 
and vehement continuall feaver, it was by the Phiſitions concluded, that vnleſſe he would 
aide himſclfe (for they often terme that aide, which indeedeis impeachment) hee was buta 
dead man. The good ſoule, afrighted as he was, at that horrible ſentence , anſweredthus, 
why thenTam adead man: But ſhortiy after God made their prognoſtications to proove 
vaine. The Lord of B»ſagwer laſt ofthe brethren (for they were foure) and by muchthe 
laſt, healoneſubmitted himſelfe to that arte, as I imagine by reaſon of the frequence hehad 
in ether Sciences for he was a Counſellor in the Court Parhament, which proſpered ſoill 
with him, that though he werein ſhew ofa very ſtrong complexion, hee dicd long before 
the others, except one, the Lord of Saint Michael, It may well be,I have received ofthem 
that naturall diſpathie voto Phiſicke. Yet if there had becne no other conſideration but 
this, I would have endevoured to force it . For, all theſe conditions , which without rea- 
ſon are borne in vs, are vicious. Itis a kinde of maladic a man muſt fightwithall. Tr maybe 
Thad ſuchapropenſion, but I have ſettled and ſtrenzthned the ſame by diſcourſes, which 
in me have A By ic the opinion I haveofit. For, I have alſo the conſideration toretulc 
Phiſicke by reaſon of the ſharpeneſle of it's taſte. It would not eafily agree with wy hu- 
| mour, who thinke health worthie to be purchaſed, with the price of all canthers and inciſions, - 
how painefull ſoever. And following Epicurns, mee ſeemeth that all maner of voluptnon/nefſe 
ſhould be avoided, if greater griefes follow them: And griefes to be ſought after, that have grea- 
ter voluptuouſneſle enſuing them. Health .s a very. precious jewell, and the onely thing, 
that in purſuite of it deſeryeth ,a wan ſhould not onely employ, time, labour, ſweateand 
goods, but allo life to get itz foraſmuch as withoutit, life becommeth injurio»s vnto vs. Vo- 
luptuouſneſle, Scienceand vertue, without it tarniſh and vaniſh away. And to the moſt 
conſtant and exaQt diſcourſes, that Philoſophie will imprint in our mindes to the contrarie, 
wee neede not oppoſe any thing againſt it but the image of P/aro, being viſited with the 
falling ficken:ſſc, or an Apoplexiez and in this preſuppohttion chalenge him to callthe ri- 
cheſt faculties of his minde to helpe him. 6 B2c 


All meancs that may bring vs vnto health, can notbe eſteemedof mee cither Hope = 
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deare. But I haveſomeother apparances;which ſtrangely make me todiſtruſt all this ware. 
] doe not ſay but there may beſomearte of it: Itis certaine, that amongſt ſo many of Na. 
tures workes, there are ſome things proper for the preſervation of our health. I knowe there 
arc ſome fimples, which in operation are moiſt,and ſome drie : My ſelfe have found by ex- 
perience , that radiſh-roo tes are windie, and ſenie-leaves breede looſenefle in the belly, I 
have the knowledge of diverſeſuch experiments, as I knowe that Mutton nouriſheth, and 
Wine warmeth me. And Solon was wont to ſay that eating was as allother Drueyges are, a me- 
dicine agamſt the diſeaſe of hunger. I diſallow not the vſe we drawefromthe world, nor doubt 
| Tof Natures power and fruitefulneſle, and of her application to our neede. I ſee, that the 
Pickrell-fiſh, and the Swallowes live well by herlawes. I ercatly diſtruſt the inventions of 
our wit, of our arte. andof our Science: in fayour of which we have forſaken Nature,and a- 
bandoned her rules z wherein we can neither obſerve limitation,nor keepe moderation. As. 
wee terme Iuſtice , the compoſition of the firſt lawes that come vnto our handes, and their 
praQtiſe and diſpenſation very often moſt wicked and vnconvenient. And as thoſe which 
mocke and condemneit, intend nevertheleſſe to wrong thisnoble vertue; but onely to con- 
demnethe abuſe and profanation offo ſacred a title : So likewiſe in Phyſicke, I knowe her 
glorious name, her propoſition, and herpromiſe, ſo profitable to mankinde : but whatit 
deſſeigneth amongſt vs, I neither honour norreſpeR. Firſt, experience makes mefeare it, 
for of all I knowe, 1 ſee no kinde of men ſo ſoone ſiche, nor ſo late cured,as thoſe who are under the 
inri/aition of Phyſicke. T heir very health is diſtempered and corrupted by the conſtraint of | 
their preſcriptions. Phyſitions are-not contented to have the governement over Sickneſle, 
but they make Health to be ficke;leſt a man ſhould at any timeeſcape their authoritie . Of 
aconſtant and perfe& health, doe they not frame an argument of ſome future daungerous 
ſickeneſſe? I have often beeneſicke, and without any their help, I have found my ſickneſ.. | 
ſes (though I never medled with the bitterneſle of their preſcriptions)as eaſie to be tolcrated, 
and as ſhort, as any wans elſe, and yet I have felt diverſe. My health is free and ſound, with- 
out any rules or diſcipline, except of mine owne cuſtome and pleaſure. I find no difference 
in places, all are alike to me to dwell in, for being ficke, I needeno other commodities,then 
thoſe I muſt have when I am in health. I am nothing paſſionated,though I be without Phi- 
fition, without Apothecary, or without phiſicall help; whereat I ſee ſome as much troubled 
in minde, as they are with their diſeaſe. What? IG the beſt Phyfition of them all make ws per- 
ceive any happineſſe or continuance in his life , as may witneſſe ſome manifeſt effeft of his hill and 
learning? Thereis no Nation, but hath continued many ages without phylicke : yea the | 
firſt ages, which is as much to ſay, the beſt and moſt happy : and the tenth part ofthe world 
* hathas yet no vſe of it. Infinite Nations knowe it not; wherethey live both more healthic 
and much longer then we doe : yea and among(t vs, the common ſortlive happily without 
it. The Romanes had beene fixe hundred yeares before ever they receivedit : by meancs 
or interpoſition of Catethe Cenſor , they baniſhtit their Cittie , who declared how eaſily 
man might live without it, having lived himſelfe foure ſcore and five yeers,and his wife vntill 
ſhe was extreamly old,not without Phifacke, but indeede without any Phiſation : For,whar- 
ſeever is by experience found healthie for our body and health, may be termed phyſicke. Heenter- 
tained (as Plutarke ſaith) his familic in health, by the vſe (as farreas I remember) of Hares 
milke : As the Arcadians (ſaith Plime) cure all malladies with Cowes milke. And the Lybi. 
ans (ſaith Herodotws) doe generally enjoy a perfect health, by obſerving this cuſtome,which 
Is, ſo ſoone as their children are about foure yeeres olde, to cauterize and ſeare the veines of 
their head and temple, whereby they make a way for allrheumes and deflution. And the. 
countrie-people where I dwell, vic nothing againſt all diſeaſes , but ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
wine they can get, with ſtore of ſaffron and ſpice init; and all with one like fortune . And 
toſay true, of all this diverlitic of rules, and confuſion of preſcriptions, what other end or cf- 
fe workes it, but to evacuate the belly? which a thouſand home-fimples will doe as well. 
And Iknowenot whether itbe as profitable ( as they ſay ) and whether ournaturerequire 
the reſidence of her excrements , vntill a certaine meaſure, as wine doth his lees for his pre- 
ſervation. You ſee often men very healthy, by ſomeſtrange accidents to fall into violent vo- 
mites,and fluxes, and voyd great ſtore ofexcrements, without any przcedent neede,or ſuc- 
cceding benefite : yea with ſome empairing and prejudice. I learnt of P/aronotlong lince, 
that of chree motions, which belong to vs, the laſt and _ is that of purgations , and that 
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no man, except he beafoole, ought to vndertakeitz vnleſſeit bein great extreamitie. The 
evillis troubled & ſtirred vp by contrary oppofitions. Itis the forme of life, that gently muſt 
diminiſh, conſume and bring it to an end. Since the violent twinges of the drug and ma- 
Ladie areeverto ourloſle : ſince the quarrell is clearedin vs, and thedrug a trufileſſe helpez 
by it's owne nature an encmic toour health, and but by trouble hathno acceſſe in our ſtate, 
Let's give them leaveto goon. 7 hat erder which provueth for Fleas and Moles doth allo pro- 
wide for men who have the ſame « tence to ſuffer themſelves to be governed that Fleas and Miele 
have. We may fairely cry bo- -boe; it may well make vs hoarſe, but it will nothing ad. 
vaunce it. Itis a prowd and impetuous order. Our feare and our deſpaire, inliew of envi. 
ring the ſame vntoit, doth diſtaſte and delay it of our helpe : he oweth his courſe to evill, a 
well as to ſickeneſſe. To ſuffer himſelfe to be corruptedin favour of one, to the Prejudice 
of the others rights, he will not doe it; ſo ſhould they fallinto diſorder. Let vs eoc oninthe 
name of God; let vs follow; Heleadeth-on ſuch asfoliow him : thoſe that follow him not, 
he halech-on, both with their rage and phiſicke togither. Cauſe apurgationto be prepared = 
for your braine 3 it will be better employed vnto it, then to your ſtomacke . A Lacedemo. ' 

- Nianbeing asked, what had made him live ſo long in health, anſwered, The ignorance of phy. 
fiche. And Adrian the Emperour, as he was dying, ceaſed not to crie out, that the nembey of 
Phyſitions had killed him. Abad Wreſtler became a Phyſition . Courage ſaide Diogenes to - 
him, thou haſt reaſon to do ſo, for now ſhalt thou help to put theminto the ground, who have here« 

. tofore ajded to lay thee onit. But according te Nicocles, they have this happe, That the Sumne 
doth manifeſt their ſucceſſe, and the earth doth cover their fawtt. And beſides, they have ave- _ 
ry advantageous faſhion among themſelves, to make vſo'ofall maner of events; for,what- 
ſoever cither Fortune or Nature, or any other ſftrangecauſe (whereof thenumber is infinit) 
produceth in vs, or good or healthfull, it is the priviledge of Phyſicke to aſcribeit vnto here 
ſelfe. All the fortunate ſucceſſes that come to the patient, which is vader their goverament, 
it is farre from phyſicke he hath them. The occaftons that have cured me, and which heale 

athouſand others, who never ſend or call for phyſitionsto help them , they vſurpe themin 
their ſubje&s, And touching ill accidents, cither they viterly diſavow them, in imputing the 
blame of them to thepatient, by ſome vainereaſons , whereof they never miſſe to findea 
oreat number ; as hclay with his armes out of the bed, he hath heard the noyſe ofa coach 
wrhedarum tranſins arto | 

Vicorum mflexa. 

Coaches could hardly paſſe, 

The lane ſo crooked was, 

His Window was left open all night; He hath lainevppon theleft fide, or troubledhis 
head with ſome heavie thought. In ſome, a word, a dreame, or alooke, is of them deemed 
a ſufficient excuſe, tofree themſelves from all:mputation : Or if they pleaſe, they will alfo 
make vſc of thisempairing, and thereby make vp their buſineſſez and as a meane which can 
never faile them, when by their applications the diſcaſe is growne deſperate, to pay vs 
with the aſſurance, thatiftheir remedies had not beene, it would have beene much wootſe. 
He, whombutfrom acolde they have broughtto a Cotidian Ague, without them ſhould 
Havehad a continuall feaver. They muft needes thrive in their buſmeſſe, ſmce all ills redowndto 
their profit. Truely they have reaſonto require of the pacient an application of favourable 
confidencein them which mult n<ceſ[arily be in good earneſt, and ycelding to apply it{clfe 
vnto imaginations, over-hardly to be believed. P/ato faid very well, andto the purpole,that 
freely to he belonged onely to Phiſicions , fince our health dependeth on their yanitic and falle- 
hood of promiſes. «/£/ope an Authour of exceeding rare excellence, and whoſe graces few 
diſcover, is very pleaſant in repreſenting this kinde of tyrannicall authoritic vnto vs, which 
they viurpe vpon poore ſoules, weakened by fickeneſſe, and over-whelmed through feare3 
for he reporteth , howaficke man being demaunded by his Phiſition, what operation he 
felt by the Phifike he had given him. Lhave ſwcate much, anſivered he; that is good, repli* 
edthe Phiſition. Another time he asked him againe how he had done ſince; I have hada 
great colde and quivered much, ſaid he: that is very well, queth the Phiſition againe. The 

- - third time he demaunded ofhim, how he felt himſeife? He anſwered, I (well and pufte-vP 
asit were with the dropfie ; That's not amiſle, ſaide the Phiſitien. A familiar friendothis. 
commung afterward to vifate hiw, and to know how he did? Vercly (faid hee) my bens . 
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diewith being too too well. There was amore equall Law in «£gypr, by which for the firſt 
three dayes the Phifation rooke the pacient in hand, vppon the pacientsperrill and fortunes 
butthc three dayes expired, it wasat his owne. For, pat rex/onu there , that FEſculapius 
their Patrone mut have beene ftrucken with Thunder , forſomnch a hee recovered Hippaken 
from death to life? | | | 

Nam pater omnipotens aliquem indignata ab umbruy, 
_ CHMortaleminfernts, adlumina ſurgere vite. 
Ipſe repertorem medicine talts, & artis 
Fulmine Phabigenam ſtygias detruſic ad undu. 
Tove (corning that from ſhades infernall night, 
A mortall man ſhould riſe to lifes new light 
eApoliors ſonne to hell he thunder-threw, 
Who ſuch an arte found out, fuch med'cine knew. 
and hu followers muſt be abſolved, that ſen1ſo many ſoules from hfe rodeath? A Phiſitian boa- 
ſted vnto Nicoclesthat his Arte was of exceeding great authoritie, It is true{quoth Nicocles ) 
for, it may kill ſo many people without feare of puniſhment by Law. As for thereſt, had [ 
beene of their counſel, I would ſurely have made my diſcipline more ſacred and myſterious. 
They had begunne very well, but the end hath not anſwered the beginning. Itwas a good 
eround, to have made Gods and Demons Authors of their Science, to have afſumed ape- 
culiarlanguage and writing to themſelves. Howbeit Philoſophic ſuppolcth ict be folly to 
perſwade a man to his profit, by wayes not vnderſtood : Us þs quis medicrss imperer ut ſumat: 
es if a Phyſition ſhould bid a men take. 

Terrigenam, herbigradam, domiportam, ſanguine Caſſam. 

One carth-borae, goe- by-graſle, houſc-bearing, ſlimilie-bloodleſle. 

It wasa good rulein their arte, and which accompanieth all fanaticall, vaine, and ſauper- 
naturall arts,that che pacients beliefe muſt by good hope and aſſurance preoceupate their effeft and 
ation. Which rule they holdeſo farre forth, that the moſt ignorantand bungling horſe- 

leachis fitter fora man that hath confidence in him, than theskilfulleſt and learnedit Phy- 
ſition. The verie choyce of moſt of their Drugges, isſomewhat myſterious and divine.Tbe 
left foote of a Tortoyze; The ſtale of a Lizar& The dongue of an Elephant;The lrver of a Mole; 
Blood drawne from under the right wing of awhite Pigeon; And for vs who are troubled with 
the ſtone-chollike (ſo diſdainfully x they our miſery) Some Rattes pounded to ſmall pow- 
&r, and ſuch other fooliſh traſh, which rather ſeemeto be magike-ſpells or charmes , than 
effeAs of any (olide ſcience. Tomitte to ſpeake of The odde number of t heir pulles;, The deſti- 
nations of certaine dayes and feaſftes of the yeere ; The deftinttion of bogres to gather the ſimples of 
their mgredientsy, eAnd the ſame rewbarbatrve and ſeverel-grave locke of theires, and of their 
port and counteneunce; Which Plime himſelfe mocketh at. But, as I was about co ſay, they 
havefailed, forſomuch as they have not added this totheir faire beginning, to makethar af- 
ſemblies morereligious, and their conſultations more ſecret. No profaneiman ſhould have 
acceſſe vnto them, no morethan to the ſecret ceremonies of. /£/cu/apire. By which meanes 
itcommeth to paſſe,that their irreſolution, the weakeneſle of their Arguments, divinations 
and grounds, the ſharpeneſle of their conteſtations full of hatred, of jealouſic and particu- 
lar conſiderations, being apparant to all men; a man muſt needes be ſtarke blinde, if hewho 
fallethinto their handes, ſee not himlclfe greatly endangered. Whoever ſaw Phiſition uſe bus 
fellowes receipt, without diminiſhing or adding ſomewhat uno u? Whereby they greatly betraic 
their Art; And makeys perceive, they ratherreſpe&their reputation, and conſequently 
their profit, than the well-fare or intereſt of their pacients. He is the wiſeſt amongelt their 
Doors, who hath long ſince preſcribed them,that one alone ſhould meddle to cureaficke 
man; for, ifitproſpernot withhim, and he doe.no good, the reproach willnot be greatto 
the Arte of Phiſicke, through the fault of one man alone; and on the other fide, if thrive 
well with him, the Gloric ſhalbe the greater. Whereas if they be manic, everic hand-while 
they diſcover their myſterie, becauſe They oftner bappen to doe ill chan well. T hey ſhould have 
beenecontent with the perpetuall diſ-agreeing, which is ever found in the opinions of the 
prncipall Maiſters and chiefe Authors of their Science, knowen but by ſuch as areconver- 
ſantin Bookes, without making apparant ſhew ofthe controverſics , and inconſtancies of 
their judgement , whichthey foſter and continuc amongeſt themſclyes, Will wee have an 
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example of the ancient debate of Phylicke ? Hierophitn placeth the origmall cauſe orc, 

neſſe mthe humours : Erafſftratme, 996 blood of the Arteries : - RT = inopu 
viſible Atomes that paſſe into a roo : eAlcmeon,m theabundanceor defett of corp... 
rall forces : Dioctes, inthe inequalitie ofthe bodics elements, and inthequaliic of the aire 
we breathe : Strato, in theabundance, cruditic and corruption of the nouriſhment bh 
rake: Hipocrates doth placeitin theſpirits. Thercis a friend of theirs, whom they know bet. 
ter than I, who to this purpoſe crieth out;that che moſt important ſcience in vic an 
(as that which kath charge of our health and preſervation) is by ill hap,the moſt vncertaine 
the moſt confuſed, and moſt agitated with infinite changes. There 1s no oreat danger to 
miſtakethe height of the Sunne;or miſſe-reckon the fraftion of ſome Aſtronomical ſip91.. 
cation; but herein, wheron our being and chiefe free-hold doth wholy depend, itis no wiſe. 
dome, to abandon our ſelves to the mercy of theagitation of ſa manifold contrarie winds, 
Beforethe Pclopeneſian warre, there was no great newes of this ſcience. Hipocrates brought 
it into credite. Whatlſoever he eſtabliſhed, (bryſppme overthrewe. Aﬀerward Eraſitraru 
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cr thele, 
ſtartvp the Emperikes, who concerning the managing of this Arte, tooke anew a 


together different from thoſe ancientfathers. And when their crednte began to grow ſtale; 
Heerophilus brought another kinde of Phiſike into vie, which e{/cipiades when his turne 
came impugned, and inthe end ſubyerted. Then came the opinions of Themi/en tobein 
oreat authoritie, than thoſe of Ia, and afterward thoſe of Vexins Valens, a famous Phi. 
fition, by reaſon of the acquaintance he had with CMeſſahne. During the time of Nero, the 
ſoveraintic of Phiſike fell tothe handes of Theſſa/ws, who aboliſhed and condemned what. 


 ſoever had beene held of it before his time. T his mans Dorine was afterward wholy over- 
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throwne by Crinas of Marſeille, who ancw revived and framed, that ll men ſhould gi- 
ret andrule medicinable operations to the Ephemerides and motions of the {tarres , toeate, 
to drinke, to ſleepe at what houreit ſhould pleaſe Lama and Hercnrie. His authority was 
ſoon: after ſupplanted by Charmm; a Phiſition of the ſame Towne of Harſ/cilles, whonot 
onely impugncd ancient Philicke , but alſo the vſe of warme and publike bathes, which had 
becne accuſtomed ſo many ages before. He cauſed men to be bathed in cold Water y vea, 
wereitin the deepe of Winter he plunged and dived fickemen into the running ſtreame of 
Rivers. Vntill Plmes timeno Raman had ever dained toexcrciſe the Arte of Phiſike, but 
was ever vſed by Strangers and Grzcians, as atthis daie itis vſed in France by Latinizers. 
For, as a famous Phiſitionſaith, we do not cafihic admit and allow that phiſike, which wee 
vnderſtand , nor thoſe Drugs we gather our ſelves. Ifthoſe Nations from whom we have 
the Wood Guaicwn,the Se//apareille, and the Wood De/guine , have any Phiſition amongſt 
them, how much thinke we bby the ſame commendation of the ſtrangeneſle, rarcneſle.and 
dearth, they will rejoyce at our coleworts and parſley? For , who dareth contemne things 
ſought and fetcht ſo far-off, with the hazard of fo long and dangerous a pcregrination?ſince 
theſe auncient mutations otphiſacke, there have beene infinite others, that have continucd 
ynto our dayes, and molt often entire and vniverſall mutations; as are thoſe which Paracei- 
ſus,Fioravants & Argenterius:have produced : for (as itis told me)they doe not only change 
areceipt, but alſo the whole contexture and policie of phiſikes whole bodie, accuſing ſuch 
as hitherto have made profeſſion thereof, of ignorance and coſinage. Now I leaveto your 
imagination, in what plight the peore pacient findeth himſelfe. It we could but be aſſured, 

elves,their phiſike would doe vs no harme, although not profitvs; 
It were areaſonable compoſition, for a man to batard bimſcife to get ſome good, (0 hee endangered 
wot him{elfe to looſe by it. e/E/ope reporteth this Storiez that one who had bought a Moorc- 
ſlave, ſuppoſing his blacke hew had come vnto him by ſome ſtrange accident, or ill vlageof 
his former Maſter, with great diligence cauſed himto be medicined with divers bathes and 
ſundry potions : Itfortunedthe Moore did no whit mend or change his ſwarthic compie- 
x10n, but loſt his former health. How often commerh it to paſſe, avd bow many times ſee we phi- 
fitzons charge one another with their pacients death. T remember a popular ficke neſſe, which 
ſome yeates ſince, greatly troubled the Townes about me, very mortall and dangerous the 
rage whereof being ovapaſt, which had carried away an infinitenumber of perions : One 
ofthe moſt famous phifitions in all the country,publiſhed a booke, concerning th:t diſcalc, 
wherein he adviſcth himſelfe, that they had done amiſle to vie phlebotonue, and as 
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ix had becne one ofthe princpall cauſes of ſo great an inconvenience. Moreover, their Au- 
thors holde, that rhere is no kende of Phyſicke, but hath ſome hurtful parte init , And if thoſe 
that fit our turne, doe in ſome fort harme vs; what muſt thoſe doc, which are givenvs tono 
purpoſe, and out of ſeaſon? As for me, if nothing elſe belonged thereunto,T deeme it a mat-_ 
ter very dangerous, and of great prejudice for him who loaths thetaſte, or abhorres the ſel 
of a'potion, to ſwallow it at ſo vnconvenient houres, and ſo much againſt his heart. And 
 thinke it much diſtempereth a ſicke man, namely in a ſeaſon he hath ſo much neede of reſts 
Befides, conſider but the occaſions,on which they ordinarily ground the cauſe ofour ficke- 
 nefles; they are ſolight and delicate, as thenceT argue, That avery ſmall error in compound. 
ing of their Drug ger, may occaſions much detriment; Now if the miſtakingina Phyſition be 
dangerous, it is very ill for vs: forit is hard, ifhe fall not often into it. He hath neede of 
partes, dever's conſiderations end ſeverall circumſtances to proportion bis deſſeione inſtly . He onght 
to know the ſicke mans complexion, h1s temper, his humors, his inclnations his ations, hu thoughts 
and hu imaginations. He muſt be aſſured of externall circumſtances, of the vature of the placezthe 
condition of the are ; the qualitie of the weather, the ſtuation of the Planets, and their inflaences. 
In fickenefſe, he onght to be acquainted with the caſes, with the ſipnes, with the affeflions and cri- 
 ficall dayes : In drupges be ſhould underſtand their weight, their vertne aud their operation , the 
country, the figure, the age, the difÞenſation. In all theſe partes, hee muſt knowe how to pro- 
portion and referre them one vnto another ; thereby to beget a perfe Symmetric, or due 
proportion of cach parte : wherein if he miſle never fo little, or if amongſt ſo many wheeles 
and feyerall motions, the leaſt be out of tune or temperzitis enough to marreall. 
God knowes how hard theknowledge of moſt of theſe parts is : As for example, how 
ſhall he finde out the proper {1gne of the diſeaſe, every maladic being capable of an infinite 
number of ſignes; How many debates , doubtsand ern have they amongſt 
themſelves about the interpretations of Vrine? Otherwiſe whence ſhould that continuall 
altercation come we ſec amongſt them, about the knowledge of the diſeaſe? How ſhould 
weexculcthis fault, wherein they fall ſo often, to take a Martre for a Foxc? Inthoſe diſcaſcs 
I havehad (fo they admitted any difficultic)I could never yet finde three agrecing in one 0+ 
pinion. Tmore willingly note examples that concerne my ſelfe. A Gentleman in Paris was 
not long ſince cut off the ſtone by the appointment of Phiſitions, in whoſe bladder they 
found no more ſtone, then in his hand : Where alſo a Biſhop,who was my very good friend, 
had by his Phiſitions beene carneſtly ſolicited to be cut; and my felfe, becauſe they were of 
his counſell, ypon their words, aided to perſwade him to itz who being deceaſed andopned, 
it was found, he had no infirmitie but in his reines. They are leſſeexcuſablein this diſeaſe, 
forſomuch as it is in ſome fort palpable. Whercby I judge the arte of Chirurgery much more 
certainez For, itſceth and handlcth whatit doth; and therein is leſle conjeure and divina- 
nation. Whereas Phiſitions have no ſpecrlums matrics,to diſcover our braine,our lungs and 
our liver vnto them. The very promiſes of phiſicke are incredible. For, being to provide for 
divers and contrary accidents, which often trouble vs together, andwith a kinde of neceſ[a- 
rie relation one ynto another; as the heate of the liver, andthe cold of the ſtomake, they wil 
perſwade vs, that with their ingredients, this one ſhall warme cheſtomake, and this other 
coole the liverz the one hath charge to goe direAly to thereynes, yea even to the bladder, 
without enſtalling his operation any where elſe, and by reaſon of 1t's ſecret proprietie; kee- 
ping his force and vertue, all thatlong way, and fo full of ſtops or lets, vntill  cometa the 
place, to whoſe ſervice it is deſtinated. Another ſhall drie the braine, and another moiſten 
8; a Ofall this hotch-pot having compoſed a mixture or potion, it not a kind of r4- 
ving, to hope their ſeverall vertues ſhall devide and ſeperate themſelye: from ont ſuch a confuſion or 
commixtwre, to rune to ſo diverſe charges? 1 ſhould greatly feare they would looſe orchange 
their tickets and trouble their quarters. And who can imagine, that in this liquide 2# og 
fon, theſe faculties be not corrupted , confounded and alter one an other? What? that the 
execution of this ordonance depends from another officer, to whole truſt :nd mercie wee 
muſt once more forſake ourlives? As we have doublet and hoſemakers to make our clothes, 
and are ſo much the better fitted, in as much ascach medlethwith his owne trade, and ſuch 
have their occupation more ſtriftly limitted,then a Tailer that will make all. And asfor our 
neceſlary foode, ſome of our great Lords, for their more commoduitic and caſe haveſeverall 
Cookes, as ſomeonly to Jeſſe boyled mcates, and ſome to roſte, others to bake, whereas 
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ifone cooke alone would ſupply all three ingenerall, he could neyer doeitfo exaQtly. In 
like ſort for the curing of all di{caſcs, the Ss / ay: had reaſon co rejeRthis general my. 
ſerie of Phifitions, and co ſunder this profeſſion for every maladie, allotting each + 
the body his diſtin workeman. For, every particular parte was thereby more proper! 
attended, and lefſe confuſedly governed, and forfomuch as they regarded but the ſame 5 
cially, Our Phiſitions neverremember, that he who willprovide for all, provideth for nothiny; 
and that thetotall and ſummarie policic of this little world, is vnto them indigeſtible. Whilſt 
they feared to ſtop the courſe of a bloodie flux, becauſe he ſhould not fall intoan ague,they 
killed me afriend of mine, who was more worth then all therable of themy yea were they x 
many more. They ballance their divinations of futurethings, with preſent evills, and be. 
cauſe they will not cure the braine in preindice of the ſtomake , they offend the flomake and empaire 
the braine, and all by their ſeditions and tummltwaryarugs. Concerning the vyarietie and weak. 
neſſe of thereaſons of this arte, itis more apparant then inany other arte. Thingsſoluble 
and openingare good for a man troubled with the collike, becauſe opening the paſſages, 
and dilating them, they adreflethisflymie matter, whereof the gravelt and ſtone is inven. 
dred, and ſo convay downeward whatſoever beginneth to harden and petrificin the reynes; 
the matter engendring gravell, which by reaſon of the propenſions they have with it, doe ea-. 
fily ſeize on the ſame. They muſt theh by ron rene ſtay great ſtore of that which is 
convaied vnto them. Moreover, if by chance it fortune to'mecte with a body, ſomewhar: 
more groſethen it ought to be, to paſle allthoſe ſtraite turnings, whichto expelltheſame 
they muſt glidethroughz that body being mooved by thoſe ſoluble things, and caſt in thoſe 
ftraite chanells, and comming to ſtop them, it will doubtleſle haſten a certaine and moſt do- 
lorous death. They have alike conſtancy about the counlells they give vs, touching there. 
giment of ourhfe. Itis good to make water oftenz for by experience we ſee, that permit- 
ting the ſameidlely to lie till, wee give it leaſure to diſcharge it ſelfe of her lecs and excre- 
ments, which may ſerve to breede the ſtone in the bladder : It is good to make water but 
ſeldome,for the weightie dregs it drawes with it , are not eafily carried away, exceptby vi- 
olence; as by experiencs is ſeene ina torrent that runneth very ſwift, which ſweepeth and 
cleanſcththe place through which he paſleth, much more then doth'aſlow-glding ſtreame, 
Likewiſcitis good to have often copulation with women; for that openeth the paſſages, 
and conyayeth the gravell away : It is alſo hurttul; for it heateth, wearieth, and weakeneth 
the reines. Itis good for oneto bathe himſclife m warme water ; forſomuch as thatlooſeth 
and moiſteneth the places where the gravell and ſtone hurketh : It is alſo bad; becauſe this 
application of externall heate, helpeth thereines todecott, to harden and petrifie the mat- 
cer diſpoſed vnto it. To ſuch as are at the bathes , itis more hea!thfull to eate but little at 
night, that the water they are to drinke the next morning, findingthe ſtomake empty, and 
without any ob(tacle, it may worke the greater operation : onthe other ſide, it is better to 
cate butalictle at dinner, leſt aman might hinder the operation of the water, which is not 
yet perfe&t, and not to charge the {tomakeſo ſodainely, by this other travell, and cave the 
office of digeſting vmto the night, which can better doe icthen the day ; the body and ſpint 
being then in continuall motion and ation. Loe here how they in all their diſcourſes jugle, 
dally, and trifle at our charge, and are never able to bring me a propoſition, but I can pre- 
ſently frame another to the contrary, of like force and conſequence. Letthem thenno lon- 
ger raile againſtthoſe who inany ſickeneſle, ſuffer themſelves gently to be direed by their . 
owne appetite, and by the counſcll ofnature;and who remitthemſclves to common fortyne. 
I have by occaſion of my travells ſcene almoſt all the famous Bathes of Chriſtendome, and 
ſome yeares fince have begunne to vſe them: For , in generall I deemebathing to bevery 
ood and healthy, and I am perſwaded, wee incurre no {mall incommodities inour health, 
y having neglefted and loſt this cuſtome., whichin former times was generally obſerved 
—_ amoneſt all nations, and'is yet with diverſe atthis time to waſh their bodies eve- 
ry day : And Icannot imagine but thatwe aretmuch the worſe with keeping ovr bodies all 
over-cruſted,and out pores ſtopt with greaſe and filth. And touching the drinking of them, 
fortunc hath firſt madeit to agree very well with my taſte : Secondly it is naturall and (1m- 
ple; and though vaine, nothing dangerous : whereof this infinitie of people of allſorts and 
complexions, and of all nations that come to them , doeth warrantme. And although 
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{omewhatcuriouſly examined the matter, I finde all the reports of ſuch operations, whi 
inſuch places are reported, and of many believed, to be Eand Cons Io e or. 
world decerve it ſelfe, namely in things is deſireth , or faine would have come to paſſe. YethaveT 
ſcene but few or none at all, whom theſe waters have made worſe; and no man can without 
malice denie, but that they ſtirre vp a mans appetite, facilitate digeſtion , and excepta man 
ooeto them overweake and faint (which I would, have none doe) they will addea kinde of 
new marth vnto him. They have not the powerto raiſe men from deſperate diſeaſes. They 
may ſtay ſome light accident, or Ppcvac c threates of ſome alteration . Wholoever gO- 
«thto them, andrefolvethnot to be merry , that ſo hee may enjoy the pleaſure of the good 
company reſorts to them, and of the pleaſant walkes orexerciſes, which the beauty of thoſe - 
places, where bathesare commonly ſeated, doth affoord and delight men withall; he with- 
out doubt looſeth the better part and moſt aſſuredof their effet. And therefore have I hi- 
therto choſen to {tay my (elfe and make vie of thoſe, where I found the pleaſure of the ſcitu= 
ation moſt delightſome, moſt conveniencie of lodging, of viftualls and companie, as arein 
France the baths of Bameres, thoſe of Plombieres , on the frontiers of Germane and Lorain 
thoſe of Baden in Switzerlanaz thoſe of Luccain Taſcanie ; and eſpecially thoſe of Della vidlay 
which I have vſed molt often and at diverſe ſeaſons of theyeare. Every nation hath ſome 
particular opinion concerning their vſe, and ſeveralllawes and formes how to vſe them, and 
all different : Andas I havefound by experiencethe cffcfin a maner all one. In Germaxie 
* they never vſeto drinke of their waters; but bathe themſelyes for all diſcaſes,and will lie pad- 
ling in them, from riſe toſet of Sunne. In /rake if they drinke nine dayes of the water , th 
walh themſelves other thirtic dayes with it . And commonly they drincke it mixed wi 
other drugges, thereby to helpe the operation. Heere our Phuſitions appoint vs when wee 
havedrunke to walke vpon it, thatſo wee may helpe to digeſt it : There, ſo ſoone as they 
havedronke, they make themlie a bed, vntill they have yoided the ſame outagaine, conti. 
nually warming their ſtomake and feete with warme clothes. All the Germanes whilſt they 
lie in the water,doe particularly vie cupping glaſſes, and ſcarifications: And the Italians vie 
their Doccie,, which are certaine ſpowts running with warme waters, convaidefromthe 
bathes-ſpringin leaden pipes, where, for the ſpace ofa month, they let it ſpout ypon their 
heads, vypontheir ftomake, or vpon any other part ofthe bodie, according as necde requi- 
rcth, one houre in the forenoone, and as long in the afternoone. There are infinite other 
differences of cuſtomes inevery countrie: or to ſay better, there is almoſt no reſemblance 
betweene one and other. Sec how this part of Phiſicke, by which alone I have ſuffered my 
 felfero be carried away, which though it bethe leaſtartificiall, yet hath ſhe her ſhare of the 
confuſion and yncertauntie, ſeene in all other parts and every where of this arte. Poets may 
fay what they liſt, and with more emphaſfic and grace: witneſle thes two Epigrammes. 
Alcon beſterne ſignum Jovi attigit. 1lls 
uamuis marmorens, vim patitur medici. 
Ecce hodie inſſus transferri ex ade vetnſta, 
Effertur,quammu ſt Dens atque laps. 
Alconlook't yeſterday on carved love. 
Teve, though of marble, fecles the leeches foree, 

From his old Church to-day made to remoove, 

- Though GodandStonc, hee 5 carried like a coarſe. 


Andtheother: 
Lotus nobiſcum eſt hilaris,canauit & idem, 
Invent: mane oft mortaus Androgoras. 
T am ſubite mortis cauſam Fauitine requiru? 
In ſomnis medicumwviderat Hermocratem. 
Andragoras in health bath d overnight with vs, 
And merry ſupt, but in the morne ſtarke-dead was found. 
Ofhis (o ſodaine death, the cauſe ſhall I diſcuſle. 
Hermocrates the Leech he ſaw inſleepe vaſound. 
You which I will tell you two prettie ſtories. The Baron of (awpeng in (haleſe andT, 
have bothin common the unpropriation or patronage of a benefice, which is a very | 
precinQ, ſituated at the feeteof our Mountaines , named Labontar, It is with theinhabi- 
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tants of that corner, as it isſaide to be with thoſe of the valley of Avgrouyue. They leade a 
kinde of peculiar life; their faſhion, their attyre, and their cuſtomes apart and ſcycr;1, 
They were direfted and governed by certaine particular policies and cuſtomes,received by 
tradition from Father to Childe; Whereto , without other Lawes or Compulſion, except 
the reverence and awe of their cuſtome and vſe, they awefully tyed and bound themſelves, 
 Thispetty ſtate had fromall antiquuie continued in ſo happic a condition, that no neigh. 
bouring ſevere judge had ever becne troubled to enquire of their life and affaires, nor wa; 
ever Atturnie or pety-fogging Lawyer called-for, to give them adviſe or counſchnor tran. 
ver ſought vnto to determine their | mhen or decidetheir contentions; neither weree. 
ver bevgers ſcenc amongeſt them. They alwayes avoydea commerce and ſhunned allian. 
ces with the other World, leſt they ſhould alter the puritie of their orders and policiez vntill 
fuch time (as they ſay) that one aniongeſt them, in their fathers dayes, having a minde puffe 
with anoble ambition, to bring his name and credit in ruputation , deviſed tomake one 

of his Children Sir /obn Lack-/atmm,or Maiſter Perer-an-Oake: And having made him learne 
to write in ſome neighbour Towne not farre-off, at laſt procurcd him to be a Country No. 
rarie, or petty-fogging Clarke. This fellow having gotten ſomepelfe and become great, 
beganne to diſdaine their ancient cuſtomes, and putthe pomp and ſtatelineſle of our hither 
regions into their heades. It fortuned thata chiefe Goflip of his had a Goate diſhorned, 
whom he unportunately ſolicited to ſue the Treſpaſſer, and demaund lawe and right atthe 
Judge or Iuſticers hands, that dwelt there-abouts; And ſo never ceafing to ſow ſeditionand 
breedc utes amongeſt his neighbours , he never left till hee had confounded and marrd all, 
After this corruption or intruſ1on of law (they ſay) there enſued preſcntly another miſchicfe 
of worle conſequence, by meanes ofa quagge-falver, or Empirike Phyſition that dwelta- 
mongeſt them, who would needes be married to one of their daughters, and ſo cndenizon 
 andfſettlchimſclfeamongeſt them. * 
This gallant beganne firſt to teach andinſtruct them in the names of agews,rheums and 
impoſtumes; then the ſcituation of the heart, of the liver and other cntrailes : AScienceyn- = 
tillthen never knowne or heard-of among them. Andinſteade of garlike, wherewith they 
had learned to expell and were wont to cure all diſeaſes, of what qualitic and how dange- 
rous ſoever tliey were, He induced and inured them, were it but for a cough or cold,to take 


range compoſitions and potions : And thus beganne to trafficke not onely their health, 


but alfo their deaths. They ſweare, that even from thattime, they have apparantly percei- 
ved, that the evening Sereinc or night-calme bred the head-ach and blaſted them z thatto 
drinke being hote or in aſweate empaired their healthsz that Autumne windes weremore 
vnwholeſome and dangerous, then thoſe of the Spring-time : And that fince his ſlibber- 
dawces, potions and phyſicke came firſt in vſe, they finde themſclves moleſted and diſtem- 
pered with legions of vnaccuſtomed malladies and vnknowne diſcaſesz and plainely feele 
andſenſibly perccive a generallweakeneſſeand dedination in their antient vigor; and that 
their lives are nothing fo long, as before they were. Loe heerethe firſt of my Diſcourles. 
The other is, that before I was troubled with the ſtone-cholicke and gravellin che bladder, 
hearing diverſe make eſpeciall accompt of a he-goates blood, as of an heavenly Marne ſent 
in theſclatter-ages for the good and preſervation of mans-life : and hearing men of good 
vnderſtanding ſpeake of it , as of an admirable and much-good-working drugge,and of an 
infallible operation : I, who have ever thought my ſelfe ſubjet to all accidents, that may 
any ſort fall on man, being yetin perfeR health, beganne to take p'eaſure to provide my ſelfe 
ofthis myracle, and foorthwith gave order (according to thereceipt) to have a bucke-goate 
gotten, and carefully fed in mine owne houſe. For the blood muſt be drawnefrom him1n 
the hotteſt moneth of Suramer, and he muſt onely be fed with ſoluble hearbes, and drincke 
nothing but white wine . It was my fortune to come to mine owne houſe the verie ſame 
day the goate ſhould be killed; where ſome of my people came in haſte to tell me , that my 
Cooke found two or three great bowlesin his paunch , which inhis maw amongeſt 
meate ſhocked one againſt an other. Iwasſo curious as I would needes haveall his g3- 
bage brought before me; the thicke and large skinne whereof I cauſed to be opened, out of 
which camcthree great humpes or bodies, as light as any ſpenge, ſo framed as they ſeemed 
tobe hollow, yet outwardly hard and very firme, bemotled with diverſe dead and wanniſh 
colours: The one perfeRtly as round as any bowle, the other two ſomewhatleſſer , and _ 


ſo round, yetſcemed to growetowardesit. Thave won 5 oma 00 1 
amongluch as were wont to open ſuch beaſts)thatit was aſcld-ſeene; andv1 ek 


dence. Itis verylikely hep wereſuchſtonesas ours be, and cozzen-germanestothengwhich 
if it be, itis but yainefor ſuch as be troubled withthe ſtone or gravel toh 
meanes ofa beaſts blood, that was drawing neere vnto death, andſufferedthefamediſcaſe. 


For,to aleadge the-blood cannot participate of that contagion,and doth no whic thereby als 


ter his accuſtomed vertue, it may rather be inferred, that nothing ingendreth ina body; but 
by conſent and communication of all the partes. The whole maſſe dooth woorke, and the 
whole frame agitate altogether, alchough onepart, according to the diverfitie of operations, 
doth contribute more or lefſe than another; whereby it manff 


of this bucke-goate, there was ſome grettie or petrificant qualitie; It was not fo much for 


feare ofany future chance,or in regard of my ſelf,that I was fo curious'of this experiment;as' 


inreſpe&, thataswellin mine owne houſe, as elſe-wherein ſundry other places,iccommeth 


to paſle, that many women dor often gather andlay vpin ſtore, divers ſuch kindes of flighe 


drugges to belp their neighbours, and otherpeople with them; in time of neceſliriez apply« 


no one ſame remedy toan hundred ſeverall diſeaſes : yea manytimes ſuchasthey would be: 


very loathto take themſelves; with which they often havegood lucke, and well thrives ic 
with them. Asfor me, I honour Phyfitions, not accordingiothe common-reccived rule,/ 


for neceſlitie ſake (for to this paſſage another ofthe Prophet may be alleaged; who reproo-! 


ved King A/a, becauſe he had recourſe vnto Phylitions) butrather for the love beare vn- 
tothemſelves; having ſeene ſome, and knowne diverſe honeft men amongſt them,and wors- 

thy all love and eſteeme. /t i wot them blame, but their Arte yet doc I not atly con- 
demne them for ſecking toprofit by our fooliſhneſle (for moſtmen do ſo) anditisa thing 
common tqall worldlings.: Diverſe profeſſions and many vacations, both more and leſſe worthie 
than theirs , ſubſift and are grounded onely upon publike abuſer ang popular erronrs, -I ſend for 
 themwhen Tamſicke, if they may conveniently be found "and love to be entertained by 
thenggepgrdirig them as other mendoe. I givethemauthornicto enjoyne me tolkeepe my 
ſelfe e, it [loveit better ſothan otherwiſe. They may chuſe, beit either leckes or let- 
euce, what my broth ſhall be made withall, and appoynt me either white or clarettodrinkey 
and fo of other things elle, indifferent to my taſte, humor or cuſtome. T know wellit is no- 
thingto them, forſomuchas Sharpeneſſe aud Strangeneſſe are accidents ef Phyſickes proper eſ= 
ſence, Lycurgus allowed and appoyntedthefickemen of Sparta to drinke wine:Why did he 
ſo? ers prone in health, they hatedthevſeof it « Even as a'Gentlemartwho dwelleth 
not farrefrom me, vſcth wine as a foveraigneremedic againſt agews, becauſebeing inper- 
fc& health, he'hateth the taſte thereof a8 death. How many of them ſee weto be of my hu- 

mour? Thats, to diſcaineall Phyficke for theirowne behoofe, andlive a kinde offormall 

free life, andaltogether contraricto that, whichthey preſcribe to others? ; And what is that, 

but a manifeſt abuſing ofour fimplicitie? For; 'they holdetheir life as deare,, / and 'eſteeme 

their health as pretious as we doe ours, and would apply theireffeAsto their skill, if them= 

ſelves knew not the vncertaintie and falfehoode vir. Itis thefeare of paineand death the 
umpatience of the diſeaſe and griefe} an indiſcreete defireand headlong thirſt of health,thac 

ſo blindeth them, and vs. It'is meere faintnes thatmakes ourconceir;/ and puſillanimitie 

forceth our credulitie, to be ſoyeelding and pliable. 'The'greater parte of whome doc not- 

withſtanding notbeleeve ſo much, as they endurtand ſuffer of others : ForT heare them 

complaine, and ſpeakeof it no otherwiſe than wedoe. 'Yetinthe ande are they teſolved. 
What ſhould I doe then? Ag if impatience wereinit ſcifea-better-remedie thanpaticnce.. 
Is there any of them, that hathyecided to this milerable bjeRion; that doth not likewiſe - 
ycelde to all manner of impoſturex? or dooth nor ſubjeRhimſelfero cthernercie of whom- 

 foeverhath the unpudencieto promiſe him recoverie;and warrantthim health? 


| The Babilonians were wont tocarry their ficke peopleintothe open ſtreetes the com« 
mon ſort were ther phyfitions : Where all ſucksas pafled by were byhumanitie:and civili- 
tietoenquireoftheir ſtate and maladie, and to their gall or experience,givethem 


lomeTound adviſeand good tounſell. Wediffer yor greatly frometiem: There is nopoore 
Woman fo ſimple, whoſe mumbling and munering, whoſe ſlibber-ſlabbers and drenches 
wee doc not employ. - Andas formee, were Io pany medicine , I would rather ſpend 
my money inthiskindcof phylike;, thanin alias *: becaule therein is no danger or hurt 
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to befeared what Hewer arid Plabfaide ofthe /Egyptians ;-that they were all Phyfitians 
may wellbeiideefall people, There is neyther Mannor Wowan, that vanteth not hirm. 
eto hayeſomereceipt or other, and docth not hazard the ſame ypon his neighbour jfhe 
will but give credite'vnto him, 1 oe ls i nyt | 
©. Imasnotldnpfingein a compatiic, where-I wot not who of my. fraternitie , broughy 
newes of 'a kinde of pilles, by true accoumpt , . compoſed of athundred;and odde (eye. 
rall ingredients; Whereat wee laughed very heartely , , and madeour ſelves good ſporte; 
For ,-what| rocke:ifo harde were able'to rehſt-the ſhocke, or withſtand the force of 
thicke andnimearous abatceric 2: I'vederſtand nevertheleſle, offuch as tookeof them, that 
the leaſt graine of gravell dained not to ſtirreatall;.. I cannot fo ſaone give over writing of 
this fubje&tz but I muſt needesſay a worde ortwo., concerning the expericnee they "> 
made of their preſcriptions, which they would have vs take as a warrantize or aflurance of 
the certainey of their drugges and pocions. The greateſt number ;-and as I deeme, more 
than thetwothirds ofmedicinable vertues, conſt{t in the quinteſlenceor ſecret propriety of 
ſimples, whercotwe can haveno other inſtcudion but vie andeuſtome. For, Duinteſſence 
e5 m0 other thing than a qualitie , whereof we cannot with onr reaſon finde ont the cauſe, In ſuch 
trials or experunients, thoſe which they affirme to have acquired by the:inſpiration of ſome 
Demon, lamcontented to receive andallowofthem (for, couching miracles, Imeddlenot 
with them), or be it the cxperiments drawne from things, which for other reſpetts fall often 
19 ve with vs: As ifin Wogall, wherewith'we' wontto clothe ourſelves , ſome. ſecret exica. 
ting ar drying qualitic;have. by acccident beene-found,that curethkabes or chilblaines in the 
heeles3 and it mreddiſhes, weeeate for nourifhnient, ſome opening or aperitive operation 
have becne diſcovered. Ge/enreporteth, that aleprous man chaunced to be cured, by meanes 
of a Cuppe of Wine he had drunke, forſomuch as a Viperwas by fortunefallen into the 
Wine. caske.. In which example we finde che meane,, and z very likely direRoric to this ex« 
pericnce.  Asalſoin thoſe, towhich Phyſitions afhrme, to have beene addrefledby the ex- 
amples of ſome bcaſtes. But inmoſt of other experiences, towhich they ſay*they $ah by 
fortune, and had no other guide but hazard ,* I finde the progreſle of this infornalM\ in- 
credible. Timagine man, heedfully viewing about bim che infinge number of things , crea« 
tures, plants and mettalls . -1 wot not where to make him begipne his Eſſay 3 And ſuppoſe = 
hecaſt his firſt fantafic vpon an Elkes- Horne, to whichan &afte and gentle credylitie muſt 
be givers he will be as farre to ſeeke, and as much trqubled in his ſecond operation : So,ma- 
ny diſcafes afidſeveral cucumftances arc propoſed vnto him,thatbefore he cometo the cer- 
taintic of this point, vato which the perfeRionot his experience ſhould arrive, mans witte 
ſhalbe toſceke,and not know where to.turne himſelbe; And before(artnddeſtthis infinitie of 
things) he finde out whatthis Horne1s 2-Amongeſt thanumberleſle diſeaſcs that are,what 
an Fodeplie is; the ſundye and 'manifolde{:complexions: ina: melancholy man; So mas 
nieſcaſonszn, Wintet; ; Sodwerle Nations amonpelt French-men ; So many ages in agey 
So diverſe.cor]cftiall-changazand {akeratians,, 11h the conjunfion of Ven and Saturncs 
Sofcvetal and many partes.in-a mans bady ,'nay in oneef his fingers . Toall which, be- 
being neyther guided by argulnent;nor by conjecture, nor. by. example, or divine inſpirati» 
on, but.by the onely motion of fortune; itwereanoli neceſlarie, it ſhould be by a perfectly 
artificialt, well-ordced, and methodicall fortune. Moreover, fuppaſeithe. diſcaſe thorowlic 
cured, how ſhall hereſtaflured, butthat eyaticr the evill was eawe co hixvemoſt periode,or 
that anieffeQof the hazard, cauſcd the-fame health?. Or the operation of ſome other thing, 
which that day he had eyther eaten, drunke or couched2:;Or whether it were by the mprice 
of us Grand-inothers prayers; Beſides; ſuppole this experiment to havebiniperfet, how 
many times was it applicd.and-bdgupptanew ?i And haw often was this long and tedious 
Webbe of fortunes and encounters woven overagainge, befarea ccrtainepule might be con- | 
cluded? 'And being conchided, by whomut if: pray-you?:;Amonge/t /o many mittens of then, 
10uſhdl ſearſe mecte withthree or fourts that will dich obſetve ; and carefully heepe aregiſier of 
heir experiments, ſhall it be-your; or bishappr; to lighttruely; br:bicec juſt withone of then 
three or foure? Whatif another-tnaniNay what if s hundred other men have had and fnade 
contrary experiments, andicleane oppolitecanchttions;and yet have ſorted well? We ſhould 
peradventurediſcerne ſome ſhew ofhghe; if all the j1dgements and conſultations of men 
were knowne vnto vs.. But That three Wauneſſes audthrce Detters ſhall ſmay al mankind,cher o 
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The ſecond Booke. 
= no reaſon. Tt wererequilite, humane nature had appointed and made ſpecial choiſe ofthery, 


and that by cxpreſle procuration andleter of aturnythey were by her declared our Judges 
and deputed our Atturnies. | Wis 2 203%; Þh | 
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To my Ladie of Duras. 


x Adame, th-laft timeit pleaſed you to come and viſiteme, youfound mevpon this 
1V.L point. And becauſe it may be,theſe toyes of mine may happily come to your hands: 
Iwould havethern witneffe , theic Authour reputeth himſelte highly honoured, for thefa- 
yours ſhall pleaſe youto ſhew them. Whc:rein you ſhall diſcerne the very ſame demeanor 
and felfe-countenaunce, you haveſeene in his converſation. And could I have aſſumed vn- 
co my ſelfe any other faſhion, than mine owne accuſtomed, or more honourable and better 
forme, Imould not have done it : For, all I ſceke to reape by my writing, is, they willnatu« 
rally repreſent and to the life, pourtray me to your remembrance. The very ſame conditi- 
 6ns and faculties, it picaſed your Ladi-ſhip to frequent and receive, with much more honor 
and curteſie, thantthey any way deferve, I will place and reduce (but without alteration and 
change) into a'ſolide body , which may happily continue ſome dayes and yeares after mee: 
Where, when-ſoever it ſhall pleaſe you to refreſh your memory with them, you may cafilie 
finde them, without calling them to remembrance; which they ſcarſely deſerve would en- 
rreate you to continue the favour of your Friends ſhiptowardes mee , by the ſameyqualities, 
through whoſe meanes it wasproduced. Ilibour not to be beloved more and eltecmed 
better being dead, than alive. The humor of Tyberivs is ridiculous and common,who ende- 
voured more to extinguiſh his glory infuture ages, than yeeld himſelfe regardfull and plea» 
fins to men of his times. IfI were one of thoſe,to whome the Worlde may be indebted for 
praiſe, I would quitit for theone moytie, on conditionit would pay me before-hand: And 
that the fame would haſten, and in great heapes environ me about, more thicke thanlong, 
and more full than laſting. And let it hardly vaniſh with my knowledge, and when this 
ſweete alluring found ſhal! no more tickle mine eares, It were a fond conceite, nowT am 
readie to leave the commerce of men, by new commendations, to goc about, anne to be- 


all thing; elſe: yethad 1 ratherSeaTooſe, bothhere and there; then to have made fo bad a 
choiſe, whercin to employ my worth. So farream I allo ftom expeRting; by ſuch trifles to 
gaine new honour to my ſclfe, as I ſhall thinke I make a good bargaine, if Iloolenot apart 
ofthat little, I had already gained. For, beſides that this doinbe and dead pifture, ſhall dero- 
Late and ſteale from'my naturall being, It fadgethnot and hath no reference vnto my better 
ſtate, but ismuch falne from niy-firſt vigor and natgr all jolitte;eadining to a kind of droo- 
ping or mouldinefſe. I'am now come to the bottome of theveſlell, which beginneth to 


taſte of his dregs and lees. Otherwiſe (good Po I ſhould not have darcd ſo boldly 
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to have ripped vp the niyſteries of Phulicke , conſidering the eſteeme and credi 
and ſo man —_ aſcribe vnto it, and hold it in; had I not becne duced ry le 
authors ofthe ſame. Ithinkethcy have but two ancient ones in [ atine, to wit Plxie / f. 
fs. If youfortuneat any time to looke into them, you ſhal finde them toſpeake much _ E 
rudcly oftheir Arte, then I do. Ibut pinchitgently,they cut thethroate of it. Pie imone 
othcr things, doth much ſcoffe at them, forſomuch as when they are at their wits-end ind 
can gocnofurther, they haye found out this goodly-ſhift, to ſend their long-turmoiled and 
to no cnd much-tormented patients, with cheir drugs and diets, ſometo the help of their 
vowes and miracles, and ſome others to hot Baths and waters. (Be not offendednoble Iz. 
dy, hemeancth not thoſe onthis fide, vnderthe proteRtion of your houſe, and all Gremes. 
zoiſes.) They have a third kinde of ſhift or evation to ſhake vs-off, and diſcharge them. 
ſelves ofthe imputationsor reproaches , wee may juſtly charge themwith, for theſmall Z. 
mendmentofour infirmitics; whercofthey haveſo long had the ſurvay and governemen; 
as they have no more inventions or deviſes left them , to ammuſe vs withz thatis, toſendy L 
toſecke and take the good airc of ſome other countrie. Madam, wee have h long e 
nough vpon one ſtring; I hope you will give meleave to come to my ade 7 
gaine, from which for "_ better cntertainement, I had ſomewhat digreſſed, | 
Ttwas (asfarreas Iremember) Pericles, who being demanded, how he did you may 
(Gid he) judge it by this, ſhewing certaine ſcroules or briefes hee had tied abouthis necks 
and armes. He would inferre, that he was very ſicke, fince he was forced to have recourſe 
to ſuch vanities, and had ſuffered himſelfe to beſo dreſt. I affirmenot, but Imay one day 
_ be drawyge'to ſuch fond opinions, and yceld my iife and health to the mercie, diſcretion and 
regiment ot Phiſitions. I may happily fall into this fond madneſley 1dare not warrantmy 
furureconſtancie. Andeventhen ifany askemehow I doe, Imay anſwere him as did Peri 
cles, You may judge, by ſhewing my hands fraughted with fix drammes of Opium. Tt will 
be ancvidenttoken ofa violent lickeneſle. My judgement ſhal be exceeding]y out of tem« 
per. If impacicnce or feare get that advantage vpon me, you may thereby conclude fone 
quelling fever hath ſcized vpon my minde. I have taken the paines to pleade this cauſe, 
| WhereofT have but ſmall vnderſtanding, ſomewhat to ſtrengthen and comfort naturall pro« 
penſion, againft the drugs and praQtiſe of our Phiſicke , which is derived into mee [368 
#  mineanceſtors: leſt itmight onely be a ſtupide and raſh inclination; and thatit might have 
= -  . alittle more forme. And that alſo thoſe, who ſce meſo conſtant againſt the exhortations 
's and threates, which are made _ me,when fickneſle commeth vpon me,may notthinke 
itto be a meere conceite, and ſimple wilfullneſſe; And alſo , leſt there beany ſo peerviſh, 
as fo judgeittobe ſome motive of vaine glory. 1t were «ſtrange deſire, to ſecke to draw hi» 
wour from an atlion, common both to me, to my gardiner, or to my groome. Surely my heartis not 
ſo pufft vp, nor ſo windie, thata ſolide, flcthy and marowie pleaſure, as healthis ; I ſhould 
change it for an imaginarie, ſpiricuall and airic delight. Renowme or gloric (were itthat of 
Awmons foure ſonnes)is over-deerely bought by a man of my humour,if it coſt him but three 
violent fits of the chollike. Give me health a Gods name. Thoſe thatlove our Phiſicke, 
may likewiſe have ther confiderations pond. arent and ſtrong, I hate no fantaſies contrary 
to mine. I am ſofarrefrom vexing my ſelfe, to ſcemy judgement differ fromother mens, 
or to grow incompatible of the ſocietie or converſation of men, to be of any other fation or 
opinion then mine own;that contrariwiſe(as yarictic is the moſt generall faſhion thatnature 
hath followed, and more in the mindes, then in the bodicy forſomuch as they are of amore 
iQ ſupple and yeelding ſubſtance, and ſuſceptible or admitting of formes) I finde it 
I more rareto ſee our humour or defſeignes agreein one. Andnever 
were there two opinions in the world alike, no more than 
two haires, or two graines . Diverſitie u the 
woft univerſal qualitic. 


The end of the ſecond Booke. ; 
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Rp Dur Honorable Ladjeſhips excelling in Muſike , as in all other ad. 
\ mirable qualities,can tell me of a French branle ( as Itake it ) wher- 
in one man , like Mercurie betweene the radiant orber of Venus 
ANN and the Moone, leadeth a daunce ro two women . In reſemblance 
whereof, though much I want the eloquence of Mercurie to move 
J jou , much more his abilitic or agilitie to guide you , mo#t of all his 


grace yorr tongues; ſo dos your tongues grace it , as if written by men it may have a good 
zarbe, ſpoken by youit hath a double grace : for ſo have I heard ſome of you ſpeake it , as no 
man, fery women, could come-neare their ſweete-relifht ayre of it. That as Tullie averred 
of 1s Roman Ladies for Latine, ſo not onely for our mother-tongue , but alſo for theprince. 
cipall, Italian and French, not onely our princely Mother of Maieitte, Magntficence, onni- 
ſufficiencie, but (for infance) 1 avowe, you my five honored Schollers ( whom as ever in 
hzart, ſo would 1 honor now by theſe my laboures ) are the pureſt, fineſt, and cleareſt ſpea- 
kers. So as where I have cauſe to love thoſe languages above all, becauſe they are my living, 
I never like or love them ſo well, as when Theareyoureade or ſpeake them Wherby as Virgil 
_ znhiyorg Eurvalus conceited vertue more gracious,becauſe rt came from a faire-gracious 
badie, ſo priz# 1 more thoſe glorious gemmes of your languages and knowledge becauſe they 
are ſet in the pure golde of your Nobilitie , and worne onthe faire front or bright boſome of 
1our beauties. Reſplendent is the Sunne at the loweFt, relucent the Moone at the leaſt, riſing, 
or ſitting; but moſt radiant, reviving, influent , when they are at higheſt. Learning and 
lar-7:41ges in any place will ſhew ſome ſparkes of light , but moit life and lu#tre in illuitrious 
pallaces, to cheere, grace, and cleare their owners and their neighbours. This ſtate heareth 
well, that ſore learned are ennobled : much better may it heare , that our Nobles are many 
learned. Be nobilitie a ſuccour to learning , as learning us an honor to nobilitie. A rich 
copne 15 nobilitie, but without flampe of language ſcarce-currant ont of our owne countrie; 
and in our conntry for no trade or traffike with Strangers. We have ſeent ( aaa ſhame 
and ſorrowe) ſome of our golden-fleece Knights and Coloſaan Courtiers , when forrame 
Princes camse in preſence , perhaps beare the preſence , but ſcarce the ſenſe, leſſe the reac 
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keaft of allthe ſociableneſſe of 3 man, vnleſſe by ſignes and noddes , or Noes or Ones 
faineto intreate their Mittreſſes ſpeake for them, but find tongue enough u0 faine pe 


their Miftreſſes.Tet as the ſupreame Mittreſſe and glorious Lady of vs all,and all excelt, 
bath often excellently ſpoken for all : So (to " toy andglory) ſome of yon, "69" gy ee 
0 


Mont kb 3.c.3 


beara,grot only entertaine, but ſatisfic beit ſpoken ſtrangers with their applauſe and admiyg 

tion. Herein now could 1 beate, and lawes would breake the legges of that aoz-Sa tyriff who 
eauſleſſe barks, bites,and i bitter even to deprave that wntaintable Cornelia, whon; Pris 
ces of her timc,andall men of good minds did honor ever ſince. Nor do I wellbrooke in that 
behalfe even thu Satyrizing tenſor my prototype, that he after him: in this 10ur part affordes 
yon ſmall ſhare of Rhethorique, Logique, Law , nhoſe tongue to him is Rhethorique, reaſon 
Logique,and commandement Law.Tour other perfections 0 let him not draw downe to in. 
perfection. If you by them may rule Regents, more may you dv it, if you have more perfetti. 
ens.1n Poeſie,zn Hiitorie,yea in Philoſophy if you have good allowance,why ſhould you hav 
any limites? And if you meane to make your ſelves by thens what meanes arethcretothem, 


but the languazes you havelearn't ? Be you (as he there ſeoffeth) capſula tote , All hid all 


cabinets (which Ithe rather heere expound , becauſe Ithere omit ) but ſo hidde , as much 
more good is in you than knowne of you ; ſuch Cabinets of Natures treaſures, Vertues iew. 
elles, learnings mod. lles, as all the Muſes and Graces can ſcarce ſhzw the like . What need: 
you to enquire but what you neede? Youarerich, and may require ſuch ornaments as fine 
your ſlate. Preheminenceites , it snos ſeperfluitie + for as a man excelleth a beait that 
hee can ſþeake, a man excelles a man that hee can ſpeake much better : $8 to a womanin 
niturall enifts if man mu#t yeelde prioritie,in artificial complements if ſhe come neare him, 
fhee may goe farre afore him . Nor tsit curioſitie , it is due care. Worlde not your noble 
Huzsbandes, even in houſe.affaires , diſlike toſpeake to you, or you to them , by a trouch- 
man? How then werldyou like it in ſtrange matters to talke with a Straneer by aninter- 
preter ? How can you knowe his ſufficiencie ? How dave you truit his faithfulneſſe ? Tenne 
20 one he knowes not, or ſhoulde not knowe what he ſpeakes-of : or more , or leſſe, or worſe 
hee expreſſeth, one or both. And why ſhould men, more then you , talke with the dead, 
the trueſt, and take counſell of Bookes , the be#t Connſellours ? Wittes you have as good , if 
not better , wordes (they ſay) you hawe more, Why ſhould you then not underitand a 
much? If tonzue be awomans armes , why ſhould younot arme you with bet choice there 
of ? Olde Ennius coulde bragge hee had three hartes, becauſe hee knew three tonguts. 


| And may not you Ladies boaft as much , whoſe tongues can ſpeake as many , and be 4s 


hartiewith one head , one hart, one tongue ? So hath the loving care , and careful loveof 
your right Honorable and mot prudent Parents (thrice-honored Lady Gx« & v ) 46 well 
in lanzuage for more knowlcage, more knowledge for all vertue, as in high linage for rich 
dowrie , rich dowrie for great match provided for you. CAn atte meit worthie their. 
Progenitors, the olde Worthies of Sur tvvsBvRIE, tomake you ſo wel wor- 
thie by your match to inherite a houſe no leſſe ancient, the antient honſe of K E NT. 
Whereof to wiſh you anſwerable toy , to the honor of both Houſes , demerite of your ſelves, 
comfort of all your friendes , let me but adde my wiſh : God srve my wiſh effed , 4rd your 
ſelves ſhall wiſhnobetter . And ſo to you (my in-hart-honored, ſince beit.deforv- 
ing Ladie Nt v11 1 ) Tknowenot, if nativeinclination , procecdins froma Father, 
wiſedome none greater ; a Mother , in goodneſſe none better , or informing iniru10n, 
applied by his prudent direttion , wſed by her kinde diſcretion , received by your quicke tn- 
enuitie , or confirming example of both them above all example, and yournoble husband 
excellently qualified, exquiſitely languaged , and your as learned as well graced bro- 
thers , or all theſe in concourſe have made-vppe ſuch accompliſhment , as againe1 knowe 
not , if you, or wee all, owe more to them for you. This I knowe and ackdowledge, 4510 
Jour right Honorable Father, this ages Cato, our Englands Ho; pitalis , 7 owe and wr 
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all (erwice for many-many favours hee hath done me, more hee may , and tothoſe other far 
res _ Soto (6m rr for all , who not onely with "arr but many i Z = 
not onely wrought me credite to give countenance, but brought mee kindeneſſe to afforde 
commoditie . CA's therefore oaks elſe Iever may , ſo of thi I have heere done, your 
Ladiefhip may challenge no ſmallparte , ſince no ſmall parte thereof vas done ndey your 
Fathers roofe, wnder your regiment . Wherefore to both your Honors (renowned Gx » v 
and NeviLiz) 45to Juno 7 Greece, or Velta in new Rome on the Altare of your 
wertues , 1 conſecrate without idolatrie , propane, or blaſphemie , both the incenſe 

lng fire of an ever-faithfull affettion, which the 


of Praiſe and T hankes, and the never-fai 


Veital Fare of pure thoughts ſhall ftillflill keepe alive , that while 1 live , and when 1 


ae, 1 may be as 1 am 


f 1 


Your Honors ſeryant 


in cr ue harr, 
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Ioun Fiorio 


TO THE RIGHT HO- 
© *norable Ladie Elizabeth 


Grey. 


= F Honorable Ta1zor honor'd-farre, 
| The forecaſt and the fortune, by his Wor» 
AMontaigne here deſcrives; what by lis Sword, 
What by his wit; this, as the guiding ſtarre; 
That; asth' #tolian blaſt, in Peace, Or warre, 

Atſeca, or land, as cauſe did vſe afforde, 

Avarxrt Let V=xr, tO racke his {ales a-borde, 

So as his courſe no orethwart croſſe might barre; 
But he would ſweetly faile before thewind, 

For Princes ſervice,Countries good, his fame. 

Heire-Daughter of that prudent-conſtantkinde, 
loyning thereto of Gx = y as great aname, 

Of both chicfe glories ſhrining in your minde, 

Honor him, that your Honor Joh proclaime, 


Il Candido. 


TO T HE RIGHT 


Noble and vertuousLadie 


Marie Nevill, 


SH&F ornamentsto men, to Ladies more, 
& Ifromeaneperſons, more tonoble minde, 
Study and languages have beene aſsignde; 
| How ſhould we then admire, applaude,adore 
You Madame\,ſo adornd,as few before? 
As if your Fathers, Husbands, Brorhers kinde 
You wereto equall or excell inclinde : 
Such knowledge keeping keyes of yertucs ſtore. 
Thoughthis you know no better in your owne, 
Thenit you knew inFrench, or had ir beene, 
' In Tyſcane writ, as well you had it knowne; 
Thoughleſler grace in this, thanthar, be ſeene; 
Yet, as your owae,ſince you love publike-weale, 
Take well, we ynknowne goods toall reyeale. 


Il Candido. 
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for are of ſmall worth : : whereby they ip dd the bettet would fudal 
quit themFor the leaſt coſt were in them ; Nor doe T kune/'6t fell them ;biit for what th 
waiohe, I C peake ynto paper,as to the firſt man I meete Thi this is trite, marke well what 
followes. Towhons ſhould not rretcherie be deteftable,when Tiberius refuſedit'on ſuch great ift- 
tereſt? One ſent him word out of Germanze,that if he th6nghtit good, Ariminins ſhould be 
made : away by poiſon. He was the mightieſt enemy the Romns had, who had ſo vilely vcd 
them vnder Yarns, and who onely empeached the encreafe 6f his dominati&e] in that coums 
trie. His anſwer was; that the people of Rome were accuſtomed ro be renenged'on their enemies 
open courſes With weapons in hand ; not by ſubrile ſlezghts, nor in hug ger mu”ger > thus left he the 
profitable for the honeſt. He was (you will ſay ) a coſener', Theleeueit ; that's no wondet, 
1 men of his profeſſion, Bur the confeſſion of vertue,is of no leſle conſequencei in his mouth 
that hateth the ſame, for ſo much as'truth by force doth wreſtir from him, andif he will not 
admit it in him,at leaſt, to adorne himſelfe,he will putit on, Oi compoſition, bork publike and 
private,is full of imperfettion; yet isthere nothing innature ynſctuiceable, tionot inviiltic ir 
ſelfe,nothing thereof hath beene inſinuared in this huge vniuerſe , bur houldeth ſome fit 
place therein ;' Our effence' is ſymented with craſed qualities ; ambition, jealoſie,ennie,re- 
venge,ſuperftition,diſpaire,lodge in vs, with ſonaturall a poſleſſion, as their image is alſo 
diſcernedin beafts : yea and crueltie,ſo ynnaturall a vice : fori inthe midſt of compaſſion, we 
inwardly feele a kinde of bitter-ſ\weete-pricking of malicious delight, to ſee Rhery ſuffer; 
and children feele italſo: 

Sumuemarimagnoturbantibus aquora ventis, 
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- conditions of ourlife : In matter of policie likewiſe, ſome neceſſary funQon 
baſe bur faultie : vices finde therein a ſeate,and employ rhemſelues in the (lit 


chi 
frame; as poiſons in the preſeruation of our health . If they become excuſable, Rack _ 


haye need of them,and that common neceſliic effaqzth their true propertie; | 
the aQing of this part to hardic Cittizens, who ſlick not to ſacrifice their honows ang con. 
ſciences,as thoſe of old,thcirlives,fortheir countries availe and ſafetic , We that ae more 


et VSretione 


-yreake had beſt aſſume taskes of more caſe and lefſe hazard. The Common-wealth requireth 
ſome to betray,ſome to lie,and ſome to maſſaker : leaye we that commiſſion to People more 
obedient ud more plyable. Truly, Ihave often beene yexed, to fee our judges, by fraude 
or falſe hopes of fayour or pardon,draw on a malefaCtor, to betray his offence , employin 
therein both cozinage and impudencie, It were fir for iuſtice, and Plato himſelfe, who KG 
uoureth this cuſtome,to furniſh me with meanes more ſutable to my humor. Tis a malicioug 
juſtice,andin my conceite no lefſe wounded by itſelfe,thenby others. I anſwered not lor 
fince,that hardlie could I betray my Prince for a particular man,who ſhouid be very fory to 
betray a particular man for my Prince. Andloathe not onely to deceave, but that any be de. 
ceived in me; wherto I will neither furniſh matter nor occaſion. In that little buifineMe I have 
managed betweene our Princes, amid the diuiftons and ſubdiuifions, which at this day teare 
& turmoile vs ſo; I haye curioufly heeded,that they miſtake me not,nor muffled themſelues 
in my maske.The profeſſors of that trade hold themſelues moſt coyert; pretending & couns 
rerfetting the greateſt indifference and neereneſle to the cauſe they can. As for me,] offermy 
ſelfe in my livel:eſtrcaſons,in a forme moſt mine owne 7A tender and yong Negotiator , & 
who had rather faile in my bufineſſe,then in my lelfe. Yer hath this bin hitherto with ſo «00d 
hap (for ſurely fortune is 1n theſe matters a principall aCtor ) that few have dealt betweene 
party and party with leſſe ſuſpition,and more inward favour , I have in all my Proceedings 
an open faſhion, eafie to inſinuate and give it lelfe credite at firſt acquaintance, Sinceritie 
laineneſſe, and naked tiuth,in what age ſo ever,finde alſo their oportunitie & employment, 
Beſides their libertie is little calied in qugttion, or ſubieRt to hate, who deale withoutreſpeR 
' of their owne intereſt. Andthey may truly vic the anſwer of Hipperides vnto the Athenians, 
' complaining of his bitter usfires and ſharpneſle of his Sench : Conſider not,my maiſters 
Whither 1 am free, but whither I te fa, Without takgng onught,or bettering my ſt ate by ir Mylibert 
alſgþarh caſilie diſcharged me from all ſuſpicion of faintneſle, by it's vigor ( norforbearing 
wo ſpcake any thing, though it bit or ſtung them; Icould not haye ſaid worſe in their ab= 
{ence ) and becauſe it carricthan apparantſhow of ſimplicitic and careleſnefſe. I pretendno 
other fruite by negotiating,then to negotiate ; and annexe no long purſuites or propoſitions 
to it.Every action makes his particular game, winne he 1f he can. Nor aml vreed with the 
paſſion of love or hate ynto great men; nor is my will ſhackled with anger , or particulare 
reſpeR.I regarde our kings with an affeRion ſimply-lawful,and meerelie civill,neither mo- 
ued nor yhmooved by private intereſt ;for which Llike my ſelfe the better. The gcnerall and 
iuſt cauſe bindes me no more then moderately,and without violent firs, I am not ſubictto 
theſe piercing pledges and inward gages . Choller and hate are beyond the duty of juſtice, 
and are paſſions fitting onely thoſe, whoſe reaſon is nor ſufficient to hold them to their duty: 
UViatur motu animi,qus viiratione non poteſt, Let him uſe the motion of his minae , that canuot 
oſereaſon. All lawfull intentions are of themſclues temperate : if not, they are altered into 
ſedicious and ynlawfull, It is that makes me marche every where with my head alott, my 
face and hart open. Verilie ( and I feare notto avouch it) I could cafilie for a neede, oring 
a candle ro Saint e Hichell, and another to his Dragon, as the good olde woman. Iwill 
followe the beR fide to the fire, but not intoit, if 1 canchooſe. If neede require,let Mor- 
_—_ my mannor-houſe be ſiyallowed yp in the publike ruine; butif there be no ſuchne- 
ceſſitie, I will acknowledge my ſelfe beholding vnto fortune if ſhe pleaſe to fave it ; and 
for it's ſafetic employ as much ſcope as my endeuours can affoorde me. Was it not eAtixus, 
who cleaving tothe right (but looſing FA ) faved himſelfe by his moderation,in that gefe- 
fall ſhipwracke of the worlde , amidſifo many changes and diuers alterations? To ler 
men, ſuch as he was, it is more cafie. And in ſuch kinde of bufineſles ,1 thinke one caleth | 
Juſtly, notto be too forward to infinuate or inuite himlelfe : To holde a taggering or mute 
courſe, ro beare an ynmooued affeion, and without inclination in the troubles of his coun- 
ty, and publike diuifions , I deeme neither ſeemely nor honeft: Ea non media, ſed ulle yy 
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eſt velit enentum expettantium,quo fortuna Corſiha ſua applicent, Tiat is net the mid-Way , b 
a mad Way, no Wy gs of thoſe thar expeft the enent with intent to apply their diſſipnes 03 fortume 
+ tirant of S5- 
racuſa ſuſpend his inclination inthe Barbarian wars againſt the Greekes, keeping Ambaſſa- 
dours at Detphos,with preſents,to watch on what ſide the vitory would light and to aÞpre- 
hend the fitteſt occaſion of reconcilement with the viAtors . It were a kinde of treaſonto 
doe ſo in our owne affaires and domeſticall matters , wherein of neceſſity one nuſtre- 
ſolue and take a fide : but for a man that hath neither charge , nor expreſſe commaynde- 
ment to vrge him; not to bulie or entermedle himſelfe therein, Iholde it more excuſable; 
(Yet frame | notthis excuſe for my ſelte)then in forraine and ſtrangers wars, wherewitch ac- 
cording to our lawes, no manis troubled againſt his will, Nevertheleſſe thoſe, who whol 
ingage themlelues into them, may carry ſuch anorder, and temper as the ftorme ( wit 
out offending them ) may glidcouer their heads . Had we not reaſon to hope as much of 
the deceaſed Biſhop of Orleens , Lord of Morrilier: ? And Iknow ſore , who at this pre- 
ſent worthilie beſtirre themſelues, inſocuen a faſhion or pleaſing a manner, that they 
are likely to continue on fcote , whatſocuer 1nmrous alteration or fall , the heavens ma 
prepare againlt vs , 7 holde it oncly fit fer Ku gs to be crgry with Kings : And mocke at hole 
raſh ſpirns, who from the braucry of their harts offer themſelues to ſo vnproportionate 
quarrels. For one vndertakerh not a petticuler quarrel! againſt a Prince, in marchino a- 
eainft him openly and ccuragiovſly , for his honour, and according to his duty : If he 
love not ſuch a man, he doth better; at leaſt he efteemerh him . And the cauſe of fawes 
eſpecially, and defence of the auncient fate, hath cuer found this priuiledge , that ſuch 
as for their owne intereſt, diftube the ſame, excuſe (if they honour not ) their deffen- 
dors, Dur we onght rot tare duty(as now a dayes we do) a ſewer rigcur,and inteſtine crabbed- 
neſſe, jr _ccearrg of prutate tereſt and paſſum; nor courage; 4 treatchercns and malicious pro= 
ceeding. Their diſpoſition to ftrowardneſle and miſchiefe , they entitle zeale : That's not rhe 
cauſe doth heate them, tis their owne intereſt : They kindle a warre , not becauſe it is juſt, 
but becauſe iris warre. Mhy may rot a man beare himſel;e berweene enmics ſeatly and fathful- 
h ? Doe it, if notaltogether with an equall (for it may admit different meaſure ) atleaſt 
with a ſober affeQtion , which may not ſo much engage you to the one , that he looke for 
all ac your hands. Content your ſelfe with a moderate proportion of their fauour, and to 
glide in troubſed waters without fiſhing in them. T h'orher manner of cffering anes vttermoſt 
endewours to both ſides , tmply«th leſſe diſcretion then conſcience . What knowes he , to whom 
you betray another, 2s much your friend as himſelfe , but you will doe the like for him, 
when his turne ſhall come . He rakes you for a villaine ; the whilſt he heares you , and 
gathers out of you, 2nd makes his bell vſe of your diſloyaltie : For, d:uble fell:wes are onely 
benefictall 11 what they orirg , but We muſt looke, they carry away as little as may be , 1 carry no- 
thing tothe one , which 1 may not (hauing opportunity ) ſlay vntothe other, the accent 
onely changed a little : and report, either but wg ay or knowne, or common 
things. No benefit can induce metolye ynto them, what is entruſted to my ſilence 
] conceale religiouſly , bur take as little in truſt as Ican . Princes ſecrets are a trouble- 
ſeme charge, to {nch as haue ncught to doe with them . 1 ever by my good will capitulate 
with them, thar they truſt me with vety little ; but let chem affuredly truſt what I diſ- 
cloſe vnto them. alwayes knew more then I would. An open ſpracb,opens the Way to another, 
and drawes all out , cuen as Wire , ard Love, Phimdesin my minde, anſwered king Liſi- 
machus wiſely, when he demaunded of him , what of his wealth or ſtate he ſhould 
empart vnto him ; Which and What you pleaſe ( quoth he ) /o it be not your ſectets, 1 
ſee euery one muttinie , if another conceale che deapth or miſterie of the affaires from 
him, whercin he plealeth ro employ him, or haue but purloyned any circumſtance from 
him. For my part , I ami content one tell me no more of his buſineſle then he will have me 
know ordeale in, nordefire I, that my knowledge exceede or reſftraine my word. If 
[ maſt needes be the inftrument of cozonage, it ſhall at leaft be with ſafety of my con- 
ſcience. 1 will not be cſteemed a ſeruant, nor ſo affcRed, nor yer fo taithfull , that I 
be iudged fit to betray any man. Who iz vnfaubfall ro bnmſclfe , may FA excuſed if be be faith= 


fe ro his CMaiſter . But Princes entertaine not men by halfes, and deſpiſe bounded 
22d condiciona!l ſeruices . What remedy ? I freely tell them my limits; for , a ſſaue 
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I muſt notbe bur vnto reaſon, which yet I cannot compaſle : And they are to blame,toex. 
aQ from a free man, the like ſubieRion vnto their ſeruice , and the ſame oblj ation, which 
they may from thoſe they haue made & bought; and whoſe fortune dependeth particularly 


& exprelly on theirs, The lawes haue delivered me from much trouble:they haue choſen me. 
a fide to follow, and appointed me amaiſter to obay : all other ſuperioritie and duty,ought 


\ toberelative vnto that and bereſtrained. Yea may it not be concluded, that if my affeQton 
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ſhould otherwiſe tranſport me , I would preſently afforde my helping hand vntoir. 111 
and deſires are a law to themſelues, a@ons are to recciue it of publike inftitutions ; All 
theſe proceedings of mine, are ſomewhat diſſonant from our formes . They would Pro. 
duce no great effes, nor helde out long among vs, Innocencie it ſelfe con!d not mm theſe | 
times nor negotiate Witkout diſſimulation , nor trafficke without tying . Neither are publike | 
funQons of my dyet ; what my profeſſion requires thereto, I furniſh in the moſt private * 
manner can. Being achilde, I was plunged into them vp to the eares , and had gobd ſuc- 
ceſſe; but I gotloole in good time. I haye often fince fhunned medling with them, 
ſeldome accepted , and neuer required; euer holding my backe toward ambition : butif 
not asrowers, who go forward as it were backeward; Yetſo, as Iamlefle bcholding to 
my reſolution, then to my good fortune , that I was not wholy embarked inthem, For, 
there are courſes lefle againſt mytalte , and more comfortable ro my carriage , by which 
if heretofore it had called meto the ſeruice of the common-wealth , and my aduancement 
ynto credit in the world; I know that1n following the ſame I had exceeded the reaſon of -. 

my conceite . Thoſe which commonly ſzy againſt my profeſſion , that what I termeli- | 
berty, ſimplicity and plainenefſe in my behawour, is art , cunning and ſubtilty : and 

rather diſcretion , then-goodneſſe; induſtry, then nature; good wir, then good hap; do me 

more honour then ſhame. But truely they make my cunning ouercunning. And whoſo- 

euer hath traced me and neately looked into my humoures , le looſe a good wager, 

if he confeſſe not, that there is norule intheir ſchoole , could, a mid ſuch crookedpathes 

and dyuers windings, ſquare and raport this naturall motion, and maintaine an appa- 

rance of liberty 2nd licence, ſoequall and inflexible ; and thar all their attention and 

wit, isnotof powertobring themtoit, The way to tracth is but ore and ſimple ; that of 
perticular profit and benefit of affaires a man hath incharge, double, vneeven and 

accidentall . I haue often ſeene theſe counterfet and arrficiall liberties in pradtiſe, 

but moſt commonty, without ſucceſſe . They ſauour of Eſepes Aſſe ; who in emulati- 

on of the dogoe , layde his two fore-ſecte very jocondly on his maifters ſhoulders; | 
but looke how mary blandiſhments the pretty covge recciued,, vnder one, ſo many 

baſtonadoes were redoubled oa the poore Aﬀſesbacke . 14 rmaxime quem gue decet, quod 

eft cutuſque ſunm maxime : that becomes every man eſpecially, which 15 his eyne eſpecaly: 

I will not depriue couſinage of her ranke ; that were to vnderſtand the worlde but 

ul : Iknow it hath often done profitable ſeruice , it ſupporteth, yea and nouriſheththe 

greateſt part of mens vacations. 

There are ſome lawtull vices; as many aRions, or goodor exculable, vnlawfull, Taſ- 
tice in it ſelfe, naturall and vniwerſall is otherwiſe ordered, and more nobly diftribu- 
ted, thenthis other eſpeciall, and nationall iuftice , reſtrained and ſutedto the neede of 
our pollicies : Veri turis germaneque iuſticie Solida et cxpreſſam affigiem nullam tenemus, vt 
bra et imaginibus vtimur . We hawe no liuely nor |'fe-like purtrature of vpright law and ne- 
turall inſtice : \ve vſe but the ſhaddowes and colours of them. So that wile Danaamy', 
hearing the liues of Socrates , Pithazgoras and Diogenes repeated, in other things, 
dged them great and worthy men , but ouermuch ſubiced to the reverence of 
the lawes: which to authorize and ſecond, true vertue is todecline very much from his 
naturall yigore : and not onely by their permiſſion, bur perſuaſions diuers, vicious ations are 
committed and take place. Ex Senatus conſultis plebiſque ſcitic ſcelera exercentur : Eun by dee 
erees of counſell,and by ftatmre-lavves are miſchiefes put m praftiſe, 1 follow the common phraſe, 
which makes a difference betweene profitable and Honeſt things ; terming ſome nat 
aQions, whichare not onel profitable but neceſfaric,diſhoneſt and filthie, But to conunue 
our examples of treaſon, Two which aſpired ynto the kingdome of T hrace , were falne 
into controvyerhie for their rights, The Emperor hindred them from falling rogether by the 


eares; the one yader collour of contriying ſome friendlie accorde by an enterview, env” 
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ring the other to a feaſtin his houſe, empriſoned and murthred him. Juſtice required,that 
te Romanes ſhould be ſatiſfied for this outrage”: ſome difficulties empeached the orcinarie 
courſe . What they could not lawfully doe without warre and hazard , they attempted to 
accompliſh by treaſon : what they could not honefllie atchicue , they profitably com= 
paſſed . For exployting whereof Pempenins Flaccus was thought mot fitte : who tray- 
ning the fellowe into his Nettes by fained wordes and ſugred aſſurances, in liew of 
the fauour and honour he promiſed him , ſent him bound hand and foote to Rome. 
One traytor ouer-reached another, againſt common cuſtome : For, they are all full of 
diltruſt, and ris very hard to ſurprize them in their owne arte : witneſle the heauie and 
diſma!l experience we have latelie felt of it . Let who liſte be Pomponins Flaccus; and 


there are tov-too many that will be ſo. As for my parte , both my worde and faith, are 


as the reſt, pieces of this common bodie : their belt effe& is the publike ſervice: thar's 
ever preſupoled with me . Burt as, if one ſhould commaund me to take the charge of 
the Rolles or Recordes of the Pallace, I would anſwer ; I have no skill in them: or 
tobe a leader of Pioners, I would ſay; I am called toa worthier office : Even ſo, who 
would goe about to employe me , not to murther or poiſon , but to lye, betraye, and 
forlieare my ſelfe , I would tell him; If I have robbed or ſtolne any thing from 
" any man, fend me rather to the Gallies . For, a Gentleman may lawfullie ſpeake as 
did the Lacedemonians, deffeated by eAntipater, ypon the points of their agreement : 
You may impoſe as heauie burdens , and barmeſull taxes pon vs as you pleaſe ; but you 
looſe your time, to commannad vs any ſhamefull or diſhone## things , Every man ſhould give 
himſelf oathe , which the Egiptian Kings , folemnlic and vſuallic N52 ak to 
their judges ; Nor to ſwarue from their conſciences , what commaund ſoeyer they ſhould 
receiue from themſelves to the contrarie , In ſuch commiſſions there is an evident note 
of ignominie and condemnation, And whoſoever giues them you, accuſeth you; and 
if you conceayethem right, gives you them as a trouble and burthen . As much as the 
publike affaires amend by your endeuours, your owne empaireth: the better youdoe, 
ſo much the worle doe you. And it ſhall npr be: newe; nor. peraduenture without ſha- 
dowe of juttice, that he who ſetteth you a worke , becommeth yourruine .” Jf reaſon be 
"m any caſe excuſable , it 15 onely tben , when t'ss employed to puniſh and berraye treaſan . We 
ſhall finde many treatcheries, to have beene.not onely refuſed , but puniſhed by them, 
in whoſe fauour they were ynder-taken . Who knowes not the ſentence of Fabritizs, 
againſt Pyrrus his Phyſition ? And the commander hath often ſeverely revenged them 
on the partic he cmployed in them, refuſing ſo ynbndled a credite and powre, and diſa- 
yowing ſo lewde ait| vile an obedience, Jaropelc Duke. of Ruſſia, ſollicited an Hun- 
gattan Gentleman, to betraye Boleſlans King of Polomia , in contriuing his death , or 
tuniſhing the Ruſſians with meanes to worke-him ſome notable miſchiefe. This gal- 
lant, prelentiic beſtirres him in it, and more then cuer applying himſelfe tothe Kings 
ſeruice , obtained to be of his counſell, andof thoſe he molt truſted . By which aduan- 
tages, and with the opporrunitic of his maiſters abſence , he betrayde Victhcra, a great 
and ritch cittie to the Rufſtans : which was wholie ſacktand burnt by them, with a generall. 
ſlughter,both of the inhabitants,of whar ſexe orage ſocver,and a great number of _ 
thereabouts, whom tothat purpoſe he had aſſembled. /aropelc his angerthus abwaged wi 
revenge, and his rage mitigated ( which was not without pretext, tor Bolaſlavs had mi 
tily wronged and-in like manner incenſed him) and glutted with the fruite of treaſon, 


examining the vglinefle thereof, naked and alone; and with imparciall eyes behoulding the! 


{ame,nor diftempredby paſſion, conceaued ſuch aremorſe, and tooke it ſo to hart, thathe 
forthwith cauſed the eyesof his inſtrumentall execurioner to be pulled out, and his ton 


and priuic parts tobe cut of. Antigonus perſwadedthe Angyreſpides ſoldiers, to betray Ew | 


menes their generall,and his aduerfarie, vnto him; whom when they had delivered; andhe 
had cauſed to be ſlaine; himſclfe defired tobe the Commiſſarie of deuine juſtice,farthe pu- 
niſhment of fo deteſtable a tretcherie : and refigning them into the hands of the Governor 
of the Prouince, gauc him expreſle charge , in what manner ſoever it were , toridhimſelfe 
of them, and bring them to ſome miſchicuous end, Whereby- , of that great number 
they.were, not one euer after ſawe the ſmoake of eHacedone. T be better they ſerwed bus 
turne , the wore wicked be indeed them , and I Worthie of puniſhment . The _ 
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moo =agh the mr roy gu A lay _ » Was ſet 4 libertie, accord. 
10 to the promiſe of llas cription : But according to tne promiſe of common re... 
FX , being freed , nic {om qo, Hee off the rocke T arpeye. And Chas 
King of France, in liew of the golden armes he ad promiſed the three ſeruants of Came. 
cre,cauled themto be hanged, after they had by his ſolicitation betraide their maiſter yg 
him . They twitch them yp with the purſe of their reward about their necks , Having a 
aiſfide their ſecond and ſpeciall faith, they alſo ſatiſfie the generall and firſt . « 3/abome; the 
ſecond, defirous to rid himſelfe of his brother ( through jealouſie of rule , and according to 
the flile of that race )employed one of his officers nit; who ſtifled him, by much ware 
powred downe his throate all at once : which done , in expiation of the faQ, he delivered 
the murtherer into the hands of his brothers mother (forthey were bretheren but by the 
fathers fide ) ſhe, in his preſence, opened his bolome , and with hir owne ceven ging hands 
ſearching for his heart , pluck it out, and caſt it ynto dogges to cate , Even vnto vile diſpo.. 
fitions ( having made vſe of afilthie aQon ) it is ſo ſweete and pleaſing, if they may with 
ſecuritie , asit were, in way of recompence and holie correction , ſowe one ſure tithe of 
goodneſle,and juſtice ynto it, Beſides, they reſpeQ the miniſters of ſuch horrible crimes, as | 

ople , that Rill vpbraide them with them , and couet by their deaths to ſmother the 
CE e, and cancell the teſtimonie of their praiſes, Now if perhaps, not to fruſtrate 
the pub] ihe neede of that laſt and deſperate remedy , one rewarde you for it : yet, he who | 
doth it( if he be not as bad him ſelfe) will hould you a moſt accurſed and execrable crex. | 
cure. And deemeth youa greater traitor, then he whomyou have betrayed: for with your 
owne handes, he toucheth the lewdneſſe of your diſpoſition, without difavowiag, without * 
objeR, But employeth you, as we doout-calt perſons in the executions of iuſtice : an office 
as profitable as little honeſt , Beſides the baſeneſſe of ſuch commiſſions, there is in them a 
proſtitution of conſcience « The daughter of Sejanns, could not in Rowe , by any true for- 
male courſe of lawe, be putro death , becauſc ſhe wasa virgine : that lawes might have 


DO 


theirdue courſe, ſhe was firſt deflowred by the common hang-man, and then ſtrangled. 


Not his hand onely, but his ſoule is a ſhave vnto publike commoditic . When Amuraththe 
firſt,to agrauate the puniſhment of his ſubie&s , who had giuen ſupport to his ſonnes ynna« 
eurall rebellion, appointed their veereſt kinſmen tolend their hands vnto this execution: I 
finde it neuer honeſt in ſome of them , who rather choſe vnjuſilie to be held guiltic of 
anothers treaſon, then to ſerue juſtice with their owne tretcherie , And whereas in ſome 
nan; townes forced in my time, I have ſcene baſe varlets for ſauegarde of their owne 
,yeeldto hang their friends and companions , Iever thought them of worle conditi- 
on, then ſuchas were hanged. Iris reporred,that Wiroldus Prince of Lituaria, introduced 
an order with that nation , which was that the partie condemned to die, ſhould with his 
owne hands make himſelfe away ; finding it flrange , that a third man being guiltleſſe of 
the fat, ſhould be employed and charged tocommit a murther , When an vrgentcit- 
cumftance , orany violent and vnexpeRted accident, induceth a Prince for the neceſſitic of 
his eftate, or as they ſay for ſtate matters, tobreake his worde and faith, or otherwiſe for- 
ceth him out of his ordinarie dutie, he is to aſcribe that neceſſitie vntoa laſh of Godsrod: 
It is novice, for he hath quit his reaſon , vnto a reaſon more publike , and more powre- 
full, but ſurelie tis ill fortune . So that to one, who asked me what remedie ? I replyde, 
none; were he trulic rackt betweene theſe twoextreames ( Sed videat ne queratur latthre 
urio, But let him take beede be ſecks not « ſtarting hole for perinrie ) he muſt baue donei1t; 


GeeOf-l.3- bur if he did it ſans regret or ſcruple, if it greeued him not to doe it, tis an argument his 


conſcience is but inill tearmes. Now were there any one of ſo tender or cheyerell acon- 
ſcience, to whome no cure might ſeeme worthic of ſo extreame a remedie. I i! 
priſe or regarde him no whit the lefſe. He cannot looſe himſelfe more handſomlie not 
more exculablie  IWe carnot doe every thing ,nor be ts excry place . When: all is done thus 
and thus ,muſt we often, as vatoour laſt Anker = refuge, reſigne the 

of ourveſſell, ymo the onely conduRof heaven, To what juſter neceſſttic can he reſerue 
himſelfe? what is lefſe poſſible for him to doe, then whathe cannot effeR, without charg6 
vnto his faith, and imputation to his honour ? things which peraduenture ſhould be = 
rer to him, then his owne faluation,, and the ſafetie of his people . When with enfoulde 


mes he ihall devoutlic callon God for his ayde , may he not hope, that maya 
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mercic ſhall not refuſe the extraordinarie fauour , and finne-forgiuing grace of his all 
powerfull hand, ynto a pure and righteous hand? They ate examples, rare and 
craſed exceptions to our naturall rules : we muſt yeelde ynto them, but with mos 
deration , and heedie circumſpeQtion . No priuate commoditic , may any way deſerue we 
ſhould offcr our conſcience this wrong : the common-wealth may, when is moſt apps 
ran: and important. T imolcon did fitlie warrant and warde the ſtrangeneſſe of his exploire 
by the teares he ſhed , remembring it was with a brotherlie hand he ſlew the tyrant . And 
irneerelie pinched his ſelfe-enawne conſcience, that he was compelled to purchaſe the 
common good at the rate of his haneftie, The ſacred Senate tt ſelfe, by his meanes de1- 
uered from thraldome, duſt not definitivelie decide of fo haughtie an ation, and rendin 
two ſovrgent and different ſemblances. Butthe Siracuſans having opportunelie and atthar 
very inſtant ſent to the Corinthians, to require their proceQtion, and a gouernour able to 
re-eſtabliſh their towne in her former maieſtie and deliver Sicike from a number of pertie 
tyrants, which greeuouſlic oppreſſed the ſame; they appointed Timoeleon , with thiknew 
caueatand declaration : Thataccording as he ſhould well or ill demeane himſelfe in his 
charge, their ſentence ſhould encline, either to grace him as the redecmer of his country, 
or diſgrace him , as the murtherer of his brother. This fantaſticall concluſion , hath ſome 
excuſe ypon the danger of the example, and importance of an aQte ſo different : and they 
did well, to diſcharge rheir iudgement of it, or to embatke him ſomewhereels, and on 
their conſiderations, Now the proceedings of Timoleoy in this renowmed journie did ſoone 
yeeld his cauſe the cleerer, ſo worthily and vertuouſly didhe every way comporte himlelfe 
therein, And the good hap, which euer accompanied him in the encombrances and difft< 
culties he was to ſubdue inthe atchieuement of his noble enterpriſe, ſeemed to be ſent 
him by the Gods, conſpiring to ſecond, and conſenting to fayour his juſtification : This 
mans end is excuſable}, if euer any could be. But the encreaſe and profit of the publike re- 
venues , which ſerued the Roman Senate for a pretext of the enſuing-foule concluſion I 
| purpoſeto relate, is not of ſufficient force to warrant ſuch injuſtice, Certaine cities had by 
the order and permiſſion of the Senate, with mony purchaſed their hbertie, at the hands of 
L.Sylla. The matter comming in queſtion againe,the Senate condemned them,to be finea- 
ble and taxed as before : and that the mony they had employed for their ranſome, ſhould ' 
be deemed as loft and forfetted . Ciuill warres doe often produce fuch enormous exame 
ples : That we puniſh private men, for ſomuch as they have beleeved ys , when we were 
otaer then now we are. And one ſame Magiſtrate laie the penaltie of his change on 
ſuch as cannot doe withall. The Shoolemaiſter whippeth his ſcholler for his docilitie, and 
the guide {treeketh the blinde man he leadeth . A horible image of juſtice, Some rules 
in Philofophie are both falſe and fainte. The example propsſed vntovs, of reſpeRing pri- 
uate vrilitie before faith giuen, hath rior ſufficient powre by the circumſtance they adde 
vntoit. Theeves have taken you, andon your oathe to pay them a certaine ſumme of mo- 
ney , have ſet you ar libertie againe : They erre , that ſay , an honeſt man 1s quit of his 
worde and faith without paying , being out of their handes ; There is no ſuch matter, 
What feare and danger bath once forced me towill and- conſert vnto , I am Found to will and per- 
forme, being ont of danger and feare. And although it have but forced my tongue, and not 
my will , yet am Ibound to make my worde good , and keepe my promiſe . For my part, 
when it hath ſomtimes vnaduiſedly ouer-runne my thought, yet haue I made a conſcience 
todiſayowe the ſame. Otherwiſe we ſhould by $ come to aboliſh all the right a 


third man taketh and may chalenge of our promiſes, Luo vero forti viro vis poſſi adhi- Cicoffle 


beri. e A's though any force could be v/ed upon a valiant man. T'1s onely lawfull for our private 
mtereſt to excuſe the breache of promile, if we have raſhlie promiſed chings inthemſelyes 
wicked and vnjuſt , For, the right of vertue ought to over-rule the right of our bonde, T have 
heretofore placed Epammondas inthe firſt ranke of excellem men', and now recantic not. 
Vnto what high pitch raiſed he the conſideration of his particular dutie? whonever flew 
man he had vanquiſhed ; who for that vnvaſuable good of reſtoring his countie hir ibet- 


te,madeit a matter of conſcience,to murther a Tyrant or his ces, without s due and 
formall courſe of lawe : and who judged him a bad man, how a citizen ſoeyer, that 
amongſt his encmies and in the furie of a battle , ſpared not his friend, orhis hofte. Loe 


here a minde of a ritche compoſition, He matched ymtothe moſt violent and cude a of 
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of men, goodneſſe and countefie, yea and the moſt choiſe and delicate, that may be foung 
in the Cfoole of Philoſophic. This ſo high-raiſed courage ,ſfo ſwelling and 4 obſtinae 
againſt ſorow,death and poyertie, was it nature or arte,made it relent, even tothe vtmoſi 
ftraine of exceedin is ae” and debonaretie of complexion ? Being cloathedin the 
dreadfull liverie of Reele and blood, he goeth on cruſhing and brufing a nation , inuigci. 
ble to all others, but himſelfe : = mildelic relenteth inthe midſt of a combat'or conf. 
on, when he meetes with his hoſte or with his fiiend . Verilie, this man was deſervedlic 
fitto commaund in warre , which in the extreameſt furic of his innated rage, made him 
to feele the ting of courtefie, and remorle of gentlenefſe : then when all enflamed, ir 
foamed with furie , and burned with murther. T'is a miracle, to be able to joyne any 
ſhowe of juſtice with ſuch ations , But it onely belongeth to the vnmatched courage 
of Epaminendas, in that confuſed plight, to joyne mildenefle and facilitic of the moſt gene 
tle behaviour that ever was,vnto them, yea and pure innocencie it ſelfe. And whereas one 
could the Mammerttzs , that ſtatutes were of no force againſt armed men: an other to the | 
\ Tribune of the people,that the time of juſtice and warre, were two : athird , thatthe con. | 
fuſed noiſe of warre and clang of armes , hindred him from yndetſtanding the ſober | 
yoice of the lawes : This man was not ſo much as empeached from concerying the 
milde ſound of ciuilitie and kindneſſe , Borrowed he of hisenemies the cuftome of a- . 
crificing tothe Muſes ( when he wentto the watres ) to qualifie by their ſweeteneſſe and 
mildneſſe, that martiall furie, and hoſtile ſurlinefſe ? Let vs not feare, after fo great a mai. 
ſer, to hold that ſome things are vnlawfull, even againſt our felleſt enemies ; thatpublike | 
intereſt, oughtnotto chalenge all of all, againſt priuate intereſt : Afanente memona ctiam 
im diſſidio publicerum fadernum priuati uris : Some memorie of priuate right continuing enen in | 
diſagreement of publike contratts : 


Onid.Pont. w——et rMlla potentia vires 
Liel 8.37. = Praſtandine quidpeccet amicas babet : 
No pawre hath ſo great might, | 
... ; To make friends till goe night, 


: »  ffndthat dll things be not lawfullte an honeſt man , for the ſeruice of his King ,the general 
Gig Off- 1-3+ cauſe and defence of the laWyes . Non. enim patria preftat ommibus officijs , & ipſs emducit pies 
babere ciues in parentes, For our countrie is not aboue. all other dutics ; it is good for the cont 
rrie to bavt bir inhabitants vſe pictie toward their parents . T'is an inſtruQtion befitting 
the times.: we neede not harden our courages with theſe plates of Iron and ſteele, it 
{ufficeth our ſhoulders be armed with them: it is enough to dippe our Pens in Inke, too 
much to dye them in bloud . If it be greatneſſe of courage , and rh'effeR of a rare and 
fingular vertue , to negleR friendſhip , deſpiſe private reſpes and bondes; ones worde 
kindred , for the common good: and obediefice of the Magiſtrate: it is verilie able 
to exfulc vs from it., if wee but alledge , that it is a greanefle ynable to lodge in the 
greatnefle of Epaminordas his courage . I abhorre the enraged admonitions of this 
other vnrulie ſpirite, 
Lucan. l. q, - dumtela micant , non Vos pietatis imago 
330. Ce. 7 VIla,nec aducrſa conſpetti fronte parentes 
|  Commuoucant, vulius glagio turbate verendos, 
While ſwords are branditht,letno ſhow of grace 
Once mooue you,nor your parents face to face, 
But with your ſwords diſturbe their reverend grace. 
Letvs bereave wicked , bloodie and trayterous diſpoſitions, of this pretext of reaſon: 
leaye we that impious andexorbitant juſtice, and adhere voto more humane imitations, 
Ob what may time and example bring. to paſſe? Inan encounter of the ciuill warres agzinſt 
Cimna , one of Pompeyes ſouldiers, having vnwittingly ſlaine his brother, who was onthe 
cherfide, through ſhame and ſorroye preſentlie killed himſelfe; And ſome yearesafte?, 
in another ciuill warre.of the faid nan a fouldicr bouldlie demanded a rewarde of ” 
Laptaines for killing his owne brother, Falſelie doe we argue honour, and the beanie © 
an ation, by it's profic : and conclude as ill, ta thinke every,one is bound vnto it, and that 
Frep..z.). Whoneh,, if itbe commodiow, © 
remeron Omnia non pariter reruns ſunt ommibus opts All 
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The thir d Booke. 
_ Allthingsa-ltke to all, | 

Doe not well-frting fall. 'L 

Chooſe we out the molt negeſſarie and moſt beneficiall matter of humane ſocietie, it wil- 

be a mariage : yet is it,that the Saintes counſell finderh'and deemeth the contrary ſide more 


honeſt, excluding from it the molt reyerend vocationof men : as we toour races aſſigne 
ſuch beaſts as are of leaſt eſteeme, He - | 


—— —_— 


- The ſecond Chapter, 


Of Repenting. 


CHE faſhion man ,T repeate him; and repreſent a particulare one, but ill made ; and 
_/wxhom werel to forme a new, he ſhould be farre other then he is; but he is now made, 
And though the lines of my piQture change and varie, yet looſe they not themſclues . The 
world runnes all on whceles : All things therein mooue without entermiſſion; yeathe earth, 
the rockes of Carcaſs, and the Pyramides of eAgpt, both with the publike and their 
owne motion. Conſtancie it jelfe i natking but a languiſhing and Waucrir.s dance, I cannot ſet- 
tle ny obie&t; ir gocth ſo vnquietly atid flaggering, with a naturall drunkenneſle. I rake it 
inthis plight, as it 1s atth'inſtant I ammuſe my ſelfe about it. I deſcribe not the eſſence, but 
the paſſave ; nota paſſage from agetoage, or as the people reckon, from ſeauen yeares to 
ſeauen,bur f:om day to day, from minute to minute. My hiſtoric muſt be fittedto the pre- 
ſent, I may ſoone change, not onelie fortune, but intention. It is a counter-roule of divers 
and variable accidents, and irrcſolure imaginations , and ſometimes contrarie : whether it 
be that my ſelfe am other, or thatI apprehend ſubicQs, by other cireumſtances and confi- 


derations. Howſoever, I may perhaps gaine-ſay my ſelfe , but truth ( as Demades ſaide )I 


never gaine-ſay: Were my minde ſetled, I would not efſaye,but reſolue my ſelfe. Te is ill 
a prentiſe and a probacioner , I propoſe a meane life, and withour lifter: T'is all one. They 
faſten all morall Philoſophic as well to a populare and priuate life, asto one of ritcher ſtuffe, 
Euery man beareth the whole ſtampe of humane condition . Authors communicate themſelves 
vnto the world by ſome ſpeciall and ſtrange marke; I the firſt, by my generall diſpoſition; 
as Afichell de Montaine; not as a Grammarian, or a Poet, or a Lawyer. If the world com- 
plaine,I ſpeake roomuch of my ſelfe, I complaine, it thinkes no more of itſelfe, Batis it 
reaſon,that being fo private in vie, I ſhould pretend to make my ſelfe publike in know- 
ledge ? Or15it reaſon, I ſhould produce into the world , where faſhion and arte have ſuch 
ſwaye and command, the rawe and ſimple effeQs of nature; and of a nature as yer excee- 
ding weake? To write bookes without learning , is it not tomare a wall Witham ft one or ſuch 
lhe thing > Tonceites af muſicke are direRedby arte; mine by hap. Yet havc I this accor- 
ding tolearning, thatnever man handled ſubjeR, he vnderſtood or knew, better then I doe 
this I have vndertaken; being thercin the cunningſt man alive. 

Secondly.that never man waded further into his matter, 1ior rhore diſtinRllie fifted the 
partes and dependences of it, nor arrived more exaRtlie and fully to the end he propoſed 
vntoit. To finiſh the ſarie, | have neede of naught but faithfulneſle : which is therein as 


fincere and pure as may be found, I ſpeake truth, not my belly-full , but as much as ] dare; | 
and 1 dare the more, the more I growe into yeares : for it ſcemieth,cuftorne alloweth olde 
age more libertie to babbell , andindifcretion to talke of it ſelfe. It cannot herem be.as.in . | 


trades; yrhere the crafts-man and his worke doe often differ. Being a man of ſo ſound and 
honeſt couerſation,writ he fo fooliſhly ? Are ſuch learned writings come from aman of ſb 
weake a conuerſafion ? who hath but an ordinary conceite , and writeth- exccllently , one 


may ſay his capacitie is botrowed,not of himſelfe, A skilfull man,is not Skilfull in all things: 


But atufficient man, is ſufficient cuery where , even ynto ignorance. Here my booke and 


my felfe march together, and keepe one pace. Els whete one may commend or condenne 


the worke, without the worke-man;here not:who toucheth one .toucherh the other, He who 


ſhal iudge of it without knowing him,ſhal wrong himſc|fe more the gn” 
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vs,and whereto our paſſions tranſport ys ; but thoſe , which by long habite are rooted in 
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hath wholy fatiſfied me. Happic beyond my merite, If I get this onely portion | 
non as I may cauſe _ W adding to thinke, ] had baba ab vol ” 
and benefit of learning, had | beene endowed with any : and deſerued better helpe _ 
morie, Excuſe we here what Ioften-fay,thar I ſeldome repent my lelfe,and that my conſc;. 
ence is contemed with it ſelfe;notof an Angels or a horſe conſciences,but as of a mans Pg 
ſcience. Adding euer this clauſe, not of ceremonie, but of true andeſſentiall ſubmiſſion. that 
I ſpeake enquiring and doubting, meerely and (imply referring my ſelfe,from reſolution ,vnto Pat M 
and lawfull ppinions. 1 teach not; I report : No vice isablolutely vice, which offendeth not 
anda ſound iudgement accu(eth not : For, the deformitie and incommoditie thereofj; > 
tn jones , as peraduenture they hane reaſon, who ſay, itis chicfly produced by ſottilhneſſ 
and brought forth by ignorance ; ſo hardis it,to tmagine one ſhould know it withour ba 
ting it, Malice ſucks vp the greateſt part of her owyne venome and therewith 711P0Y/oneth lev ſelfe, 
Uice,leaurtb,as an vicer m th: fleſh, 1repemtance in the ſome which fi! ſcratcheth,ang bl;odieth 
{cl e.For reaſon effaceth other griefes & ſorrowes,but engendereth thoſe of repentance:the 
more yerkſome, becauſe inwardes:As the colde & heate of agues is more offeriſiue the that 
which comes outward. 1 account vice(buteach according to their meaſure) not onely thoſe 
which reaſon difalowes,8& nature condemnes but ſuch as mens opinion hath forged as falce 


& erronious,it lawes and cuſtome authorize the ſame. In ike maner,there is no 900daes hut 
| 


gladdcth an honelt diſpoſition. There is truely I wot not what kinde ot congratulation, of 
well doing, wich retoyceth vs in our ſelues, and a generous jollitie, that accompanieth a 
ood conſcience. A minde couragioufly vitious, may happily arme it ſelfe with ſecurity,hur 
a ſhall never munite her ſelfe,with this ſelfe-ioying delightand fatiſfaQtion, It is noſmale 
plealure,forone to feele himlelfe preſerued from thc contagion of an age lo infeftedas outs, 
and roſay to himſelte;could a man enter and ſee eueninto my ſoule,yer ſhould he not finde 
me-guilty , excher of the atf1Qion x ruine of any body , nor culpable of cnwe or reuenge, 
nor of publike offence againftthe lawes, nor tainted with innouation, trouble or edition; 
mr {patted-witi fal 1fyi1g of my wore; and although the libertie of timesalowed and 
tugitit every man, yet could | neuer be induced totouch the goods or diueintothe purſe 
otany French man; &nauealwayes liued vpon mine owne,as ws. intime of war,as of peace: 
nor did Lever make yle of any pootre mans labour, withaut reward. Theſe teſtimonies of an 
yaſpoted conſcience are very pleafing,which natural joy i8a great benefit vnto vs;andthe 
onely payment neuer faileth us, To ground the recompence of vertuous aions,ypon the 
approbarion of others, is to vudertake a moſt vncertaine or troubled foundation, namelyin 
anage ſocortupt and times fo ignorant,as this is : che vulpar peoples gord oppinion is mintizis, 
Whom truft you 1n ſeeing what is commendable ? God keepe me from beeing an honeſt 
man,according tothe deſcription I dayly ſee made, of honour, cach cve by hiniſelfe, Qus 
fuer ant vitia,mor's ſnit, What earlt were vices, are now grovne faſhions, Some of my {riendes, 
hane ſometimes attempred to ſchoole me roundly,and ſift me plainely,either of rhejr owne 
motion,or enyited by me,as toan office, which to a wel compoſed minde, both in profit and 
lovingneſle,exceederh all the dunes of fincere amity, Such haue I ener cntcrrained with 0- 
pen armes of cuttefie,and kinde acknowledgeme nt.Butnow to ſpeake from my conſcience, 
I often found fo much falſe meature in their reproches and prailes,thatI had not greatly et- 
red if had rather erred, then done well after their faſhion. Snch as we eſpecially, who live 
a private life, not expoſed to any gaze but our owne,ought in our hartes eſtabliſh a rouch- 
ſtone, and thereto touch ou: d:edes and try our actions; and accordingly,now cheiiſh.and 
now.chaſtiſe our ſelues. 1 haue my owne lawes and tnbunall, to iudge of me , whither 14- 
drefſe my ſclfe more,then any whore els, Ireſtraine my ations according to others,but ex- 
tendthem according to my ſelfe. None but your ſelfknowes riohtly whether you be demiſſc 
and crucll,or loyall & deuout.Ochers ſee you nor, but gheſle you by vncertaine coniectures: 
y ſce nor ſa much your nature, as your art . Adhere not then totheir opinion, but hold 
YAto your owne. T #9 #491 indicineſt viendum . Virrutts et viciorum grane ipſius conſcientis pore 


= eft 7 eng omtii.; V.u muſt uſe your oven: indoement : T he weight of the ver) 
Elance 


vice and virtues is beauy:take that away end all is dovon:, But where as itis faidghat 1e- 
ntance nearely followeth finne,ſeemeth not to implye fine placedia hisrich aray,which 
1n v$ a$in his proper manſion, One may diſauow anddiſclaime vices, that ſurpriſe 
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ftrong,and ankred in a powerfull will, are not ſubieQtto contradition. Repentercce is but 4 de 
wying of our Wil,and an oppoſition of our fantaſies which diuerts vs here and there. It makes ſome 
diſauow his former vertue and continencie. 

Que mens eft hedie, cur eadems non puero ſuit, 

Uelcur his anemns tncolumes non redennt gene? 

Why was not ina youth ſame minde asnow? 

Or why beares not this minde a youthfull brow? oo 
T hat is an exquſite life, which enenin his owne priuate keepeth u ſelfe in awe and order, Every 

one may play the jugler, and repreſent an honeſt man vpon the ſage ; but within, andin 
his boſome, where all things are lawfull, where all is concealed ; to keepe a due rule or for- 
male decorum, that's the point. The next degree, is tobe {o in ones owne home, and in his 
ordinary aQtions, whereof we are to giue accoumpt to no body : wherein is no ſiudy,nor arts 
Andrherefore Byzs deſcribing the perfeQt tate of a family, whereof (faith he ) the naiſter, 
be ſuch inwardly by himſelfe, as he is outwardly, for feare of the lawes, and reſpet of mens 
ſpeaches. And it was a worthy ſaying of Jwlins Draſes, to thoſe worke-men , which for 
three thouſand crownes , oftered ſo to reforme his houſe , that his neighbours ſhould ns 


| moreouerlooke into it : I will ge you fixe thouſand (ſaid he) and contrive it fo, thaton 


all fides every man may looke into it. The cuſtome of eAyefilansis remembred with ho- 
nour, whoin his trauaile was wont to take vp his lodging in churches, that the people, and 
Gods themſclues might pry into his priuate actions. Some haue beene admirable to the 
world, in whom nor his wife, nor his ſeruant euer noted anything remarkeable. Few men 
baue bene «dmured of rheir familiers, Noman hath beene a Propher not onety in his houſe, but in 
kis owne country, ſaith the experience of hiſtories. Even ſo in things of nought, Andin this 
baſe example, is the jmage of greatneſſe diſcerned, In my climate of Gaſcoigns they 
dceme ita iclt to ſee me inprint, The further the knowledge which is taken of meis 
from my home , of ſo much more worth am I , In GaiernelI pay Printers; in other places 
they pay me. Vpon this accident th , Who liuing and oi keepe cloſe- 
luking, to purchaſe credit when they ſhall be dead and abſent. 1 had rather haue leſſe, 
And I caſt not my ſelfe into the world , but for the' portion I draw from it « Thac 
donne , IT quitit , The people attend on ſuch a man'with wonderment , from a pub- 
like at, vnco his owne doores 2: togeather with his'roabes he leaues-of his part; fal- 
ling ſo much the lower, by how much higher he was mounted. View him within, chere 
all is turbulent, diſordered and vile . And were order and formality found in him, a 
lively , impartiall and well forted iudgement is required , to percceiue and fully'to 
diſcerne him in theſe baſe and priuate aQtions . Confileding that order is but a dum- 
piſh and drowſie vertue : To gaine a Battaile , performe an Ambaſlage , and go- 
uerne a People , are noble and worthy aRions; to chide , laugh, ſell, pay, love 
hate , and wyldely and iuftly ro conuerſe both with his owne and with himſelfe; 
not torelent, and not gaine fay himſclfe, are things more rare , more difficult and 
leſſe remarkeable. 2 
Retired lives ſuſtaine that way , whateuer fome ſay, offices as much-or more crabbed, 
and extended , then other liues doe . And priuate men (faith eHriftorke) ſerue vertue 
more hardly , and more highly attend her, then thoſe which are magiſtrates or placed 
in authority . We prepare our ſelues ynro emiment occaſions , more for glory then 
for conſcience , T be neareſt waye to come mo glory , were to doe that for conſcience, 
which Wee doe for glorye . And me ſeemeth the vertue of eAlexarder repreſevteth | 
much leſle vigor in her large Theater, then that of Socrates , in his baſe and obſcure 
excercitation . 1 cafilye conceiue Socrates , in the roome of eAlexander ; eAlexander 
in that of Socrates I cannot . If any aske the one, what hce can doe , hee will. 
anſwere , Conquer the Worlde ; let the fame queſtion bee demaunded of the other, 
hee will fay, leede my bfe conformably to it's narurall condition ; A ſcience much more 
generous , more os tajurnd _— __ lawfull, Srl. H 
T he worth of the 01172 fc eto not 9 | |; » Ny marching or . ly 
Sreatneſſe is not excerciſed in greatneſle ; ag. be xkcd it is', As thoſe , which 
wudge and touch vs inwardely , make no great accoumpt of the pw Tg of our 
publike aRions ; and ſee they are bur freakes and poyntes © _— 
ET | gg 
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ſurging fromabottome , otherwiſe ſlimie andfull of mud: So thoſe who iudge ys by this 
oay outward apparance, conclude the ſame of our inward conſtitution, and cannot couple 
puler faculties as theirs are , vnto theſe other facuities, which amaze them ſo farre from 
their leuell.Sodoe we attribute ſauage ſhapes and oughly formes vnto diuels. As who doeth 
notaſcribe high-raiſed eye-browes , open noſtrils, a ſterne frightfull viſage,and ahuoe.he. 
dy vnto T amburlane, as is the forme orſhape of the imagination we haue fore-conceiued 
the bruite of his pame?Had any heretofore ſhowed me Eraſmus, I could hardly have bin in- 
duced to think, but whatſoeuer he had faid to his boy or hoſtes,had bin Adages & Apotheo. 
mes, We imagine much more fitly an Artificer vpon his cloſe ſtoole oron his wife, then, 


great prone for his carriage and regardfull for his fufficiencie; we thinke;that from 


chrones they ſhould nor abaſe themſelues ſo low ,as to live. Avyitious mindes 
are ofter}Þncited to do well by ſforne ſtrange impulfion, fo are yertuovs ſpirits mooued tods 


itt. They muſtchen be judged by their ſetledefiate , when they are neare themſelues , and 
as we ſay, at home;if at any time they be ſo; or when they are neareſt vnto reſt, and in their 
naturall ſeate. Narurall inclinations are by inſtitution helped and firengthned: bu: they nei- 
ther change nor exceed. A thouſand naturesinmy time, haue a thwart a contrarie diſcipline; 
eſcaped toward vertue or toward vice, 1194} ries; Her | + 2 00227 Ste 
Þ- '* . Sic vbideſuete filuis in cartere clauſe, | 
*: Manſueutre fere,et vultus poſutre minaces,” * | l 
 Atque heminem didicere path, ſi torrida patuus- 
Uenit in ors cruor,yedenunt rabieſy, furorque, .” 
. Admoniteque turent gnſtato ſanguine faces, 
 \ Feruet et qrrepidewix abſtinet ira magiſt ro, 
 -.So when wilde beaftts, difiiſed from the wood, -3 
j 5771 .*  Fiercelookeslaide-downe,growe tame,cloſdein a cage, -: 
+ *. 1.4, Taught robeare.man; if then dlictle blood | 
0 [oye -Touchtheirhbt lips, furie returnes and rages [31 
Their iawes by aafte admohilhdfwellwith yaines, 
KEE ; | Rage boylesandifrom fainte kteperſcarſeabſtaines. Tr rg 
-:, Theſe originall qualities & inor;grubd gut:;-they are bur covered , and hidden: The 
Latine tongue is to me in a marinernatiuall; LyaderRiand: it-bettes then French; but itis 
now'fortie yeares, I have notmade vic of unto ſpeake, nor much to write :yerin' ſome ex- 
treame emotions and ſuddaine paſſions, wherein Thaue twice of thrice falen,ſince my yeares 
af diſcretion; and namely one, when my father, being in perfe& health, fell all along vpon 
me in a ſwoune,I-haue cuer, euen from my very hart vttercd my firſt wordes in latine :Na- 
ture ruſhing and by force expreſling it ſelfe , againſt fo long a: cuſtome; the like example 
is aleaged of ciuers others , T hoſe which in my tame, haue attempted to corrett the feſhi- 
0995 in the World , by new oppinions ,\ 'reforme the vices of aparance ; uboſe of efſencethey leaut 
untouched,if they encreaſe not: And their encreale_ is much tobe feared. We willinglie pro- 
tract all other well-doing , vpon theſe externall reformations, of leſle coft and of great- 
ter merit; whereby we. fatiſhe good-cheape other naturall, conſubſtantiall and inteſtine 
vices. Looke alittle into the courſe of our experience. Lhere is no man (ifhe liſtento him- 
ſelfe ) that doth not diſcouerin himſelfe a peculiar forme ot his. a ſwaieng forme, which 
wrelileth againſt the inſtitution, and againſtthe tempeſts of paſſions ,which are contrarie 
vnto him. As for me, I fecle not my felte much agitatedby aſhock; I commonly finde my 
lelfe in mine owne place, as are ſluggiſh and:lumpiſh bodies. If I am not cloſe and neare 
vnto my elfe,T am never farre-off: My debauckes or exceſſes tranf| port me not:much. There 
nothing extreame and ſtrange : yet have I ſound fits and vi gorous lufts. The true condem- 
nation.and which toucherh the common faſhion of our men, is, that theirveric retreate 15 
full of corruption and filth : The Idea of their amendment blurred and deformed; theirte- 
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| Pentancecrazed and taultie, very neere as much as their ſine . Some, either becauſe they 


are ſo faſt and naturally ioyned ynto vice,or through long cuſtomie, have loſt all ſence of its 
vglineſe, To others (of whoſe ranck I am ) vice is burthenous , but they counter-ballance 
it with pleaſure,or other occaſions : and ſuffer it,and at a certaine rate lend themſclues v9 
nz though baſely and viciouſlie, Yet m1 ght happilyſo remote A diſproportion of meaſure 


be imagined, where with juſtice,the pleaſure might excuſe the offence , as we fay of po_ 
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Not onely being accidental,and out of finne as in thefts,buteven the in very excerciſe of its 
as inthe any ogy nes  orcopulation with women; where the prouocation is ſo violent, 
andasthey ſay , ſometime vnreſiſtable, In a towne of akinſman of mine; the other aay, 
becing in eArmignac, I ſawe acountry man,commontly fir-named the Theefe : who him- 
ſelfe reported his life to haue beene thus. Being bornea begger, and perceiving, that to 

et his bread by the ſweate of his brow andlabour of his handes , would neuer Fient. 
7 arme him agaynſt penury,he reſolued to become a Theefc;and in that trade had imploy- 
edall his youth, ſafely, by meanesofhis bodily ſtrength : forhe euer made yppe Harueſt 
and Vintage in other mens groundes; but ſo farre off, and in ſo great heapes,that it was be- 
yond imagination, one man ſhould in one night carry away ſo much vpon his ſhoulders: 
and vras ſo carefull to equall the pray, and diſperce 6 miſchiefe he did, that the ſpoyle 
was of lefſe import to every particuler man, 

He is now in his olde yeares indifferently ritch; for a man of his condition (Godamer- 

his trade) which he is nota ſhamed toconfeſſe openly . And to reconcile himſelfe with 
God, he aftirmcth, tobe dayly ready, with his gettings, andother good turnes, to ſarisfie 
the poſterity of thoſe he hath heretofore wronged orrobbed; which if himſelfe be not 
of ability to performe ( forhe cannot doe all at once) he will charge his heires withall, 
according tothe knowledge he hath,of the wrongs by him done to euery man.By this de= 
ſcription, be it true or falſe, he reſpeReth theaft,as a diſhoneſt and vnJawtull aQtion, and ha- 
tech the ſame : yetleſſe then pinching want : Herepents but ſimplye; for in regarde it was 
ſocounterballanced and recompenced, he repenteth not. This is not that habit which in- 
corporates vs vnto vice, and confirmeth our vnderſtanding init; not is it that boyſterous 
winde , which by violent blaftes dazeleth and rroubleth our mindes, and at that tyme 
confoundes, and ouerwhelmes both vs, ouriudgement, and all, into the power of vice. 
What I doe, is ordinarily full and compleate , and I march ( as we fay )all in one piece: 
I haue not many motions, that hide themſclues and ſlinke away from my reaſon,or which 
very neare arenot guidedby the conſent of all my partes, without diuifion , or inteſtine 
ſedition : my iudgement hath the whole blame , or commendation; and the blame it 
hath once, it hath euer: for, almoſt from it's birth, t hath beene one, of the ſarye inclinati- 
on, courſe and force, Andin matters of generall opinions, cuen from my infancy, 1 ranged 
my ſelfe ro thepoint 1 was to hold . Some ſinnes there are outragious, violent and 1ud- 
Caine; leaue we them, | 

But thoſe other ſinnes, ſo often reaſumed, determined and aduiſed yppon , whetber 
whether they be of complexion, or of profeſſion and calling, Icannot conceive how 
they ſþould folony be ſetled in one ſame courage, vnleſle the reaſon and conſcience of the 
ſinner were therevnto inwardly priuicand conſtantly willing . And how to imagyne or 
faſhion the repentance thereof, which he vanteth , doeth ſometimes viſite him, ſeemeth 
ſomewhat hard vnto me, I am not of PychagorasSeR, that men take a new ſoule, when to 
recewe Oracles, they approach the images of Gods; vnleſſe he would fay with all, thatir 
muſt be a ſtrange one, new and lent hum for the time : our owne,, giuing ſo little figne of 
purification, and cleaneſſe worthy of that office . They doe altogeather agaynſt the 
Stoicall precepts, which appoint vs to coneR the umperfeRtions and vices we finde in our 
ſelues, but withall forbid vs to diſturbe the quiet of our mynde . They make vs belecue, 
the feele great remorſe , and are inwardly much difpleaſed with finne ; but of a- 
mendment , correQtion , or intermiſſion , they ſhew vs none . Surely rhere can bee vo 
perfett health ; Where the diſeaſe is perſettfe remooued . Were repentance put in the 
ſcale of the ballance , it woulde way downe finne . 7 finde no bumour ſo caſie to bee 
eolexrterfeited asDewotion : If one conforme not his life and conditions to it, her eflence is ab- 
ruſe and concealed, her apparance gentle and tately. : 

For my part, I may in generall wiſhto be other thenl am; I may condemne and miſlike 
my vnuwerſall forme ; I may beſeech Godto grant me an vadefiled reformation,and excuſe 
my naturall weakeneſſe;but me ſeemeth Iought not to tearme this repentance, no more 
then the diſpleaſure of being neyther Angel nor Caro. My aQtions are ſquared to whatl am 
and conformed to my condition. I cannot doe better : And repentence” dooth net properly 
Concerne What is not im our power ; ſorroly dooth . I may imagine infinite diſpoſitions of a 
higher pitch , and better gouerned then "Re » y& docI nothing berter wy facultics; 

e no 
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no more then nyne arme becommeth ſtronger, or my wit more xecellen ou 
ſomeothers to beſo , If to ſuppoſe and wiſh nobl ct weak ng thenours,  rooking 
the repentance of our owne , weſhould then repent vs of out innocent ain : Forſy. 
much as we iudge that in a more excellent nature , they had beene direRted with ens 
perfeion and dignity ; and ourſelues would doe the like, When I conſult with n, 17 ; 
of my youthes proceedings, I finde that commenly, (according to my opinion ) Le, 

ed themin order . This is all my reſiſtance is able to performe. Iflatter not my lelfe : :- 

ike circumſtances, I ſhould euer be the ſame. It isnot a ſpot, but a whole dye, that ſta _— 
me. I acknowledge no repentance, that is ſuperficiall , meane and cerimonious, 1: Nu 
touch meon all fides, before I can terme itrepentance. Ir muſt pinch my entrailes, ang 
affli& them as deepely and throughly, as God himſelfe bcholdes me. When in neoot. 
ating , many good fortunes haue {lipt me for want of good diſcretion , yet dig my pro- 
ies make good choice, according tothe occurrences preſented vnto them. Their man. 
ner is euer to take the eaſier and furer fide. I finde that in my former deliberations 
I proceeded, after my rules, diſcreately , for the ſubiectrs ſtate propounded to me ; and 
inlike occaſions , would proceede a like, a hundred yeares hence. I refpe& nor wha 
now itis , bur what it was , when I conſulted of it . T be conſequence of all deſſiones con- 
ſiftes in the ſeaſons; occaſions paſſe , and matters change vnceſſanthe, 1 have in my timerunne 
into ſome oroſſe , abſurde and important errors ; not for want of good aduiſe bur of 
good hap . There are ſecretand indiuinable partes in the objects men doe handle; eſpeci- 
allye in the nature of men; and mute conditions, without ſhow, and ſometimes ynknowne 
of the very poſleſſors, produced and ſtirred yp by ſuddaine occaſions , If my wit could ney= 
ther finde nor preſage them, am not offended with it;the funtis therof is contained with- 
in it's owne limets, If the ſucceſſe beate me, & fauour the fide I refuſed;there is no remedy; 
I fall notout with my ſelfe ; I accule my fortune, not my endeuour : that's nor called repen- 
tance. Phocton had'giuen the Athenians ſome counſlell, which was not followed; the mat- 
cer, avainſt his opinion, ſucceeding happily; How now Phocton, (quoth one) art thou plea- 
ſedthe matter hath thiiued fo well ?yea( ſaide he ) and Iam glad of it, yet repent not 
rhe aduiſe T gaue. - , 

' 'When any of my friends come to mee for counſell , I beſtowe it francklie anddea- 
lie, nor(as-well nighall the worlde doth) wavering at the hazardof the matter, where- 
by the contrary of my meaning may happen,thar ſo they may juſtly finde faulte withmy 
aduiſe : for which I care not greatly . For they ſhall doe me wrong, and it became norme 
ro refuſe them rhat dutie , 1 have no body to blame for my faultes or miſfortunes, bur 
my ſelfe. For ineffeQI ſeldome yſe the aduiſe of others, vnleſſe it be for complements 
fake , and where I haue necede of inſtruction or knowledge of the fact , Marrie 1 
things where nought bur judgement is to bee employed; ftrange reaſons may ſerue 
to ſuſtaine , but not todivert me. I lende a favourable and courteous eare ynto them 
all , But(to my remembrance ) I never beleeued any but mine owne . With mee they 
are but Flyes and Moathes , which diftrat my will. I little regarde mine owne opinil- | 
nions, other mens I eſteeme as little; : Fortune payes mee accordinglye . If I take no 
counſell, I giveas little. T1 am not much ſought after for it, and lefle credited when 
I give it: Neither. knowe I any enterpriſe , eyther private or publike , that my aduiſe 
hath direRed and brought to concluſion . Even thoſe whome fortune had ſome-way 
tyde therevnto , have more willinglie admitted the dire&on of others conceites, then 
mine, As one that am as jealous of the rights of my quit, as of thoſe of my auAho- 
ritie; I would rather have it thus. 

Where leaving me,they iumpe with my profeſſion, which is,wholie to ſertle and con- 
raine mee inmy ſelfe, It is a pleaſure vnto mee, to be difintereſſed of other mens af- 
fayres , and difingaged from their contenrions , When ſutes or buſineſſes bee ouer- 
paſt, how-ſo-eyer it bee , I'greeve little at them. For, the imagination that they 
muſt neceſſarily happen-ſo , puts mee out of paine : behould them in the courle of 
the Vniuerle, andenchained in Stoycall cauſes , Your fantzie cannot by wiſhe or imagt- 
nation, remooue one point of them , but the whole order of things muſt reverſe 
what is paſt , and what is'to come . More-over , I hate that accidentall repentance 
which olde age brings with it. Fo ; He 


ad 
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Fe that in ancient times ſaide , he was beholden to yeares , becauſe they had ridde him 


_ of voluptuouineſie , was not of mine opinion... I ſhall never give impuiſſance thankes;, 


for any good it can doe mee , Tec tam verſa viquam Viacitar ab cpere ſuo primaen- 
t1a , vt dibilitas inter optima mitnta fit, Nor ſpall fore-ſight cer bee ſeene' ſo, nnerſe 


from ir own? worke , that Wweakeneſſe be fornd to be one of the beſt thing , Our appetites 


are rate in olde-age; the blowe over-paſſed, a deepe facietie ſeazeth vpon vs : Thete= 
in 1 ſce no conſcience , Fretting care and weakeneſle , imprint in vs an «ffiminate 
and drowzie veriue, | DE PILY A  C 
Wee muſt not ſuffer on-ſelues fo fully tobe carryed into naturall alterations, aste 
corrupt cr adultetate our judgement by them . Youth and pleaſure have not hereto- 
fore prevailed fo much over me, but 1 could ever ( even in the midſt of ſenſualities) 
diſceine the vgiic face of finne : nor canthe diſtaſte which yeares bring on me, at thisin- 
ſtant, keepe me from ditcerning that of yoluptuouſneſie in vice . Now I am no longer 
ini, 1 judge of it as if I were till there. 1 who livelie and attentively examine: my 
reaſon, finde it to be the {ame that poſſeſſed me in my moſt diffolute and licencious age ; 
volcile peihaps, they being enfeebled and empayred by yearcs,doe make ſome difference: 
And finde, tat what delight it refuſeth to affoorde me 1m regarde of my bedilie health, 
it would no more denie me, then in timcs paſt, for the hea:th of my foule . To ſee it 
out of combate , I holde it not the more couragious . My temptations are fo mortifide 


andcrazed , a3they are not worthy of it's oppoſitions ; holding but my hand before me, 


I be-calme tnem , Should one preſent that former concupitcence vnto it , I feate it 
would be of lefle pore to ſuſtaine it then heretofore it hath beene, ] ſee init, by it 
ſelfe no encreaſe of judgement, nor acceſle of brightneſle , what it now iudgeth, it did 
then, Wherefore if there be any amendment, tis but diſeaſed . Ohmyerable hmae if reme- 
cie,ro be behoulden vnto ſickneſſe for cur health . Tt is not for our miſhap, but for the good 
ſucceſle of our iudgement to performe this office. Crofles and affliftions, make nie doe 
nothing but curſſe them . They are for people, that cannot be awaked but by the whip. 
The courſe of my reaſon is the nimbler in proſperitie ; Itis much more diſtrated and 
buſied in the digeſting of miſchiefes , then cf.delights, I ſee much clearer in faire wea- 


ther , Healch forewarneth me , as with more pleaſure,ſo to berter purpoſe then fickneſſe, 


] approached the neareſt I could vnto amendment and regularitie , when | thould have 
enioyed the fame; I ſhould be aſhamed and vexed, that the miſerie and miſhap of my 
o!de ave could exceede the health , attention and vigor of my youth : and that [ 
ſhould be eftcemed, not for whatTI have beene, but for what I am leaft to be, Thehap= 
pic life (in my opinion) not (as ſaid eLntſthines) the happy death, is it that makes mans 
haypincfle inthis world, | = 
I have not prepoſterouſlie buſicd my ſelfe totye the taile of a Philoſopher, vnto the 
head and bodye of a yatlet : nor that this paultrie ende , ſhould difayowe and be-lye 
the fayrcſt , foundeſt, and longeſt parte of my life . I will preſent my ſelfe and make a 
ocnerall muſter of my whole, euery where vniformallic , Were I to live againe, it ſhould 
be as I have alrezdie lived, I neither deplore what is paft, nor dread what isto come : 
and if I be not deceived, the inwarde partes have neerely reſembled the outwarde . It 
is one of the chiefeſt pointes wherein I am behoulden to forrune , that in the courſe of 
my bodies-cſtate, each thing hath beene canyed in feafon , I haye ſeene the leaves, 
the bloflomes, and the fruitc; and now ſee the drooping and withering of it . Happllie, . 
becauſe na.urallie, T beare preſent miſeries the more gentlye \ becaute they ate intheir 
prime , and with greater fauour make me remember the long happineſle of my for- 
mer life , In like manner , my diſcretion may well bee of like proportion in the 
one and the grher time : but ſure ir was of much more performance , and had a 
better oiace,, being freſh, iolly and full of ſpirite , then now that it is worne , decre= 
pite and toyicſome. | | 
{ therefore renounce theſe caſuall and dolourous reformations . God mnſt tonche our 
bexrtes ; cur conſcience muſt amende of it ſelfe , and not by re-inforcement of our 
reaſon , nor by the enfecebling of our appetites . Voluptuouſnefſe is *neyther pale 
nor diſcouloured , to be diſcerned by bleare and troubled'eyes, We thould afteRt tem- 
perance and chaſtitie for it ſelfe, and for Gods cauſe, who hath ordained them ynto {60 
| Þ 8-8 
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that which Catars beſtowe vpon ys, and which I am beholden to my chollike for, is ne; 
ther temperance nor chaſtitie . A man cannot boaſt of contemning or combating ſenſuali. 
tie, if he ſee hirnot, orknow not hir grace , hir force and moſtattraQive beauties, 7 ow 
them both,and therefore may ſpeake it . But me thinkes our ſoulesin age , are ſubie& _ 
more importunate diſeaſes and imperfeQons,then they are in youth, I faid ſo being yons 
when my beardlefle chinne was vpbraided me ; and Tay itagame, now that my oray beard 
gives me authoritie, We entitle wiſedome,the frowardneſſe of ourhumours, and the diſtafte 
of preſent things; but in truth we abandon not vices, ſo much as we change them'; and 
inmine opinion for the worſe. Beſides a fillic and ruinous pride, comberſome cattle, way. 
ward and ynſociable humors, ſuperſtition and a ridiculous carking for wealth, when "8 
yie of it is well nighe loſt, I finde the more enuie, iniuſtice and lewdnefle in it, 7; ſers: 
more wrinckles in our mindes, then on our forheads : norare there any ſpirits, or wy ne 
ones, which in growing olde taſte not ſowrelie and muſtilie. Man martcheth entirelie to. 
wards his encreaſe and decreafe. View but the wiſedome of Socrates, and divers circum. 
Rances of his condemnation, 1 dare ſay he ſomething lent himiſelfe ynto it by preuaricati« 
on of purpoſe : being ſo neare , andat the age of ſeauentie , to endure the benumming of 
his ſpirites richeſt pace,and the dimming of his accuſtomed brightneſſe, What Meramur. 
phoſes have I ſeene it dailie make in diverſe of mine acquaintances ? It is a powerfull ma. | 
ladie, which naturallie and imperceptible glideth intovs : There is required great prouiſi. | 


|  onof ftudie, heede and precaution , te auoide the imperfeCtions wherewith ir charoeth yg; - 


oratleaſt ro weaken their further progreſle, I finde that notwithſtanding all my entrench- 
ings, by little and |1ttle it getteth ground vpon me : I hould out as long as | can, butknow 
not whither atlengthit will bring me : Hap what hap will, 1 am pleated the world kno 
from what height I tumbled, 
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The third Chapter, 
Of three commences on ſocietien, 


VE not Eleave ſo faſt ynto our humours and diſpoſitions , Our chiefeft ſuffici- 
encie is, to apply our ſelues to diuers faſhions. It is a being, but not alife, tobe 
tyde and bound by necefſitie to one onely courſe. The goodlieft mindes are thoſe thathare 
moſt yarietie and pliableneſſe in them . Behould an honourable teſtimonie of olde (ato: 
Huic verſatile mgenium ſic pariter ad omnia fuit, vt natumad id vnum diceres,quoacumque agerery 
He bad a Witte ſo turneable to all thmgs alike, as one would ſay he had beene onely borue for that 
be went aboxt to die : Were Ito drefſe my ſelfe after mine owne manner, there is no faſhi-- 
on ſo good , whereto I would be fo afteRed or tied, as not to knowe how to leave and 
looſe it. Life is a motion vnequall , irregulare and multiforme . It is not to be the fnend(lefſe 
the maiſter ) but the ſlave of ones ſelfe to followe vnceſſantlie , and be fo addicted tohis 
inclinations, as he cannot ſtraye from them , nor wreſt them . This I ſay now, as being 
extreamlie peſtred with the importunitie of my minde , forſomuch as ſhe cannot ammule 
hir ſelfe, bur whereon itis buſted; nor employ it ſelfe, but bent and whole.How lightſoever 
the ſubieRis one gives it, it willinglie amplifieth, and wyre-drawes the ſame, even vt 
the higheſt pitch of toyle. It's idleneſſe is therefore a painefull trade ynto me \andoffen- 
five to _—— » Moſt wittes have neede of extravagant ſluffe , to yn-benumme a 
exerciſe themſelyes : mine hath neede of it, rather to ſettle and continue it ſelfe; Vu 


0 weei d;cucienda ſunt, T he vices of idleneſſe ſhould be ſhaken off with buſmeſſe *F0, - 


laborious care and principall ftudie of it, is ,to Nudic it ſelfe. Bookes are one 
thoſe buſineſſes that ſeduce it from Nudie , At the firſt thoughts that preſent themſelves, 
It rouzeth yp and makes proofe of all the vigor it hath , It exerciſeth it's fun&ion 
ſometimes towarde force, _ towarde order and comelineſſe , it rangeth, mo- 


Cerates and fortifieth , It hath of it ſelfe toawaken the faculties of it : Nature having 8 
renit, as yntoall other, manter of it's@wne for aduantage, and ſubicRts fit enough whereo® 
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of a finer mould ; and all wiſedome is fooliſh , that is not conformed to common us wx 
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| to deviſe and determine , Meditation is a large and powerfull ftudie to ſuch as vige- 


roullye = taſte and employe them-ſelues therein , I bad rather forge then furniſh 
my mimdc. CER | | | nt); 
There is no office or occupation either weaker or ftronger,thenthat of entertaining of ones 
pos 2 according tothe minde, wharſoeyer itbe . The greateſt make it their yacation, 
QOuebus vinere eſt copitare,to Whom it is all one to lrve and to weditate,Nature hath alſo fayou- 
redit with this priviledge, that there isnothing we candoe ſolong; nor ation, whereao 
we give our ſelues more ordinarilie-andeafilie.It is the worke of Gods (faith «4 riſtatle) 
whence both their happineſſe and ours proceedeth . Reading ſerues me eſpecially , to 
awake my conceite by divers obieRs;'to buſic my judgement, not my memorye, Fewe 
entertainements then, ftaye me without vigour and force, T'is true that courteſie and 
beautie poſleſſe me, as mucher more , then waight and deapth . And becauſe I flum- 
ber in all other communications , and lend but the ſyperficiall partes of my attention 
ynto them, it often» befalleth me, in ſuch kinde of weake and abſurde diſcourſes ; (dif 
courſes of countenance ) to blurt out and anſwer ridiculous toyes , and fond abſurdities, 
ynworthie a cnilde ; or wilfullie to holde my peace ; therewithall more fooliſhlic and 
incivilye , I have a kinde of raving fancie-full behaviour, that retireth te into my ſelfe ; 
and on the other fide, a grofſe and childiſh ignorance of many ordinatie things ; by 
meanes of which two qualities , I have in my dayes committed five or fixe as fouſh 
trikes, as any one wholoever ; which to my derogation may be reported . But to fol- 
lowe my purpoſe, this harſhe complexion of mine makes me nice in conuerſing with 
men(whome I muſt picke and cull out for the n##f&e) and vnfir for common ations. 
We live and negotiate with the people : If their behaviour importime vs , if we dif- 


| dainetolend our ſelues to baſe and vulgar ſpirites , which often are as regulare as thoſe 


DO 


We are no longer to intermedle eyther with our , or other mens affaires : and b 
like and private forſake ſuch kinde of people. | 


The leaſt wreſted, and moſt naturall proceedings of our minde, are the faireſt; the beſt 


pub- 


_ occupations, thoſe which are leaſt forced. Good God, how good an office doth wiſe- 


dome ynto thoſe , whoſe deſires ſhe ſquareth according to their power! There is no 
ſcience: more profitable, es one may , was the burden and favoured {aying of Sorra- 
tes: A ſentence of great ſubſtance , Wee muſt addrefſe and ſtay our defires, tothings 
moſt eafie and neareft , Is it not a fond-peevifa humour in me , to diſagree from a 
thouſand; ro whome my fortune jioyneth mee , without whome 1 cannot live, to ad- 
here vnto one ortwo, that are out of my commerce and conuerſation; orrather to afan- 
ralticall conceite, or fanſie-full defire, for a thing I catnot obtaine? My ſoft behaviours 
and milde manners, enemies to all ſharpeneſle and foes to all bitterneſſe, may ecafilic have 
diſcharged me from enuie and contention , To be bcloyed, [ ſay not, but not to bee 
hated, never did man give more occafion , Bur rhe coldenefle of my connerſation,hath 
with reaſon robde me of the good-will of many; which may be excuſed, if they inter- 
pret the ſame to other, or worſe ſence . 1 am moſt capable of getting rare amities, 
and continuing exquiſite acquaintances, For-ſo-much as with ſo preedie hunger 1 ſnatch 
at ſuch acquaintances as ayſwer my taſte and ſquare wth my humour, I fo greedilie 
produce and head-long caſt my ſelfe ypon them , that 1 doe not eafilie miſſe to cleaue 
vnto them, and where Ilight-on, to make a ſteadie impreſſion; I have often made happy 
and ſucceſſefull triall of it. es ne 
In yulgar worldlie friendſhips, Iam ſomewhat colde and barren; for my proceeding 
is not naturall, if not ynreſiſted and with hoyſed-full failes. Moreover, my fortune ha- 
ving enured and allured me , even from my infancie, to one ſole-fingular and perfect 
amitie, hath verilic, inſome ſorte, diſtaſted me from others: and oyer-deepelic imprin- 
ted in my fantahie, that it is a beaſt ſociable and for company, and nor of troupe , as 
ſayde an ancient writer. So that it is naturallica T urs ynro Me, £0 communicate m 
ſclfe by halues , and with modification ; and thar ſeruile or ſuſpitious wiſedome , whi 
in the cotwerſation of theſe numerous and imperfeR amitics , is ordained and pro- 
poſed ynto vs : Preſcribed in theſe dayes hy » Wherein one cannot ſpeaks of ” 
\ | 3 Worla, 
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worlde but dangeronſlie or falſclie. Yet I ſee, that who (as 1 doe ) makes for his ende, 


the- commodities of his lyfe ( I meane effentiall commodities ) muſt auoyde ag 4 


.theſe difficulties and quaintnefſe of humour. | 
I ſhould commend a high-rayſed minde , that could both bende and diſcharge ie 
ſelfe: that where-evyer hir fortune might tranſporte hir, ſhee might continue conſtant : 
that could diſcourſe with hir neyghbour of all 'marters , as of hir building , of hir 
ing and of any quarrel ; and entertaine with delight a Carpenter or a Gat 
diner. 1 enuye thoſe which can bee familiar with the meanefſt of their followers, 
and youchafe to contra friendſhip, and frame diſcourſe with their owne ſeruantes, 
Nor doe I like the aduiſe of Plato, ever to ſpeake imperiouſlye vnto our attendant, 
without blithnefſe and fance any familiaritie : bee it to men or women ſeruants, For, 
beſides my reaſon, itis inhumanitie, and iniuſtice ;to: attribute ſo much vnto that Pre= 
rogative of forrune : and the governement, where leſfle incqualitic is permitted be- 
eweene the ſexruant and mayſter, is ,'in my conceite the more indifferent, Some 0. 
thers ſtudic to rouze and raiſe their minde ; but-I to abaſe and proftrate mine it is 
not faultic bur in extenſion. | 
Narras et genus Aaci, 
Et pugnata ſacro bella ſub Itio, + 
Quo Chinm pretio cadum 


Mercemur quis aquam temperet ignibus, 

Quo prabente doman,et quota 

Peliznis caream frigoribws, taces. 

You tellof Aacw the pedegrec; 

The warres at facred Troye you'doe diſplay, 
Youtell not at what price a hogs-head we 

May buie of the beſt Wine; who ſhall allaye 
Wine-fire with water; at whoſe houſe toholde, 
At whata-clock,I may be kept from colde. 

Even as the Lacedemonian ;valoute had neede of moderation , and of ſweete and 
pleaſing ſoundes of Flutes , to flatter and allaye it in time of warte , leaft it ſhould 
runne head-long into raſhneſſe and furye : whereas all other nations vſe commonlye 
pearcing ſoundes and fironge ſhoures , which violenthe excite , and enflame their 
ſouldyers courage : ſo thinke I (-againft ordinarye cuſtome ) that in the imployment 
of our ſpirite , wee have for the moſt parte more neede of leade then winges ; of 
coldeneſſe and quiet, then of heate and agitation , Aboye all , in my minde, The | 
onclye waye to playe the foole well , is to ſceme wiſe among fooles : to ſpeake as-though 


lia. Prov. ones tongue were ever bent to Fauellar' in punta di forchetta , To ſyllabize or ſpeake 


minzinglie , One muſt lende him-ſelfe vnto thoſe hee is with , and ſometimes 
mga Set force and ſubtiltie afide ; In common employments t'is enough to re- 
erue order; dragge your ſelfe even cloſe to the ground, if they will have it fo. The 
leamed ſtumble willinglie on this blocke; making continuall muſter, and open ſhowe 
of their skill , and diſperſing their bookes abroade : And have in theſe dayes' fo fil- 
led the cloſets, and poſſeſſed the cares of Ladyes , that if they retayne not theirſub- 
ſtance , at leaſt they haye theyr countenance : yſing in all ſortes of diſcoutle and 


ſubjeQ, how baſe or populare ſo-ever, a newe , an affeted and learncd faſhion of 
ſpeaking and writing, | 


cans Hoc ſermone pauent,hoc iram gaudiaguras, 
99. Hoc cunila & aim ſecreta,quidulira ? 
 Concumbunt doite. | 


They in this language feare, in this they faſhion 
Theirioyes,their carcs,theirrage,their inward paſſion; 
What more? they learned are in copulation. And 
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 Andalleadge Plato, and Saint Thomas for things, which the firſt man they meete 
would decide as well , and ftande for as good a witneſſe. Such learning as could not 
enter into their minde , hath ftaide on their tongues ; If the'well-borne will-giue any 
credite vnto me, they ſhall be pleaſed to make their owne and naturall riches ro-pre< 
yaile and be of worthi: They hide and ſhrowd theyr-formes vnder forraine and borowed 
beawrties : It rs great ſimpliciti®, for any body to ſmoother and conceale bis oWne brightneſſe,to 
ſhine with a borrowed light : They are buried and entombed ynder the Arte of CAPSY- 
LA T OT e#It is becauſe they Coe not ſufficiently know them-felves: the world con- 
raines nothing of more beautie : It is for them to honour Artes , and to bewrtifie 
embelliſhment. What neede they more then tolive beloved and honoured ? They have, 
and know but too much inthat matter . There needs bur a ltttle rouzing and enflaming 
of the faculties that are in them. ME toes 
When 1 ſee them medling with Rhethoricke , with Lawe, with Logicke, and ſuch 
like trathe-, ſo vayne and vnprofitable for theyr vie ; I enter into feare , that thoſe . 
who aduiſe them to ſuch things , doe it, that they may have morc lawe to governe 
or collour them vnder that title” or prerence .- For , what other excuſe can I deuiſe 
for them ? It is ſufficient , that without vs , they may frame , or roule the grace of 
theit eyes , vnto cheetefulneſle , ynto ſevernic , and vnto mildencfle : and ſeaſon a 
No with frowardnefle , wich doubt and with fauoure ; and require nor an interpre- 
tor in diſcourſes made for their ſeruice , With'this learning they commaund with - 
out controule , and over-rule both Regents and Schooles. Yet if ic offend them to 
yeelde vs any preheminence , and would tor curiofitic ſake have parte in bookes alſo : 
Poeſye is a ſtudic fitte for their purpoſe : beeing a wanton, ammuſing , ſubtile, diſ- 
ouſed , and pratling Arte ; all in delight, all in ſhowe, like to them-ſelues , They 
may alſo ſelect diverſe commodityes out of Hiftorye . In Morrall Philoſophie , they 
may take the diſcourſes which enable them to judge of our humoures, and cenſure of 
our conditions , and to auoyde our guiles and treatcheries : to' moderate theyr liber- 
tie : lengthen the delightes of lyfe ; gentlye 'ro beare the inconſtancie of a ſeruanr, 
the peeviſhnefſe or rudenefle of a husband , the importunitie of yeares , the vnwell- 
come of wrinckles , and ſuch like minde-troubling accidents . Loe heare the moſt 
and greateſt ſhare of learning I would afſigne them , There are ſome particulare,'re- 
tired and cloſe diſpoſitions, : | 
My eſſential! forme is fitte for communication , and proper for production : I am 
all outwarde and in apparance ; borne for ſocietye and ynro friendſhippe . The foli- 
tude I love and commend , is eſpeciallye but to reryre my afteAtions , and redeeme 
my thoughts ynto my felfe ; to reſtraine and cloſe vp, not my ſteppes , but my de- 
fires and my cares , reſigning all forraigne ſolicitude and trouble , and mortallye 
ſhunning all manner of ſerwtude and obligation ;' and not ſo much the throng of 
men as the importunitie of affayres . Locall ſolitarineſle (to faye trueth) doth rather 
extende and enlarge mce ourwardlie ; I give my ſelfe to Stare-bufineſle, and to the 
worlde , more willinglye when I am all alone, At the Courte, and in preſle of peo- 
ple, I cloſe and flincke into mine owne skinne . Afſemblies thruſt mee againe into 
my ſelfe . And I never entertaine my ſelfe fo fondlye, ſo licenciouſlye, and fo par- 
ticularlye , as in places of reſpeR , and ceremonious diſcretion , Our follyes make 
mee uot laughe, but our wiſedomes doe . Of mine owne complexion, I am nocne- 
mye to the agitations and Og, of our Couttes : I have there paſt great parte 
of my lyfe : and am enured to bee merrye in great afſemblyes ; o it A”; inter= 
miſſion ; and ſutable ro my humore \, Burt this tendernefle or coyeneſſe of iudge- 
ment ( whereof I ſpeake ) dooth perforce tye mee vnto. ſolitaryneſſle , Yea even 
in mine owne houſe , in the middcft of a numerous familye , and moſt Ts 
houſes , I ſee people more then a good manye , but ſeldomie ſuch as I love to 
conuerſe or communicate with-all , And there I reſerue , both for my f{clfe, 
and others , an ynaccouſtomed lybertye ; making truce. with cerimonyes , affi- 
fance , and enuytings , and ſuch other troubleſome ordynances of our counteſic 
(Oh ſervile cuſtome , and umportunate manner ) 'there Every man demeancth _— 
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ſelfe 2s he pleaſerh , and ent 
my {elfe filent, meditating and cloſe, without: offence to my pueſtes or-friendes, 


vertuous and ſufficient : the image of whome dorh diftaſte and divert me from others, 
It is (being rightly taken) the rareſt of our formes ; and a forme or faſhion chiefly 
due vnto nature. x: 
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neth what his thoughtes afkeQ; whereas I keepe 
The mien whole familiarity 


_ fociery L hunt after, are thoſe which are called honeſ,, 


The ende or skope of this commerce , is principally and fimplye familiarity, con- 
ference and frequentation : the excerciſe of mindes , without other fruite, Inour if. 


courſes, all ſubiets are a-like to me : I care not though they want either waioght or 


deapth ; grace and pertinencie are Neuer wanting ; all therein is tainted with a i | 
and conſtant iudgement , and commixt with goodneſle, liberty , cheerefulneſſe and i 
kindeneſſe . It is not onely in the ſubieCt of lawes and affaires of Princes , that our * 
ſpirit ſheweth it's beauty , grace and vigor : It ſheweth them as much in priuate 
conferences. I know my people by their very filence and om_Ong , and peraduen- | 
eure diſcouer them better at a table, then fitting in ſerious counſell . Hippemachus laid, ! 
he diſcerned good wreſtlers butby ſeeing them march through a ſtreete . If learning - 
youchſafe to ſtep into our talke , ſhe ſhall not be refuſed ; yet nut not ſhe be ferne, 
maiſtring, imperious and importunate, as commonly ſhe is; but aſſiſtant, and do- | 
cile of hir ſelte . Therein we ſeeke for nothing but recreation and paſtime : when we 
ſhall looke to be inſtruted, taught and reſolued,, we will go ſeeke and ſue to her in 
her throane . Let her if ſhe pleaſe keepe from vs at that time ; for, as commodi- 
ous and pleaſing as ſhe is: I preſume that for a cede we could ſpare her preſence, 
and doe our bulineſle well enough withour her. Wits well borne, found!y bredand 
excerciſed in the praQtiſe and commerce of men , become gracious and plauſible 
of themſclues . Arte is but the check-roule and regiſter of the produttions virered,and 
conceites proauced by them. | | 
The company of faire, and ſociety of honeſt women is likewiſe aſweere commerce 
for me : an nos quoque eculos eruditos habemus , for wee alſo hane learned eyes. It the 
minde haue not ſo much to ſolace her ſelfe, as in the former ; the corporall ſences, 
whoſe part 15 more in theſecond, bring it to a proportion neare vnto the other; al- 
though in myne oppinion not cquall , Bur ir 1s a ſociety wherein it behooueth 2 
man ſomewhat to ſtand yppon his guarde; and eſpecially thoſe thar are of a firong 
conflitution , and whoſe Le can doe much , asinme, In my youth I heated my 
ſelfe therein and was yery violent ; and endured all the rages and furious aſſaults, 
which Poets ſay happen to thoſe who without order or- diſcretion abandone them- 
ſelues ouer-looſly and ryotouſly vntoit , True it is indeede,thatthe ſame laſh hath fince 
ſtoode me 1ſtcade of an inftruftion. 
Quicumque eArgolica ae claſſe Capharea fugit, 
Semper ab Euboicis vela retorquet aquis. 
Grecke Sailers that Capharean rocks did fly, 
From the Eubearn Scaſe their ſailes (till ply, 
It is folly to faſten all ones thoughts vpponit , and with a furious and indiſcreete af- 
feQon to engage himſelfe ynto it : Bur on the other ſide , to meddle with it with- 
out loue or bond of affetion, as Comediants doe, to playe a common parte of age 
and manners , without ought of their owne but bare-conned wordes , is verylye 3 
prouifion for ones ſafety : and yet but a cowardlye one ; as is that of him , who 
woulde forgoe his honour , his profit or his pleaſure for feare of danger ; for it's 
certayne that the praCtiſers of ſuch courſes, cannot hope for any fruite able to mooue 
or atisfie a worthy minde. SY 
One muſt yery earneſtly haue defired that, whereof he would enioy anabſolute delight; 
I meane, though fortune ſhould vniuſily fauour their intention : which often hapnet 
becauſe there is no woman, how deformed and vnhandſome ſoeuer, but thinks her {cife 
louely , amiable and prayſe-worthye , eyther for her age , her haire or gate (for 
there are generally no more faire then foule ones ) And the Brackmanien 13 des 
wanting other commendations ; by proclamation for that purpoſe , made j 
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e{ cheir matrimonial! partes vnto the people aſſembled, to ſee if thereby at leaſt they might 
merthem huſbands, By conſequence there is not one of them, but ypon the firſt oath one 
maketh to ſerue her , will very cahily be pcrſwaded to thinke well of her ſelfe . Now this 
common treaſon and ordinary proteftations of men in theſe dayes , muſt needs produce the 
effeQs, experience already diſcouereth : which is, that either they ioyne together, and caſt 
away themfelues on themſelues, to anoyde vs, or on their ſide follow alſo the example we 
iue them; aCting their part of the play, without paſſion; without care , and without loue, 
{endiog themſelucsto this entercourle : Negue off ſuo «nt aliens obnoxia: Neither hya- 


 bleto their own nor ather folkes affeftion Thinking according to Lyſias perſuatiss in Plarothey 


may ſo much the more profitably and commodiouſly yeeld vnto vs; by how much leſſe we 
loue them: Wherein it will happen as in Comrhedies, the ſpeQators ſhall haue as muchor 
more pleafure , as the Cornmedianes, For my part I no more acknowledge Venus without 


| Cupid, then a motherhood without an ofspring : They are things which enter-lend and en- 


ter-owe one another theireſſence, Thus doth this cozoming rebound on him that yleth it ; & 
as it coſtes him little ſo gets he not much by it. Thoſe which made Yenus a Godeſſe haue re- 
ſpeed that her principal! beauty was incorporeall and ſpirituall;But ſhe whom theſe kindle 
of people hunt-after, is not ſo much as humane, nor alſo brutall ; but ſuch as wilde beaſtes, 
would not haue herſo filthy and terreſtiriall . We ſee that imagitation'enflamesthem, and 


defire orJult vrgeth them, before the body : We ſee in one and other ſexe, euenin whole = 


heardes,cholle and diſtinRions in their affeRions, and amongſt themſelues acquaintances 
of long continued good-will and liking. Andeuen thoſe to whom age denyeth bodily 
firengrh, doe yet bray;neygh,roare,skip and wince for loue , Before the deed we ſee them 
full ofhope and heate; and when the body hath plaide his part,cuen tickle and ringle them< 
themſelues with the {weeteneſſe of that remembrance : ſome of them ſwell with pride at 
parting fromit , others all weary and glutted, ring out ſongs of glee and triumph . Wha 
makes no more of it but to diſcharge his body of ſome naturall neceſſity, hath no cauſe to 
trouble others with ſo curious preparation, /t 5s no fo0de for a greedy ard clonniſh hunger , As 
one that would not be accompted better then Tam, thus much I will diſplay of my youthes 
wanton-errors : Not onely for the danger of ones health that followes that _ (yet could 
I not auoide two, though light and curſory affaults ) butalſo for contempt,l have not much 
beenc giuento mercenary and common acquaintances, Ihaue couetedtoſet an edge on 
that ſenſuall pleaſure by difficulty, by defire and for ſome glory And liked T iberivs his 
faſhions, who in his amouts was fwaide as much by modeſty and nobleneſſe,as by any other 
qualitie. Arid Fhyas humour, who would proftitute her ſelfe to none worſe then DiQators, 
Conſuls,or Senators, and rooke delight in the dignity and greatneſſe of het lovers, doeth 
ſome-what ſure with tmine . Surely glittering Peatles , and Silken cloathes adde 
fome-thing vnto it, and ſodoe titles, nobility and a worthy traine , Beſides which, I 
made high eſteeme of the minde, yet fo asthe body might nor juſtly be found fault with- 
all : For, to ſpeake my conſcience, if cither of the two beauties were neceſſarily to be wat- 
ting, I would rather haue choſen to want the mental, whole vie is to be employedin better 


_ things, Butin the ſubieR of loue ;aſubieRthatchiefly hath reference vnto the two ſences 


of ſecing and touching, ſome thing may be done without the graces of the minde, but little 

ornothing withoutthe corporall. Beauty is the tru? auailefull aduantage of Women: Itis ſo pe- 

culiarly theirs, that ours though it require ſome features and different : allurements, 
is notin herright kue, or true byas , ynleſſe contuſed with theirs; childiſh and beard- 

leſſe, Itis reported, thatſuchas ſerue the great Twke vnder the title of beauty,(where- 
of the number is infinite) are diſmiſſed at furtheſt when they once come to the age of two 
andtwenty yeares, Diſcour(e, diſcretion, rogether With the offices of true amitty, are better found 
amongſt mer. : and therefore generne they the worldes affaires, Theſe rwo commerces or ſocie- 
tiesare accidentall and depending of others; the one is troubleſome and tedious for it's 
rarity ; the other withers with olde age : nor could they haue ſufficiently provided for my 
lives neceſſities, That of bookes, which is the third, is much more ſolid-ſure and much more 
ours; ſome other aduantages it yeeldeth to the two former ; butharh fot her ſhare conſtan- 
cie and the facillity of her ſence, This accoſteth and ſecondeth all my courfe , and every 
where aſſiſteth me : It comforts me in age, and ſolaceth me in ſolitarineſle : It caſeth me of 
the burthen of a weary-ſome ſloath;and at all times rids me oftedious companies; it _—_ 
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the edge of fretting ſorrow,on condition it be not extteame and over inſolent 7 
from any mmportuwate imagination or inſunuaiing concene , there isno better way t1: Ra 
courſe unto bookes: with eaſe they alure me to them, and with facility taey remooue th 
all, And though they perceiue I neither frequent nor ſceke them, bur wanting other pag 
eſfentiall, lively and more naturall commodities , they neuer mutinie or murmor at ans 
bur till entertaine me with one and ſelfe-ſame vilage, He may well walke a foore , thax Pegs 
bis borſe by the bridle, faith the prouerbe. And our fames king of Naples and S:Ctlie,whobeins 
faire, young,healthy and in good plight,cauſed himlelfe to be cartied abroadin a plaine wi. 
on or $kreene, lying vpon an homely pillow of courſe feathers,cloathed in a ſite Of home. 
Hs gray,anda bonet of the ſame, yet royally attended on by a gallant troupe of Nobles 
of Lirters, Coches, and of all ſorts of choice led-hotſes, a number of gentlemen, and oK. 
cers, repreſented atender and wauering auſterity. T he ſjcke man is #0t to be oancd thu hath 
bis health in his ſiecue. Tn the experience and vſe of this ſentence, which is molt true, config. 
eth all the commodity reape of bookes, In effect I make no other vie ofthem, thenthoſ 
who know them not. I enioy them, as a myſer doth his golde; to know, that] may cnioy 
them when I hiſt; my minde is ſetled andfarisfied with the right poſſeſſion, I neuer tratell 
without bookes, nor in peace nor in warre; yet doe | pafie many dayes and moncthes with. 
out vſing them, It ſhall be anon, lay 1 or to mcrrow, or when I plcaſe; in the meane white 
the time runnes away, and paſicth without hurting me. For it is wonderfull , what repoſe} 
take, & how I continue in this conſideration, that they are at my elbow to delight me when 
tine ſhall ſerve : and in acknowledging what affiltance they give ymo my life , This is the 
beſt munition I haue found in this humane peregrination; andI extreamly Eewaile thoſe 
men of vnderſtanding that want the ſame. I accept with better will all other kinds of am- 
muſements,how flight ſoever,forſomuch az this cannot faile me. At home I betake me ſome 
what the oftner to my Libraric,v hence all ar once Icommaiid and furvay all my houſhold: 
It is ſeated in the cluefe entrie of my houſe, thenge I beholde vader me my garden,my bake 
court, my yarde,and looke cyen into moſt roomes of my houſe. Thete without order, with« 
out methodge,and by piece-meales I turne-over aud Efcke now one booke and now ano. 
ther. Sometimes I mule and rave; and walking vp and downe I enditc and enregiſter theſe 
my humors,theſe my conceits, Irjs placed on the third ftorie of a towre, The lower-moſt, 
is my chappell; the ſecond a chamber with qthcrlodgings , where I often lye , becauſe I 
would be alone, Aboue it is a great ward-robe,, It was 1n times paſt the moſt vnprofitable 
pes of all my houſe, There ! paſſe the oreateſt part of my lives dayes, and weare out moſt 
oures of the day. I am never there a mghts: Next vato itis a handſome neate cabinet,able 
and large cnough toreccive fuc in winter, and very pleaſantly windowed. Andif | feared 
not care,more then coft ; ( care which drives and diverts me from ail bufinefle) Inn oht ea» 
filie-joyne a conuenient gallerie'dFa hundred paces long, and rwelue broad, on each de of 
it, and vpon one floore having already, tor {ome other purpoſe , found 4! the walles raiſed 
ynto a conuenient hei ght. Each retired placc requircth a walke .M y thoughts are prone to. 
Neepe, if 1 fit long My minde goes not alone as1t legges did moove ir. Thole that [tudic 
without bookes, ate ail in the ſame caſe. The forme of itis round, and hath no Nat (ide, but 
what ſcrueth for my table and chaire : In which bendin o or circling manner, at one lookeit 
offreth me the fu!l ftghr of all my bookes, ſet round about vpon ſhelues or decks, fiue rankes 
one ypon another, It hath three baye-windowes, of a farie-extending, ritch and vnre iſted 
proſpeR,and is in diameter fixteene paces voide. [n winter | am lefſe continually there: for 
my houſefas the name of it importeth) is pearched vpon an ovyer-peating hillock; and hath 
no part more ſubieRto all wethers then this : which pleaſeth me the more,both becaule the 
acceſſe vnto it is ſomewhat troubleſome and remote, & for the benefit of the exerciſe,which 
15 tobe reſpeRed;andthat I may the better ſeclude my ſelfe from companie, and keepe iNt- 
crochers fromme:There is my {cate,that is my throne, I endeuour to make my rule therein 
abſolute,and to ſequeſter that onely corner fromthe communitie of wife,of children and of 
acquaintance, Elſe-where I have buta verball auRhoritic,of confuſed eflence. Miſerable, 
in my minde+s he,whoin his owne home, hath no where to be to himſelfe; where he may 


particulatlic cqyrte,and at his pleaſyre hide or with-drawe himſelfe. Ambition Pay = - 
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T he third Booke. 
much asat their priuie. I have deemed nothing ſo rude in the auſteritie of the life, wbich 
our Church-men afteQ. as that in ſome of their companies they inſtitute a perpetuall ſocie- 
tie of place,and a numerous affiftance amongſt them in any thing they doe . And deeme it 
ſomewhat more tollerable to be ever alone, then never able to be ſo. If any ſay to me, Ir 
is a kinde of vilifying the Muſes, to vſethem onely for ſporte and recreation, he wots not as 
] doe, what worth, pleaſure, ſporte and paſſe-time is of : I had well nigh termed all other 
ends ridiculoys. I live from hand to mouth, and with reverence be it ſpoken , I live but to 
my ſelfe : there endall my defſignes. Being young I Rudied foroftentation; then a little 
to enable my lelfe and become wiſer; now for delight and recreation ; never for gaine , A 
yaine conceite and laviſh humour I had after this kinde of Riuffe ; not onely to prouide for 
my neede, but ſomewhat further to adorne and embelliſh my ſelfe withall : 1 have ſince 
partlic leaft it . Bookes have and containe diners pleaſing qualities to thoſe that can duly chooſe 
them. But #0 good Without paines; no Roſes Yorthout prickles . It is a pleaſure not abſolutely pure 
and neate,no more then all others; it hath his inconueniences attending on 1t, and ſome- 
times waightie ones: The minde is therein exerciſed , but the body ( the care whereof [ 
have not yet forgotten )remaineth there-whilſt without aCtion, and is waſted , and enſor- 
rowed, I know no exceſle more hurtfull for me, nor more to be auoided by me , in this de- 


clining age. Loe here my three moſt fauoured and particulare employments. I ipeake not of 
thoſe I owe of dutie to the world, 


— — ——— 


The fourth Chapter, 


| : Of dinerting or auerſion. 
Was once mp incomforting of atrulie-afflited Ladie : the greateſt part of their 


L diſcourſes are iall and cerimonious, 
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Uberibus ſemper lachrimis, ſemperque paratis. , Tun. 
In ſtatone fua, atque expeftantibus illam, 6,273. 


Quoiubeat manare modo, 

With plenteous teares; ſtill readie in their ſtand, 

Expecting (till their Miſtrefles commaund, 

How they muſt flowe, when they muſt goe. 
Men doe butill in phe themſelues againſt this paſſion ; for oppoſition doth but in- 
cenſe and engage them more toſorrowe and diſquietnefle : T he diſeaſe is exaſperated by the 
zealouſie of debate, In matters of common diſcourſe ,we ſee , that what I have ſpoken with- 
out heede or care, if one come to conteſt with me about it, I ſtiflie mainetaine and make 
mine owne ; much more if it be a thing wherein I am intereſfled, Beſides ,in ſo dooing,you 
enter but rudely into your matter, whereas a Phiſitions fiſt entertainement of his pacient 
ſhould be gracious,cheerefull and pleaſing . «An vghe and froward Phiſition Wrought never 
ary good effeft. On the contrary then, we mult at firſt aſſiſt and ſmoothe their laments, and 
witneſle ſome approbation and excuſe thereof. By which meanes you get credit to go on, 
andby ancafie and inſenfible inclination, youfall into more firme or ſerious diſcourſes, 
and fit for their amendment. I, who defired chieflic but togullthe aſſiſtance,thar had their 
eyes caſt on me, meant to falye the miſchiefe; I verilie finde by experience,that I haye but 
anill and ynfruitefull vaine to perſwade.l preſent my reaſons eyther too ſharpe,or too drie z 


or too ſiirringlie,or too careleſlic , After I had for a while applyed my felfe to hir tor- 


ment,I attempted nor to cure it by ſtrong & lively reaſons; either becauſe I want them,or = 


becauſe I ſuppoſed I might otherwiſe effe& my purpoſe the berter, Nor did I cull out the 
ſeverall faſhions of comfort preſcribed by Philoſophic : Thar the thing lamented is nor ill, 
as Cleantbes:or but alittle ill as the Peripaterhicks: That to lament is neither juſt,nor com- 
mendable,as Chriſipps ;Northis of Epicurns, moſt agreeing with my manner,to cranſlate 


the conceit of yrkeſome into delightſome things; Nor to make aloade of all this mafic, 


diſpenſing the ſame , as one hath occaſion, as Cicero « Bur faire and foftlic declining our 
Ours 
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diſcourſes, and by degrees bending them ynto ſubieRsmore neare; then alittle more ys 
mote,evenasſhe more or leſſe enclined to me. I ynperceaucablic remooued thole dole. 
full humours from hir ; ſo that as long as I was with hir , ſo long | kepr hir in cheecrefull 
countenance,and yntroubled faſhion; wherein I vſcd diverſion. Thoſe which intheſfame 
ſeruice fucceded me, found hir no whit amended; the reaſon was , I had not yer driven 
my wedge to the'roote. I have peraduenture elſe-where, glaunced at ſome kinds of pub. 
like duerfions, And the militarie cuſtomes vied by Pericles inthe Peloponenſian ware 
and athouſand others elſe-where, to divert or with. drawe the armie of anenemiec from 
their owne countrie,is too frequent in hiſtories, It was an ingenious diverting, where.with 
the Lord of Himbercourt ſaved both himſelfe and others in the towne of Leege,into which 
the Duke of Burgondie,who beleagred the ſame, had cauſed him to enter, to performe the | 
covenants of their accorded yeelding. The inhabitants thereof,to provide forit,afſembleq. 
by night,and beganto mutinie againſt their former agreement, determinin & ypon this ad. 
uantage to ſet ypon the Negotiators, now in their powre. He perceiving their intent, and | 
noiſe of this ſhoure readie to fall ypon him, and the danger his lodging was in,forth-with | 
ruſhed out ypon | 


| them two cittizens (whereof he had divers with him) furniſhed with moſt 
plauſible and new offers tobe propounded totheir counſell ; but indeed forged atthatin-. 
ſtantto ſerue his turne withall,and to ammuſe them, Theſe two ſtayed the firlt-approchine | 
ſorme, and carryedthis incenſed Hydra-headed-monſter multitude backe to the townes | 
houle,to heare their charge,and accordingly to determine of it. The conſultation was ſhort, - 
when loe a ſecond tempeſt came ruſhing on , more furiouſlie inraged then the former; to | 
whom he immediatlie diſpatched foure new and ſemblable interceſſors,with proteſtations, | 
that now they were inearneſt to propoſe and declare newe and farre more ample conditi- | 
ons vnto them, wholie to their content and ſatiſtaQtion ; whereby this diſordred route was 
againe drawne to their Conclaue and Senate-houſe , In ſumme, he by ſuch a diſpenſation 
of amuſements,diverting their head-long furie, and diſſipating the ſame with yaine and 
frivolous confultations, ar length lulled them into ſo ſecure a ſleepe , that he gainedthe 
day, which was his chicfeſt drift and onely aiined ſcope, This other ſtorie is alſo of the 
ſame predicament. Atalarts a maide of rate ſurpaſſing beautic,and of a wondrous-firange 
diſpofirion,to ridde hir ſelfe fromthe importunare purſuite 'of a thouſand amorous ſutors, 
who ſollicited hir for mariage , preſcribed this lawe vnto them ; that ſhe would accept of 
him,char ſhould equall hir in running ; on condition thoſe the ſhould overcome might 

looſe their lives, Some there were found who deemedthis prize worthie the hazard, and 

who incurred the penaltie of ſo cruell a match. Hippowenes comming to make his eſlay af- 

ter the reft,deuoutly addrefled him-ſelfe to the deuine proteQtreſle of all amorous delights, 

earnefilic inuoking hir aſſiſtance ; who gentlie liſtning co his hartie prayers , furnuhedbim 

with three golden Apples, and taught him how to vie them. The {cope of the race being 
plaine, according as Hippomenes perceiued his ſ\vift-footed miſtris to approach his heeles, 
he letfall (as at vnawares)one of his Apples : the heedlefle maiden gazing and wondring at 
the alluring beauty of it, fayled nottoturne and take it vp, 

Obſt repwit virgo, mtidique cuptdine pom, 
Declinat curſas ue volubile rolltt, 
The mayde amaz'de, defiring thatfaire golde, 
os her courſe, takes it vp as it rould. 

Thelike he did (at his necde) with the ſecondand third : vntill by this degreſſing and 
diverting,the goale and aduantage of the courſe was judged his. When Phiſicions cat 
not purge the rheume, they diuert and remooue the ſame vnto ſome lefle dangerous pats 
I allo percrive it to be the mot ordinarie receite for the mindes diſcaſes. Abducendus era 
10071 inquans ations oft ad alia ſi ndia,ſolcitudmes curas; negotia : Loci denique mutations jane 
qa egroti non conualeſcemtes, ſaps enrandns eſt : Our minde alſo is ſometimes to be dinerted to 
other ſtudies copitations,cares and buſmeſſes: and laſtly to be cured by _ of place, «s ſl 
vſe,thas otherWwiſe cannot get health, One makes it fildome to ſhock miſchicfes with dire e 
fiftance;oue makesit neither beare nor brake, but ſhunne and diyertthe blowe. This othe! 


| lefſonis roo high and ouer-harde.Itis for them of the firſtrancke, meerely to ſtayyponts 


_ Entercaine death withanyndanted ordinarie vi 


thing it ſelfe,co examine and iudge it . It belongeth to one onely Socrates, to _þ 
e ,to become familiar and playW He 
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He ſeeketh for no comfort out of the thing itſelfe. To dye ſeemeth ynto him anatunall- 
and indifferefit accident : thereon he wiſhly fixeth his fight, and thereon he refolueth with= 
out looking elſe-where . Hrgefias his diſciples, who with hunger ſtarved themſelues to 
death, incenſed therevnto with the perfwading diſcourſes of his leſſons ; atid that ſothick 
as King Prolomey forbad him any longer to entertajne his fchoole with ſuch murtherous 
precepts . Thoſe confidered not death in itfelfe, they iudgeit not : This was nox the' li 
mitte of their thoughts, they ninne-on, atid ayme at another being, Thoſe poore crea- 
tures we ſee onſcaffolds. fratight with an earneſt to heauens-raiſed deuorion, thereints 
che vitermoſt of their powre ; employing all their ſences;'with their eares attentive to 
ſuch inftruChons as preathers vive them, and wringing handes heaved yp to heauen; 
with hart-proceeding voice, vttering deuoute prayers, with fervent and continuall ruth= 


' *mooving motion; doe yerilie what in ſuch'an ynayoidable exigent is commendable and 


conuenient. One may well commend their religion , bur not properlie their conſtancie, 
They ſhurne the but; they divert thert conſtderation from death; as wee vie to dandle 
andbuhe children, when we would launce them or let them bloud, Ihave ſeene ſome, who 
if by fortune they chancedto caſttheireyes towards the dreadfull preparations of dearh, 
which were round abour them fall into trances, and with fury caft their cogirations elle= 
where, We teach thoſe that are to paſſe-over ſome ſteepie downe-fall or dreadfull abiſſe,to 
fhuror turne aſide their eyes. Subrins Flauins, being by the appointment of Nerg to be put 
to death by the handes of Niger, both chiefe commanders in warre : when he was brought 
vnto the place where the execution ſhould be performed, ſeeing the pit Nzzer had cau- 
ſed to be digged for him vneuen and vnhandſomelye made ; Nor is this pit ( quoth he 
tothe ſouldyers that Rtoode about him) according to the tris diſciphne of Warre : And to 
Nyer , who willed him to holdz his head Reddye , I w:ſh thou wouldeſt ſtricke as fted= 
dilye . He gueſſed right; for Nigers arme trembling , he had dyuers blowes at him be- 
fore he could firike it off } This man ſeemeth to haue fixed his thoughtes ſurelye and 
direQly on the marter . He that dyes in the fury of a battle , with weapons in hand 
thinks notthen on death , andneyther fecleth nor confdereth' the ſame: the heate of 
the fight tranſports him ,' An honeſt man of my acquaintaunce ,, falling downe in a 
fingle combat, and feeling himſelfe ſtab'd nine or ten'times by his enemy, was called vn- 
to by the by ſtanders to call on God and remember his conſcience : but he toulde me af- 
ter, that albeit thoſe voyces came vnto his cares ,they had no whit mooued him, and 
that he thought on Rove oath but how to diſchatge and'reuenge himielfe. In which 
combatre he vanquiſhed andſlew his aduerfarye, 

He who brought L. Sillanns his condemnarion, did much for him; in that when he 
harde him anſwere he was preparedto dye, but not by the handes of baſe villaines;ranne 


vppon him with his ſouldiers to force him againft whom obſtinacely defending himſelfe - 


(though vn2rmed)viith fiſtes and feete ; he was ſlaine inthe confliQ: diſperſing witharea- 
dy andiebellious choller the paynefull ſence of along and fore-prepared death; to which 


he was aſſigned, We euer thinke on ſomewhat elle : cyther the hope of a better life doth 


ſettle and iupport vs,or the confidence of our childrens worth; or the future glory of our 
name ; er the auoyding of theſe lives miſchieues; or the reuenge hanging onet their heads 
that haue cauſed and procured our death : | 

Spero equidem meaiis, ſi quid pianumina poſſunt, 

Supplici hauſurum ſcopulss, et nomine Dido 

Spe VICaterum. | 

eAudiam,et hec manes vemet mil ſama ſub tos. 

T hope, if powers of heauen haue any power, 

On rockes he ſhalbe puniſh, at thathoure, 

He oft on Didos name , ſhall pittilefſe exclaime. : 

This ſhall I heare,andthis report,ſhall to me in my graue reſort. 

X enophon ſacrificed with a crowne on his head, whenone cametotell him the death of 

his fonne Gryllas in the battell of eMantinea , Arthe firſt hearing whereof he caſt his 
crowne to the ground; but finding vppon better relation how yaliantly he dyed , he 


O 


tooke it vppe and put it on his head agayne, Epicarys alſo at his death comforted him- 


{elfe in the eternity and worth ofhis writings. Ommes claries nobilitari labores font ——— 
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1 ling of ſome,did by coliterfet & difſembled affeions,ouerſhadow & cloake true affeti 


The'third'\Booke, 
All glorious and honourable laboures are made tolerable. And the fame woun 
toyle ( faith Xenophon) roucherh not a Generall of anarmie, as it doth a 
Epaminondas tooke his death/much the morecheerfully, being informed 
remained on his fide. Hee ſunt olatia,hec fomenta ſummerum dolorum; 


d,andthe ſame 
Priuate ſouldier. 
that the viQotie 


.  - . hn T heſe are the Comforts 
theſe the eaſes of moſt greeuons pames,Anduch orher like circumſtances ammuſe, divers a 


remooue vs from the conſideration of the thing in it ſelfe... Even the ar 
ſophie, at each clap wreſt and turne the matter aſide, and ſcarſely wi 
thereof. The fuſt man of the firſt Philoſophicall ſchoole and: ſuperinr 


guments of Philo- 
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| Andranging cutethe freſh with common tricks. EE. 

I was once neerely touched with a heavie dif] pleaſure,according to my complexion; and 
yer more jult then heavie: I had peraduenture loſt my ſelfe in it, had I onely relyed ypon 
mine owne ſtrength. Needing a vehement diverſion to with-draw me from it; Ididby 
arte and fiudy make my ſelfea Loyer, whereto.my age afſilicd me : love diſchargedand 
diverted me from the inconuenience,which good-will and amitie had cauſed in me. Sois 
tin all things elſe , A ſharpe conceite poſſeſleth, and aviolent imagination holdeth me:I_ 
finde it a ſhorter courſe to alter and divert,then to tame and vanquiſhe the ſame;1f I cannot 
ſubſtitute a contraty vnto itat leaſt I preſent another vnto it. Change ever eaſeth,uaritic ai(- 

folueth, and ſhifting diſſipateth, If I cannot buckle with ir, I lip fromit : ardin ſhunningir, 
I ſtray and double from it. Shifting of place,exerciſe and company,lI ſave my ſelfe amid the 
throng of other ſtudies and ammuſements , where it looſeth my track, and ſo Iſlip away. 

Nature proceedeth thus, by the benefite of inconſtancie : For, the time it hath beſtowed 

on vs,as a ſoyeraigne Phiſicion of our paſſions,chiefly obraines his purpoſe that way,when 

fraughting our conceits with other and different affaires, it diffolueth and corrupterh that 

firſt apprehenſion, ow forcible ſoeyer itbe, A vile man ſeeth little leſſe his friend dyingat 

theend of five and twenty yeares, then atthe beginning of the firſt yeare; and according to 

Epicius,nothing leſſe: for he aſcribed no qualification of perplexities,eyther to the fore- 

fight or antiquitie of them. But ſo mavy other cogitations'croſſe this,that it languiſheth,& 

in the end groweth weary, Todiyert the iticlination of vulgar reports, Alcibiades cut-off his 

faire dogs earcs & taile; and ſo droue him into the market place ; that giving this ſubicR of 

prattle to the People;they might not medle with his other aRtiss. I have alſo ſeen ſome wo- 
me, who todiyertthe Opinions & coieQures of the babling people,& to divert the fond p_ 
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T he third Booke. 
Amongſt which I haue noted ſome , who in difſembling and counterfeting haue ſuffred 
themſclues to be intrapped wittingly and in good earnefi; quiting their true and originall 
humor for the fained: of whom I learne,that ſuch as finde themſelues well ſeated, are very 
tooles to yeelde vnto that maske,The common greetings and publike entertainements be- 
ing reſerued vnto that ſet or appointed ſeruant,belecue there is little ſuffiencie inhim , if in 
the end he vſurpe not your roome and ſend you vnto his. This is properly to cut out & ſtitch 
vpaſhoe,for another ropur on. A little rhmg doth ducert and turne vs; for a ſmall thing holds vs. 
We donot much reſpect ſubieRts in grofſe and alone : they are circumſtances,or ſmale and 
ſuperficial images that mooue and touch vs;and yaine rindes which rebound from ſubieQs, 

Folliculos vt nunc teretes aſtate excaae 

Eimeunnt. 

As graſſe-hoppersin ſummer now forſake | 

| Fhe round: growne ſheafes,which they in time ſhould rake, 

Plutarke himſelfe bewailes his daughterby the fopperies of hir childchood.The remem- 
brance of a farewell of an aQtion,of a perticular grace,or of alaſt commendation, afflid vs. 
C:ſare goune diſquictedall Rome, which his death had not done; The very ſound of names, 
which g ngleth in our eares,as,Oh my poore maiſter;or, Alas my deare friend; Oh my good fa- 
ther; or, Alas my ſ weete dauzbier, When ſuch like repetitions pinch me,& that ſooke more 
nearely to them, Tfinde them but grammaticall laments, the word and the tune wound 
me . Euen as Preachers exclamations doe often mooue their audytorie more , then 
their reaſons ; and as the pittyſull growne of a beaft yerneth vs , though it bee kil= 
led for our vie; without poyſing or entring there-whilit,into the true and maſlie eſſence 
of my ſubiet, Hs ſe ſtrnulis dolor ipſe laceſſit. 

Griefe by theſe prouocations, 
Puts it ſelfe more 1n paſſions, 

They are the foundations of our mourning , The obſtinacy of the ſtone, ny mthe 
yarde hath ſome times for three or foure dayes together, ſo {topped my vrine , & brought 
me ſo neare deathes-dore,that ithad beene meere folly in me, to hope,nay to deſire,to a- 
uoyde the ſame, conſidering what cruel pangs that painefull plight did ſeaze me wicth.Oh 
how cunning a maiſtcr in the murthering arte,or hangmans trade was that good Emperor, 
who cauſed malefaQtors yardes-to be falt-ride, that ſo he might make them dye for wane 
of piſſing . In which teares finding ory lelfe, I conſidered by how ſlight cauſes and friuo- 
lous obic fs, imagination nouriſhed inme the ericfe to looſe my life : with what A- 
tomes the conſequence and difficulty ofthis my diſlodging was contrined in my minde;to 
what idle conceites and frruolous cogitations ie giue place in ſo waighty a caſe or1mpor- 
rant affaire. A Dogge.a Horſe,a Hare,a Glaſſe,and what not? were coumpted in my lofle, 
To others, their ambitious hopes, their purſe, their learning ; In my mynde as ſortiſh- 
lye , Lveiw death carelefſely when I behould it vnwerſally as the end of life. 1 cuer- 
whelme and contemne it thus in great, by retayle it ſpoyles and proules me. The teares of 
a Lacquey,the diſtributing of my caſt ſutes,the touch of a knowne hand an ordinary conſo- 
lation; doth diconſolate and entender me, Sodoe the plaints of fables trouble and vex our 
mindes; and the wayling laments of Dyd»,and e Ariadne paſſionate even thole,that belecue 
them not in Yogu/, nor in Catu/lus : It is an argument ofan obſtinate nature, and indurate 
hart, noc to be mooued therewith : as for a wonder, they report of Polewmen: who was not 
ſo much as appaled, at the biting of a Dogge , who tooke away the braune or calfe of his 
legge. And no wiſedome goeth ſo farre , as by due iudgement to conceive atight the eui- 
dent caule of a Sorrow and griefe , to liuely and wholy : that it ſuffer or admit no acceſſion 
by preſence, when eyes andeares haue their ſhare therein : partes that cannot be s cue 
but by vaine accidents. Is it reaſon, that euen artes ſhould ſerue their purpoſes , and make 
their profit of our imbicility and naturall blockiſhnefle ? An Orator(fatth Rethorick) in the | 
play of his pleading , ſhall be mooued at the ſound of his owne yoyce , and by his fayned 
agitations; and ſuffer himſelfe to be cozoned by the paſſion he repreſenterh : imprinting a- 
lively and efſentia!l ſorrow, by the iugling he aReth , to transferre it into the judges, 
whome of the two it concerneth leſſe : As the perſons hyred at our funerales, who to ayde 
the cernmony of mourning , make ſaile of their teares by meaſure, and of their ſorrow 
by waight , For although they irive —_ 10 a borrowed forme, yet by ra es. 

V 3 
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and ordering their countenance , it 1s certayne they are often wholy tranſj Ported intoir 
and entertaine the impreſſion of a true and ynfained melancholly. I affitted anonoft divers 
others of his friends,to cofiuay the dead corpes ofthe late Lord of Grammont fromthe fe ; 
of Lafere,where he was yntimely laine,to Syſſoxs, 1 noted that cuery Where as we es 
along, we filled with lamentations and teares all the people we met , by the onely ſhowe 
of our conuoyes mourning attire; for the deceaſed mans name was not ſo much as knowne 
or hard of about thoſe quarters. Qumilian reporteth, to haue ſeene Comediants ſo fare 
ingagedin a ſorrowful part, that they wept after being come to their lodgings : & ofhim. 


ſelfe,that hauing vndertaken to mooue a cerraine paſſion in another, he had found himſelf 


+ ſurpriſed, nor onely with ſhedding of teares, but with a paleneſle of countenance, andhe. 


hauiour of a man truely deieted with griete. In a countty neare our Mountaynes , the 


- women ſay and vnſay,wee pe and laugh with one breath ; as «Martin the Pr eſt; for,as for 


Prop.l.z.01, 


47» 


their loſt husbands they entreate their waymentmgs by repetition of the good and 
gracefull partes they were endowed with , therewithall vnder one they make publike 
relation of their imperfections ; to worke, as it were ſome recompence vnto them. 
ſclues, and tranſchange their pitty vnto diſdoyne ; with a much better grace then we, 
who when we looſe a late acquaintance , ſtrive to loade him with new and forocd pray. 
ſes, and to make him farre other , now that we are depriued of his fight, then he ſeemed = 
to be when weenioyed and beheld him. Asif mourning were an infiruQing party; or | 
teares cleared our vnderſtanding by waſhing the ſame. Irenounce from this time for- 
ward all the fauourable teſtimonics any man {hall afforde we , not becauſe I ſhall de- 
ſcrue them, but becauſe | ſhall be dead . Ifone demand that fellow , what interreft he 
hath in ſuch a fiege ; T he mterreſt of example ( wil be ſy ) and commen obeatence ef the 
Price; 1 norlooke nor pretend any benefic thereby ; and of glory I know how ſmale a 
portion commerh to the ſhare of a priate man, fuch as Iam. 1 haue neyther paſſion 
nor quarrell in the matter; yet the next day ſhall you ſee him all changed, and cha- 
fing , boyling and bluſhing with rage , in his ranke ot battle , ready for the aſſault, 
It is the glaring refleCting of ſo much ficele. the flaſhing thundering of the Cannon, 
the clang of trumpers , and the ratling of Drumes, that haue infuſed this newurye, 
and rankoy in his ſwelling vaynes . A trwolous cauſe , will you lay : How a cauſe? 
There needeih none to excite our mynde_. A doating humour without body, without 
ſubſtance ouerſwayeth and toflerh it vppe and downe . Let mee thinke of building 
Cafiles in Spayne , my imagination will forge me con;modities and afford me meanes 
and delights wherewith my mynde 1s really rickled and cfſenually gladded . How of- 
ten doe we pelterour ſpirits with anger or ;adaefſe by ſuch ſhaddowes, and entangic 
our ſelues into fantafticall paſhhons which alter both cur rynde and boCye ? what 
aſtoniſhed , flearing and confuſed mumpes ard mowes doth this dotage ſtirre vppe inour 
viſages ? what skippings and agitations of members andvoyce ? ſecmes it not by this 
man alone, that he hath falſe viſions of 'a multitude of other men with whome hee 
dooth negotiate ; or ſome inwardGoblin that rorments him? Enquire of your ſelfe, 
where is the obicR of this alteration ? Is there ary thirg but vs, in nature, except fub- 
fiſting nullitye , ouer whome it hath any power ? Becauſe Cambyſes dreamed that his 
brother ſhould be King of Perſia, he put him to death ; a brother whome he loued, 
and euer truſted . eAr:ſtodemus King of the eMHeſſenians killed hinielfe , vppon a con- 
ceite he tooke of ſome ill preſage, by, 1 know not what howling of his Dogges. And 
King e:das did aſmuch , beeing troubled and vexed by a certayne vnpleaſing dreame 
of his owne.. Itis the richt way to prize ones life at the right worth of it,to forgoit fora 
dreame. Heare notwith anding our minde triumph ouer the bodies weakeneſſesand mi- 
lery;in that itis the pray and marke of all wrongs and alterations, to teede 0n and aye! 
It hath ſurely much reaſon to ſpeake of it. 
O prevaa infelix fingenti terra Promethec? 

7lle parums cauts pettoris egit opuse 

Corpora diſponens , mentem non vidit in arte? 
Retla animi primum debuit efſe via. 

Vnhappy earth firſt by Prometheus formed, 

| Who of ſarall providence a worke performed: 


»y 
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He framing bodyes ſawe in arte no minde : 
The mindes way firſt ſhould rightly be affign'de, 


The fifth Chapter, 


Upon ſome verſes of V1RGILL, 


Rofitable thoughts,the more full and ſolide they are, the more comberſome and heauy 
are they; vice,death,poyettie and difeaſes,are ſubjes that waigh and grieve, We muſt 

have our minde inſtructed with meanes to ſuſtaine and combare miſchiefes , and furniſhed 
with rules how to live well and belieue right : and often rouze and exerciſe it in this good- + 
lie tudie. But to a minde of ghe common ftampe ; it muſt be with intermiſſion and mode- 
ration; it groweth weake , by beeing continually over-wreſted: When I was young, I had 
need to be aduertiſed and follicited to keepe my ſelfe in office : Mirth and health(faies one) | 
ſute not ſo well with theſe ſerious and grave diſcourſes . I amnow in another ſtate , The 
conditions of age doe but ouer-much admoniſh, inſtru and preach vnto me . From the 
exceſſe of iollitie,] am falne into the extreame of ſeyeritie; more pecviſhand more vnto- 
warde. Therefore, I doe now of purpoſe ſomewhat give way vnto licentious allurements; 
and now and then employ my mindein wanton and youthfull conceits, wherein the re- 
creates hir ſelfe. Tam now but too much ſetled; too heavie and too ripe . My yeares reade 
me daily a leſſon of coldnefſe and temperance, My body ſhunneth diſorder, and feares it ; 
it hath his turne to direAtthe minde toward reformation; his turne alſo to rule and ſwaye; 
and thatmore rudely and imperiouſlie. Be ] awake or aſleepe, it doth not permit me one 
houre but to thinke on inſtruRtion,on death,on patience and on repentance, As I have here- 
tofore defended my ſelfe from pleaſure, ſo I now warde my ſelfe from gy 3 it ha- 
leth me too farre back,andevyento ſtupiditie , I will now every way be mailter of my ſelfe. 
Wiſedome hath her exceſſes,and no leſſe neede of moderation, then folly. Sothar leaſt I ſhould wi- 
ther,tarniſn and over-cloy my lelfewith prudence,in the intermiſſions my euils atfoord me; - 

Mens itenta ſuis ne ſtet vſque malis. Oud. rift. 

Still let notthe conceite attend, 

The ills that it coo much offend. 

I gentlic turne afide, and ſteale mine eyes from viewing that tempeſtuous and cloudie 
Skie,l have before me ; which(chankes be to God)I confider without feare,but not without 
contention and {tudie, And ammule my ſclfe with the remembrance of paſſed youth-tricks: 
— animus quad perdidtt optat, 

eAtque in preterita ſe totus imagine v'rſat. 
The minde,what it hath loſt,doth wiſh and caſt, 
| And turne and winde in Images forepaſt. 

That infancie looketh forward, and age backward ; was it notthat which Lens his dou- 
ble viſage ſignifide ? yeares entraine me if they pleaſe; but backward. As farre as mine eyes 
can diſcerne that faire expired ſeaſon, by fits I turne them thitherward . If it eſcape my 
bloud and veines, yet will [not roote the image of it out of my memorie : 

——— oC Cf, 

 Uinere bis,vita poſſe priore + 

Thus is the way for any to live twiſe, 
.  Whocanof formerlifeenioy the price. 

Plate appoints old men to be preſent at youthfull exerciſes,dances and games,to make them 
reioyce-at the bodies agilitie,and comlineſle of others, which is now no longer in them; & 
call to their remembrance,the grace & fauor of that blooming age: & willerh them to give 
the honor of the victory to that young-ma, who hath oladded & made moſt of them mery- 
I was heretofore wont to note ſullen & gloomie dayes, as extraordinarie;now are they my 
ordinary ones; the extraordinary are my faire = ecre dayes.I am ready to leape for ioy, 
V 3 a5 
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as at the receaving of ſome ynex{peRted fauour,when I groneth me, Let metick!- 
my ſelfe,I can now hardly wreſta bare ſmile from this wretched body of mine. Tam or 
leaſed but in conceit and dreaming : by ſleight to turne afide the way-ward cares of a0e » 
bas ſure there's need of other a9 Hye dreaming,A weake contention of arte aoainſ 
nature.It is meere fimplicitie,as moſt men doe,to prolong and anticipirate humane incom. 
modities.I bad rather be leſſe while old,then old befaxe my time. I rake holdeyen of the leafi Oc- 
cafions of delightI can meet withall.I know by heare-ſay diuers kindes of wiſe ,powrefull 
and olorious + 20" : but opinion is not of ſufhcient force over me, to make me lono for 
them.l would not haye them ſo ſtately,lofty and diſdainfull; as pleaſant, ventle and read - 
A ratura diſcedimus ; populo nos damys,nullius res bons auttors ; We forſake nature , we followe the 
people autthor of no good,My Philolophie is in aQtion,in naturall and preſent vſe; little in con- © 
ceit. What if I ſhould be pleaſed to play at cob-nut,or whip a top? 
EnNiuse Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem., 

He did not prize what might be ſaid, 

Before how all might ſafe be laid. 

Voluptuouſneſſe is a qualitie little ambitious it holds it ſelfe ritch enough of it ſelfe with. 
out any acceſſe of reputation; and is beſt affected where it 3 moſt obſcured , Thatyoung 
man ſhould deſerve the whip,who would ſpend his time in chooſing out the neateſt Wine, 
and beſt ſauces. There is nothing I ever knew oreſteemedleſle : I now beginto learne it, 
I am much aſhamed of it,but what can Idoe withall ? Andam more aſhamed and yexed at 
the occaſions that compell me to it. It is for vs to dally, doate and trifle out the time; andfor 
youth to ſtand vpon nice reputation,and hold by the better end of the ſtaffe, That creepeth 
towards the world and marcheth toward credite ; we come from it.S:bs arma,ſtbi eques, ſibi 
haſtas, bi clauam, ſibi pilam, ſibinatationes et curſus habeant : nobis (enibus, ex luſioubus mutt, 

Cic.de Se talos relinquant,et teſſeras ; Let them keepe thelr armer heir horſes their lances, ther polaxes,ther 

neltute.. tennis,their ſmimming,and their running; and of their many games, let them put cuer to vs olde men 
the tables andthe cardes, The very lawes ſend vs home to our lodgings, Ican doe no lefſe 
in fayour of this wretched condition, whereto my age forceth me , then furniſh ir with 
ſome-whatto dandle and ammulſe it ſelfe,as it were childehood : for when all is done we 
fall into it againe, And both wiſedome and folly ſhall have much a doe , by enterchanged 
offices,to ſupport and ſuccour me in this calawitie of age. 

Hor.l.4. Miſee ſtultitianrtonſiltjs breuem. 

$2.27. * With ſhort-light-fooliſh tricks, 

Thy greareſt counſels mixe. 

Withall I ſhunthe lighteſt pricklings;and thoſe which heretofore could not have ſcratcht 

me,doe now tranſ{pearce me. So willingly my habite dooth now begin to apply it ſelfe to 

Cic.de Sent. euull : in fragi corpore odtoſa omnis offenſie#t : all offence is yrkeſome to a crazed boay. 

Ouid. Pont. Menſg, pati durum ſuſt inet egra nibil. 

[.1.c4.6.18, A licke minde can endure, 

No hard things for hir cure. 
I have ever beene tickliſh and nice in marters of offence, at this preſent Iam more ten- 

der, andeyery where open. ” 

Ouid. Trift, Et minime ves frangere quaſſa valent. 

[.3.e.11, Leaſt ſtrength can breake, 

22s Things worne and weake, ; 

Well may my iudgemient hinder me from ſpurning and repining at the inconueniences 

which nature allots me to indure; from feeling them it cannot. I could finde in my hart to 
runne from one end of the world to another,to ſearche and purchaſe one yeare of pling 
and abſolute Oy; I,who have no other ſcope,then tolive and be mery.Drouziea® 
ſtupide tranquillitie i uficiently to be found for me , but it makes me drouzic and dizzie; 
therefore [ am not pleaſed with it, Ifthere be any body,or any good companie 1N the coun- 
trie,in the cittie,in France, or any where els,refident or traveilng, that likes of my conceit®, 
or whoſe humors are pleaſing to.me, they necde but holde yp their hand, or oak 
their fiſte, and I will tore them with Efſayes , of piche and ſubſtance, with gg p 
maine. Secing i is the mmdes priniledge to renew nd recouer it ſelfe on olde age, 1 earnerty _ 


uiſc it todoe it: let it bud,bloſſome , and flowiſh if ir can, as Miſle-toe on 2 dead "_ - 
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feare it is a traitor; ſo ſtraightly is ſhe claſped, and ſo hard doth ſhe cling to my body, that 
every hand-while ſhe forſakes me ; to follow hirin hir neceſſities. I flatter hir in private, I 
vrgehir tono purpole ;invaine I offer to diverthir from this combination, and bootleſſe 
is it for me to preſent hirSerecaor Catullus, or Ladies , or ſtately dances; if hir companion 
have the chollicke, it ſeemes ſhe alſo hath it, The yery powers or facultiesthat are particu- 
jare and proper to hir, cannot then rouze themſelues: they euidently ſeeme to be en-rheu- 
med: there 15 no blitheneſle in hir produRtions, if there be none in the body, Our ſchollers 
are toblame, who ſearching the cauſes of our mindes extraordinarie fits and motions, be- 
fides they alcribe ſome to a deuine fury, to love, to ware-like fiercenefle, to Poeſie, and to 
Wine; if they have not alſo allotted health her ſhare , A health youthful, luſtte, vigo- 
rous,full, idle, ſuch as heretofore the Aprill of my yeares and ſecuritie afforded me by fires. 
Thar fire of iocondnefle fitrreth vp livelic and bright ſparkles in our minde , beyond our 
narurall brightneſſe: and amongſt the moſt working, if not the moſt deſperate Enthouſt- 
armes or inſpirations, Well, it is ne wonder if a contrary eftate clogge andnaile my ſpi- 
rite, and drawe from it a contrarie effet, | 


Ad nullum conſurgit opus ,cum corpore lanouet. Cor.Gal.el, 
m 11.125, 


Itto no worke doth riſe, 
When body fainting lyes, 


And yet would have me beho[dento him, for lending (as he fayth) much leſſe tothis | 
conſent, then beareth the ordinary cuſtome of men. Let vs at leaſt whilſte we have truce, 


chaſe all cuils ,and expell all difficulties from our ſoctetie, * 


Dumlicet obdutla ſoluatur fronte ſeneftus : Hor.epod. 
Wi:h wrinckled wimpledforhead let old yeares, I 3.7. 


While we may,be reſolud to merie cheeres. | 
T etrica (unt amenanda woularibus , Vnpleaſant things,and ſowre matters ſnould be ſweetned and 
made pleaſant with ſportefull mixtures . Tlove a lightſome and civill diſcretion, andloathe a 
roughneſſe and auſteritic of behaujour: ſuſpeRing euery peeviſh 8 wayward countenance, 
T riſtemg, vultus terrict arrogantiam.. 


Of auſtere countenance, 

The ſad foure arrogance. 

Et habet triftis quoque twrba cynedos. Mart. l.7. 
Fidlers are often had, EP1g-$7 9+ 


Moneſt people that are fad. 
I eafily beleeue Plato,who faieth , that eaſie or hard humours , are a preat preiudice umothe 
mindes gooaneſſe or ba2neſſe, Socrates had a conſtant countenance , but light-ſome and ſmy- 
ling : not frowardly conſtant , as olde Craſſus, who was neuer ſeene to laugh . Uertueis 4 


pleaſant and buxom qualitie, Few 1 know will ſnarle atthe liberty of my writings, that haue 


not more cauſe to {narle at their thoughts-looſenes.I coforme my lelte vnto their courage, 
but I oftend their eyes. It isa well ordered humor to wreſt Platos writings , and traine his 
pretended negotiations with Phedor: , Dion, Stella, eArcheanaſſa. Non pudeat dicere, quod 
non pudeat ſentive. Let vs not be aſhamed toſpeake, what we ſhame not to thinke .] hate a way- 
ward and fad diſpoſition, that'gliderh ouer the pleaſures of his life , and faftens and 
feedes on miſeries . As flyes that cannot cleaue to aſmooth and ſleeke bodye, bur 
ſeaze and holde on rugged and vneuen places. Or as Cuppin-glaſles, that affeR and ſuck 
none but the worſt bloud.For my part Iam reſolued to dare ſpeake whatſoeuer I dare doe: 
Andam diſpleaſed with thoughtes notto be publiſhed, The worſt of my aftions or condi= 
cions ſeeme not ſo vgly vnto me , asI finde it both vgly and baſe not to dare ro avouch 
them. Encry one is wary m the confeſſion; we ſhould be as beedy inthe attion, The bouldneſle in 
offending is ſomewhat recompenſed and reſtrained by the bouldnefſe of confeſſing. He 
that ſhould be bound to tell all , ſhould alſo binde himſelfe to doe nothing which one is 
forced toconceale , God grant this exceſle of my licence draw mento freedome, beyond 
theſe cowardly and ſqueamiſh vertues, ſprung from our imperfections; and that by the ex- 
pence of my immoderation , I may reduce them ynto reaſon, One muſt ſuruay bis faultes 
and ſtudy them , ere be be able torepeate them, Thoſe which hide them from others, common- 
ly conceale themalſo from chemlſelues; and eſteeme them nor ſufficiently hidden, if chem- 


{clues {ce them, They withdraw and diſguiſe them from their oOWwne conlciences, _—_— 


'# 
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Vicia [na nemo confitetur > Quia etiam nunc inillis eft ſomnium narrare vigilentis eſt, yy, 
RR bis faults? le be is yet in them ; and to declare his dreame,js for ja VS. n 9g 
#10, The bodies euits are diſcerned by their increaſe. And now we finde that tobe the "ag 
hich wetermed the rheume ora bruſe, The euils of the minde are darkened by their fa 
force;the moſt infeRed feeleth them leaſt. Therfore is it,that war muſt oftea day be hand. 
led,and violently be opened and rent from out the hollow of our bolomes, Asinthe caſe of 
good ; ſo of bad offices, onely confeſſion is ſometimes a ſatisfaCtion, Is there any deform; 

in the error, which diſpenſeth vs to confeſle the ſame? It is a paine for me to diſtemble: { 
that I refuſe to take charge of other mens ſecrets,as wating hart to diſayow my knowleg oe 
T can conceale itz but deny it I cannot, without much'a doe and ſome trouble. T's be perfectly 
fecret,one muſt be (o by natwre,not by obligatio, [tis a imal matter tobe ſecretin the Princes ſer. 
uice,if one be not alſo a liar. He that demanded Thales Milefins, whether ke ſhould folemn.. 
ly deny his lechery; had he come to me, I would haue anfwered him, he ought nor doit: for 
alic is in mine opinion, worſe then lechery. T hales aduiſed him otherwiſe , biddine him: 
ſweare,therby to warrant the more by the leſſe, Yet was not his counſell ſo much theeie&;.. 
on,as multiplication of vice. Whereypon we ſometimes vſe this by-word, that we deale wel 
with a man of conſcience,when in coltterpoile of vice we propoſe ſome difficulty vntohims 
_ but wh he is encloſed berween two vices,he1s putto a hard choiſe. As Orige was dealt with 
all either to c6mit idolatry,or ſuffer himſelfe to be Sodonnticaly abuſed by a filthy Egiptian 
ſlave,that was preſented ynto him;heyeilded to the firſt conditi6,& viciouſly, faith one.Ther- 
fore ſhold not thoſe wome be diftaſted,according to theirerror,who of late proteſt,that they 
had rather charge tneir conſcience with te mE,the one Maſle.Ifitbe indiſcretts ſo to divuloc 
ones errors, there is no danger though it come into example & yſe.For Ariſton ſaid,thatT be 
windes men feare moſt are thoſe Which diſconer them. We mult tuck vp this homely ragge,that 
cloakerh our manners, They ſend their conſcience to the ſtewes,8& keepe their countenance 
in order. Even traitors and murtherers,obſerue the lawes of complements , andthereto fixe 
their endeuors.So that neither can injuſtice complaine of inciuilicy,nor malice of indiſcretis. 
T'is pitty a bad man is not alſo afoole,and that decencie ſhould cloake his vice. Theſe par- 
gettings belong only to good & ſound wallcs,ſuch as deſerue to be whited,to be preſerued, 
Infauor of the Augonors,who accuſe our auticular and priuate confefſion,1 confeſſe my ſeife 
in publike; religiouſly and purely.Saint Auguſtive,Origene,& Hippocrates,have publiſbedthe_ 
errors of their opinions;I likewiſe ofmy manners.l greedily long to make my ſelfe knowne; 
nor care I at what rate,ſo it be truly : or to ſay better, I hunger for nothing ; but] hate mor- 
tally to be miſtaken by ſuch as ſhall happen to know my name.Hethar doth all for honor & 
 glory,what thinks he to gaine by preſenting himſelfe vnto the world in a maske, hiding his 
true being from the peoples knowledge? Commend a tulch-back for his coneely Rature,he 
ought to take it as att iniury : if you be a coward, & one honoreth you tor a valiant man, isit 
of you he ſpeaketh? you are taken for another: I ſhould like as wel,to have him glory inthe 
courthies & lowtings thatareſhewed him,ſuppoſing himſelfe ro be ring-leaderof a troupe, 
whe he is the meaneſt folower of it. Archelans king of Maceds, paſſing throgh aſtreer,fome 
body caſt water vpon him,was aduiſed by his followers to puniſh the party : yea but(quoth 
he)who ever it was,he caſtnot the water ypon me,but vpon him he thought I was, Socrates 
to one that told him he was railed'vpon and ill ſpoken-of; Tuſh ( ſaid he ) there is no ſuch 
thing in me.For my part,ſhould one commend me to be an excellent Pilote,to be very mo- 
deſt,or moſt chalte,I ſhould owe him no thankes. Likewiſe ſhould any man call me traitor, 
theefe or driikard, | would deeme my ſelfe but little wronged by him, Thoſe who misknow 
themlelues,may feed themſelues with falſe approbations; but not I, who ſee and ſearch m 
ſelfe into my yery bowels,& know full well what belongs vnto me] ampleaſedto belelic 
commended,provided I be better knowne. I may be eſteemed wiſe for ſuch conditions of 
wiſedom,that I account meere follies. It vexeth me, that my Efſayes ſerue Ladies inliew of 
common ware and ſtufte for their hall: this C hapter will preferre me to their cabinet: Ilove 
their ſocietie ſomwhat private ; their publike familiaritie wants fauor and ſauor.In fareviels 
we heate above ordinary our affeQions to the things we forgoe, 1 hecre take my laſt leave 
of this worlds pleaſures: loe hecre our laſt embraces. And now toour theame, Why was the 
ate of generation made ſo naturall, ſo neceſſary and ſo iuſt, ſeeing we fearetof] peake of it 
without ſhame, & exclude it from our ſerious and reguler diſcourſes? we pronounce bald, 
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ro rob,to murther,to betray;and this we dare not but betweene our teeth, Are we to oather 
by it,that the leſſe we breath out in words,the more we are allowed to furniſh our thouohts * 
with? For words leaft ved, leaſt written and leaſt concealed,fhould beſt be vnderflood, and 
moſt generally knowne, No age. no condition are more ignorant of ir,thenof their bread. 
They are imprinted in each one,without expref{ing, without voice or figure. Andthe ſexe 
that doth it moſt,is molt bound to ſuppreſle it. It is an ation we have put in the precinQts of 
filence, whence to draw it were an offence : not to accuſe or judge it . Nor dare we beate it 
but in paraphraſe and piRture. A notable fauor,to a criminall offender,to be ſoexecrable,that 
juſtice deeme it injuſtice ro touch and behold him, freed & ſaved by the benefit of his con- 
aemnations ſeuerity. Is it not herein as in matters of bookes,which being once called-in and 
forbidden become more faleable & publike?As for me,I will taxe Ariſtotle at his word,that 
baſhfulneſſe is an crnament to youth, but a reproache to age. Thele verſes are preached in the old 
{choole; a ſchoole of whi@T hold more then of the moderne:hir vercues ſeeme oreater ynto 
me,hir vicesleſſe, Ceux qui par trop frtant Venns eſtrinert 

Failient antant que ceux quitrep la ſuirent. 
Who ſtrives ore much Yenusto ſhunne,offends 
Alike with him, that wholy hir intends, 
Tu Deagturoim naturan ſola gubernas, 
Nec ſme te quiequam dias im lamins orns 
FE xoj1tur neque fit letum nec amabil» quicquam. 
Goddeſie,thourul {tthe nature of all things, 
Without thee nothing into this light ſprings. 

x Nothing is louely, nothing pleaſure briygs, 

T know not who could ſet ”allas and the Mmwſes at oddes with Venus, and make then 
colde and ſlowe in affeRing of love; as for me,I ſee no Deities that better ſute together,not 
more endebted one to another, Who-ever ſhall goe about to remooue amorous imagina= 
tions from the Muſes,ſhall deprive them of the beſtentenainement they have,and of the 


Lycr.l.t. 
22, 


- nobleſt ſubieR of their worke : and who ſhall debarre (pid the ſeruice and conuerſation _ 


of Poeſie,ſhall weaken him of his beſt weapons . By this meancs they cafte ypon the God 
of acquaintance , of amitie and gocdwil ; and ypon the Goddeſſes, PRI of huma- 
nitic,and juſtice, the vice of ingratitude, and imputation of churliſhnefle . T have not fo 
long beene caſhiered from the [tate and ſeruice of this God, but that my memone is (ill 
acquainted with the force of his worth and valour, ' Virg AER 
—— agveſco veteris veſtigta flamme. l. 4.23+ 
I fecle,and feeling know, How my old flames regrow. 
T here commonly remane ſom: reliques of ſhinering and heate after an aguts 
Nec min1 d: ficiat calur hic hyemantibns annis. 
When Winter yeares come-on, 
Let not this heate be ON, | 
As dric,asſluggilh & as vnwieldie as Tam, I feeele yet ſome warme cinders of my paſſed 
heate. QuaP I:lto e/Egeo perche Aquiloneo Nate 
(eſſ1,che tutto primal volſe et ſcoſſe, 
Nons acchetaei pero,mail ſuono el moto, 
Riticn de {onde anco aguato et groſſs, 
As graund efpean Sea,becaule the voice 
Of windes doth ceaſe, which it before enraged, 
Yet doth not calme,bnt till retaines the noiſe, 
| And motion of huge billowes ynalwaged. 
But for ſo much as 1 know of it,the power and mi ht of this God are found more quicke 
and lively inthe ſhadowe of the Poehie,then in their owne eflence, 
Et verſus digits babet. | 
Verſes have full effet, = Offingers toereR. 


It repreſenteth akinde qf ayre more lovely then love it ſelfe. Yenws is not ſo faire, nor ſo 
alluring all naked quick and panting, as ſhe 1s here in Yagull. 


Juutn. Sat. 
6. I 97» 


Dixerat,et rivers hinc atque hmc ama lacertis Virg. AER, 
(#nttantens amplexumolh fonet ; Ii repente 6 8.387, 


eAccepit 
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T he third Booke. 
eAccepit ſoltam flammam potuſque medullas 
Intraus calor et labefatta per offa cucarrit, 
Non ſecns atque olm tonitru cum rupta coruſco, 
Ignea rana micans pri currit lumine nimbos, 
So ſaid the Goddeſſe,and with ſoftembrace, 
OfSnow-white armes,the grim-fir doth enchaſe, 
He freight tooke wonted fire, knowne heate at once, 


His marrow pearc't,ranne through lus weakned bones; 


As firie flaſh which thunder doth devide, 

With radiant lightning through a ſtorme doth glide. 
m—_ A ws, # loquuths, 

Opratos dedit amplexus, placidumque petinit 

Coniugis infuſus grem-1» per membra ſporem, 

A ſweete embrace,when he thoſe words had ſaid 

He gave,and his limmes pleafing-reſthe praid 

Totake in his wives boſome lollinp-laide. 


| 
Ly 


| What therein finde to be confidered,is,that he depainteth hir ſomwhat Qlirring for a ma- 
ritall Yexus, Inthis diſcreete match, appetites are not commonly ſo fondling; but drowhie 
and more ſluggiſh. Lowe diſdamerh a man ſhould holde of other then him{.Ife , and dealeth but 
faintly with acquaintances begun and entertained vnder anothertitle; as mariage is, Alli- 
ances,reſpects and meanes,by all reaſon, waighe as much or more, as the graces and beaw- 
tie. A man doth not martie for himſelfe, whatſoever he alledgeth; but as much or more for 
his poſteritic and familie. The vſe and intereſt of mariage concerneth our off-ſpring,a oreat 


way beyond vs. Therefore doth this faſhion pleaſe me,to guide it rather by athird h 


O 


and and 


by anothers ſence,then our owne : All which,how much doth it diſſent from amorous con- 
uentions? Noris itother then a kinde of inceſt,in this reverend alliance and ſacred bonde, 
to employ the efforts and extravagant humors of an amorous licentiouſneſſe, as 1 thinke to 
have ſaid elſe-where. One ſhould faith Aryorle ) touch bis wife ſoberlie, diſcreetly and 
ſcuerelie,leaſt that tickling too laciviouſlie, pleaſure tranſport her beyond the bounds of rea» 
ſon, What he ſpeakech for conſcience , Phiſicions alledge for health : ſaying , thatpleaſure 
exceſſively whotte, voJuptuous and continuall,altereth the ſeede, and hindereth concepti- 
on. Some other [: ay beſides,that to a languiſhing congre fon (as naturallie that is )to ſtore 
it with a conuenient,and fertile heate, one mutt but ſeldome , and by moderate intermiſh- 
ons preſent himſelfe ynto it; 


Firg. Geor. 
(.3-137. 


Ono rapiet fatiens veneren enterin/que r:condat. 
Thitſting ro ſnatcha fir, 
And inly harborit, 


7 ſee no mariages faile ſooner,ov more troubled then ſuch as are concluded for beauties ſake , ana 
hudled vp for amarcus deſires, Thete are required more ſolide foundations, and more conſtant 
grounds,and a more warie marching to it : this earneſt youthly heate ſerueth to no purpole. 

"Thoſe who thinke to honour mariage , by ioyning love vnto it (in mine opinion) doe 35 
thoſe,who to doe vertue a fauour,holde, that Nobilitie is no other thing then Vertue. In- 
deed theſe things have ſome affinitie ; but therewithall great difference : their names and 
titles ſhould not thus be commixt : both are wronged foto be confounded. Nobilites 4 
Worthy,ooodly qualitie and introduced With good reaſon ; but in as much as it dependeth on others, 
and may fall toche ſhare of any vicious and worthleſſe fellow , it 1s m eſtimation farre ſhorte of Ver 
rae. If it be avertue,itis artificiall and viſible; relywg both ontime and fortune ; diuers 1 
forme, according ynto countries; living and morrall ; without birth,as the rnuer N lus gene- 
ologike and common ; by ſucceſſion and fimilitude; drawne along by conſequence, buts 


ver 


7 weake one, Knewledge, ſtrength, oodnefſſe,beautie, wealth and 


wit 


hin compaſſe of commerce and communication whereas this con 
ſelfe,of no employment for the ſeruice of others. One propoſed to one of our mo rhe 
choilc of rwo competitors in one office,the one a Gentlemante other a 

pointed that without reſpeA vnto that qualitic,he who deſerued beſt ſhou 
were their valour or worth fully a-like,the Gentleman ſhould be regarded : 
lie to give nobilitic hir right and ranke, Antigonus,to an vnknowne youngman , 


Yeoman : 
Id be cleed; but 


this was jult- 


All other qualities fall 
{meth it ſelfe 101t 


ap” 


who ſued 
ynto 
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ynto himfor his fathers charge, a manof yalour and who was lately deceaſed: My friend 
(quorh he) inſuch good-turnes, / waigh not my ſoldiers noble birth, ſomuch as tberr ſufficien- 
cie.Of truth it ſhould not be herein,as with the officers of Spartan kings ;Trompetors, Mu- 
ſitions, Cookes, in whoſe roome their children ſucceeded, how ignorant ſoeuer, before the 
beſt experienced in thetrade, Thoſe of Calicut make of their nobility a depree aboue hu- 
mane, Marriage is interdidted them, and all other yocations,fauing warre. Of Concubines 
they may hauc as many as they liſt, and women as many lechardes , without Jelouſie one of 
another.But it is a capital crime, and vnremiſſible offence to contrator marry with any 
of different condition : Nay they deeme themlelues diſparaged and polluted, it they haue 
but rouched them in paſſng-by And 'as if their honour were much inturied & interreſſed bi 

it,they kill thoſe who bur approach ſome whar to neare them. In ſuch ſort, thar the ignoble 
arc bound to cry as they walke along,like the Gondolrers or water-men of Venice along the 
ftreetes, leaſt they ſhould iuſtle with them: and the nobles commaund them to whar ſide 
of the way they pleaſe, Thereby doe theſe auoyde an obloquie which they eſteeme perpe- 
cuall; and thoſe an aſſured death, 2\s continuance of time , no fauouar of Prince, no office , no 
wertue , a0r any wealth can make a clowne to. become a gentleman . Which 1s much furthered 
by this cuſtome , that marriages of one trade with another are firicktlye forbidden, A 
Shoo-maker cannot marry with the race of a Carpenter; and parents are preciſely bound to 
traine vp orphanes in their fathers trade,8 in noother, Whereby the difference,the diſtinc- 
tion & continuance of their fortune is maitained. A good marriage(ifany there be)refuſeth 
the company & conditions of louezit endeuoureth to repreſent thole of amity.It is a ſweete 
ſociety of life full of conſtancie,of truſt and an infinite number of profitable and ſolid offi- 
ces,and niutuall obligations; No woman that throughly and impartialy taſteth the ſame, 


 Optato quaminnxit lumine 1244. | Catul.com: 
Whom loues-fire ioyned in double band, Ber.79. 


With wiſhed light of marriage brand. 
would forgoe her eſtate tobe her husbands maiſter . Be ſhe lodged inhis affeftion, as a 
wife,ſhe 1s much more henourably and ſurely lodged. Be aman paſſionately entangledin 
any vnlawful luſt or loue,let him then be demanded on whom he would rather haue ſome 
ſhame or diſgrace to alight; eyther on his lawfull wife, oron his lechard miſtris , whoſe 
misfortune would affi&t him moſt, and towhom he wiſheth greater good or more ho- 
nour, Theſe queſtions admit no doubt in an abſolute ſound marriage; T hereaſon we ſee (o 


few good, is ant apparart ſugne of it's Worth,and ateſtimony of n'sprice, PerteQly ro faſhion and 


rightly to take it, is the worthieſt and beſt part of our ſociety. We cannot be withour it,and 


yet we diſgrace and vilific the ſame. It may be compared to a cage, the birdes without dif- 


paire to get in,and thoſe within diſpaire to get out, Socrates being demanded, whether was 


moſt commodious,to take,or not to take a wife ; Which ſoeuer a man doth (quoth he) he ſhall Eras chil.x 
repent it.Itis a match wherto miay well be applied the common ſaying, homo homint aur De- ©f1t-1.6g. 


us aut Lupus, Man vnto man is eter a God or aWolfe. Tothe perfect erreting whereof arc Fn 
the concurrences of diuers qualities required : It is now adayes found moſt fit or commodi-. 
ous for ſimple mindes and popular ſpirits, whom dainties,curiofity and idleneſle doe not fo 
much trouble Licentious humours,debauſhed conceits(as are mine)who hate all manner of 


duties, bondes, or obſeruarces are not fo fit,ſo proper and fo ſutable for it, Cor .Gal.el. 


Et mil dulce magis reſoluto umere collo, . 
Sweeter it ito me, with looſe necketoliue free. | 
Of mine owne diſpoſition, would wiſedome it ſelfe haue had me,I ſhould haue refuſed to 
wed her. But we may fay our pleaſure; rhe cuſtome and yſe of common life ouerbeareth ys, 
Mott of my ations are guided by-example,and not by ele&ion: Yet did I not napoy en- 
uice my ſelfe vnto it, I was led & brought therevnro by ſtrange and vnexpeCted occaſions: 
For, not onely incommodious thin foule,uicions and meuttable,may by ſome condition and ac- 
cigent become acceptable and « So vaine is mans poſture and defence. And truely I was 
thendrawne vnto it, being but ill prepared and more backeward, then nowTam , that 
haue made triall of it, And as liſentious as the world reputes me, I haue(in good truth)imore 


 Piricktly obſerued the lawes of wedlock then either I had promiſed or hoped. 1t is no longer 


time to Wnce whe un: bath put on the ſhackles. A mi ought wiſely to husband his liberty;bur af- 


terhe hath once ſubmirted himſelfe vnto bondage, he isto ſtick ynto it by the lawes of com- 
mon 
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The third Booke. 


mon duty or at leaftenforce himſelfe to keepe them. Thoſe which vndertake that co 
to pro ner with hate and contempr, do both iniuſtly and incommodiouſly. Ferns 
goodly rule I ſee paſſe from hand to hand among women, as a facred oracle , 
x2 Sers ton mary comme ton maiſtre: 
Ert en garde comme d'un traiſtre, | 
Your Rabwnd as your mater ſerue-yce : 
From him as from falſe friend preſerue-yee. 
which is as much to ſay; Beare thy ſelfe toward him with a conſtrained, enemy and dif. 
eruſtfull reverence (a fe of warre , and cry of defiance)is likewiſe injurious and difficult, 
Tamto milde for ſuch crabbed difſignes. Toſay truch, Iam not yet come tothar perfeRi. 
onof ſufficiencie and quaintneſle of wit, as to confound reaſon with iniuftice : and 1auok 


 orſcofe ateach order or rule, that jumps not with my humour, To hare ſuperſtition, 1 doe 


not preſently caſt my ſelfe into ureligion, If one doe not alwayes diſcharge his duety, yet 
ought he at leaſt cuer loue, ever acknowledge it : ?t is reaſon for one to marry vnleſſe he wed, 
But go we on. Our poet diſcribeth a marriage full of accord and good agreement, where. 
in notwithſtanding there is not much loyalty . Did he meane it wasnor poſſible to pet- 
forme loues rightes,and yetreſerue ſome rightes towardmarriage; and that one'may bruſe 
it, withour altogether breaking it ? Aſeruant may picke his maiſters purſe , and yet not hate 
him.Beauty,opportunity,deſtiny(for deſtiny hath alſo a band therein,) 
' fatumeſt inpartibus ills, 
Quas ſuns abſcondit ; naw fi tibiſideracaſſent, 
Nil faczet long« menſura mcognita nerui, 
In thoſe partes there is fate, which hidden are: 
If then thou be not wroughr-for by thy (tare, 
The meaſure of long nerues,ynknowne to nothing ſerues.” 
haue entangled a womanto a ſtranger , yer peraduenture not ſo abſolute] y but that ſome 
bond may be left to holde her to her husband, They are two diſſignes, hauing ſeuerall and 
ynconfounded pathes leading to them . A woman may yeelde to ſuch a man ,whome 
inno caſe ſhe would have marryed, I meane not for the conditions of his fortune , but 
for the qualities of his perſon. Few men haue' wedded their ſweete hartes, their para- 
-mours or miſtrifſes, but haue. come home by weeping Croſle,, and ere long repented 
their bargayne. Andeuenin the other world , what an vnquiet life leades lupter with his 
Wife , whome before he had ſecretly knowne , and louin fly enioyed? This is as they 
lay , to bevpray the panier , and then put it on your head . My ſclfc hauc ſeene in ſome good 
Place, loue , ſhamfully and diſhoneſtly cured by marriage : the conſiderations are to much 
different . We loue without difturbance to our {elues; two dyuers and in themſelues con- 
trary things. 1/ocrares ſaide, that the towne of eAthens pleated men, euen as Ladies doe 
whom we ſerue for affection. Euery one loued to come thither,to walke and paſlc away the 
time : butnone afteted to wed it : that is to ſay, toendenilon, to dwell and habiwate 
himſelfe therein, I haue(and that to my ſpight and griefe) ſeene husbands hate their wiues, 
onely becauſe themſclues wronged them : Howſoeuer , we ſhould not loue them eſſe for 
our faults; atleaſt for repentance and compaſſion they ought to be dearer vnto vs. Theſe 
are different endes (faith he) and yer in ſome ſort compatible, Wedlocke hath for his ſhare 
honour, iuſtice , profit and conftancie: aplayne, but more generall delight, Loue melts 
n onely pleaſure; and truly it hath it more tickliſhe, more lively, more quaint and mote 
ſhape: a pleaſure inflamed by difficulty : there muſt be a kinde of ftinging , tingling 
and ſmarting , Is is no longer loue , bet once without arrowes , or without fire . The liberality 
of Ladyes is ro profuſe in marriage, andblunts the edge of affeion and defire, T02- 
uoide this inconuenience, ſee the puniſhment inflicted « the lawes of Lycurgus and Pla- 


to. But women are not altogeather in the wrong, wh refuſe the rules of lite preſcri- 
bed to the world, forſomuch as onely men haue e them without their coſt- 
ſent. There is commonly brauling and contention betweene them and vs And / 

neareſt conſent we haue with them , is but tormye and tumultuous , In the opinion 


— 


of our author, we herein yſe them but inconfiderately , After we haue knowne - 
without compatiſon they are much more capable and violent in loues-elle&® 


then we a5 as teflfied. by that auncient Priet, whohad beene both man and Wo 
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The third B 
man, andtride the paſſhons of both ſexes, 

| Venus buic erat Utraque nota * © | | 

well Of both ſortes he knew vyenery, | ood go. un h 

And haue moreouct learned by their one mouth, what tryall was, made of it, though.in 

diuersages, by an Emperour and an Emprefle of Rome; both skilfill aud famous maiſtess 

in lawleſſe luſt and vnrulye wantonneſle ; forke in one night deflowred ten, Somyinn 

virgines, that were his captiues ; bur ſhe realy didin ove night alſo,av{were-fiue and twens 

> pores aſſaults, changing her affailants as ſhe found cauſe to\ſupplye her teede, os 

chertaſte, adbuc ardens rigide tentigint vilue' +1350 900: 
Et laſſata viris, non dui ſatiatareceſſit« Ceri onions 
and that yppon the comroverhe happened in Catolopne,betweene 4 wiſe and 4 liusbatod;ſhe 


06ke. 


cauſe ſhe was thereby ouerlabored(for bur by faithTbelecue not miracles)as ynderthis pre= 
rext,to abridge & bridle the authority of husbands over their wes, which is the fundainen- 
tal part of marriage : And toſhow that their frouning,fullenneſfe,and peruiſhneſle exceede ; 
the very nuptiall bed, and trample ynder-foote the very beautics, graces and delightes of 
Ven; to whole complaint her husband,a right churliſh and rude fellaw; anſwered,that e- 
uen on faſtingdayes he niult needes do ix ten times at leaſt)was by the Queene of eArager 
giventhis notable ſentence:by which after mature deliberatis of counte!,the 900d Queene 
roeſtabliſh a rule and imitable exaniple vnto all poſterity;for the moderation and required 
modeſty in alawfull marriage;ordained the number of fixe times a day,as a lawfull,neceſſa- 

and competent limit, Releaſing and diminiſhing a great part of her txes neede and de- 
Fe : to eftabliſh(quoth ſhe)an caſie forme, and conſequently permanent and immunable. 
Herevpon doQtors cry out , what is the appetite and luft of women; when as their reaſon, 
theirreformation & their yertue,is retailed at ſuch a rate? conſidering rhe divers iudgement 
of our deſires: for Solen maiſter of the Iawiers ſchoole alloweth but rhree times a moneth, 
becauſe this matrimonial entercourſe ſhould not decay or faile,Now after we haye beleeued 


* complaining on his ouer violence and continuance therein(not ſo muchin my erquope 


(fay 1)and preached thus much, we have for their perticular portion allotted thets conti- 
nencie; astheir laſt andextreame penalty, There is no paſſon-more importunate thenghis, 
which we would haue them onely to refit : Not ſimply, as a vice in it ſelfe,bur as abhomi- 
nanion and execration,and more then irreligion andÞarricide; whilſt we our ſelues without 
blame or reproach offend init at our pleaſure, Euen thoſe amongſt vs, who have earneſily 
labored to overcome luſt, baue ſufficiently yowed,what difficulty,or rather vnreſiſtable im. 
poſſibility they found in it;vfing neuertheles material remedies,to tame to weaken & coole 
the bode And we on the other{ide would haue them ſound, bealthy,ftropg,in good liking, 
wel-fed and chaſte together, that isto ſay, both horte and colde, For, marriage which 
we auerre ſhould hinder them from burning , affords them but ſmall refreſhing, accor- 
ding as our manners are . If they mcete with a husband, whoſe force by rcalon of his age 


is yet boyling, he will take a pride to ſpendiit eiſe-where: 


Stt tandem pudor, ant eamus 1m ms, 1, Mare.l.11, 
Aultis mentula mill:bus redempta, © £22 : - EP1,,99.10. 
Non eſt has tua, Baſſe, vendideſtiz | | 


The Philoſopher Pol:man was iuftly called in queſtion by his wife, for ſowing ina barren . 


fieldethe fruite due to the fertile, But if they match with broken ſtuffe it ful tyres {pine 
3% | 


are in worſe caſe then either virgines or widowes, We deeme theri-ſufficiently furniſhe ' 
ifthey haue a man lic by them. As the Romans reputed Clodia Letra a veRall virgine deflou- 
red, whom Cahgula had touched , although it was manifeſtly prooued , he had bur approa- 
ched her : Bur on the-contrary, their neede orlonging is there  encrealed; for bur the 
touch or company of any man whatſoeuer fiirreth vp their heate, which in their ſoli- 
tude was huſht and quiet , and laye as cinders raked ypin aſhes. Andtothe ende, asitis 
likely, to make by this circumſiance and conſideration their chaftitic-more' merytbr- 
ous: Boleſlans and King yes wife, King and Queene of THGINE rogeather;the fult 
day of their marriage voMed it with mutuall confent,andindefpightofall wedlodkecom- 
modities or nupriall-del ohtes maintained the ſame', Eucn fromtbeir infancie'we frame 
themtothe ſportes of loue : their inflruRtion, behauour, arrite, grace, learning and all 
their wordes aymeth oncly at loue,reſpets _ affcQion, Their nueces and _—_— 
XL Mm 
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imprint no other thing inthem,, then the louelineſſe of love , were it but continually 

\ ATP the ſame ynto then, to diſtaſte them of it: nf Ke, nn (all the children? 

* -  -haye dett to mary, She is of a ſlowe,nic 
and'milde complexion,and hath man's 4.6 Iron brought vp by hirmother, in a retires 


)is of the age whereinthe lawes excuſe the forwarde s 


manner: ſo that ſhe beginnerh but-now to put-off childiſh famplicitie,” Sho . 
ading 2 French booke before me, an obſcene word camein hir way ( more 
it Fgmifieth the name of a Tree & another thing)the wo. 


bawdie in ſound then ineffeR,for th the na 
man that lookes to hir,taid hir preſendly,and ſorwhat churliſhly making hir ſtep over the- 
Gme: 1 let hiralone, becauſe | would notcroſſetheirrules, for | medle nothing with this 


- . bp" nt; womens policic hath a miſticall proceeding, we muſt be content to leave it to 


a-But if I be nor deceiued,the conuerſation of twenty laqueis could not in fixmoneths 
have ſetled inhir thoughts,the ynderſtanding , the vſe and conſequences of the ſoundbe. 
longing tothoſe filthy filables,as did that good olde woman by hircheck and interdidtion, 
1275 HMetns dscerigandet fomicos : LE 2 
Jv Y95” Natura virgo,et frangitur artubus AIM 
P Jam nunc,et mceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ung. | E 
Maides mariage-ripe ſtraight to be taught delight 
Yonique daunces, fram'de by arte aright 
In every ioynt,and cu'n from their * haire 
. - Inceſtuousloves in meditation beare. 

'Letthem ſomwhartdiſpence with cerimonies , let them fall into free libertie of ſpeach; 
we xe bur children, we are bur gulles, inreſpeQtof them, about any ſuch ſubjeQ, Hear 
them relate how we ſue, how we wooe , how we ſollicite and how we entertaine them, 
they will ſoone giue you to vnderftand, thar we can ſay, that we can doe , and thatwe can 
bring them nothing,but what they already knew , and had long before digeſted without 
vs. 'Mayit be (as Plaolaith)becauſe they have.one time or other beene themſclueswan- 
tot;lieencious andamcrous lads? Mine cares hapned one day in aplace , where without 
(apicionthey might liſten and ſteale ſome of their privare, laviſh and bould diſcourſes; oh 
why i noc-lawfull for me :o repeate them ? Birlady (quoth I ro my ſclfe) Iris hightime 
indeedeforvs to goe ſudic the phraſes of e Amadis, the metaphors of eLretine.and elo+ 
quence of Boccece , thereby t6 become more skilfull, more ready and more ſufficient to 
cotifront them : ſaxely we beftowe our time well; there is nor. quaint phraſe , nor choiſe 
worde, nor ambiguous figure , nor pathetica'l example, nor love- expreſſing geſture, nor 
alluring poſtpre, bat they knowe themall better then ourbookes: it is acunning bredin 
their vaines and -will never out of the fleſb, 


Virg.Geor. Et mentem Venus 19ſa ded. 


bo3s 267, 


Uenus hir ſelfe affign'de, 

To them both meanes and minde. | 
which theſe skill- infufing Schoole-miſtriſles nature, youth , health and .opportunitie, are 
ever buzzing in their eares , ever whiſpering in their mindes: They neede not learne , ot 
take paines about it; they begetit; with them it is borne, 


Catud. 'eleg. Nec tantum nineo gaui(a eft nulla columbo, 


4-135. 


| Compar, vel quid dicitur improbins, 
_ Oſcala mordenti ſempet decerpere roſtro : 
. Quantum precipue multiuclaeFft mubier, 
o Pigeons hen, or paire,or what worſe name 


NoPÞPi 
You lit makes with hir Snow-white cock ſuch game, 


With biting bill trocaich when ſhe is kiſt, 

11 As many-minded women when they liſt. : 

Had notthis naturall violence of their deſires bin ſomwhat held in awe, by feare and hon®, 
amore (om we provided, we had all beenie defamgd , All the worlds motions 
bend andyeelde to this conjundtion : it is a manter cucry-witte infufed.; anda Centre 


ned for the ſeruice and inftirmed for the behoofe of love, are yet to be ſeene : rogee 
vith he precepes of Sores to influBt counizans.. oo ee 


whereto all lines come all things looke. The ordonances of ancient and wiſe 'Kewe0rdai- - 
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The third Booke. 
Nec yon hbelli $t6ics inter ſerices, 3 
[acere pulmilos amant, - ng . Epod. 
Eu'n Stoicks bockes are pleas'de A; | _ 
Amongſtſilke cuſhions to be eas'de.. 


* Zenoamong otherlawes,otdred alſo the ſtruglings,the opening of legges,and the ations, 


which hapen in the deflowring of a vixrgin,Of-what ſence was the booke of Stratothe Phi- 
loſophir,of carnall copulation ? and whercof treated T heophraſtus'inthoſe he emitled,our 
T he Loner,the other,Of Loue ? whereof Ariſtsppus in his volume Of ancient deliciouſneſſe or 
ſports ? what implyed'or what imported the ample and: liyely deſctiptionsin Plato, of the 
loves praCtiſed in his dayes ? Andrhe lover of Demetrius Phalereys And Clinias,or the for- 
ced lover of Heraclides Ponticus ? And that of Antthenes, of the getting of children, oxof 
weddings? Andthe other, Of che Maiſter or of the lover ? And that of Ar:to,Of amorons ex» 
erciſes ? Of Cleanthes, one of love, another of the arte of love? The amorous dialogues of 
Spherus 2 And the filthy intollerable,and without bluſhing not to be vitered fable of Jupirer 
and Juno,wiiten by Chryſipur? And his ſo laſcivious fiftie Epiſtles? ] will omitxhe writings 
of ſome Phuloſophers,who have followed the ſet of Epicirys, protetrefie of all manner of 


. os 


ſeuſualitie and carnall pleaſure . Fiftie ſeverall Deities were in times paſt allotted tothis 


| office. And there hathbina nation found, which to all ay and coole the luſtfull concupiſcence 


of ſuch as came for deyotion, kept wenches of purpoſe ini their temples tobe vied; andit was 
a point of religion todeale with them before one went to prayers . 7\in-2um propter conti- 
nentiam incontinentia neceſſaria eſt, incerdium unibus extingutur, Belike we muſt be incontinent 
that we may be contizent vurning is quenched by fire, In molt places of the world, thatpant of 
our body was Deified, Inthat ſame province, ſomeflcad irto offer, and conſecrated apiece 
raercof; others offed and conſecrated their ſeede,In another the young-men did publikely 
pearce,and in diuers places open their yarde betweene fleſh and skin,and through the holes 
put the longeſt and biggeſt Rickes they could endure, and of thole ſtickes made afterward a 
fire, for an offring to TE ode and were cſteemed of ſmall vigor & leſle chaſtity,if bythe 
force of that cruell paine they ſhewed any diſmay . Elſe-where, the molt ſacred magiſtrate 
was reverenced and acknowledged by thoſe parts, And in divers cerimonies the portraiture 


thereof was caryed and ſheycd in pompe'and Rate, tothe honour of ſundsy Deities , The 


Egiptian dames in their Bacchanshanfeafts wore a wodden one about their necks,exquiſits 
ly faſhioned,as huge and heavie as eyery one could conucniently beare: beſides that which 
the ſtatue of their Gog repreſented, which in meaſure exceeded the reſt of his body . The 
maried women here-by,with their Coverchefs frame the figure of one ypon their forehead 
to glory themſelves with the enioying they haye of it; and comming to be widdowes they 
place it behinde,and hide it vnder their quoifes, The greateſt and wiſeſt matrons of Rowe, 
were honored for offring flowers and garlands to (od Prizpus. And when their yirgines 
were maryed, they ( during the nuptials ) were made to fit vpon their priuities, Nor am 1 
ſure, whether in my time , | have not ſeene a 'glimps of like deuotion. What meant that 
laughter-moouing , and maides looke-drawing piece our Fathers wore in their breeches, 
yet extant among the Switzers? To what endis at this preſent day 'the ſhowe of our for- 
mall pieces vnder our Gaſcoine hoſes? and often(which is worle)aboue their naturall great- 
neſſe, by falſchood and impoſture ? A little thing would make me belceye , that the ſaide 
kinde of garment was inuented inthe beſt and moſt ypright ages , that the worlde might 
not be deceaued,and all mcn ſhould yeeld a publicke accoumpr of their ſufficiencie, The 
ſimpleſt nations haye it yet ſomewhat reſembling the true forme. Then was the worke= 
mans skill inftrued , how it is to bee made , by the meaſure of the arme or foote, Thar 
good-meaning man , who 1n my youth , throughout his great cittic , cauſed ſo many faire, 
curious and ancient ſtatues to bee guelded , leaſt the Sence of ſecivg might bee. comupred, 
following the aduiſe of that other good ancient man; | 


Flagitij principium eſt nudare mer cies corpora : 1.4) Gee Twſer b 
's Mongftciuill people ſinne, | | 4.5. 
Dy By baring bogy we beginne, | 
ſhould have conſidered, how in the myſteries of the pood Goddeſle,all apparance ofman' :. 


was excluded; that hee was no whit neerer, if hee . aot alſo procureboth horſes and 


aſſes, and at lengh narure hir ſelfe to be guelded, -— |; 


Virg. Gear. 
(, 3.244 
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Omne adeo genus in texris bommung,, fererumg,, = 
Et genus equorenm,pecudes,pitteque volucres, 
In furiasignemg,ruans. oO 
All kindes of things on earth,wilde beaſts, man-kinge, 
Field-beaſts faire-ferhered fowle,and fiſh (we finde) 
it Into loves fire and furie runne by kinde, 716i - ein; 
Th Gods(ſaith Plaro)have furniſhed man with adiſobedient,skirtiſh and tyrranicallmer. 


ber;which like an vyntamed-furious beaſt,atrempteth by the violence ofhis aperite,to bring 


all things vnder his beck.So have they allotted women another as inſulting wilde's fierce; 


it'nanne like a greedie,deuouring and rebellious creature, who if when he craveth it, he he 


refuſed nouriſhment, as impacient of delay, it entageth; and infuſing thar rage Into their 
bodies,ftoppeth their conduiAs, hingreth their reſpiration, and cauſerh a thouſand kindes of 
inconueniences ; vntill ſucking vp the fruite of the generall thirſt, ithave largely bedewed 
and enſcededthe bottom of their matrix. Now my law-giver ſhould alſo haye conſidered, 
that peraduenture it were.a more chaſte and commodiouſly-fruitfull vie; betimesto oiye 
them a knowledge and taſte of the quick; then according to the libertie and heite of their 


fantazie,ſuffer them to gueſle andirwagine the ſame, In liew oftrue eſſential parts, they by 


defire ſurmiſe, and by hope ſubſtitute others, three times as extravagant, And one of my 


acquaintance was ſpoiled , by making open ſhowe of his in place , where yet it wasnoz 
conuenient to put them in poſſeſſion of their more ſerious vſe , What harme cauſe not 

choſe huge draughts or pitures , which wanton youths with chalke or coales drawein 

each paſlage, walle ,or ſtaires of our great houſes ? whence a cruel! contempr of our na- 

rurall tore is bred inthem , Who knoweth, wherher Plato ordaining amongſt other well 
inſtituted Common-wealths, that men and women, olde and young, ſhould intheir exer- 

ciſesor Grwnaſtickes, preſent themſclues naked one to the light of another, aymed at that 

or ho ? The Indian women, who dayly without interdiQtion view their men all over, have 

ar leaſt wherewith toaſſwage and coole the ſence of their ſecing. And whatſoererthe = 
women of that great kingdome of Pegu ſay | who from their walte downeward, have 
nothing to cover themſelues buta fingle oath (litbefore ; and that ſo ſtraight,that what 
nice modeſtie, or cerimonious decencie ſoever they ſeeme roaffet , one may plainelyat 
each Reppe ſee whatGod hathſent them: thar it is an inuention or ſhift deuiled rodrawe 
men yntothem, and with-drawe them from other men or boyes, to which vnnaturall bru- 
tiſh finne rhat nation is wholy adiQed: it might be ſayd, they looſe more then they 
get: and that «full hunger is more vebement, then one Which hath beene glutted, beit butby 
theeyes, And Luna fayd, thar to an honeſt woman, anaked man is no more then an 
Image , The Lacedemonian women, more-virgin-wives, then are our maidensſaweeve- 
ry-day the young men of their cittie, naked attheir exerciſes; themſelucs nothing pre 
ciſero hide their thighes in walking, eſteeming themſelues ( faith Plaro ) ſuſficicnt!y clox- 
thed with their vertue, without vardingall. Burt thoſe, of whom Saint Aucnſtme ſpeaketh, 


- have attributed muchto nakednefſe, who made a queſtion, whether women at the laſt day 


of age pipes , {ſhould riſe againe in their proper ſexe, and not rather in ours, leaſteven 
then they tempt vs inthat holy ftate. In ſumme, we lure and every way fleſh them: we 
vncefſantly enflame and encite their imagination : and then we crye out, but oþ,but oh the 
bel. Let vs confeſſe the trueth, there are fewe amongſt ys,that feare nor more the ſhame, 
they may have by their wiues offences , then by their owne vices ; or that cares not more 
o wondrous charitie)for his wiues, thet his owne conſcience; or that had notratherbea 
ecefe and church-robber, and have his wife a murtherer and an heretike , then not more 
chaſte then himſelfe, Oh impious eſtimation of yices . Both we and they are capable of 2 
thouſand more hurtfull and ynnaturall corruptions ,then is luſt or laſcimouſneſſe . But WE 
frame vices and waigh finnes, not according to their nature , but according to our intereſt; 
whereby they take ſo many different ynequall formes.The ſeverity of our lawes makes W0- 
mens inclination to that vice , more violent and faultie , then it's condition beareth; ” 
cngageth it toworſe proceedings then is their cauſe. They will readily offer rather tofo!- 
lowthe praftiſe of lawe,and plead at the barre for a fee, or ogoeto the warres for pu 
S$1thenin the midft of idlenefle and deliciouſneſſe be tideto keepe fo hard a Sentinel], , 
dangerous a watch.See they not plainely how there isneither Marchans,Lawier,Souldio 


T he third Booke. 
or church-man, but will leaye his accompts,forſake his client,quit his glory 2nd negleR his 
funRion,to follow this other buſineſſe ? and the burthen- bearing poner , icutetlie cobler, 
and toyletull labourer, all haraſſed, all beſmeared, and all bemoyled, through trauell ,la- 
þour and trudging , will forger all, to pleaſe himſelfe with this pleaſing ſpone ? 

A um tu que tenuit dines eAcbements, | 

Aut Pinguis Phrygice M1 gdonias opes, 


| | 1or.cer l.4 
7 Permutare vel crme Licmnie, #4.11.31z 
DPlenas aut Arabum domos, 

'S Dum fragrantia detorquet ad oſcnla 

5 | Ceruicem,aut facili ſemiia negat, 

. Que poſcente magis gaudeat erips, 

: . Interdum rapere occupet ve. 

q Would youexchange for your faire miſtriſſe haire, 

1 All that the riche Achemenes did holde, 

, Or all that fertill Phrygias ſoile doth beare, 

bs Or all th Arabian ſtore of ſpice and golde ? 

a | Whilſt ſhe to fragrant kiſſes turnes her head, 

, | | Or with a courteous coyneſſe them denies ; | 

t Which more then he that ſpeeds ſhe would haue ſped, 


| And which ſometimes to ſnatch the formolt hyes ? 

I wotte not whether Ceſars exploits, or Alexanders atchivements exceede in hardineſſe 
the reſolution of a beautious young-woman, trained after our manner,in the open view and 
1 yncontrouled conuerſation of the world, ſollicited and battered by ſo many contrary exam- 
ples, expoſed ro athouland afſaultes and continuall purſues, and yer till holding hir ſelfe 
good andvnuanquiſhed. T here t5 no point of dooing more thornie , nor more attine, then this of 


: not dowry , | finde it eaſier, to beare all ones life a comberſome armor on his back ,then a mayden= 
= bead. eAnd the vowe of virgmitie,ss the nobleſt of all vowes , becauſe the hardeſt. Diaboliwirtus 117, au, 
h i lumbis eſt : T he dinels mariter-point lyes im our loynes , fanh Saint Fereme . Surely we have 
reſigned the moſt difficult and vigorous deuoire of. mankinde vnto women , and quit them 
7 the glory of it, which m'ght ſteadthem as a fingular motive to opinionate themſclues ther- 
- in: andicrue them as a worthy ſubieRto brave vs,and trample vnder feet that vaine prehe= 
* minence of yalour and yertue we pretend over them, They ſhall finde ( if they but heedit) 
: that they ſhall thereby not onely be highly regarded, but alſo more beloved. A gallant vn- 
; danted ſpirite leaveth not his purſuites for a barerefuſall; (> it be a refuſall of chaſtitie, and 
- not of choile, We nay ſweare,threaten and wailingly complane; we lye for we love them 
4 the better, T here.is no enticing lure to Wiſedome and ſecret moe/1e; ſo ut be not rude, churliſh, 
: and froward . It is blockiſhneſſe and baſeneſie to be obftinatly-wilfull againſt hatred and 
; contempt : But againſt a vertuous and conſtant reſolution, matched with an acknowledging 
4 minde, it is the exerciſe of a noble and generous minde , They may acceptof our ſervice 
wy ynto a certaine meaſure, and make vs honellly perceive how they diſdaine vs not : for, the 
J lawe which ioyneth them to abhorre vs, becaule we adore them ; and hate vs, forſomuch as 
a we love them; is doubtleſſe very cruell, were it bur for it's difficultie, Why nay they not li- 


þ ften to our offers,and not gaine-fay ourrequeſts,ſo long as they containe themſelues with» 
; in the bounds of modeſtic ? wherefore ſhould we imagine ,they inwardly affeR a freet 


" meaning ? A Queene of our time ſaid wittil y,that core fuſe mens kinde ſummons, is a teſtmo- 
43 | nie of much Weakeneſſe,and an accuſing of ones owne facilitie: and that an vnattempted Lady could 
i not v1rte of hir chaſte. Honours-l1mits are not reſtrained ſoſhorte z they may ſomewhat 
F be ſlacked,and without offending ſomwhat diſpenſed withall . At the endof thus frontiers, 
' there 15 left a free, indifferent, and newter ſpace. He that could drive and force his miſtrisin- 
a. to a corner, and reduce hir into hir forte, hath no erea: matter in hm , if he be not con- 
x tent with his fortune. T be price or honcur of the conqueſt is rated by the difficultie , Will 
ww you knowe what impreſſion your mentes , your ſervices and wonthe, have made in hir 
ry heart? judge of it by hir behauiour and diſpoſition. 
oh Some one may give more, that all things conſidered) giveth, notſo much . T heob- 
I lig ation of a benefite bath Whobe refference vnto the will of hm that groetb: other circumſtances 
Which fall wichia the compaſſe of good-tunes,are ag and caſuall.Tharlariehe 
0, X 3 give 
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The third Booke. . 
iverth may coſt hir more,then all hir companion hath. If rareneſle be in any thin 
jr oughttobe in this, ReſpeRnot how little it is , but how rr, Noon ; ng 
The'value of money is changed according to the coyne , ſtampe or marke of the place, 
Whatloever the ſpight or indiſcretion of ſome, may vpon the exceſle of their diſcontens. 
ment , make them ſay; Yertue and truth doe ever recover their aduamtage, 1 haye knowne 
ſome,whoſe reputation hath long time beene impeached by wrong , and intereſſed by re. 
proche , reſtored ynto all mens good opinion and generall aprobation, withour care or 
arte,onely by their conſtancie; each repenting ard denying what he formerly believed, 
From wenches ſomewhat ſuſpeRted , they. now holde the fuſt ranke amongſt honourahle 
Ladies. Some tolde Plato, that all the world ſpake ill of him ; Ler thers [ay what they bu 
(quoth he) I will /o lrve , thar Ile make them recant and change their ſpeeches. Beſides the 
feare of God, andthe rewarde of fo rare a 'glory , which ſhould incite them to preſerue 
themſelues, the corruption of our ageenforceth them vnto it : and were Iin their clothes 
there isnothing but 1 would rather doe , then commit my reputation.into ſo dangerous 
hands. In my time, the pleaſure of reporting: and blabbing what one hath dene ( a plea- 
ſure not much ſhorte of the ate it ſelfe in ſweetneſle ) was onely allowed to ſuch as had 
ſome aflured , truſtic and ſingular friend ; whereas now-a-dayes, the ordinary entertaine. 
ments and familiar diſcourſes of meetings and attadles , are the boaſtings of fauouresre.- 
ceived, graces obtained and ſecret liberalities of Ladyes..Verily it is too great an obicRion, 
and argueth a baſeneſle of haite, ſo fiercelie to ſuffer thoſe render, dayntie,delicious 10yes; 
to be perfecuted, pelted,and foraged by perſons fo vngracetull, ſo vndiſcreer and fo giddy- 
headed. This our immoderate and lawlefſe exaſperation againſt this vice , proceedeth and 
is bred of jelouſie;the moſt vaine and rurbulent infirmitie that may atflict mans minde, 
Onrs uctat appoſuo lumen delumueſums? 


porat/o Dent licet 1ſſidue, nil tamen mae perit. 
wa 3 To borrow lightof light, who would deny ? 


- Tnovughſtill they give,nothing is loſt thereby, | 
'Thatand Enuie hir ſiſter are(in mine opinion) the fondeſt of the troupe, Of the lanter, 
Tcannot fay much; 4 paſſion which how effcQuall and powrefull foever they ſet forth; of 
hir good fauout ſhe medleth not with me.As for the orher,] know it one!y by fight, Beaſts 
have ſome feeling ofit. The ſheapheard (Farss being fallen in love with a ſhee Goat, hir 
Buck for lealouſie,beate out his braines as he lay a ſſeepe. We have raiſed to the higheſt 
ſiraine the exceſle of this moodie feaver,after the example'of ſome barbarous nations: The 
beft diſciplined have therewith been tainted , it is reaſon; but not caried away by it: 
Enſe maritalt nemo cor f ſſus adulier, 
Purpureo ſtygs«s ſanpu.ne txiu aquas. 
Wih hc car one yerno ade flaine, 
With purple blood did Stygian waters ſtaine. | 
Lucullus,Ceſar, Pompey, Anthome , Cato and divers other gallant men were Cuckoldes, 
and knew it,though they made no litre about it. There was in all that time, but one gulliſh - 
coxcombe Lepidus,that dyed with the anguiſh of it. 
- e Ah tum te miſerum walique fats, 


g 


9 . Quem attraltis pedibus patente porta, 
Percurrent magileſg, raphanique. 
Ah thee then wretched of accurſed fate _ - 
Whom Fiſh-wiues,Rediſh-wiues of baſe eſtate, 
Shall ſcoffing ouer-runne in open gate, 7 
And the Godof our Poets, when he lurpriſed one of his companions napping with his 
wife,was contented but to ſhame them : 
. eAtqueabquis de Dijs non triſtwbus optar, 
74a Sic firs urpin OE 


Some of-the merier Gods doth wiſh in hart, 
To ſhare their ſhare, of pleaſure to take part, 
And yet forbeareth notto be enflamed with the gentle daliances,and amorous blandiſh- 
ments ihe offereth him, complaining that for ſo ſight a matter he ſhould diſtruſt hi 
to him deare=deare affetions Quid 
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uid catfas petis ex alrd? fiducia ceſſic | 
% ri Dive mei? ol f | 400g 
So farre why fetch you your pleas pedigree ® .. 999" 
| Whether is fled the truſt you had'in me ? Fo 

And which is more,ſhe. becomes a ſuter to him in the behalfe of a baſtard of hirs , 
eArma roge genitrix nato, | 5 
A mother for aſonne, [ crave, 
An armor he of you may have. 

Which is freely granted hir : And /ulcan ipeakes honourably of Exeas : 


Ibid. z82. 


eArma acri faciendaviro, | 
Anarmor muſt be hammered-out, 
For one of courage ſterne and ſtoute. 1 
In truth with an humanitie, more then humane , And which exceſle of goodneſſe by my 
confent ſhall onely be left to the Gods : | | _ 1 
N*c aus kommes componier equum eFt, ie  . Catul.eleg, 
Nor is it meete,that nien with Gods - ML 
Should be compar'd,there is ſuch ods. | 
As for the confuſion of ch:ldren , beſides thatthe graueſt law-makers appoint and affect it 
intheir Common-wealths , it concerneth-not women, with whom this paſſionis, I wot not 
how,in ſome ſorte better placed, fitter ſeated, 
Sepe etiam Tunomaximacelicolum Catul.eleg. 
{omng1s m culpa flagrauit quotidiana. | | 4-136. 
Eu'n luno chiefe of Goddeſſes oft time, 
Hah growne hotte at hir husbands dayly crime, 
When icalouſie once ſeazeth on theſe fillie, weake,and vnreſiſting loules,tis pittifull,to ce, 
how crucly it tormenteth, how 1n{ultingly it tyrranizeth them, 1t infinuaterh it ſelfevnder 
| collour of trend{hip: butafter it once poſleſſeth them, the ſame cauſes which ſerued for 
a ground of good-will, ſerue tor the foundation of -mortall hatred., Of all #he mindes- 
aeſea/ts, tha: 15 it, \ heretc moſt things ſerue for ſuſtenance, and feweſt for remedy .The verrue,cou- 
rage hcalth,, merite and reputation of their husbands, are the firebrands of their de- 
{p1ghr, and moriues of cheirrage, . FEE, 
N ulle ſunt mumicitie niſt amoris acerbe. a! | Prop.t.v. 
No enmities ſo bitter proue, 1; eleg'g.3+ 
And ſharpe,as thoſe which ſpring of loue. : min 
This conſuming feauer blemiſheth and corrupteth all that otherwiſe is goodand good- 
ly inthem, And how chalte or oooda hulwife | ava 2 jealous woman is., there is no ati- 
on of hers, but taſteth cf ſharpeneſle and ſmaks of 1mportunity. Itis a furious perturbati- 
o11, a moody agitation, which throwes them 1nto extremuties altogether contrary to the 
caule, The fucceſſe of one Oftaums in Rome was ſtrange , who hauing layne with, andens 
ioyed the loue of Portia Peſthumia, increaſed his affeRion by enioying her , and inſtantly 
ſucd to marry her; but being vnable to perſwade her, his extreame paſſionate loue precipi- | 
tated him into effects of a molt cruell, mortall and inexorable hatred; wherevpon he killd 
her. Likewiſe the ordinary Sympromes or paſſions of rhus other amorous deleaſe , arc ins 
tcltine hates,flye Aſonopoles,cloſe conſpiracies: | 
Notumgque, furens quid femina poſſi, Virg. AER 
It is knowne what a woman may, LE 
Whole raging paſſions haue no ſtay. : 
Andaraging ſpight,which ſo much the more fretteth ir ſelfe, by being forced to excuſe | 
it ſelfe vnder pretence of g00d-will, Now the duty of chaſtity hath a large extention and 
farre-reaching compaſſe. Is it their will , we would haue them to bridle? That's a part very 
plyable and aQtiue. [tis very nimble and quick-rouling to be layed. What? If dreames do 
ſometimes engage them to farre, as they cannotdiſlemble nor 4 any ; It lyeth not in 
them ( nor perhaps 1n chaſtity it ſelfe, ſeeing ſhe'i> a female) to ſhield themſclues from 
concupiſence and auoyde defiring , If onely their will interreſſe and engage vs, where 
2ndin what caſe are we ? |magine what great throng of menthere' would be, in purſuice of 
tus priueledge, with winged-ſpeede (though without eyes and withour tongue)to be na 
—_ : ueig 
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ueighed vpon the point of every woman that would buy him. The Scythian women Were 
wont to thruſt out the eyes of all their ſlaves and priſoners takenin warre, thereby to make 
more free and private vic of them . Oh what a furions aduantage is opportuzitic ! He that 
ſhould demaund of me, what the chiefe or firſt part inloue is, T would anſwer, To knone 
how to take fit ttme; even ſo the ſecotid, and likewiſe the third. Tr is a point which may doe 
all in all.1 have often wanted fortune, but ſometimes alſo enterpriſe, God ſhield him from, 
harme, that can yet mocke himſelfe withit. In this age more raſhneſſe is required ; which 
our youths excuſe vnder collour of heate,Bur ſhoul dour women looke neerer ynto it,the 
might finde,how itrather proceedeth of contempt. I ſuperſticiouſlie feared to offend; and 
what I love,I willingly reſpeR. Beſides that, who depriycth this marchandize of reverence 
defaceth all luſter of it.T love that a man ſhould therein ſomwhart play the child,the daſtard 
and the ſeruant. Ifnot altogether in this;yet in ſome other things I have ſome aires or mo- 
tives of the ſottiſh baſhfulneſſe, whereof Piutarch ſpeaketh; and the courſe of my 'ife hath 
diverſlic bin wounded and tainted by it : a qualitie very ill-beſeeming my vniveſall forme, 
And what is there amongFt v;, but [edition and uarring ? Mine eyes be astender to bearearefu- 
© fall,asto refuſe; and it doth ſo much trouble me tobe troubleſome to others,that where oc- 
caſions force me or duty compelleth meto trie the wil of any one, be it in doubrfull things, 
or of coſt vnto him, I do it but faintly and much againſt my will:But if it be for mine owne 
private buſineſle(though Homer ſay moſt truly,thar #7 ar indigent or needie man, baſhfulneſſeis 
but a fond vertuc) I commonly ſubſtitute a third parry , who may bluſh in my roome: and 
dire them that employ me, with like difficultie : ſo that it hath ſometimes befalne me ro 
| baue the will to deny, When 1 had not powre to refuje. Itis then folly, to goe about to bridle 
women of a deſire , ſo fervent and ſo naturall in them .. And when I heare them bragoe to 
haye ſo virgin-like a will and colde minde, I but laugh and mock at them , They recoyle 
coo farte backward. If it be a toothlefſe beldam or decrepite grandame,or a young drye,t- 
fickeRarueling; if it be nor altogether credible , they have ar leaft ſome collour orappa- 
rance'to ſay it.But thoſe which tire abour , and have a little breath left them, marre but 
cheir market with ſuch ſtuffe: Forſomuch as conſiderate exca/es,are nv better then accuſations, 
A$aGentlemanmy ne1 ghbour, who was ſuſpeRedof inſufficiencie, 
carul.eleg, Langnidier tenera CM pendens ſituld beta, 
Z+3Ie Nunquam ſe medtam ſuft ulit ad Uni'Came 0 | 
| - tojuſtifie himſelfe , three or foure dayes after his mariage, ſwore confidently, that the night 
before,he had performed twentie courſes : which oathe harh fince ſerued to conuince him 
of meere ignorance,and to diuorce him from his wife. Beſides,this allegation is of no great 
worth: For, there is nor continencle nov vertue where noveſt/tance 15 10 the contrary. It is true,may 
one fay,butT am not ready to yeeld: The Sairits themſelues ſpeake fo. Th:is is vndetſtoodof 
ſuch as boaſt in good earneſt cf their coldnefſe and inſenfibilitie . and would be credited 
with a ſerious countenance : for, when it is from an affeted looke ( where the eyes give 
words the lye) and from the faltring ſpeach of their profefſion(which euer workes aoainft 
the woll ) ] allow of it. I am a duteous ſeruant vnto plaineneſle, fimplicicie and hberty : but 
there is noremedie,if it be not meerly plaine, ſimple or infantine ; it 15 fond, inept andvN- 
ſeemly for Ladies in this commerce : it preſently inclineth & bendeth to impudencic.Thelt 
diſouifings,their figures and diffimulations cozen none bur fooles; there lying fittethin the 
chaire of konor ; it is a by-way,which by a falſe poſterne leades vs vnto truth. If we cannot 
conraine their imaginations, what require we of them? the effeAs ? Many there be,who ate 
free fromall ſtrangers-communication, by which chaſtitie may be corrupted, and boneſbe 
———— defiled. 7llud ſepe facit, quod fine teſte facit. 
epiz. 61. 6, What ſhe doth with no witnefle to ir, 
| Sheoften may be foundtodo-n, 
And thoſe whons we feare leaſt , are peradnenture moſt to befeared: Their ſecret finnes ue che 


LW 


| worlt, Offendor macha ſumpliciore minus, 
thid. 1.6. Pleas'd with a whores fimplicitie, es 
Pig. Offended with hir nicitie, 


— TherearceffeQs, which without imputitie may looſe them their pudicitie ; and which 
is more, without their knowledge. Obſterrix virgins cuin/dam imeg1 natem many velut on 
Plorars, ſine malenolentia, ſine nſeitia ; ſine caſu, dum mſpicit , perdiait : &A M ravvif Ce 


T he third Booke. 


with her finger mto a tertaime maident virgimty, exther for ilt will, or of unkulfalneſſe,or by chante, 
whilſt (he ſeekes andlookes into it, ſhe loſt 2d polls #:; Sotne one ws bow OT _ go Vit- 
oinity in looking or ſearching for it; ſome other kilted the ſame inplaying with itcWeare 
not able preciſely to circumſgribe them the aRions we forbid them: Ourlaw muſt be con- 
ceived -ynder general and yncertaine termes, The yery Idca we forge vntotheix chaftityis 
ridicufous : For, amongſt the extreameſt examples or patternesT haue of it, it is Bartthe 
wife of Faunus, whoafter ſhe was married, wonld neuer ſuffer her felfe robe fertie of any 
man whatſocuer, And Frerens wife, that never felt her husbands fiincking breath ;ſlippo- 
ſing it to be a quality peculiar and common to all met. It were neceffary, that to farisficand 
pleaſe vs, they ſhould become inſenfible and inuifible. Now let vs confeſſe , that rheknor 
of the wdgement of this duety , confifterh principallyin the will. There haue beene hus« 
bands who haue indured this accident , not onely without reproach and offence againft 
their wiucs, but with fingular acknowledgement, obligation and commendation to their 
vertue, Some one that more eſteemed her honeſty, then ſhe loned her life hath proftituted 
the ſame vnto the lawleſſe luſt & raging ſenſuallity of a mortall hatefull enemy,thereby to 
ſaue her husbands life; and hath done that for him, which ſhe could neuet hauec beene jndu- 
ced to doe forher ſelfe,Thisis no place to extend theſe examples : they ate too high and o- 
uer rich, to de preſented in this luſter : let vs therefore rcſerue themfor a nobler ſeate , Bur 
to giue you ſome examples of a more yulgar ſtamp : Are there not women dayly ſecne a- 
moneſt ys, who for the onely profic of their husbands, and by theirexpreſle order and bro- 
| kage, makefaile of their honeſty ? And in old times Phaulus the Argiznthrough ambition 
oftred his to king Ph:{;p,Euen as that Galba,who beſtowed a ſupper on Mecenas,perceiuing 
him and his wife beginne ro bandy eie-tricks and ſignes,of ciuiliry ſhrunke downe vpon his 
cuſhion,as one oppreſſed with ſleepe; to giue better skope vnto their loue; which he auou- 
ched as pretrily: for at that inftant,a ſeruar ofhispreſuming to lay hands on the plate which 
was on the table he cryde outright ynto him; How now varlet? Seeft thou nor I (leepe onely 
for Mecenas? One may be ofa looſe behauiour, yer of purer will and better reformed, then 
another who frameth herſelfe to a preciſe apparance. As ſome are ſeene complaine becauſe 
they vowed chaſtity before yeares of diſcretion or knowledge: So haue 1 ſcene others vnfai- 
nedly bewayle and truly lament that they were yowed to licenciouſnefſe and diffolutneſſe 
before the age of iudgement and diftinRion. The parents lewdnefle may be the cauſe of it; 
| ortheforce of impulliue neceſſity, which is a ſhrewd counſellor, and a violent perſwader. 
Though chaſtity were in the Eaſt Indias of fingular eſteeme, yer the cuſtome permitted, 
thar a marryed wife might freely betake herſelfe ro what man ſocuer did preſent her an 
Elcphant : and that with ſome glory, to haue beene valued at fo higha rate. Phegor 
the Philoſopher , of a noble houſe, after the taking of his country Ehdes , profeſſed to 
proſtitute the beauty of his youth to all conumers , ſo long as it ſhould continue, for 
money to liuc with and beare his charges . And Solon was the firlt of Greece ( fay 
lome ) who by his lawes , gaue women liberty, by the price of their honeſty , to pro- 
uide for their neceſſities: A cultome which Herodotus reporteth , to haue beene enter= 
tayned before him in diuers Common-wealthes . And moreouer , whar fruite yeeldes 
this carefull vexation ? For, what juſtice ſoeuer be in this paſſon, yerſhould we note 
whicher ir harrye vs vato our profit or no . Thinkes any man that he can ring them 
by his induſirye? | 
Pone ſeram, cohibe;ſed quis cuſtodhet ipſos 
Cuſtodes? cautacſt,er ab les incepit xr. 
Keepe her with locke and key,but from her who ſhall keepe 
Her keepers ? ſhe beginnes with them, her wits ſodeepe. 
What aduantage ſufficeth them not , in this ſo skilfull age ? Curioſity #5 exery Where 
vicwns; but herem pernicious « Itis meere folly for one to ſceeke to bee reſolued of a doubt, 
or ſearch into a miſchiefe ; for which there is no remedy , but makes it worſe , but 
feſtereth the ſame : the reproach whereof is encreaſed, and chiefely publiſhed by je- 
louſie : and the reuenge whereof doerh more wound and diſgrace our children, then 
it helpeth or graceth vs, You waſte away and die in purſuite of ſo concealed a+ miſteric 
of ſo obſcure a verification. Wherevnto how pittiouſlye have they arrived , who in my 


Iuutn.Sat. 
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time, hauc arrayned their purpoſe? If the accuſer or incelligencer preſcac uot "me 
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The'third Booke. 
all rhe remedie and his aſſiſtance , his office is iniurious, his intelligence harmeſul} and 
winch bercerdeſerueth a Rabbe, then doth a lye ; Wee flowee him: nolefſe, that toylex, 
copreveuc it , then laugh at him that'is a Cuckolde and knowes it not . The charat,y 
of Cuckoldrie is perpetual ; on whome it once faſtneth ,it bouldeth for ener , The Puniſhmene 

ayeth it more then the faulte . Ir is a goodly fight, to drawe our, pivate miſfor. 
runes from out the ſhadowe of oblivion or dungeon of doubt, for to blazon and pro- 
claime them on Tragicall _ : and misfortunes which pinche ys not, but by relati. 
on; For, ( asthe ſaying is ){hee og, chr wiſe, and that a good marriage , nor that c 
ſo indeede, but whereof no man ſpeaketh . Wee ought to be wittilie-warie to auoyde 
this yrkeſome , this tedious and ynprofitable knowledge. The Romanes were accuſto.. 
med, when they returned from any iourney , to ſend home before, and givetheir wives 
notice of their comming , that ſothey might not ſurprize them , And therefore hath a 
certaine nation inſticuted the Prieft to open the waye vrito the Bridegrome , on the wed. 
ding day, thereby to take from him the doubt and curiofttic of ſearching in this firl 
mpt, whether ſhee come a pure virgine to him, or be broken and tainted with an 
former loye . But the worlde ſpeakes of it. I know a hundred Cuckolds,which are {o,ho. 
neftlie and little vndecently, An honeſt man and a gallant ſpirice, is moaned, but not diſe.. 


| ſteemedby it. Cauſe your vertue to ſuppreſſe your miſhap ; that honeſt-minded men 


Catul. ber, 


Argon. 170 


may blame the occaſion, and curſe the'cauſe ; that he which offends you, may tremble with 
onely thinking of it. And moreover, what man is ſcot-free , or who is not ſpoken. of in 
this ſenſe, from the meaneſt ynto the higheſt > 
——fot qui legionibus imperitauit, 
Et melior quam tumnlits fuit , improbe,rebus. 
He that ſo many bandes of men commanded 
Thy better much,fir knave,was much like branded. 

Seeſt thou not how many honeſt men, even inthy preſence , are ſpoken-of and tou- 
ched with this reproache ? Imagine then they will' bee as bould with thee, and faye 
25 much of thee clſc-where . For no man isſpared . And even Ladyes will coffe and 

of it . And what doe they now adayes more willingly flomte at, then at any 
well-compoſed and peaceable mariage ? There is none of you all but hath made one 
Cuckolde or other : Now nature ftoode ever on this pointe, Kae me Ile kar thee ,and 
ever readye to bee even , alwayes on recompences aud viciflitude of things, and to 
ive as good as one brings. The long-continued frequence of this accident;ſhould by this 
time have ſeaſoned the bitter taſte thereof: Jr is almoſt become a cuſtome ; Oh miſera» 
ble paſſion, which hath alſo this miſchiefe, to be incommunicable. 

Fors etiam neſtris inuait queſtibus aures. 
Fortune cu'n eares enuyed, 
; Toheare vs when we cryed, 

For, to what freend dare you entruſt your gricuances, who , if he laugh not at them, will 
not make yſe of them, as a direQtion and inftruRion to take a ſhare of the quarie or bos- 
tie to himſelfe ? As well the ſowreneſle and inconueniences, as the ſweetneſſe and plea- 
ſures incident to op af are ſecretly concealed by the wiſer ſort. And amongſt other 
1mportunate conditions belon ging to wedlock, this one,vnto a babling fellow asIam,is of 
the chiefeſt; that tyrranous cuſtome makes it vncomely and hurtfull , for a mantocom- 
municate with any one all he knowes and thinkes of it. To oive Women aduiſle to diltaſte 
them from iealouſie, were but time loſt or labour ſpent invaine, Their eſſence 15 ſo inſeRted 
with ſuſpition, with vanitic and curiofitie, that we may not hope to cure them by any law- 
full meane . They often recover of this infirmitie by aforme of health , much moreto 
be feared, then the diſeaſe it ſelfe, For even as ſome inchantment cannot ridde away an 
euill, but with laying ir on another, ſo whea they looſe it; they tranſferre and beſtowe 
this maladie on their husbands. And to faye trueth, I wotte not wherher a man cal 
endure any thing at their hands worſe then icalouſie : of all their conditions it ismoli 
dangerous , as the head of all their members . Pitracus fayde , that euery m14n bad one 
rnxperfetFion or ether : bis wines corſt pate Was his ; and but for that, he ſhould eſteemehimlelte 
moſt hapy.It muſt needs be a wai hty inconuenience,wherwith ſo juſt,ſo wiſe and worthy 
2 man, felt the ate of his whole bi diſtempred : what ſhall we pettic fellowes doe me : 
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The third Booke« 
The Senate of Aarceille had reaſon togrant and enroule hisrequeſt;who demanded leaue 
to kill himiſelte, ao? - free and exempr himſelſe from his wines tertpeſtuous ſcoulding 
humor; for it is an evill that is newer cleanerid alvay,but by reveouing thetphole pecce : 2nd hath 
no other compoſition of worth, but flight or FAG both too-too.hard G od knowes: 
Andin my conceite , he vnderſtoode it right, thatſaid , « good mariage might be made be= 
ewveene a blinde woman and a deafe man , Letvsalſotake beede , leafithis great and violent 
ftrickrnes of obligation we enjoyne thern,produce nottwo effects rontrary to our end: that 
| jstowit, to ſet anedge ypontheir ſutors ſtomackes;and make wornenmore eaſie to yeeld, 
For, as concerning the firſt point, enhancing the priveof theplace, we yaiſe the price and endeare 
the deſire of the conqueſt , Mightir not be Yenncherſelfe , who ſo cunning]ly enhanced the 
market of her ware, by the brokage or zing of the lawes? knowing how ſottiſh 
and taſtles a delight itis,were it enabled by opinion,and endeared by-dearenes?to conclude 
it is all but bocgges fleſh,varied by ſance,as ſaid Flanimns his hoaft. Cuprdis a roguiſh God; his 
ſporte is to wreſtle with deuotion andtocontend wut iuftice.Itishis glory, that his power 
checketh and copesall other might, and that all other rules giuc place to his, © | © 7 / 


&/U ateriam culpe proſequiturque ju, 0ud.Trift. 
Heproſecutes the ground, © :/- | 1 hath. 1.346 
Where heis faulty found, - mini 1 a SI, 
Andas for the ſecond point; ſhould we not be leſſe Cukcoldes if weleſſe fearedtobeſo? 
according to womens conditions : whom intubition enciteth, and reftraint enuiteth; 
Vbi velis nolunt, bi nos volunt vitro: | T Ter EuMues 
They will not when youwill, : ra aft, 4.ſce. 6: 
whenyou will not, they will, LO TSS <4; 
Confeſſa pudet tre wid, WY: 1 OHNE A Lacenl.z: 
They are aſhanide topaſſe, =D £035 #7 23910292 7144fs 


| The way'that granted was, Od a ge 
What better interpretation can we finde ne eHMeſſalmas demeanor? inthe 
beginning ſhe made her filly husband Cuckolde , ſecretly and byRtealth (as the Faſhion 
is) but perceauing how vncontrouled and eafily ſhe went ori with het marches, by rea- 
ſon of the ſftupidtie that poſſeſſed him, ſhe preſently comemned and forſookethat courſe; 
and beganne openly to make lone3xo auouch her ſeruants ;, 6 eftertaine” a fabour 
them in open view ef all men{: And-would haue hini take-notice'oF it , arid Teeme to 
bee diftaf aſted withit: But the fillie gull and ſencelefſe cockes-combe awaked not for all 
this, and by his over-baſe facilitie, by which he ſeemed to authorize and legitimate 
hir humours, yeelding hir pleaſures weeriſh , an hir amours' rafilefſe- : what did ſhee ? 
Being the wife of an Emperor, luſtic, in health-and living ; and where ? In Rowe,on 
the worldes.chiefe Theater , at highe noone-day, ar a ftatelie feaſt ,in a publike ceri- 
monie ; and which is more, with one Siujus, whome long time before ſhe had firelie 
enioyed , ſhee was ſolemnely marryed one day that hir husband was our of the cittie, 
| Seemesit not that ſhee tooke a dire courſe ro become chaſte , by the wretchleſneſle 
of hir husband? or that ſhee ſought another husband Doe jealouſie might whette 
hir appetite , and who inſiſting might encire hix? But the firſt difficultie ſhe metre with, 
was alſo the laſt, The drowzie beaſt rouzed himſelfe and wr bp One batb 
often the Worſt bargaines at the bands of [uch ſlaggiſh bpger-beads. 1 have leeneby expenence, 
that this Mn. patience or long Cera Ce come to be diſſolued , produceth 
molt bitter and outragious revenges: for, taking fireall at once , chollcr and furie tndlin 
altogether, becomming one confaſed chaos, claxtereth forth theit violent effeRs at te fn 
charge. Irarumque omnts effundi babenas, th 
 Ttquite lets looſe the raine, 
That anger ſhould reſtraine, 


He cauſed both her and a great number of hir infruments and abettors,tobe puteo death; 
my ſuch as could notdoe withall , and whome by force of whipping ſhe had allured to 
ir 2dulterous bed. What Usrgill ſayeth of Venus and Unkan , Luvretins had more fu- 


tablie ſaydeit of aſecretly-ftolne enioying betweene hir and Farr, IO. 
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| Armipotens regit,in grenviann qus [ape tn ſt 
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neexe pendet rej THMS ore 2 
yay rf $98 corpore ſantts 
Mars mightic-arm'de,rules the fierce feates of armes, 
Yetoften caſts himfelfe into thine armes, 
Oblig de therero by endlefſe woundes of love, 
Gaping on thee feedes griedie fight with loue, 
His breath hangs at thy mouth who vpwardllyes; | 
Goddefle thou circling him,while he ſo lyes, fo 
 Withthy ccleſtiall body, ſpeeches ſweete | 
cn | Powrefromthy mouth (as any NeRar ſiveete.) | 
When I confider this, rejicis ,paſeit, inbians , molk , fouet, medullas, labefafla, Pende,” 
it , and this noble cocanfuſe , mother of gentle infuſus . 1 am vexed at theſe 
ſmall poincs and verball alluſions, which fince have ſprung vp. Tothoſe well-meaning pec- 
le,there needed no ſharpe encounter or wittie equiuocartion : Their ſpeach is altogether 
full-and maſſe, with a-naturall and conſtant vigor ::Theyareall epigram; not onely tayle, 
but head,Romacke and feete. There is nothing forced, nothing wreſted, nothing limpins; 
all marcheth with like tenor. (ontextus rorus viriles eff non (une circa floſculos occupati, The 
Whole compoſition or text is manlye , they are net Bee-buſicd «bcxt retborike flowres. This is nota 
ſoft quaint eloquence,and onely without offence , itis finnowie, materiall and ſolide; not 
ſo much delighting, as filling andraviſhing, and ravifheth moſt the ttrongeſt wits;the wits 
fieſt conceits , When] behould theſe gallant formes of expreſſing, ſoliucly, fo nimble, fo 
deepe : I ſay notthis is to ſpeake well, but to thinke well. Tris the quaintneſſe ot liuelineſſe 
of the conceit, thateleyateth and puffes vp the wordes... Pritus ft quod dyertum facie. 7t 
Hf Reneoi breſt; that makes bims elogiient . Our people terme iudgement , language; and 
concaptions,fine wotdes. This pourtraiture is direqednot fo much by the hands dex= 
eritie, as by having theobie& more. lively printed inthe minde . Gallus ſpeakes plainely, 
becauſehe.conceiveth plainely . Horace is not pleaſed with aſlei ghr or ſuperficiall expteſ- 
fg ,it would berraye bim; he ſeeth; more cleare and firrcher into matters : his ſpiritpickes 
ranſacketh che whole ſtore-houſe of words and figuresto ſhowe and preſent himlelfe; 
and he muſt have them more then ordinarie , as hisconceitis beyond ordinarie. Platarch 
- fayeth,thar be diſcerned the Latine- tongue by things. Here likewiſe the ſence enlight- 
neth and produceth the wordes : no longer windie'or ſpungic , but of fleſhe and bone, 
They fignific more then they ytter , Euen weake-ones ſhowe ſome image of this, For, 
in /rabe, I ſpake what [ liſted in ordinarie diſcourſes, but in more ſerious and pithie, ! 
durſt not have dared totruſt to an Idioine » Which I could not winde or turne beyond it's 
common grace , or vulgarbyas . I will be able to'adde and vſe in it ſomewhat of mine - 
owne., T e managing and employment of good wittes, endeareth and 'giverh grace vI- 
to a tongue : Notlotnuch innovating as filling the fame with more forcible and divers 
ſeruices, wreſting , training and enfoulding 1, They, bring no wordes ynto it, buten- 
ritch their owne, waigh-downe and cram-in their fignification and cuſtome ; teachingit 
ynwonted motions ;. but wiſely and ingeniouſſic Which skill how little it is givento 
all, may plainely be diſcerned by moſt of our moderne French writers. They are over- 
bolde and ſcornefull, ro ſhunne the common troden pathe : but want of invention and - 
lacke of diſcretion looſeth them . There is nothing to be ſcene in them but a miſerable 
rained affeRation of ſtrange Inke-por termes ; harſhe; colde and abſurde diſguiſments, 
Which in teade of raifing, pull downe the matter. So they may gallantize andfluſhic in 
noucltie, they care not Be efficacie . To take holde of 2 new! tarre-fercht worde, they 
get the viuall , which often are more ſignificant , forcible and finnowie . 1 finde 
cient ſtore of ſtuffe in our language , but ſome defeR of faſhion. For there is 00- 
thing but could be framed of our hunters pibbriſh wordes or ſtrange phraſes , and of 
our wartiourspeclliartermes; a ruitefull and titch ſoyle to borrowe-of Ag as — | 
: ; c 
rrees "” tiered and fortifide by being tranſplanted , ſo formes of ſpeache are em , 
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and graced by variation , Ifinde it ſufficiently plentions, but not ſufficient! plyable and 
vigorous. It commonly faileth and ſhrinketh ynder a pithy and oveerfull conception, 
Jf your march therein be farre extended, you often feele it droupe and lanpuiſh yn- 
deryou, ynto Whoſe default the Latine doeth now and then preſent his helping hand, 
and the Greeke to ſome others. By ſome of theſe wordes which 1 haue culled out, we 
more hardly perceiue the _— or effeQuall opperation of them , for ſomuch as vſe and 
frequence haue in ſome ſorte abaſed the grace and made their beaut vilear, As in our 
ordinary __—_ , we ſhall ſometimes mcete with excellent ls; and quaint me- 
raphors, whole blithneſſe fadeth through age , andcolour is tarniſhed by to common 
vſing them . But that doth nothing diſtaſte thoſe of ſound judgement, nor derogate from 
the glory of thoſc auncient authors, who , as it is likely, were the firſt that brought theſe 
wordes into luſter, and raiſed them to that ſtraine , The Siences handle thinos ouer finely, 
with an artificiall manner, and difterent from the vulgar and naturall forme . My Page 
makes loue, and vnderſtands it teelingly; Reade Leon Hebreas or Ficinus vnto him ; you 
ſpeake of him, of his thoughtes and of his ations, yet vnderftands he nothing what 
you meane , I nor acknowledge nor difcerne in «Ariſtotle , the moſt part of my ordinary 
motions. Theyare cloathed with other roabes, and ſhrouded vnto otlier veins; for 
the vie of Academica!l ſchooles. God ſend them well to ſpeede : but were I of the 
trade, I would naturalize atte , as much as they artize nature . There let ys leaue Benbo 

and Equicila , When I write, I can well ommitte the company, and ſpare the remem- 
brance of bookes; for feare they interrupt my forme . And in trueth good authors de- 
ject me too-toomuch, and quaile my courage , 1 willinglye imitate that painter, who 
hauing bunglerlike drawne , and fondly repreſented ſome Cockes, forbad his boyesto 

ſuffer any lwue-cocke to come into his thes . Andto giue my felfe ſome luſter or grace 


haue rather neede of ſome of eAntmonydes the Muſicions invention ; who when he 
wasto play any muſicke , gaue order that before or after him, ſome other bad muſict- 
ons ſhould cloy and ſurfer his auditory . But I can very bardely be without Plutarke; 
he is ſo yniuerſall and ſo full that ypoen all occaſions, and whatloeuer extravagant ſub- 
ie you haue yndertaken, he intrudeth himſelfe into your worke , and gently rea- 


cheth you a helpe-affording hand , fraught with rare embeliſhmems , and incxauſti- 
ble of precious ritches . lt ſpights me, that he is ſo much expoſed ynto the pil 
lageof thoſe which haunt him. He can noſooner come in my fight, or if I caſt but 
2 glance yppon him, bur I pull ſomelegge or wing from him, For this my difligne- 
ment, it much fitteth my purpoſe , that I write in mine owne houfe, ina wilde coun- 
try, Where no man helpeth or releeueth me; where I conuerſe with no bodye that 
ynderſtandes the Latine of his Paternoſter , and as liccle of French , I ſhould no doubt 
haue done it better elſe where, but then the worke bad tcene leſlc myne : whoſe princt- 
pall drift and perfe&tion , is to be cxaRtly myne , I could mend an accidentall error, 
whereof I abound in myne vnwary courſe; but it were a kinde of treaſon to remooue 
the imperfeRions from me, which in me are ordinary andconfiant ,When any bodie- 
els, or mylelfe hauefaidc ynto my felfe : Thouart to full of figures or allegories; here 
is a word meerely-bred Gaskoyne; that's a dangerous phraſe : (I refuſe none that are 
vied inthe frequented ftreetes of France; thoſe that will combat vie and cuſtome by the 
frict rules of Grammar doe but ieſt ) there's an ignorant diſcourſe ; that's a paradox- 
icall relation; or there's a fooliſh conceite : thou doeſt often bur dally : one will thinke 
thou ſpeakeſt in earneſt , what thou haſt but ſpoken inieſt. Yea(lay T)but I corre&vn= 
2duifed, not coſtumarie errors. Speake I not ſo euery where? Doe 1 not liuely diſplay my 
ſelfe ? that ſufficerh; I have my will; All the world may know me by my booke, and my 
booke by me: Bur I am of an Apiſh and HEenLS.- condition, When I medled with making 
of verles (and | never made any bur in Latine) they euidently acculed the Poet I came lait 
from reading : Andof my firlt Eflayes , ſome taſte a Iitle of the ſtranger . At Paris I 
ſpeake ſome-w:at otherwiſe thenat e Hontazpne. Whom L behold with attention, doth 
ealily conuay and imprint ſomething of his in me. What I heedily conſider, the ſame I 
vſurpe : a fooliſh coumenance, a crabbed looke, a ridiculous manner of {peach . And 
vices more: Becauſe they pricke me , they take faſtholde ypon me, andleaue me not, 
vnleſſe 1 ſhake them-off .I haue more often beene aan by imitation, apart 
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complexion. Oh iniurious and dead-killing imitation: like that of thoſe huge in greatnes 


and matchleſſe in ſtrength Apes, which Alexander met withall in a certaine part of 1n4.. 
which otherwiſe it had hard to yanquiſh. But by this their inclination to counterfer 
wharſocuer they ſaw done , they afforded the meanes. For , thereby the hunters learnt in 
their ſight to put-on ſhooes,and tie them with many ſtrings and knots;to dreſſe their heads 
with dyuers ſtrange attires , full of ſliding knots ; and diſſemblingly to rub their eyes with 
glew, or bird-lime. 50 did thoſe filly harmelefle beaſtes indiſcrerely employ their apiſh 
diſpoſition, They cnſnared, glewed, entrameled , haltred and ſhackled themſelues, Tha 
other faculty of extempore and wittily repreſenting the geſtures and wordes of another, 
which often cauſeth ſport and breedeth admyring , is no more in me then in a blocke, 
When I ſweare after mine owne faſhion, it 15 onely by God; the direReſt of all oathes, 
They report that Socrates fwore by aDogge ; Zeno by that interieCtion (nowv a dayes ſed 
amongſt the [talians) Cappars; and Pithagoras by water and by ayre. I am fo apt at yn. 
awaresto entertaine theſe ſuperficiall impreſſions, thar if but for three dayes togea- 
ther I'vie my ſclfe to ſpeake to any Prince with your Grace' or your Highneſſe , for eight 
dayes after I ſo forget my ;ſelfe, that I (hall Rill vſe them for your tlonour or your 
Worſhip : and what Iam wont to,ſpeake in ſport orieſt the nexr day after I ſhall ſpeake 
in goodſcrious carneſt . Therefore in writing I aflume more ynwillingly much frequent 
arguments, for feare I handle them at others charges, Allargumentes are alike fertile 
to me, Itake them vppon any trifle , And I pray God this were not vndertaken by the 
commaundement of a minde as fleeting. Let me beginne with that likes me beſt for all 
matters are linked one to another . Bur my conceite diſpleaſeth nie, for ſomuch asit 
commonly produceth moſt fooliſh dotages from deepeſt ſtudies; & ſuch as content me on 
a ſuddaine,and when [ leaſt looke forthem; which as falt fleete away, wanting atthatin- 
Rant ſome holde faſt. On horſebacke, at the table , in ny bed; but molt on horlebacke, 
where my ampleſt meditations and my fartheſt reaching conceites are. My ſpeach is ſome- 
what nicely iealous of attention and filence ; if I bein any earneſt ralke , who interrup- 
ceth me, cuts me off , In trauell, euen the neceſlitye of wayes breakes-off diſcourſes. 
Beſides that1 moſt commonly trauell without company , which is a great helpe for con- 
tinued reaſonings; whereby I haue ſufficient leaſure to entertaine my ſelfe , I thereby 
haue that ſucceſſe I haue indreames; Indreaming I commend them to my memory 
(for what Idreame I doe it willinglye ) but the next morning, I can well call to minde 
what colour they were of, whether blyth, ſad, or ſtrange; but what mn ſubſtance, the more 
Tlabour to finde out,the more I ouerwhelme them in obliuion.So of caſual and ynpreme« 
ditated|conceites that come into my braine,nought bur a yaine image of them remainerh 
in my memory; ſo much onely,as ſuſficeth vnprotitably tro make me chafe,ſpight and fret 
in purſuite of them. Well then, leauing bookes a fide, and (peaking more materially & ſun- 
ply ; when all is done, I finde that lowe is nothing els but an in(atiate thirſt of enioying a greeat- 
ly defired ſabjeft, Nor Venus that good hulwife, other , then a tickling delight of emptying 
ones ſemenary veſſels: asis thepleaſure which nature giueth vs ro diſcharge other partes: 
which becometh faulty by immoderation,8 defeQtiue by indiſcretion.To Socrates, loue is 48 
 appetzte of generation by the intermiſſion of beauty. Now conſidering oftentimes the ridiculous - 
tickling, or titilation of rhis pleaſure, the abſurd, giddic and harebraind motions whete- 
with ittofleth Zeno,and agitates Crartipprs; that vnaduiſed rage,that furious 2nd with cruel- 
ty enflamed viſage in loues luſtfull and ſweeteſt effeRs: and then a graue, ſterne, ſeuere 
ſurly countenance in ſo fond-fond an aRion, that one hath pell-mell lodged our ioyes 
filthes togerher ; and that the ſupremeſt voluptuouſneſſe both rauiſheth and plainetÞ, 2s 
doth ſorrow : I belecue that which Plato ſayesto be true,that man was made by the Gods far 
them to toy and play Wwithall, 
quenan iſt a wcandi, 
— Senitia? 
 Whatcruelty is this, ſoſet on iefting is? 
And that nature in mockery leaft ys the moſt troubleſome of our ations, the moſt com- 
mon:thereby to equal ys,& without diſtinRion to ſet the fooliſh and the wiſe, vs and bealis, 
all in one ranke : nobartell better hearing, When I imagine the moſt contemplatiue & dil- 


actely; wiſe men in theſe termes in that humour, hold him for a cozoner, for a _ 
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ſceme cither ſtudiouſly contemplartiue, or diſcreetly wiſe, Ir 5s the fouleneſſe of the Peacorks 
ferte,which doth abate bis pride,and ſtoope bis gloating-eyed tayle . | 
ridentem dicere verum, 
Oud Vetat ? Hor.ſer.l.x. 
What ſhould forbid thee ſcath to ſay,yer be as mery as we may, fat.1.24. 
Thoſe which in playes refuſe ſerious opinions, doe as one reporteth, hke ynto him, 
who dreadeth to adorethe image of a Saint, if it want a couer, an aprone ora taberna- 
cle. We feede full well,and drinke like beaſtes; but they are not actions that hinder the of 
fices of our minde, In thoſe we hold good our aduantageouer them; whereas this brings 
each other thoughr ynder ſubieQion,and by it's imperious authority makes brutiſh & dul- 
leth all P/acces philoſophie and diuinity; & yet he complaines not ot it. In all other things 
ou may obſerue decorum,and maintaine ſome decencie: all other operations admit ſome 
rules of honeſty : this cannot onely be imagined, but vicious or ridiculous. See whether 
forexample ſake,you can but find a wiſe or Fire proceeding in it. Alex#nder faid,thathe 
knew himſelfe mortal chiefly by this aRtion,& by ſleeping : ſleepe doth ſiifle,& ſupreſleth 
the faculties of our ſoule; and that, both deuoureth and diffipates them. Surely it is an arpile 
ment not onely of our originall corruption, but a badge of our vanity & deformity. On the 
one ſide nature yrgeth vs vnto it, hamng thereunto combined, yea taſtned,the moſt noble, 
the molt profitable, and the moſt ſenſl ually-pleafing, ofall her funions; and on the other 
ſuffereth vs to accuſe, to condemne and to ſhunne it, as inſolent , as diſhonelt and as lewde, 
to bluſh at it,and allow,yca ana to commend abſtinence, Are not we moſt bruriſh , to rerme 
that Worke teaſtly which b:gtts, and Which maketh 5? Moſt people haye concurred in divers 
cerimonies of religion,as facrifices,luminanes,faltings, incenſings, oftrings; and amongſt 
others, in condemning of this aCtion , All opinions agree inthar, beſides the (o farre-cx- 
tended vie of circumcilion, We have peraduenture reaſon to blame our ſelues, for making 
ſo fooliſh a produRtion as man,and to entitle both the deed and parts thereto belonging, 
ſhamful(mine are properly ſo at this inſtant). The Eſſemiens,of whom Plnie ſpeaketh ,main« 
tained themſeluesa long time without nurces,or ſwathling-clothes,by the arriuall of ſtran- 
gers that came to their ſhoares, who ſeconding their fond humor, did often vifite them, A 
whole nation hazarding rather to conſume,then engage themſelues to feminine embrace- 
ments,& rather looſe the ſucceſſion of all men,then forge one.They report that Zenoneuer 
dealt with woman but once in all his life ; which he did for ciuilirie , leaſt he ſhould oyer- 
obſtinately ſeeme to contemne the ſex. Each one auoideth to ſee a man borne,but all runne ha= 
ſtily to ſee him d1e,To deftroy him we ſeeke a ſpacious field & a full light ; but to conſtruct 
him, we hide our ſelues in ſome darke corner, and worke as cloſe as we may, It is our dutie 
to conceale our ſelues in making him; it is our glory,and the originall of many vertuesto 
deltroy him,being framed. The one is a manifeſt inturie, the othera great fauor ; tor Ari- 
ftetle faith, that in a certaine phraſe where he was borne, to bonifie or benifit, was as much 
to ſay as to kill one. The Athenians, ro equall the diſgrace of theſe two ations being to 
cleanſe the Ile of Delos,and iuſtifie themſelues vato Apollo, forbad within that precinG all 
burials & births, Noſtri noſmet pemter, We are weary of our ſeluzs, There are ſome nations, that +, »;,,. 
when they arc cating,they cover themſelues,l know a Lady(yea one of the greateſt)who ag.1,e.z, 


6 '- oo © ; * . : . » 
is of opinion that to chewis an vnſeemly thing , which much empaireth_their grace and 


beauty: and therefore by hir will ſhe neyer comes abroad with an apetite, Anda man that 

cannot endure one ſhould ſee himeate; and ſhunneth all company more when he fillerh, 

then when he emptieth himſelfe. In the Turkiſh Empire there are many,who to excell the 

reſt, will not be ſeene when they are feeding ,& who make but one meale ina weeke ; 

who mangle their face andcur theirlimmes ; and who never ſpeake to any body ; who 

thinke ro honour their nature, by diſnaturing themlelues: oh fanaticall people , that prize 

themſelues by their contempt , and mend by their 3 . What monſtrous beaſt is 

this,that makes himlſelfe a horror to himſglte , whome his delightes diſpleaſe , who tyes 

himlelfe vnto milfortune ? ſome there are that conceale their life, 

E x1li0g, domos et dulcia limma mutant, 
| They change for baniſhment,The places that might beſt content. 

and ſteale it from the Ze of other men : Thateſchew health,and ſhunne mirth as hate- 

full qualities and harmefull, Nor onely ID , but many people curſe theig _ 
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and bleſſe their death. Some there be that abhorre the glorious Sunne, and adore the hid. 
dious darkeneſſe. We are not ingenious but to our owne vexation : Itis the true foode of 
our ſpirits force : a dangerous and moſt ynruly implement, 

O miſeri qurrum gaudia crimen havent, 

O miſerable they, whote ioyes in fault we lay. 

Alas poore filly man,thou haſt but too-too many neceſlary and vnauoidable incomme. 
dities, without increa(1n g them by thine owne invention , and art lufficiently wretched of 
condition without any arte : thou aboundeſt in realle and eſlentiall deformities,and needeft 
not forge any by imagination, Doeſt thou finde thy lelfe to wel at eaſe, vnleſle the moj 
of thine eaſe moleſt thee? Findeſt thouto haue ſupplied or diſcharged all neceſſary offices 
whereto nature engageth thee, and that ſhe is idle in thee, if thou binde not thy lelte vio 
new offices? Thou feareſt not to offend hir vniverſall 8 vndoubted lawes, and art mooued 
at thine owne partiall and fantaſticall ones, And by how much more particuler,vncertaine, 
and contradicted they are, the more endcuours thou beſtowelt that way. The poſitmeor. 
ders of thy pariſh tie thee, thoſe of the world do nothing concerne thee, Runne but alittle 
oucr the examples of this conlideration;thy life is full of them. The verſes of theſe two Po. 
ets, handling laciuiouſnes ſo ſparingly and ſo diſcretly,as they do, in my conceite ſeemeto 
diſcouer,and diſpaly it nearer; ladies coyer their boſomes with nerworke; prieſts many (4. 
cred things with a vaile,8& painters ſhadow their workes,to giue them the more luſter, and 
to adde more grace vnto them. And they ſay that the fireakes of the Sunne,and force of the 

' winde, are much more violent by refle&tion,then by adirectline. The Egyptian anſwered 
him wiſely, that asked him, what he had hidden vnder his cloake ? it is ( quoth he ) hidden 
vnder my cloake , that thou maieſt not know what it is . But there are certaine other things 
which men conceale to ſhow them, Here this tellow more open. 
E: nudam preſſt corpus aduſque meum. 
My body I applide, Euen to her naked fide. 

Me thinks he baffles me , Let Martiallat his pleaſure ruck-vp Yenus,he makes her not by 
much appeare ſo wholy. He that ſpeakes all be knows,doth cloy and aiſtaſte vs,Whofearethto 
expreſle himlelfe, leadeth our conceite to imagine more then happily it conceiueth. There 
is treaſon in this kinde of modeſty : and chiefly as theſe do,in opening vs lo fairea path vn- 
to imagination: Both the aCtion & deſcription ſhould tate of purloyning. The loue ofthe 
Spaniards, & of theltalians pleaſeth me;by how much more retpeCive and feartull it is,the 
more nicelycloſe & cloſelynice is it, I wot not who in ancient times wiſhed his throat were 
as long asa Cranes neck,that ſo he mightthe longer & more leaſurely taſte whar he ſwal- 
lowed, That wiſh were more to purpoſe in this luddaine and violent pleaſure : Namely in 
ſuch natures as mine,who am faulty in ſuddainenes.To tay her flectin o,and delay her with 
 preambles; with them all ſerueth fr fauour,all is conſtrued to be a recompence , a Wile, 

a calt of the eye,a bowing, a word, oraſigne, a beck isas good asaDew guard, He tha 

could aine with the ſmoake of roſt e-meate, mph: he not line at acheape rate? Would he not ſoont 

be rich? It is a paſſion that commixeth with ſmale ſtore of ſolide eſſence, great quantitie of 
doating vanity , and febricitant raving: it mult theretore be requited and ſerued with the 
like. Let vs teach Ladies, to know how to preuaile; hi ohly to elteeme themſelves; toam- 
muſe,to circumuent & cozen vs, We make our laſt ch arge the firſt: we ſhow our ſeluesr oht 

French menzeuer raſh, cuer headlong, wiredrawing their fauours,and enſtalling them by 

retaile ; each one, euen ynto miſerable olde-age , findes ſome liftes end, according to his 

worth and merite, He who hath no joviſſance but in enioying; who ſhootes not butto nit 
the marke; who loucs not hiiting but for the prayzit belongs not to him to entermedle wit 
our {choole, The more ſteps and degrees there are : the more delight and honour is there on the tie 

We ſhould be pleaſed to be brought vnto it, as vnto ſtately pallaces , by diuers porches ie- 

uerall paſſages,long and pleaſant galleries, and well contriued turnings. This diſpenſation 

would in the end, redound to our 6 we ſhould ſtay on 1t,& longer loue to lye at rack 
| andmanger: for theſe ſnatches and away, mar the grace of it. Take away hope and define, 
we grow faint in our courſes, we come but lagging after: Our maiſtery andabſolute pot- 
ſeſhon, is infintly tobe feared ofthem : After they haue wholy yeelded themſcluesto the 
mercy of our faith and conſtancie, they haue hazarded ſomething : They ate rare and dit- 

Ut yerrues : ſo ſoone as they are ours, we are no longer theirs. 
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The third Booke. 
—— poſt quam cupide mentis ſatiata kbido et, 
Uerba nil metuere,mbil peruaria cmrants. - | ; 

The luſt of greedie minde once ſatisfied, 
They feare no words,norreke othes falſified, 
And T braſonides ayoung Grecian, was ſoreligioully amorobs of his love,that having af- 
cer much ſute gained his miſtris hart and fayour , he refufed toenioy hir , leaſt by that jouiſ- 
fance hemight or quench, or ſarishe, or languiſh that blrging, and refileſſcheate, 
wherewith he gloryed,and(o pleafingly fed himſelfe.T hings farre fetchr and dearly bonghs 
are good for Ladyes. 7t 15 the atare price makes viands ſauour the better . See buthow the forme 
of falutations, which is peculiar vnto our nation,doth by it's facilitie baftardize the grace of 
kiſſes, which Socrares ſaith,to be of that conſequence, waight and danger, to raviſh & ſteale 
our hearts. !t is an ynpleafing & injurious cuſtome vnto Ladies,that they mult afforde their 
lips toany man that hath but three Lackeis following him,how ynhandſome and lothſome 
.foeuer he be; Cuins likzidanaribus canmis, | 
Dependet placies,rigetg, barba © 
Cen: umn cccurrere malo cublingis. 
From whole do o-noſthrils black- blew Iſe depends, 
Whoſe beard froſt-hardned ſtands on briftled ends,&c. 
Nor do we our (clues gaine much by it : for as the world is deuidedinto foure partes, ſofor 
foure faire ones, we mult kifle fiftic foule : and to a nice ortender Romacke, as are thoſe of 
mine age, one ill kiſſe doth {urpay one good, In /raly they are paſſionate and languiſhing 
ſutors to very common and mercenarie women; and thus they defend and excuſcthem- 
ſelues,ſayin & T hat enen m enying there be certaine argrees + and that by humble ſeruices; 
they will endeuour to obtaine that, which is the moſt abſolutely perteQ.T hey ſell but their 
bodyes their wi/les cannot be put toſale ; that istoo free, and too much it's owne. So ſay theſe, 
that it is the will they attempt, and they haue reaſon: [ris the will one muſt ſerue and moſt 
ſolicite,I abhorre to imagine mine,a body yoide of affeQion. And me ſeemeth,this frenzie 
hath ſome affinitie with that boyes fond humor,who for pure love would needs wantonize 
with that fayre Image of Veras, which Praxiteleshad made: or of that furious Egyptian, 
who luſted after a dead womans corpes which he was enbaulming and flitching vp: which 
was the occaſion of the lawe that aftewarde was made 1n Epype: thiat the bodies of faire, 
young and nobly-borne women , ſhould be kept three dayes, before they ſhould be 
delivered into the hands of thoſe who had the charge to provide for their funeralles and 
burials . Perzanger did more miraculouſlie ; who extended his coivgall affection (more 
regular and lawfull ) vnto the enioying of Meliſſa his deceaſed wife . Seemes 1t not tobe 
a lunatique humor inthe Moone , being otherwiſe vnable to enioy Endimin hir fauorite 
darling, to lull him in a ſweet ſlumber for many moneths together; and feed hirſelfe with 
the jounſlance ofa boye,thart ſtirred not but in adreame ? I ſay likewile , that a mar loverh a 
body without a ſoule , when he loveth a body without hes conſem and deſire . All enioyingsare 
not alike . There are ſome ethicke, fainte and languiſbing ones, A thouſand cauſes, be= 
ſides affetion and good-will , may obtaine ys this graunt of women. lt is no ſuffici- 
ent teſtimonie of true afteRion : therein may lurke treaſon, as elſe-where : they ſome- 
times goe bur faintlie to worke, and as they lay with one burtock; 
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Mart l.,7. 
epig.c4.10 


T anquam thura mrumg, parent mw þ Ft. 
As though they did dilpente, ns, 
Pure Wine and Frankincenlſe, 

eAb(entem marmoreanmue putts, tbid pie, 
Of Marble you would thinke ſhe were, | 618. 


Or that ſhe were not preſent there. 

I knowe fome,chat would rather lend that, then their Coache; and whoimparte northem- 
felues, but that waye : you muſt alſo marke whether your company pleaſeth them for 
ſome other reſpect, or for that endonely y as of a luflc-trong grome of a Stable ; as 
allo in what ranke,and at whatrate you are there lodged orvalucd; 
— tibs fs datwr ons 
Quo lapideilla diem candidiore notet. 
1 icaftorded be to thee alone, - 

Yy 3 Wheree 
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T he third Booke. 
| ſhe counts that day of all dayes one, 
What if ſhe cate your with che ſauce of a more pleaſing imagination > 
T etenet, abſentes alos ſuſpirar amores. 
Thee ſhe reraines, yet hgheth ſhe 
For other loves that abſent be. | 
Whar ? have we not ſeene ſome in our dayes,to have made vſe ofthis aQtion,for the execy.. 
tion of a molt horrible revenge,by that meanes merpnane Mr empoyſoning(as one did) 
a very honeſt woman ? ſuch as know [tale will never wonder, if for this ſubieR, 1 ſeeke for 
no examples elſe-where . Forthe ſaid nation may inthat point be termed Regent of the 
world, They have commonly more faire women, and fewer foule then we, butin rare ang 
excellent beauties I thinke we match them. The like I judge of their wits; of the vulgar ſort | 
have evidently many more.Blockiſhnes is without all compariſon morerare among. 
them: but for ſingular wirs,and of the higheſt pitch, we are no whit brhinde them. Were 1 
to extend this compariſon, 1] might(me thinkes)ſay, touching valor, that on the other-ſide, - 
It is in regarde of them, popular and naturall amongſt vs: bur in their hands one may ſom. | 
times finde it ſo compleate & vigorous,that it exceedeth all the moſt forcible examples we | 
haue of it. The mariages of that countrie are in this ſomwhat de feRive.Their cuſtome doth 
generally impoſe ſo ſevere obſeruances, and ſlauiſh lawes vpon wives, that the remoteſt ac. 
quaintange with a firanger,is amongſt them as capitall as the neareſt, Which law cauſeth, 


that all approaches prooue neceffarilie ſubſtanciall : and ſecing all commeth to one recko- - 
ning with them,hey have an cahie choiſe:8 have they broken downe their hedges/Beleeve 
it,they will have fire : Luxuria ſis vinculisſicut fera beſtia irrit at a.demae em.ſſu; Lux 


like a Wilde beaſt firſt made fiercer With tying and then let looſe, They mult haye the reynes giuen 
thema little, @Uidsego nuper equum contra ſua frena tenacens | 

Ore relutt ants fulminis ire modo, 

I ſaw,ſpite of his bit, a refty colre 

Runne head-ftrong headlong like a thunder-bolt. 
One alayeth the aeſare of company,by ztrmg i ſome lthertse, Ir is a commendable cuſtomewith 
our nation,that our children are entertained in noble houſ es. there as in a {choole of nobilitie 
to be trained and brought vp as Pages, And t'is ſaid to be a kinde of diſcourteſie,to refuſeit 
a gentleman. I have obſerued(for, /o meny houſes, ſo wavy /ancrall formes and crders)tbar fuch 
Ladies as haue gone about to giue their waiting women, the moſt auſtere rules, have not 
had the beſt ſucceſſe . There is required more then ordinary moderation : a great part of 
their government muſt be left tothe conduR of their diſcretion : For, when all comesto 
all,no diſcipline can bridle them in each point. True it is,that ſhe who eſcapeth ſafe and yn- 
poluted from out the ſchoole of freedom, giveth more confidence of hir ſelfe,then ſhe who 
commeth ſpund out of the ſchoole of ſeveritie and reſtraint . Our forefathers framed their 
daughterscountenances vnto ſhamfaſtneſle and feare,(their inclinations and defires alwaics 
alike ) we vnto aſſurance, We vnderſtand not the macter. That belongeth to the Sarmati» 
an wenches, who by their lawes may lye with no man , except with their owne hands they 
haue befote killed another man in warre, To me that haue no right bur by the cares,it (uffi- 
cethyf they retaine me to be of their counſell, following the priuiledge of mine age. I then 


 aduiſe both them and vs to embrace abſtinence, bur if this ſeaſon be too much againſt it , at 


leaſt modeftic and diſcretion. For,as Arstippus ({ peaxing t9 ſome young men who bluſhed 


toſec him go into a bawdy houſe)ſaid,the fault was nor 1m entring but in not comm? out agate. 


She that will not exempr hir conſcience, let hir exc mpt hir name : though the {ubſtance be 
not of worth, yet let the apparance hould till good. loue gradation and prolonging, the 
diſtribution of their fauours. Plato ſheweth, thar in all kinds of love, facilitic and readineſk is 
forbidden to deffendants, T is a trick of greedineſſe, which ic behoueth them to cloake with 
their arte,ſoraſh'y and fond-hardily to yeeld themielues in groſle, In their diſtributions of 
fauours, holding a regular and moderate courſe , they much better deceiue our gefires, and 
concealetheirs.Ler = ever be flying before vs : 1 meane even thoſe that intend to be 
ouertaken.As the Scithians are wont,though they ſeeme to runne away,they beate vs More, 
and ſooner put ys to route. Veril ,according to Kd 

fic for them towill and defire : their part isto beare, to obay and to conſent. Therefore ha: 


nature beſtowed a perpetuall capacitic ; on vs aſcld and yncertaine abilive, They == 


elawe which nature giueth them,it1s not 
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atwayes their houre , that they may euerbe ready to let ys enter, And whereas ſhe bath 


willed our appetites ſhould make apparant ſhowe and declaration » ſhe cauſed theirs tobe * 


concealed and inward : and hath furniſhed them with parts vnhit for oftentation; and orel 

for defe nce, Such prankes as this,we muſt leave to the Amazonian hibertie . Alexender the 
oreat marching through Hrrcaria,T hal:ſlris Queene of the Amazones came to meet him 
with three hundred lancesof ber ſex,all wel mounted & compleatlie a med;havino left the 
reſidue of a great armie, thar followed hir,beyond the neighbouring mountaines.And thus 
aloud that all might heare ſhe beſpake him;Thar the farre-refounding fame of his viQories; 
and matchleſſe valour, had broughthir thither toſee him , and to oftet him hit meanes and 
forces,for the aduancing and furthering of his enterpriſes. And finding him ſofaire,ſo yong 
and ſtrong,ſhe,who was perfeQly accompliſhed 1n all his qualities, aduiſed him tolye with 
hir,that ſothere might be borne of the moſt valiant woman in the world. and onely valiane 
man then living,ſome greatand rare creature for poſterttie. Al-xaner thanked hit for the 
reſt; burto take leafure for hir!laft demands accompliſhment, he aide thirteene dayes in 
that place,during which,he reuelied with as much glee,and feaſted with as great iollitie as 
poſſibly could be deuiſed,in honour and fauour of ſo couragious a Princes. We are w el-nigh 
inall things partiall and corrupted Judyes of their ations, as no doubr they are of ours, I 
allowe of trurh as well when it hurts me, as whenit helpes me . It is a foule diſorder, thar 
ſo often vrgeth them vnto change, and hindersthem from ſetling their affeRion on an 

one {ubiect: as we ſee inthis Goddeſſe,to whom they impute ſo many changes and ſeue- 
rall friends. But withall, it is ag.2nſt the nature of leur, not to be violent , and againſt the condi- 
tion of v1olence,to be conftant, Andthoſe who wonderat it, exclaime againſtit, and in wo- 
men ſearch for the cauſes of this infirmitie as incredible ard vnnaturall : why ſee they nor 
how often, without any amazement and exclaiming,themlelues are poſleſſed and infected 
with it? It might happily ſeeme more ſtrange to finde any conſtant ſtay in them. It isnota 


paſſion meerely corporcall. /f no ena ve found in conetouſneſſe, nor lanit in ambition, aſſure your | 


{elfe there 15 nor end nor kmit m letchery, It yet continueth afterſaciety : nor can any man pre. 


ſcribeit or end or conſtant ſatisfaQtion : it ever goeth onbeyondit's poſſeſſion, beyond it's 


boundes. And if conſtancie be peraduenture iniome ſorte more pardonable in them then 
in vs: They may rcadily alleadge agaivſt vs, our ready inclination ynto daylie variety 
and new ware : And ſecond]y alleage withour vs, that they buy a pigge in a poake, Jone 
Queene of I\ aples cauſed Anareofee her firſt husband tobe ſtrangled and hang'dout of the 
barres of his window, with a corde of Silke and golde, wouen with her owne handes; be- 
cauſe in bed-bufinefle ſhe found neither his members nor endeuours, anſwerable the bope 
ſhe had conceiued of him, by viewing his ſtature, beauty, youth, and diſpoſition, Tomes 
ſhe had formerly beenc ſurpriſed and abuſed. That ation hath in it more violence then paſ- 
fion: ſothat on their part at leaſt neceſſitie is ever provided-for : on our behalfe 1t may hap- 
pen otherwiſe. Therefore Plato by his lawes did very wiſely eſtabliſh, that before mariages, 
the better to decide it's opportunitie, competent Judges might be appointed to take yiew 
of young men which pretended the ſame,all naked: and of maidens but to the waſte : In 
making triall of vs, they happilie finde vs not worthy their choiſe : 

Experialatus magiacque ſimilluma loro 

 Ir:5:5inagnicC laſſa ſtare coatta mane. 

Dc{crut :mbelles the. lamos. 


- Ttisnot ſufficient, that will keepe a leuell courſe : weakeneſſe and incapacitic may lawful- 


liebreake wedlock; 
Et quererdum aliunde foret nernoſins illud, 
Quod poſſet Z mam ſolnere vrgmeam. ff 

Why not,and according to mealure, an amorous intelligence,more licencious and more 
aCtiue? $5 blardo nequeat ſupereſſe labors. | 

If it cannot out laſt, labour with pleaſure paſt. 

But is it not great impudencie, to bring.our imperfetions and weakenes, in place where 
we defireto pleaſe, and leaue a good report and comendation behinde ys?for the lutle Inow 
ſtand inneed of. — 4d ns. 
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Iwould not irpportune any one, whom am to reverence and feare, 
Horecard.2 ————— ſage (uſpicari, 
#d.4-22s | C uius vndenum trepidanit ttas 
Clandere luſtrum, 
Him of ſuſpition cleare, 
Whom age hath brought well neare 
© Tofiveandhiftie yeare. | 
Nature ſhould haye bcene pleaſed rohaye madethis age miſerable, without making ie alfy 
ridiculous. lhate to ſce one for an inche of viretched vigor,which enflames him bur thrice 
a weeke, take-on and ſwagger as fiercely , as if he had ſome great & lawfull dayes-worke 
in his belly(: a right blaſt or puffe of winde : Andadmire his itching, ſo quick and nimble 
all in a moment to be ſo lubberly ſquat and benummed. This apetite fheuld onely belong 
tothe bloſſom of a prime youth. Truſt not ynto it, though you ſee it ſecond that indefation. 
ble,full,conftant and ſwelling heate, that is in you: for trulye it will leave you at the beſt 
and when you ſhall moſt ſtand inneede of it. Send itrather to ſome tender, irreſolute and 
ignorant euirle,which yet trembleth for feare of the rod,and that will bluſh atit, 
Indum ſanguimeo veluti violauerit oſtro, 
Si quis ebur vel miſta rubent vbi bliagmults 
Albaroſa, _ 
As if the Indian Yuorie one ſhould taint | 
With bloudie Scarlet-graine,or Lillies paint, 
White entermixt with red, with Roſes ouer-ſpred. | 
Who can ſtay vntill the next morrow, and not dye for ſhame, the diſdaine of thoſe loue- 
ſparkling eyes,privie to his faintneſle,daſtardiſe and impertinencie ; 
Oud.AmAd. Et taciti fecere tamen conuittia vultus, 
L.el.7.2.1, The face though filent, yet filent vpbrayde-it. 
he never felt the ſweet contentment, & the ſence-moouing earneſines, to have beaten and 
tarniſhed them by the vigorous exerciſe of an officious & Ave night. WhenlI have percei- 
ued any of them weary of me,1 have not preſently accuſed her lightnes:but made queſtion 
Whether had not more reaſon to quarrell with nature, for handling me ſo ynlawfully and 
Lu. Pr 7 # vnciully, St non longa ſatis, ſinon bent mentula craſſa : | 
+4 Nmirum ſapiunt videntque paruam 
Matrone queque mentulamullibenter, 
and to my exceeding hurt. Each of my pieces are equaly mine,one as another: and no other 
doth more properly make me a man then this. My whole pourtraiture I vnwerſally owe mn- 
to the world. The wiſdom and reach of my leffon,is all intruth, in libertie, in eſſence :Dif- 
daining in the cathalogue of my true duties,theſe caſte,faint,ordinary and prouinciall rules, 
All naturall,conſtant and generall; whereof ciuilitic and cerimonie ,are daughters,but ba- 
ſtards.We ſhall eafily have the vices of apparatice,when we ſhall have had thoſe of eſſence. 
When we havedone with theſe. we run vpon others,if we finde need of running. For there 
is danger,that we deuiſe new offices, to excuſe our ne oligence toward naturall offices, & to 
confound the, That it 1s ſo, we ſee that in places where faults are crimes,crimes are but faults. 
That among nations,where lawes of ſecmlineſle are more rare aud ſlack,the primitive lawes 
of common reaſon are better obſerucd : The innumerable multitude of ſo manifold duties 
5, A Gay any diſperſing our care. The applying of our ſelues ynto ſleight matters, 
with-draweth vs from ſuch as be juſt. Oh how eaſie & plauſible a courſe do theſe ſuperficiall 
men vndertake,in reſpeR of ours ! Theſe are but ſhadows vnder which we ſhroud,& whet- 
with we pay one another, But we pay not,but rather heape debt on debr,vntothat great and 
dreadfull judge,who tucks vp our clouts and rags from about ourprivie parts,& 15 not ſque- 
miſh to view all-over,even to our moſt inward & ſecret deformitics : a beneficial decencie 
of our maidenly baſhfulneſſe,could it debar him of this tainted diſcovery . To conclude, he 
that could recouer ot yn-beſor man, from o {i crupulous and verball a ſuperſtition, ſhouldnot | 
much prejudice the world.Our bfe con mo partly m folly,and partly in wiſdom. He that writes 
of it but reverently & re gularly,omits the better moytie of it, Iexcuſe me not vnto My (elte, 
and if ] did, I would rather excuſe my excuſes, then any fault elſe of mine: 1 excuſe my ſelfe 


of certaine humors,which in number 1 hold fironger, thenthoſe which arc on my _ 


Virg. AEn. 
l.12.67. 
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T he third Booke. 

conſideration of which I will fay thus much more ( for I defire to pleaſe all men; thouoh it 

be a hard matter, Eſſe num hominem accommodatum ad tantam merum,ac ſermonum et volkey - 

tatum varietatem,That one man ſhould be applyable to ſo great varietie of ma mers, ſpeeches and di- 

ſpeſitions) that they are nor to blame me, for whatI cauſe auQorities received and approued 

of many ages,to vtter : and that it 1s not reaſon, they ſhould for want of ryme denie me the 
diſpenſarion,which ever ſome of our churchmen yſurpe and enioy in this ſeaſon ; whereof 
beholde here two,and of the moſt pert and cocket amongſt them : 

0 " —M mula nſpcream, nt monogramma tuaeſt, 

e Unvit damyla contenteet bien traitte, 

e How many others more?l love modeſtie;noris it from iudgement that I have made choiſe 
of this kinde of ſcandalous ſpeach; tis nature hath choſen the ſame for me:I commendit no 
more. then all formes contrary vnto receiued cuſtome : onely 1 excuſe it ; and by circum- 
ſtances alwell generall as particular, would qualific the impuration, Well, let vs proceede. 
Whence commeth alſo the vſurpation of ſoveraine auRoritie, which you afſtime vnto your 
{c]ues,over thoſe that fauour you to their coſt and preiudice, USO! 

Sr furriua dedit niora munuſculanctte, 
Ifthe have giu'n by night, The ſtolne guift of delight. 
that you ſhould immediatly inucſt withall the intereſt, the coldnes, & a wedlockanQority ? 
| It isa free bargaine,why doe you not yndertake it on thoſe termes you would have them to 
keepe ? The ers no preſcription ypen voluntarte things , Tt is againlt forme , yet is it true, that T 
have in my time managed this match(lo farre as the nature of it would allow) with as much 
conſcience as any other whatſoever,8& not without ſome colour of iuſtice : and have giuen 
them no further teſtimony of mine affeCtion,then1T fincerelie felt: and have lively dilplaide 
ynto them the declination,vigor and birth of the ſame; with the fits and deferrings of: A 
man cannot alwayes keepe an evempace,nor ever go to italike.I have bin ſo ſparing to promiſe, 
that (as Ithinke)l have paide more theneither I] promiſed or was due, They have found me 
| faithfull,cuento the ſeruice of their inconſtancie: I ſay an inconſtancie avowed, & ſomtimes 
multiplide. I never broke with them, as long as I had atiy hold, were it but by a threds-end; 

_ & whatſoever occafion they have giuen me by their ficklenes,] never fel-ofynto contempt 

& hatred : for ſucn familiarities,though I attaine them on moſt ſhameful conditions, yer 

they binde me vnto ſome conſtant go0d-will.1 have ſometimes giuen them ataſte of chol- 
ler & indiſcrect impacience,vpon occaſions of their wyles,ſlcights,cloſe-conueyances,con- 
trouerſies & conteſtations betweene vs; for, by complexion, 1 am ſubicRto haftic and raſh 
motions, which often empeach my traffike,and marre my bargaines,though but meane and 
of ſmall worth. Have they deſired to effay the libertie of my iudgement,] never diſſembled 
to giue them fatherly councell & biting adwſe , and ſhewed my felfe ready to ſcratchthem 
where they itched.It I have given them cauſe to complaine of me,it hath bin mot for find- 
ing alovein me,inreſpeR of our moderne faſhion, fooliſhly confcientious.l have religiouſ- 
ly keptmy word,in things that I might eaſily haue bin diſpenſed with . They then yeelded 
ſomtimes with reputation, and vnder conditions, which they would caſily ſutfer tobe infrin- 

" gedby the conqueror.1 have more then once,made pleaſure in hir greateſt efforts ſtrike faile 
vnto the intereſt of their honor : & where reaſon vrged me,armed them againſt me,ſo that 

they guided themſelues more ſafely & ſeuerly by my preſcriptions,if they once freely yeel- 
ded vnto them,then they could haue done by their owne.I haue as much asI could endcuo- 
red to take on my ſelfe the charge & hazard of our appointments,therby to diſcharge them 
from all impurtation ; & euer contrived our meetings in moſt hard, ſtrange and vnſuſpected 
manner,to be the leſle miſtrufted,&(in my ſeeming)the more acceſſible, They are opened, 
eſpecully in thoſe parts, where they ſuppoſe themlelues moſt concealed.T hngsleaſt feared, 
are leaſt aefended and obſerned. You may more ſecurely dare,what no man thinks you would 
dare, which by difficultic becometh eafie'. Neuer had man his approaches more imperti- 
nentlie'genitale. This way to love, is more according to diſcipline . But how' ridiculous 
vnto our people, and of how ſmall effect, who better knowes then T1? yetwill 1 notre- 
pent me of it; I haye no more to looſe by the marter, Hor,car.l.s 
gan }}J C tabula ſacer 0.5.13 
Untina parics,indicat vuida, 
Suſpenaiſſe patents 
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T he third Booke. 

Veſt menta maris Deo, | - 
By tables of the yowes which I did owe 
Faſtned thereto the ſacred wall doth ſhowe ; 
Thave hung-vp my garments water-wet, 
Vato that God whoſe powre on ſeas is great. 

Tt is now high time to ſpeake plainly of 1t.But even as to another,l would perhaps in My | 

friend thou doteſt,the love of thy times hath ſmall affinitie with faith and honeſtic; 
__ —_ bo ſitu poſinles 
Ratione certa facere ,mhilo plus agas, 
Quam ſides operam,vt cum ratione inſanias. 
If this you would by reafon certaine make, Ds 
You doe no more,then if the paines you take, > | 
To be ſtarke-mad,andyet to thinke it reaſon fit. - 


And yetif I were to beginne anev , it ſhould be by the very ſame pathe and progteſſc how 


Sen.tpi.95. 


Juutn.Sat.. 


3 26, 


frurleſſe ſocuer it might proone ynto me . Inſafficiencie and ſyttiſhncſſe are commentiablema 
diſcommendable ation. As much as I ſeparate my ſelfe from their humor in that , ſomuch] * 
approach ynto mine owne.Moreoyer, | did never ſuffer my ſelfe to be wholy given overto © 
that ſport; I therewith pleaſed,but forgot not my lelfe.l ever kept that little vnderſtanding . 
and diſcretion, which nature hath beſtowed on me, for their ſeruice and mine; ſome motion 
towards itbut no dotage.My conſcience alſo was engaged therein, even vnto incontinen- 
cie andexceſſe,but neuer vnto ingratitude,treaſon,malice or cruelty. bought notthe plea- 
ſure of this vice at all rates ; & was content with it's owne and ſimple coſt , Nullum intra ( 
vitium eſt,T kere ts no vice contained i it ſeife. | hate almolt alike a crouching & dull laſineſſe, 
and atoileſome & thornie working. The one pincheth the other dulleth me.l loue wounds 
as much as bruſes, & blood-wipes as well a; dry-blowes. 1 had in the praRite of this ſolace, 
when I was fitter forit,an even moderation berweene theſe two ex:remities, Love ts 4 vigi- 
lant fiuely and bite agitation; I was neither troubled nor tormented with it, butheated and 
dittempred by it : There we muſt make a ſtay; It is oncly hurtfull ynto fooles.A yong man 
demanded of the Philoſopher Panets, whether it would b:ſceme a wiſe manto beinloue; 
Let wiſemen alone(quoth he) :ut for thee and me that are not jo,zt Were beſt not to engage our ſelues 
into fo ſtirring and v10l:nt 3 bumor which makes vs ſlaves to others & contemptible onto cur ſeluet, 
He faid true, for we ought not entrulta matter ſo dangerous , vato a minde that hath not 
wherewith to ſuſtaine the approches of it,nor effcRually to quaile the ſpeach of Agefilus; 
That wiledome and loue cannot lu: together : It 13 a vaine occupation ( rs true ) vnſeemlie, 
ſhamefull and lawleſſe;Bur vſing itinthis manner, ] eftceme it wholſome and fit to rouzea 
dull fpirit anda heauie body: and,as a phiſition experienced, I would preſcribe the fame yn- 
toa man of my complexion and forme, as ſoone as any other receipt , to keepe him awake 
andin ſtrength, when heis well in yeares; and delayc him from the gripings of olde age- 
Aslong as we are but in the ſuburbes of it , and that our pul'e yet beateth, 
Dum n0#u4 canties,dum prima et ritFaſenettus, 
Dum ſuper eſt Lacheſi quod torqueat er peaibus me 
Porto meis,nnllo dextram ſubeunte bacillo, 
While hoarie haires are new and onld-age freſh and ſtraight, 
While Lacheſis hath yer to (pin.while I my waight 
Beare on my fcete,and Rand, withour ſtaffe in my hand. 
We had neede tobe lollicited and tickled, by ſome biting agitation,as this is, See but what 
youth, yigor and iollitic it reſtored vnto wile eAnacreen . And Socrates , when he was 
e'der then I am, ſpeaking of an amourous ot:1c& : leaning ( ſayes hee ) ſhoulder to 
ſhoulder, and approaching my head vnto his, as we were both together looking vpona 
booke, I felt, in truth , a ſuddaine tingling or prickling in my ſhoulder , like the biting of 
ſome beaft, which more then fiue dayes after tickled me , whereby a continuall itching 
gone into my heart, But a caſuall touche, and that but in a ſhoulder, to enflame, to 
temper and to diſtraRt a minde,enfeebled, tamed and cooled through age; and of 
humaine mindes the moſt reformed. And why nor I pray you ? Socrates was but a man, 
would neither be nor ſeeme to be other.Philoſophie contends not againſt naturall delights, 


ſo that due meaſice be joyned therewith ; & alloweth the moderation not the gs : w 
\d 0 


_ of filly-wretched man, who 


T he third Booke: 
them. The efforts of herrefiſtance are employed againſt ſtrange & baſtard or lawleſſe ones; 
She fant, that the bodyes apperntes ought not ra-be encreaſed by the mmade , And wittily aduiſeth 
vs,that we ſhould not excite our hunger byſacictie ; not to ſtuffe,in ftced of filling our bel- 
lies: to auoide all joviſſance that may bring vs to want : and ſhunne all meate and drinke 
which may make ys hungrie or thirſtie, As in the ſeruice of love, ſhe appoints ys to take an 
obieR,that onely may latisfie the bodyes neede,withour once mcoouing the minde : which 
is not there to have any doing, bur onely to follow and ſimply to affilt the body.Buthaue I 
notreaſon to thinke, that theſe precepts, which ( in mine opinion are elſewhere ſomewhat 
rigorous ) haue refference vitoa body which doth his office ; and that a dejeRted one, as a 
weakned ſtomack may be excuſed if he cheriſh and ſuſtaine the ſame by arte, and by the 
entercourie of fantzie,to reſtore it the defires,the delights and blithnefle, which of it ſelfe it 
hath lofi? May we not ſay,that there is nothing in vs,during this earthly priſ on,{1mply cor- 
porall,or purely ſpirituall? and that inturiouſly we diſmembera living man? that there is 
reaſon we ſhould carrie our ſelues inthe vſe of pleaſure, at leaſt as fauourablic as we doe in 


the pangs of griefe ? For cxample, 1t was vehement, even ynto perfeRion, in the ſoules of 


Saints,by repentance. The body had naturally a part therein,by the right of their combina. 
tion,and yet might haue bur |:tcle ſhare in the cauſe : and were not contented that it ſhould 
fmply follow and affift the afflited ſoule: they have tormented the body it ſelfe with cona 
uenient and ſharpe puniſhments; to the end that one with the other, the body and the ſoule 
might avie plunge maninto ſorow;ſo much the more faving,by how much the more ſmar- 
ting. In like caſe,in corporall picaſures,is ir not iniuftice to quaite & coole the minde,& ſay, 
it mult therevnto be entrained,as vnto a forced bond,or ſeruile neceffitie? ſhe ſhou!d rather 
hatch & cheriſh them,and offer & enuite it ſelfe yntothem; the charge of ſwaying 1 ightly 
belonging to hir,Even as in my conceit,itis her part, in hir proper delights,to inſpire & in- 
fuſe into the body all ſence or feeling which his condition may beare,and indeuor that they 
may be both ſweet & healthy for him.For,as they ſay,t'is good reaſon, that the body follow 
not his appetites to the mindes preiudice or domage. But why is it not likewiſe reaſon, that 
the minde ſhould not follow hirs to the bodies danger & hurt? I haye no other paſſion that 
keeps mein breath. What auarice ambition,quarels,ſutes in law,or other contentions worke 
&effeRin others, who as my ſelfe have no afſigned yacation,or certaine leaſure,love would 
performe more commodiouſly : It would reſtore me the vigilance, ſobrietie, grace & care 
of my perſon; & aſſure my countenance againſt the wrinckled frownes of age(thoſe defor- 
med and wretched frownes)which els would blemiſh and deface the ſame;It would reduce 
me to ſerious,to ſound and wiſe ſtudies, wheteby I might procure more loue, and purchaſe 
more eltimation: It wouid purge my mindefrom diſpaire of it ſelfe,8& of it's yſe,acquainting 
the ſame aoaine with it ſelfe:It would divert me fro thouſands of irkſome tedious thoughts, 


eo; 
and melancholie carking cares , wherewith the doting idlenefle and crazed conditionof 


our agedoth charge and comber vs : It would reſtore and heate, though but ina dreame, - 


the bloud which nature forſaketh : It would vphold the drooping chinne, and ſomewhat 
firengthenor lengthen the ſhrunken ſinnowes, decayde vigor,and dulledliues-blicheneſfe 
oallops a pace to his ruine. But 1 am not ignorant how harda 
matter it is to attaine to ſuch a commoditic : Through weakeneſle and long experience, 
our taſte is growne more tender,more choiſe and more exquiſite, We chalenge moſt, when 
we bring leaſt ; we are moſt defirous to chooſe, when we leaſt deſerue to be accepted: 
And knowing our ſelues to be ſuch, we are lefſe hardie and more difiruſtfull : Nothing 
can aſſure vs to be beloued , ſeeing our condition and their qualiue. 1am aſhamed tobe 
in the companie of this greene , blooming and boyling yourh ; 
Cuins in tndomnto conſt antzor ingume neruus, 
Quam nona collibus arbor mberet : 
Why ſheuld we preient our wretchednefle amid this their jollive ? 
 Poſſmt vt iunenes viſere fernids 
Multononſieriſn, 
Dilapſam m cineres facem, © 
That hote young men may goe and ſce, 
Not without ſporte and mery glee, 
Their fire-brands turn'd to aſhes be. 
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The third Booke. 


Th haye both ſtrength 8 reafon on their fide: let vs give themplace: we ha 
holde faſt, This bloome of budding beauty, loues nottobe handled by ſuch Wooy. 
fo clomfic hands, nor would it be dealt-with by the meanes or materi 


all or ordinary ſtuffe, 


For, as that ancient Philoſopher anſwered one that mocked him , becauſche could nor ob. 
taine the fauour of a yongling, whom he ſuingly purſued : My jriend ( quoth he ) the kocke 
bites not at («cb freſh cheeſe . Itis a commerce needing relation and mutuall correſpondey. 
cie: other pleaſures that we receiue, may be requitted by recompences of different nature. 
but this cannot be repaide but with the very ſame kinde of coyne ,Verily,the pleaſure] dos 
others in this ſport, doth more ſweetly tickle my imagination , then that is done ynto me 

Now if no generous minde,can receive pleaſure where he returneth none: it is a baſe mind 
that would have all dutie and delights to feed with conference, thoſe ynder whole chiyoe 
he remaineth. There is no beautie,nor fauour,nor familiaritie ſo exquiſite, which a gallane 
minde ſhould defire at this rate. Now if women can do vs no good but in pittie,l had much 
rather nor to live at al!, then olive by almes. I would I had the riuiledge todemande of 
them,in the ſame ſtile that I have heard ſome beg in Jraly : Fate bene per voi, Doe ſome ood 
for your ſelfe: orafter the manner that Cyrus exhorted his ſouldiers; Whoſoener loueth me, 
let bim follow me . Conſort your ſelfe, will ſome ſay to me, with thoſe of your owne con- 
dition, whome the companie of like fortune will yeelde of more eafie accefle . Oh ſor. 
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Barbaw vellere mortuo leon. 


{ will not pull (though not afearde ) 
When he is dead a Lions beard. 


Xenophon vſeth for an obieCtion and accuſation avainſt 1ſcmmthat in his love he dealt with 
- fading obieQss, I take more ſenſuall pleaſure by onely viewing the mutuall , even proporci- 
oned and delicate commixture of two young beauties; or only to conſider the ſame in mine 
imagination, thenif my ſelfe ſhould be ſecond ina lumpith, {ad and diſproporcioned con- 


wil 


on. I refigne ſuch diſtaſted and fangaſticall appetites vnto the Emperour Galba, who 


medled with none but caſt, worne, bard-ould fleſh ; And to that pooxe llaye, 


O ego ab (aciant talem te cernere p;ſſim, 

Cbar aque mutatis ofcula ferre comns, 

Amplectique meis corpus non pingue lacertis. 

Gods grant I may beholde thee inſuch caſe, 

And kiſle thy chang'd locks with my deareſt grace, 


And with mine armes thy limmes not tatembrace, 
And amongſt blemiſhing-deformitics, 1 deeme artificiall and forced beautie tobe of the 
chiefelt. Emonez a young lad of Chios, ſuppoſing by gorgeous attires to purchaſe the beau- 
_ tic, which nature denied him,came to the Plvlolopher Ar afilaus,and asked of him,whether 
a Wiſe man could be in loue,or no? Yes marrie (quoth he ) ſour were not with a painted andſophi- 
ſticate beautic,as thine is. The fowleneſſe of an olde knowne woman is in my ſeeming, not 


ſo aged nor fo ill-fauoured , as one that's painted and ſleeked. Shall I bouldly ſpeake1t, 


andnot have my throate cut for my labour ? Lowe :s not properlye nor naturallie m ſeaſan ,ont 


1m the age next vnto infancie: 


uam (i puellarum inſereres choro, 
Alle ſagaces falleret boſpites, 


D:ſcrmen obſcurum, ſolutis 


Crimbus ambiguoq 
Whom if you ſhould in crue of wenches place, 
With haire looſe-hanging,and ambiguous face, 
Strangely the yadiſcern'd diſinion might 
Deceiue a thouſand ſtrangers of ſharpe fight. 
For, whereas Homer extends it vn 
begins to bud , Plato himſclfe hath noted the ſame for yery rare , And the cauſe for 
— Whichthe Sophiſter Dion termed youthes 
dens , is notoriouſlie knowne andbo 


dare , much mote in olde age, 


ue valtye 


» In man-hood 


budding hayres ; e-Mriſtogitons 
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(any enim tranſuolat aridas Bid. La. 
. R 8d. 1 3-9» 
Importune loue doth ouer-flie, 
The Okes with withered olde-age drie. oy 
And Margaret Queene of Naumre,lengthens much(like a woman)the priuiledge of wo= 
men: Ordamng thirty yeares to be the ſeaſon, for them to change the title of fare intogood, The | 
ſhorter poſſeſſion we allow it ouer our liues,the better for vs. Behold its behauiour. lt is a 
princock boy,who in his ſchoole knowes not, how far one proceeds againfall order: ftuay, 
exerciſe,cuſtome and pratliſe,are paths to inſufficiencie : there novices beare all the ſway : Amor 
ordinem neſcit, Lowe knowes or keepes no ordey , Surely it's courſe hath more garbe , when itis 
commixt with vnaduifednefle and trouble : faultes and contrary ſucceſſes, giue itedgeand 
grace: ſo it be eagerand hungry, it little importeth whither it be prudent.Obſerue but how 
he ftaggers,ſtumbleth and fooleth;you fetter and ſhackle him,when you guide him by arte - 
and difcretion : and you force his ſacred libertie , when you ſubmit him to thoſe bearded, 
grim and rough-hard hands. Moreover,I often heare them diſplay this intelligence as abſo- 
Jutely ſpiritual, di{Jaining to draw into conſideration the intereſt whichall the ſences have 
inthe ſame , All ſeruethto the purpoſe : But I may ſay, that I have often ſeene ſome of vs 
excule the weakenefle of their minds, in fauour of their corporall beauties; but I never ſaw 
themyet,that in behalfe ofthe mindes-beauties, how ſound & ripe ſocver they were,would 
afforde an helping-hand vnto a body,that never ſo lictle falleth into declination. Why doth 
not ſome one of them long to produce that noble Socraticall brood; or breed that precious 
gem, betweene the body and the minde, purchaſing with the price of bir thighes a Philoſo-. 
pnicall and ſprrituall breed and intelligence? which is the higheſt rate ſhe can poſſibly value 
them at. Plato appointeth in his lawes, that he who performeth a notable and worthy ex- 
ploite in warre, during the time of that expedition, ſhould not be denide a kifſe or refuſed 
any other amorous fauour,of whomſoevyer he ſhall pleaſe to defire it, without reſpeR either 
, of his ill-fauourdnes, deformitie , or age, What he deemeth ſo juſtand allowable in come 
mendation of Militarie valour , may not the ſame be thought as lawfull in commendation 
of ſome other wortn? and why is not ſome one of them poſſeſſed with the humorto pree 
ocupate on hir companions the glory of this chaſte loue ? chaſte I may well ſay ; 
——7147 ſi quando ad prelia ventum ef, Virg. Gear, 
Ut quendam ſtipulis magnus ſine viribus ignis 3.98. 
In caſſum furit. 
If once it come to handie-gripes ; as great, 
But force-leſle fire 1n ftubble ; ſo his heate 
Rageth amaine, bur all in yaine. | 
Vices ſmoothred in ones thought,are not ofthe woorſt. To conclude this notable commene 
tarieelcaped from me by a flux of babling : aflux ſometimes as violent,as hurtfull, 
Vt mifſum ſponſt furriuo munere malum, 
 Procurrit Caſto virgins @ gremo : Cetul. eleg, 
Qucd miſcre oblite molls ſub veſte locatum, OW 
Dum aduenta matris profulet ,exeutitur,, 
Atque iliud prono preceps apitur decirſu, 
Huic manat triſti conſcuus orerubor, 
As when ſome fruite by ſtealth ſent from hir friend, 
From chaſte lap of a virgin doth deſcend, 
Which by hir,vnder hir ſoft aprone plaſt, 
Starting at mothers comming thence is caſt; 
And trilling downe in haſt doth head-long goe, 
A ouiltic bluſhin hir ſad face doth floe. 
I ſay,that both male ana female,are caſt in one (ame moulde;inſtruftion and cuſtome excepted thers 
55 0 preat difference betWweene them : Plato calleth them both indifferently to the ſocietie of 
all tudies,exerciſes,charges and funRions of warre & peace, in his Commonwealth. And 
| the Philoſopher Antiſthenes tooke away all diſtinRion berweene their yertue and'ours, Te 
| 3s much more calic to accule the one ſexe, then to excuſe the other . It is that which ſome 
lay prouerbialie, [may the Kill call the —_— tale, = 
Z 
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The ſixth Chapter. 


Of Coaches. 


T is eafie to verifie, that excellentauthors , writing of cauſes, doe not onely make ye or 
thoſe which they imagine true, but eftſoones of ſuch as themſelues beleeue nor: alwayes 
ided they have ſome invention and beautie. They ſpeake ſufficiently ,trulic and prohi. 
tably,ifthey ſpeake ingeniouſlie, We cannot aſſure our ſelues of the chiete cauſe : we hudle 
vP a many rogether,to ſee whether by chaunce it ſhall be found in that number, 
-Namgue vnam dicere caulam, 
Non ſatss eſt verum plures unde vna tamenſi, 
Enoughir is not one cauſe to deuile, 
But more, whereof that one may yer ariſe, 
Will you demand of me ,whence thiscufjome arileth, to bleſſe and ſay God helpe to thok 
that \neeſe ? We produce three ſortes of winde ; that iſſuing from belowe is too vndecept; 
that from the mouth, implieth ſome reproach of gourmandile; the third is ſneeſins- nd 
becauſe it commeth from the head,and is without imputation, we thus kindly entertaine it: 
Smule not at this ſubtiltie,itis (as ſome ſay) Ar:ſtorles.Me ſeemeth to have read in Plurach 
who of all the authors I know, hath beſt commixt arte with nature,8 cou pled iudgement 
with learning) where he yeeldeth a reaſon, why thoſe which trauell by ſea , doe ſometimes 
fecle ſuch qualmes and rifings of the ftomack,ſaying,that it proceedeth of a kinde of feare: 
having found-out ſome reaſon , by which he proveth , that feare may cauſc ſuch an effe&, 
My ſelfe who am much ſubie& ynto it, know well, that this cauſe doth nothing concerre 
me.And I know it,not by argument, but by neceſſarie experience,withour alleadging what 
ſome haue tolde me,that thelike doth often happen ynro beaſts, namely ynto ſwine, when 
they are fartheli from apprehending any danger : and what an acquaintance of mine, hath 
aſſured me of himſelfe, and who is greatly ſubieRynto it, that rwice orthrice ina tempe- 
ſtuous {torme, being ſurpriſed with exceeding feare, all manner of deſire or inclinationto 
vomit had left him. Asto that ancient good fellow ; Pewus vexabar quam w2 periculum mii 
ſuccurreret 1 Was worſe vexed then that daunger could helpe me,] neuer apprehended feare ypon 
the water ; nor any where els(yct haue I often had iuſt cauſe offred me,if death it ſelfe may 
give 1t) which eyther might trouble or aſtonie me. It proceedeth ſometimes as well from 
want of iudgement,as from lacke of courage. All the dangers I have bad, have beene when 
mine eyes were wide-open,and my fight clearc,ſound and perfet: For,cven tofeare,ceurage 
#5 required. It hath ſometimes ſteaded me,in ref] pect of others, todireRand keepe my flight 
in order that ſo it might be,if not without feare,at leaſt without diſmay and aſtoniſhment. 
Indeed it was mooued, but not amazed nor diſtracted. Vndanted mindes marche further, 
and repreſent flight,not onely temperate, ſetled and ſound,but alſo fierce and bolde.Repott 
we that which Alcibiades relateth of Socrates his companion in armes.] found(faith ke)after 
| theroute and diſcomfiture of our armie, both him and Lachez in the laſt ranke of thoſe that 
 ranneaway,and with all ſafetic and leaſure confidered him,for I was mounted vpon an er+ 
cellent good horſe,and he on foote,and ſo had we combatted all day . I notedfirſt, how 
reſpeR of Lachez,he ſhewed both diſcreete iudgement and vndanted reſolution: then ] ob- 
ſerued the vndiſmaide brauerie of his march, nothing different from his ordinarie paces 
his looke orderly and conſtant,duly obſerving and heedily iudging what euerpaſſed round 
about him: ſometimes viewing the one,and ſometimes looking on the other, both friends 
andenemies, with ſo compoſed a maner,that he ſeemed toencourage the one and menace 
the other,ſignifying,that whoſocuer ſhould attempt his life, muſt purchaſe rhe ſame, or bus 
blood at a high-valued rate ; and thus they both ſaued themſelues; for , men doe not wil- 
lingly graple with theſe; bur follow ſuch as ſhew or feare or diſmay . Loe heare the teſti- 
monie of that renowmed Capraine , who teacheth vs what we daily finde by experiencs, 
that there is nothing doth ſoonercaſt vs into dan gers, then an inconſ{1derate orcedineſſc (0 


auoide them. Quo trmoris minys eſt ,co minus forme periculs eſt T be eſſe feare there ss wn 
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monly the leſſe danger there is, Our people is to blame,to ſay,ſuch a one feareth death, when 
ir would fignifie, that he thinkes on ir, and doth foreſee the ſame . Foreſight doth e 

belong as well to that which concerneth vs in good, astouche vs incuill . To conſider and 
indge danger ts in ſome ſort not to br danted at it. I doe not finde my ſelfe ſufficiently ſtrong to 
withſtand the blow ard violence of this paſſion of feare,or of any other impetuoſny, were 
] once therewith vanquiſhed and deterred, I could neuer{ afely recouer my {elfe. He that 


| ſhould make my minde forgoe hir footing , could neuer bring her ynto her place againe. 


She doth ouerliuely ſound,and oner deepely ſearch intohirſelte : And therefore neuer ſuf. 
fers the wound which pierced the ſame,to be throughly cured and conſolidated. It hath' 
bin happy for me, that no infirmity could euer yer diſplace her. I oppoſe and preſentmy 
ſelfe in the belt warde Thaue, againſt all charges and aſſaults thatbeſer me . Thus the firtt 
that ſhould beare me away, would make me vnrecouerable . Iencounter not two s which 


way ſoever ſpoile ſhould enter my holde, there am Iopen, and remedileſly drowned, 4 


Epicurns laith,that a wiſe man can never paſſe from one ſtate ts its contrary ,1haue ſome oppi-« 
nion anſwering his ſentence, that he who hath once bin a very fool, ſhall at no time prooue very 
wiſe.God ſends my colde anſwerable to my clothes, and paſſions anſwering the meanes I 
haue to indure them , Nature hauing diſcouered me onone fide, hath couered me onthe 
other. Hauing difarmed me of flrength, ſhe hath armed me with inſenfibilty,and a regus 
lar or ſoft apprehenſion. I cannotlong endure (andlefle could in my youth ) to ride either 
in coach or l1tter,or to go ina boate; and both in the Citty and country I hate all manner 
of riding, but a horſe-back ; And can lefſe endure a litter, then a coach , and by the ſame 
reaſon, more eahily arough agitation vppon the water , whence commonly proceedeth 
feare ,then the ſoit ſtirring a man ſhall feelein calme weather . By the ſame cafie pentle 
motion, which the oares gjue, conuaying the boate vnder ys, I wot not how, I feele both 
my head intoxicated and my ſtomacke diſtempered : as cannot likewiſe abide a ſhakin 

ſtoole vnder me . When as either the ſaile,orthe gliding courſe of the water doth equall 

carry VS away, or that we are buttowed , that gentlie gliding and cuen agitation, Joth 
no whit diftemper or hurte mee , Itis an interrupted and broken motion , that offendes 


mce; and more when it is languiſhing . Iamnotabletodiſplaye it's forme . Phiſnions 


haue taught me to binde and guird my ſelfe with a napkin or {wata round about the lower 


part of my belly, as a remedy for this accident; which as yet I haue not rride; being accuſ- 
tomed to wreſtle and withſtand ſuch defects as are in me;avd tame them by my ſelfe. Were 
my memory ſufficientlye informed of them, I would not thinke my time lolt , heere ro' 
ſet downe the infinite variety, which hiſtories preſent vnto vs, of the vie of coaches inthe 
ſeruice of warre : diuers according to the nations, and different according to the ages: to 
my ſeeming of great effeR and neceſhtye . So that it is wondrouſſye ſtrange , how wee 


 haveloſtalltrue knowledge of them; I will onely aleadge this, that evenlately in our fa- 


thers time, the Hungarians did very auailefully bring them into faſhion, and profitablie 
ſet them a worke againſt the Turkes ; euery one of them containing a Targatcier and a 
Muskettier , with a certaine number of harquebuſes or caliuers, ready charged; and ſo 
ranged, that they might make good vle of them : andalt oner covered with a paueſa- 


do, after the manner of a Galliotte . They made the front of their battaile with three _ 


thouſand ſuch coaches: andafter the Cannon had playde, cauſed themto diſcharge and 
ſhoore off this yole of ſmale ſhotte yppon theirenemies , before they ſhoulde know 


or fee'e, what the teſt of their forces could doe : which was no ſmale aduancement; or if | 
not this , they maiticly droue thoſe coaches amidde the thickeſt of their enemies ſqua- 


drons, with purpoſe to breake , diſroute and make waye through them . Beſides the be- 
nefit and helpe they might make of them, in any ſuſpicious or dangerous place , to 
Aanke their troupes marching from place too place : orin haſt toencompaſle, ro embar- 
ricado, to couer or fortifie any lodgement or quarter. Inmy time, a gentleman of qua- 
lity, inone of our fronticres , vnwealdy and fo burly of bodye , that he coulde finde no 
horſe able to beare his waight , and hauing a quarrell or deadly fude in hand , was wont 
to trauaile vp and downe in a coach made after this faſhion, and found much cafe 


 andgoodinit, But leaue wee theſe warlike coaches,as if theirnullity were not ſufhcient- 


lie knowne by better tokens; The laſt kings of our firft race were wont to trauell in chariots 


drawne by foure oxen. 1arke Antrnie was the firſt,that cauſed himſelfe,accompanicd with 
| Lzxz a Mike 


ant 
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2 minſterell harlot to be drawne by Lyons fitted to a coach. So did Heliogabalus after ; 
naming himſclfe Cibele the morher of the Gods ; and alfo by Tigers , counterſertin. 
God Bacchus : who ſometimes would alſo be drawne ina coach by twoStagpes: ang ,,” 
other time by foure maſtiue Dogs: and by foure naked wenches , cauſing himſelf tobe 
drawne by them in pompe and ftate, he being all naked. The Emperour Firms, made his 
coach to be drawne by Eftriges of exceeding greatneſle , ſo that he rather ſeemed to flye 
then toroule on wheztes. The ſrangeneſſe of theis inuentions,doth bring this other thing 
ynto my fantafie: Thatit isa kinde of puſilanimity in Motrarkes,and a teſtimony that they 
doe not ſufficiently know what they are, when they labour to ſhow their worth,and en. 
deuour to appeare vnto the world, by exceſſive and intollerable expences, A thing which 
ina ſtrange country might ſomewhat be excuſed ; but amongſt his natiue ſubieQs, where 
he ſwayethall in all, he draweth from his dignity the extreameſt degree of honour, that 
be may poſſible atraine vnto. As for a gentleman , in his owne priuate houſe to apparrel| 
himſelf richly & curiouſly,] deeme it a matter vaine & ſuperfluous;his houſe, his bouſholq, 
his traine and his kitchin doe ſufficiently anſwere for him, The counſell which [ſcrarg oj. 
ueth to his King (in my conceite) ſeemethto carry ſome reaſon: when he willeth himto 
be ritchly-ſtored and |tately adorned with mooueables and houſholde-ſtuffe,forſomuch 
as it is anexpence of cor.tinuance , and which deſcendeth euento his poſterity or heires: 
And to avoyde all magnificences , which preſently vaniſh both from cultome and memo. 
ry. 'Lloued when I wasa yonger brother to,ſet my ſelfe foorth and be gaye in cloathes, 
though [ wanted other neceſfaries ; and it became mec well : There are ſome on 

whoſe backes their ritch Robes weepe , or as wee ſaye their ritch cloathes are lyneq 
with heauye debts . Wee hauc diuers ſtrange tales of our auncient kings frugality abour 
their owne perſons, and in their guiftes; great and farre renouned Kings both in credit , in 

valour and in fortune , Demoſthenes mainely combares the law of his Cittie, whoaſ. 
figned their publique money to be imployed abour the (iately ſerting torth of their playes 
and feaſtes : He willeth that their magnificence ſhoulde be ſcene in the quantity of talle 
ſhips well manned and appointed, and armies well furniſhed. And they haue reaſontoac- 
cule T heophraſtus , whoin his booke of ritches eſtabliſhed a contrarye opinion; andyp- 
houldeth ſuch a quality of expences, to be the true fruite of wealth and plenty, They are 
pleaſures (faicth efriſtorle) that onely touch the vulgar and baſeſt communalty, which 
as ſoone as a man is ſatisfied with them,vaniſh out of minde ; and whereof no manof found 
wed rt or gravity can make any cfteeme. The imploymenr of it,as more profitable,juſt 


an ble would ſeeme more royal,worthy & commendable,about pottes,hauens forti- 
ficationsand walles ; in ſumptuous buildings,in churches, hoſpitales,colledges, mending 
of highwayes and ftrcetes , and ſuch like monuments : in which things Pope Gregory the 
thirteenth ſhal leaue aye-laſting & comendable memory vnto his name : and wherein our 
Queene Cheri ſhould witnes ynto ſucceeding ages her naturall liberality 8 exceeding 
bounty,if her meaneswere anſ{werable to her affeCtion, Fortune hath much (pi ohted meto 
hinder the ſtrucure and breake-offthe finiſhing of our new-bridge in our great Citty; and 
before my death to depriue me of all hope to ſee the oreat neceſſity of it ſet forwarde a- 
aine. Moreouer, it appeareth ynto ſubieRs, ſpeRators of theſe triumphs,that they have a 
owe made them of their owne ritches, and that they are feaſted at their proper charges: 
For,the people doc eaſily preſume of their kings, as we doe of our ſeruants; that they ſhould 
take care plentiouſly to prouide ys of whatſoeuer we ftand in neede of,but that on their be- 
halfe they ſhould no way lay handes on it. And therefore the Emperor Galba,fitting at ſup- 
per; hauing taken pleaſure to heare a muuſicion play and fing before him, ſent for his cal- 
et, out of which he tooke a handfull of Crownes and put them into his hand , with theſe 
wordes ; T ake this , not &s 4 guift of the publique money , but of mine ovwne private ſto1t+ 
Soisit, that it often commeth too paſſe, that the common people haue reaſon to grudge, 
and that their eyes are fedde, with thatwhich he ſhould feede their belly.Liberali it ſclfe, 
in a ſoueraigne hand is not in her owne luſter : pryuate men haue more gt , 3 
may challenge more interreſt in her . For, taking the matter exaQlye as It 1s, 4 Kiy 
bath nothing that is properlye bis owne; bee oweth een himſelfe to others. « Authority 1s 19 8- 
wen in fauour of the authoriſmg , but rather in fawour of the authoriſed. e A ſuperiew! is WHT 
created for bis ovpne profit , but rather for the benefit of the inferiour : eAnd 4 Thus 
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ts inſftunted for the ſick, not for himſelfe. «All eMagitracie , enen as each arte , reieBleth hey 


ende out of ber ſelfe . Nulla ars in [everſatuy , Noarte is all mit ſelfe . Wherefore the go- 


uernours and ouerſeers of Princes childhood or minoritie , who ſo carveſily endeucur 
co imprint this vetuue of bounty and liberality in them ; andreach them not to refuſe 
any thing, and cſteeme nothing ſo well imployed , as what they ſhall give ( an inftruRti- 
on which in my dayes I haue ſeene in great credit) eyther they preterre and reſpeR 
more their owne profit then their maiſters ; or elfe they vnderftand not aripht to 
whome they ſpeake. It is too eafie a matter to imprint liberallity in him, that hath 
wherewith plentiouſly to fatisfic what he defireth at other mens charges. And his efti- 
mation beeing directed not according to the meaſure of rhe preſent, but according to 
the quality of his meanes, that excerciſcth the ſame, it commcth to prooue vyaine in ſo 
puiſlant handes. They ate found to be prodigall, before they be liberall . Therefore is it 
but of ſmale commendation, in reſpeCt of other royall vertues. And the onely , ( as ſaide 
the tyrant Dromſus ) that agreede and ſquared well with tiranny it ſelfe, I would rather 


reach him the yerle of the auncientlabourer, Plin.de A- 
T1 :;1e1 Jet antiper a\\d wi hw Td WARK, then.Eraf. 
Not wholeſackcs, but by rhe hand cbul. 3.cent. 
A man ſhould ſow his ſeede ithe land. I-4d.32, 


That whotocucr will reape any commodity by it, muſt ſowe with his hand, and not 
powre out of the ſacke : that corne muſt be diſcretely ſcattered , and not lamiſhly diſperſed : 
And that bceing to pive, or to ſay better, to paye andreſtore to ſuch a multitude of peo- 
ple, according as they haue delcrued,he ought to be a loyall, fairhfull,and aduiſed diftti- 
butor thereot. If the liberallity of a Prince be without heedy diſcretion and meaſure, I 
woulde rather haue him couerous and ſparimg . Prancely vertue jeemetb to conſiſt moſt 
m ju{tice: Andof all partes of iuſtice , that dooth beſt and molt belong te Kings, which 
accompanyeth liberallity . For , they haucit particularly reſerued to their charge ; where» 
as all other juſtice, they happily excerciſe the ſame by the intermiſſion of orhers . 7m= 
moderate bountie , 15 a weake meane to acquire them good-will: for , itreieQeth more 


ple, then it obtaineth : Qnoin plures v/as ſis , mmmns in waltos viipoſſs. Lud autem eff Cic off. 1. 


ſtultitins , quam, quod hibenter facras, cnrare vt w dintins favere non poſſis ?'T he more you 
hanc vieast t9 many , theleſſe may you vſt ut to wany more; eAnd Wha is more fond, then 
What you \ti/lingly would doe , to prouide you can no loyger ove it > And if itbe imployed 
without reſpeR of merite, it ſhameth him thit recemeth the ſame , and is received with» 
out grace. Some Tirants haue beene facrificedto the peoples hatred,by the very handes of 
thoſe , whom they hadraſhly preferred & wrongfully adnanced : ſuch kinde of men,mea- 
ning to afſurethe poſſeſſion of goods vnlawfullye and indirectly gotten, if they ſhowe 
ro holde in contempt and hatred, him from whome they held them, and in that combine 
themſelues vmo the vulgar indgement and common opinion. T he ſabictt; of a Prince, 
roſhly exceſſine m his gifts becon,e umpudently exc(ſſine mr beygene : they aqheere ,” rot 
vnto reaſon , but ynto example . Verily we haue often ivft cauſe to b!uſh , for our im 
pudencie . We are ouer-paide according to juſtice, when the recompence equalteth 
Our ſeruice : for, doe we not owe a kinde of naturall @wty to our Princes? If he beate 
our charge, he doeth oucr much ; it ſufficeth if he/ eff fit : the overplus is called 
a benefit , v;nich cannot be exacted; for thevery name of libera'yrie ,, implyetrh liber- 
tie. After our faſhion , we hauc never done ; what is received is no mote reaconed/of? 
onely fuxure liberallicic is loyed : Wherefore the more 4 Prince aceth txharſt binifelfs 
in giutng , the more friendes he empouersſheth . How. ſhoulde he fatisfic/ ihtemperate- de- 


fires, which increaſe according as they are repleniſhed ? Who ſo hath his minde on ta- + 


kung , bath it no more on what he bath taken , Conetonſneſſt hath nothing ſo proper , as to be 
GA . The example of Ci ſhall nor ill fit this place, he hook of our kings 
of thele dayes, as a touch-ſtone , to know Whither their uiftes be well or ill employed; 
and make them percciue , how much more happily that Einperour Ud wound and op- 
preſſe them , then they doe , Whereby they are afterwitd forced to exaRt and bor- 
ww. of their ynknowne ſubics, and rather of ſuch ss they haue&' wronged and #- 
grecued , then of thoſe they haue enritched and done good'vArs3and receweno' 
aydes, where any thing is gratitude , except the name . Creſws vpbraided him __ 
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his lauiſh bounty , and calculated what his ereafure would amount vnto , if he were 
more ſparing and cloſe-handed . A defire ſurpriſed him to juſtify his liderallity, and 
diſpatching letters ouer all partes of his dominions , to ſuch great men of his eliate 
whome he had particularlye aduanced ; entreated euery one to affift him with, +: 
much money as they coulde, for an yrgent neceſſity of his ; and preſently to ſend ir him 
by declaration: when all theſe count-bookes or notes were brought him, each of his 
friendes ſuppoſing thar it ſufficed not, to ofter hum no more then they had received 
of his bountious liberallity , but adding much of their owne yntoit, jt was found , thax. - 
the ſaide ſumme amounted ynto much more, then the niggardely ſparing of Coſy, 
| Whereypon Cyrus ſaide, [ am no bſſe greedy of ruches , then ocher Princes , but any rather 
a better busband of them , You ſce wth what [mall venter I bane purchaſed the unualuahl; 
treaſure of ſomany friendes , and bow much more fauhfull treaſurers they are to me , thin mer. 
Cenary men would be , Without obligation and without affcttion : and my cexchequer or trehſu 
ry better placed then in paltery ceafers ; by which I drew vppon me the hare, the enuie ang 
the contempt of other Princes . The auncient Emperours were wont to draw ſome ex. 
cuſe , for the ſuperfluitic of their ſportes and publique ſhowes, for ſo much as their 
authority , did in ſome ſorte depend (art leaſt in apparance) fiom the will of the Ro. 
mane people ; which from all ages was accuſtomed to be flattered by ſuch kindes of 
ſpeRables and exccſle . : 

Bur they were particular-ones who had bread this cuſtome , to gratific their con-cit» 
tizens and fellowes: eſpecially with their purſe , by ſuch profuſion and magnifficence, 
It was cleane altered, when the Maiſters and chicfe rulers came once to immi. 
rate the ſame , Pecuniarim tranſlatio a uitis dommis ad alicnos nen ache; liberalis vi- 
deri. . T he paſſing of money from right onuers 10 ſtrangers ſi.oulde ſeeme liberaluy, Phil, 
becauſe his fonne endeuored by guiftes , ro purchaſe the good wiil of the Macedoni. 
ans, by aletter{cemed to be diſpleaſed and.chidde him in this manner : What? Would- 
eſt thou haue thy. ſubicits to accoumpt thee for ther purſe-bcerer , and not repme thee for 
tberr. King ? Wilt i bot frequent. and jraftiſe iþrr ? then de ut pub the benefues of thy 
wertne , nt With thoſe of thy coafers : Yer was it a goodiy thing, to caule a creat quan- 
tityc. of. great trees , all branchie and greene, to bee farre brought and planted 
in plots yeclding nothing but drye prauell,, repreſenting a wilde ſhady forreſt, de- 
uided in due ſecmely proportion : And the firlt daye , to put into the ſame a thous 
ſand Eg, athouſand Stagges, athouſand wide Boares , and athoufand Buckes, 
yeelding them ouer to bee hynted ' and. killed by the common people : the next mor- 
row. inthe preſence of all the, aſſembly to cauſe a hundred great Lyons , a hundred Leo- 
pardes, and three hundred huge Beares to: be baited and tug 9 in peccs : and for 
the third day,in bloudy manner and good earneſt to make three hundred couple of Gladi- 
atoxes or fencers , tocombarand murther one anor er; as did the Emperour Probus. It 
wasalſo a goodlye ſhowe, to ſee thoſe wondrous kuge Amphitheaters all enchaſed with 
ritch marble, onthe our fide.curiouſly wrought with carued Natues, and all the innerfide 
glittering with precious and rare embelliſhments, 
Y;851  , » Baltbewsen us £8 ihita porticus Auro- 
J.-, +,  - 1+, Abeltebeſet with gemmes beholde, 
43G | +11; Beholdea yalke bedawb'd with oolde. 
All the fides rounde about that oreat yoyde, repleniſhed and enuironed from the ground 


 vntothe very toppe, with three ar foure icore rankes of ſteps and ſeates, likewiſe all of 


marble coucred with faire, cuſhjans, - | 
A gQ1 — *xeat 531quit, 

LITE  Sipnder eſt et de puluino ſurgat equeſtri, 

prot 1/0 ,\ Cnius res leginen ſuffictt.; \ 

427. :- If ſhamethere be; lethim be gone, hecries, 

ener nine a from megane cuſhion lethim Ws, 

- 1,  ,- 2 , Whoſe ſubſtance to the law doth not ſuffice. 
Where might copucpiently be placed a hundred thouſand wen, andall firat eaſe, Andthe 
plaine-ground-worke oft , where ſportes were to be acted, fult by arteto py hw 
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ſame to open and chap in. ſunder with. gaps and craniſhes, repreſenting hollow ca- 
werns which yomuced out the beaſts appointed for the ſpeRacle : That ended, immediatlie 
to overflowe it all with a maine deepe ſea, fraught with ore of ſea-monſters and other 
{trance fiſhes,all ouer-laide with goodly tall ſhips,ready rigd and appointed to repreſent a 
Sea-fight ; andthirdly, ſuddenly to make it ſmoothe and drye agame, forthe combar of 
Gladuatores : and fourthlie being forthwith cleanſed, to ſirewe it all over with Vermillion 
and Storax, inſtecd of gravell, tor the ereEting of aſolemne banker, for all that infinite 
number of people : the laſt acte of one onely day. 

-” _ — Ro13e5 nos dejcendentss Arcria 
Uidmnmusm partes,yuptag, voragine terre 
Emerſiſſe feras,et nſdem [epe latebris 
Aurca cum creceo creuerunt arbuta libro. 
Nc folum novis filueſtriacernere monſtra 
(011121t,equorevs ego cum certantibus vrſis 
SpetFaw vitulos, et equorum nowine ans, 
Sed aeforme pecus, 
How oft have we beheld wilde beaſts appeare 
From broken gulfes of earth, ypon ſome parte 
Of ſ{anderhar did not finke ? how often therc 
 Andthence did golden boughs oreſaffron'd arte ? 
Nor onely faw we monſters of the wood, 
But I have ſeene Sea-calues whom Beares withſtood, 
And ſuch a kinde of beaſt as might be named 
A horſe, butin moſt foule proportion framed, 
They have ſometimes cauſed an high ieepie mountaine to ariſe inthe midft of the ſayde 
Amphithearers, all over-ſpred with fruitfull and flouriſhing trees of all ſortes , on the 
top whereof guſhed out ſtreames of water, as from out the ſource of a purling ſpring. 
Other times they have produced thercin a great tall Ship floating vp and downe , which 
of it ſelfe opened and ſplit aſunder,and after it had diſgorged from out it's bulke foure or 
fiue hundred wilde beaſts to be baited, it cloſed and yaniſhed away of it ſelfe, without any 
viſible helpe . Sometimes from out the bottome of it, they cauſed ftreakes and purlings 
of {weete water to ſpoute vp, bubling to the higheſt top of the frame, and gentlye wa- 
ting, ſprinkling and refreſhing thar infinite multicude . To keepe and cover themſclues 
from the violence of the wether, they cauſed that huge compaſle to bee all over-ſpred, 
ſometimes with purple ſailes, all curiouſlie wrought with the needle , ſometimes of filke, 
and of ſome other collour, and in the twinkling of an eye, as they pleaſed , they diſplaice 
and {pred,or drewe and pulled them-in againe, 
DOuam uis non modico caleant ſpettacula ſole 
Velayeducuntur cum ventt FHlermogenes, | Mart.l.1%. 
Though fervent Sunne make't hotte to ſce aplaye,. epig.r 5.19 
When linnen-thicues come, failes are kept away. ; 
The ners likewiſe, which they vſed to put before the people,to ſaye them from the harme 
and violence of the baited beafts, were wouen with golde.. 
auro quoque torta refulgent. . 
Rena, = 
Nets with goldeenterlaced, © 
Their ſhowes with glittring praced, + | 
If any thing be excuſable inſuch laviſh excefle,; it is, where the inuention and ſtrange- 
nefſe breedeth admiration , and not the coftlic charge . Euen inthoſe vanities , we may 
Plainely perceive how fertile and happie thoſ& former 8ges were of other manner of 
wittes,then ours are . It hapneth of this kinde'of fertilitie, as of all other produchors 
of nature. Wce may not ſay that nature employed them thewmoli of hir powre, Wee 
goe not , but rather creepe and Riagper here and there; wee goc our pace. I imagine our 
knowledge tobe weake inall ſences'; wee near aicerne fer{ rd pe ſee much Rees 
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Te embraceth litde , and liveth not lon 
amplenefſe of matter or inuention. 
UVixere fortes ante e Ag amemmona 


AAulti, ſed omnes ilachrymabiles 
Vrgentur, ignotiq, longs 


ofte, 


Before great ef; 

Many lw'd valiant, yet are all ſuppreſt,' 

Vnmoan'd,ynknowne,in darke oblivions neſt, 

Et ſupera bellum Trouanum et funera Trot, 
Multi alias alij quoque res cecrnen epoete. 

. Befidethe Troian warre,Troyes funerall night, 

. Of other things did otherPoecs write, 


eAgamemmnonand the reft, 


g: It is ſhore both in extenſion of time, andin 


oy 
o 
bM 


And So/on5narration,concerning what he had learned of the Egiptian Priefts, of their ates 
long-life,and manner how to learne and preſerue firange or forraine hiſtories,in mine oPi- 

| nion is not a teſtimonie to bc refuled in this conſideration. Ss interminatam in umnes parter 
Fate Moat. mapnitudinem regionum videremus,et temporum,in quam ſe i1jciens animus et intendens, ita lat 


Deo.l.1. 


longeque peregrinatur, vt rullan oram vinni videar, in qua poſſit mſiſtere: In hac immenſitate in. 


fimta,vis inumerabilium appareret formarum. If We behclde an vnlmited preatneſſe on all ſider 

both of regions andtimes, Wherevpon the minae caſting it ſeife and mntentine dooth trautllfarre ayd 

neare, ſ0 as it ſees no bounas of What xs laſt , whereon it may _ ; #n this infinite 1mmerſitic there 
0 


would appeare a multituae of innumerable formes. If what 


ever hath come vnto vs by report 


of what is paſt were true, and knowne of any body, it would be lefſe then nothing, in te- 
ſpeR of that which is vnknowne. Andeven of this image of the world, which whileſt we 
live therein, glidcth and paſſeth away, how wretched , how weake and how ſhorte is the 
knowledge of the moſt curious? Not onely of the particulare events, which fortune often 


maketh exemplate and of conſequence - 


t of the ſtate of mightic common-wealths, 


| Large Monarkies and renowmed nations ,there eſcapeth our knowledge a hundred times 
more.then commeth vhto our notice. We keepe acoyle, and wonder at the miraculous 
intention of ou: artillerie ,and reſt amazed atthe rare deuiſe of Printing : when as m- 
knowne to vs, other men, and an otherend of the worlde named Chime, knew andhad 
perfect vic of both, a thouſand yeares before . 7f wee ſawe as much of this waſte wore , as 
wee [te but aleaſt parte of ut, ut is very bkety we you perceive a perpetuall mulrphcitie , and 

N 


ener-rouling viciſſitude of formes . T here is not 


18 fingulare , and nothing rare ,if regarde be 


bad unto nathre, &r to ſay better , if relaticn be had wvnto our knowledge : which is a weake 
foundation of our rulcs, and which dooth commonlye preſent vs a right-falle. Image 
of things , How vainclic doe wee now-adayes conclude the declination and decrepi- 
rude of the worlde , by the fond arguments wee drawe from our owne weakeneſſ, 
drooping and declination : | 
Iamque adeo affetta eft etas affeft iquerellus : 
And now both age and land, 

So ſicke affeed and. ; 
And as yainely did another conclude it's birth and youth, by the vigor, he perceiuedin the 


Lacret, l.2. 
159. 


wits of his time, abounding in novelties and inuentions of divers artes; 
Verkim,vt opmor,babet nouttatem, ſummagecenſs, 
N «tura eft murdi,neque pridem exoraia cepi : 


Our world 


LQ uare etiam quedam nunc artes expoluntur, 


Maulta, 


Bur all chis 


world isnew,as I ſuppoſe 


Worlds nature freſh, nor lately t aroſe : 


| Whereby ſome artes refined are in faſhion, 


. And many things now 'to our navigation 
aadiedbgs Wwne to aligmentation, 
hath of late diſcovered another (and whocan warrant v 


NN uuc etiam aug eſcnnt nn adaitananigys fant 
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laſt of his bretheren , fince both the Demons, the Sybilles and all wee have hetherts 
beene ignorant of this ?;)no leſſe large, fully-peopled , all-thin yeelding and migh- 
tie in ſtrength, then ours: nevertheleſſe ſo newe and infantine , that hee is yet to learne 
his A, B. C. It is not yet full fiftie yeares that he knewe neither letters, nor waight 
nor meaſures , nor apparell , nor corne, nor Vines. But was all naked, fimply.pure % 
Natures lappe , and lived but with ſuch meanes and foode as his mother-nutce afforded 
him . If we conclude aright of ourende, andthe foreſayde Poet of the infancie of his 
age, this late-worlde ſhall but come to lignt , when ours ſhall fall into darkeneſle, 
The whole Vniuers ſhall fall; into a palſey or conuultion of finnowes : one member 
ſhalbe maymed or ſhrunken, another nimble and in good plight. I feare, that by our 
contagion , wee ſhall direAlie have furthered his declination , and haſtned his ruine: 
and that wee ſhall too dearely have ſoulde him our opinions , our new-fangles and 
our artes. It was an vnpoluted , harmeleſſe infant world ; yer have viee not whipped 
and ſubmitted the ſame vnto our diſcipline , or ſchooled him by the aduantage of our 
valour or naturall forces; nor haue wee inſtructed him by our juſtice and integritie; nor 
ſubdued by our magnanimitie . Moſt of their anſwers, and a number of the negoria- 
tions we have had with them , witneſſe that they were nothing ſhorte of ys, nor be- 
houlding to vs for any cxcellencie of natural witte or perſpicuitie , concerning per- 
rivencie , The wonderfull , or as 1 may call ir amazement-breeding magnificence 
of the nevyer-like ſcene Citties of Cuſco and eMHexico, and amongſt infinite ſuch lyke 
things , the admirable Garden of that King , where all the Trees , the-Fruites , the 
Hearbes and Plantes , according to the order and greatneſſe they have in a Garden, 
were moſt artificiallye framed in golde : as alſo in his Cabiner, all the living creatures 
that his Countrie or his Seas produced, were caſt in golde; andthe oiquiihe beautie 
of their workes, in precious Stones, 1n Feathers, in Cotton and in Painting; ſhowe 
thatthey ycalded as lirtle vnto vs in cunning and induſtrie . But concerning vnfayned 
deyotion , awefull obſeruance of lawes , ynſported integritie , bounteous liberalitye, 
due loyaltie and free libertie , it hath greatlye auayled vs, that wee had, not ſo much 
as they : By which aduantage, they haye loſt, caſt-away , ſoulde , vndone and betrayde 
themſelues, | 
Touching hardinefſe and yndanted courage , and as for matchlefle conftancie, vn- 
mooyed aſſurednefle , and vndiſmayed reſolution againſt paine , ſmarting, famine and . 
death it ſelfe ; I will not feare to oppoſe the examples which I may eaſily finde amongſt 
them, to the moſt famous ancient examples, wee may with all our induftrie diſcover 
in all the Annalles and memories of our knowne olde worlde. For, as for thoſe which 
have ſubdued them, let them laye aſide the wyles,the pollicies and tratagems, which they 
hauve employed to cozen , to cunny-catch and to circumyent them ; and the iuft alto- 
niſhment which thoſe nations might iuftlie conceiue , by ſceing ſo vnexpected an arriuall 
of bearded men; diuers in language, in habite, in religion, in behauiour, in forme, in 
countenance ; and from a part of the world ſo diſtant, and where they never heard any ha- 
biration was]: mounted vpon great and ynknowne monſters; againſt thoſe, who had neuer 
ſo much as ſeene any horle,and lefle any beaſt whatſoever apte ro beare,or taught to carry 
eyther man or burthen ; covered with a ſhining and hard skinne, and armed with ſhcing- 
keene weapons and glittering armor : againſt them, who for the wonder of the pliftring 
of a looking-glaſſe or cf aplaine knife, would haue changed or giuen ineftimable ritches 
in Golde, Precious Stones and Pearles ; and who had neyther the skill nor the mat- 
ter wherewitn at any leaſure , they could haue pierced our ſtcele : ro which you ma 
adde the flaſhing-fire and thundring roare of our ſhotte and Harguebuſes; able to que 
and daunt even Ceſar himſelfe, had he beene ſo ſuddainhe ſurpriſed and as little experien- 
ced as they were: and thus to come vnto, and aſſault fillie-naked people , ſaving where the 
inuention of weauing of Cotton cloath was knowne and yſed: for the moſt altogether vn- 
armed,except ſome bowes, {tones , ſtaues and wodden bucklers : enſuſpeRing poore peo- 
_ ple, ſurpriſed vnder coulour of amitye and well-meaning faith , over-taken by the curi- 
oſitie to ſee ſtrange and vnknowne things: I fay, take this diſparitie from the conque- 
rors , and you depriue them of all the occaſions and cauſes of ſo many ynexpeci d 
oi : 
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viaories'. When I conſider that ſterne-yntamed obſtinacie , and vndanted vehemence 
wherewith ſo many thouſandes of men , of women and of children , doe fo infinice 
times preſent themſelues vnto inevitable dangers, for the defence of their Gods and 
libertie : This generous obſtinacie to endure all extremities, all difficulties and; dearth 
more eahilye and willinglye, then baſelye to yeelde ynto their domination , of whome 
they haye! ſo abhominably beene abvſed: ſome of them chooſing rather toftarue with 
hunger and faſting , beeing taken, then to accept foode at their enemies handes, 6 
baſelie viRorious : I perceave , that whoſoever had yndertaken them nian to man 
witheut oddes of armes , of experience or of number, ſhould haye had as dangerous 
a warre,or perhaps more,as any we ſee amongſt vs. 
. - Why did not ſo glorious a conqueſt happen vnder eAlexander , or during thetime gf 
the ancient Greekes and Romanes ? or why betell not fo great achange and altera. 
on of Empires andpeople, vnder ſuch handes as would gentlye have poliſhed, refor- 
med and incivilized , what in them they deemed to bee barbarous and rude; or wouid 
have nouriſhed and foſtered thoſe good ſeedes, which nature had there brought foorhs 
adding not onely to the manuring of their grounds and ornaments of their cities, ſuch arres 
as webad - and that no further then had beene neceſlaric for them, but therewithall loy- 
ning vnto the origina!l vertues of the countrie , thoſe of the ancient Greciansand Roi 
manes? What repatation and what reformation would all that farre-ſpredding worlde 
have found , if the examples, demeanors and pollicies,wherewith we firft preſented them, 
had called and allured thoſe vncorrupred nations, to the admiration and imitation of 
yvertue, and had eſtabliſhed betweene them and ys a brothetly focietic and mutuall cor. 
reſpondencie ? How eahie a matter had it beene , profitablie to reforme, and chriftianlye 
ro inſtruct , mindes yet ſopure and new, ſo willing to bee taught, beeing for the moſt 
parte endowed with ſo docile, foapte and ſo yeelding naturall beginnings? whereas con- | 
traryWiſe, wee have made vſe of their ignorance and inexperience , to drawe them more 
eafilye ynto treaſon, fraude , luxurie , auarice and all manner of inhumanitie and cruel- 
tie, by the example of our life, and patterne of our cuſtomes. Who ever rayſed the ſet- 
uice of marchandize and benefite of trafhke to ſo highe a rate ? So many goodly Cit- 
ties ranſacked and razed ; fo many nations deſtroyed and made deſolate ; o infinite 
millions of harmeleſſe people of all ſexes , ſtates and ages , maſlakred, ravaged and 
put to the {worde ; and the richeſt, the fayreſt and beſt parte of the worlde cophe- 
turuied , ruined and defaced, for the trzfficke of Pearles and Pepper: Oh mecanicall 
victoryes , oh baſe conqueſt . Never did blinde ambition, never d1d greedyerevenge, 
publike wrongs or generall enmities, ſo moodilye entage, and fo paſſonatelye in- 
cenſe men againſt men, vnto ſo horrible hoſtilities; bloodyc dullipation, and milera- 
ble calamities. ij 

Certaine Spaniardes coaſting alongſt the Sea-in ſearche of Mines, fortuned to land 
in a verye fertile, pleaſant and well peopled countrye : vnto the inhabitants where- 
of they declaredtheyr intent , and ſhowed their accuſtomed perſwafions ; ſaying : That 
they were quiet and well-meaning-men, comming from farre-countryes , beeing ſent 
from the King of Cſtile, the greateſt King of the habitable earth , vnto whome the 
Pope, repreſenting God on earth, had given the principallitic of all the [nas That 
ng ws” would become tributaries to him , they ſhould bee molt kindlye vied and cout- 
teoullie entreated : They required of them viQualles for their nouriſhment; and ſome 
wolde for the behoofe of certaine Phyſicall experiments. Morcover , they declared vt- 
tothem, the belieuing in one onely God, and the trueth of our religion , which they 
perſwaded them to embrace , adding thereto ſome minatoric threates . Whoſe anſwer 
was this : That happily they might be quiet and well-meaning , but their countenance ſheiy= 
ed them to bee otherwiſe As concerning their King , ſince hee ſeemed to begge ohee ſhewed 
Fo bee poore and needie: eAnd for the Pope , who had made that diſtrabution , ne expreſſed 
humſelfe a man louing diſſention , in going about to give onto a thirde man, athg Which was 
rot his oWwne , ſo to make it queſtionable and htigious among#t the auncient poſſeſſors of t,£ As 
for vittualles , they ſhould bauc part of their ſtore: e And for golde,they bad but little,and th4t if 


Was 4 thing they made very ſmall accoumpt of, as meerely unprofitable for the ſermice of | —_ 7 jo 
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whereas all their care w4s but hovy to paſſe it happiltye ard pleaſartlye : and therefere , what 
quantitie ſoeuer they ſhould finde, that onelie excepted Which was employed abeut the ſeruice 
of their Gods, they might bouldly take it. As toncking one onely God, the diſcourſe cf him had 
very well pleaſed them: but they Wwunid by no meanes charge cher revgicn,, v3der which they 
bad for ſolong trme lied ſo happily : and that they were not accuſtomed 10 take any counſeil, 
but of thitr frienges and atquaemtance . eAs concerning their meaziacts, 1 Was a ſigne of want 
of tudgement , torhreaten thoſe , Whoſe nature , condition , power ara meanes was to them vn= 
knowre . e-1na therefore they ſhould with all ſpeede haften to aucyde therr demimions, for- 


ſomuch as they were winte to admit or take in good part the kindenefſes and remonſtrances 


of armed people , namely of ſirangers : ctherwiſe they weu!d deele with them , as they had 
done With ſuch others , ſhowing them the heads of certame men ſticking vppen ſtakes abont 
eherr Cirtie , which had lately beens exccnred . Loe here an example of the ſtammering 
of this infancie, : 

Butſoitis , that neyther in this ,nor in infinite other places, where} the Spaniardes 
found not the marchandiſe they ſought for , they neyther made Paye or attempted 
any violence , whatſoeuer other commoditye the place yeelded : witneſſe my Ca« 
nibales-, Of two the moſt mighty and glorious Monarkes of that world, and perad- 


venture of all our Weſterne partes, Kings ouer ſo many Kings : the laſt they depoſed 


_ .._ and overcame: He of Peru, haumg by them beene taken in a battell , and-ſer at ſo ex- 


cefſive a ranſome , that it exceedeth all beliefe, and that truely paide : and by his conuerſa- 
tion having giuen them apparrant ſignes of a free, liverall, vndanted and conſtant cou- 
race, anddeclared to be of apure, noble, and well compoſed vnderſtanding ; a hu- 
mour poſleſſed the conquerors, after they had moſt infolentlye exaQted from him a 
Million, three hundred fiue and twenty thouſand , and fiue hundred waightes of golde; 
beſices the filuer and other precious things , which amounted to no lefſe a ſumme (fo 
that their horſes were all ſhoode of maſſive golde ) todiſcouer ( what diſloyalty or trea= 
chery ſocuer i: might coſt them ) what the remainder of this kings treaſure might bee, 
and without controulement enioy what euer he might haue hidden or concealed from 
them. Which to compaſſe , they forged a falſe accuſation and proofe againſt him; 
That he praCtiſed to raiſe his prouinces, and intended to induce his ſubieRs to ſome 
infurreion , ſo to procure his liberty . Whereuppon, bythe very iudgement of thoſe, 
who had complotted this forgery and treaſon againſt him , he was condemned to, be 
publikely hanged and ſtrangled : hauing firſt made him to redeeme the torment of 
being burned alive , by the baptiſme which at the inſtant of his execution in charitie 
they beftowed vpon him . A horrible and the like never heard-of accident : which 
nevertheleſſe hee vndiſmayedlie endured with an ynmooucd manner, and erulie-roy- 
all grauitic , without ever contradicting himſelfe eyther in countenance or ſpeeche, 
And then, ſomewhat to mittigate and circumuent thoſe fillie vnſuſpeRing people a- 
mazed and aſtoniſhed at to ſtrange a ſpeRacle , they counterfetted a great mourning 
and lamentation for his death, and appointed his funcralles to be ſolemnly and ſump- 
tuoulke celebrated. 

The other King of e/cxico, having a long time manfullic defended his beſieged 
Cittic, andin thar tedious fiedge , ſhewed whar ever pinching-ſufferance and reſolute- 
perſeverance can effect, if ever any couragious Prince or warre-like people ſhewed 
the ſame ; and his diſaſtrous ſucceſſe having delivered him alive into his enemyes 
Fands, vpon conditions to bee vied as beſcemed a King : who during the time of his 
impriſonment , did never make the leaſt ſhowe of any thing vaworthye that glort- 
ous title . After which viftorye , the Spaniards not finding that quantive of golde, 
they had promiled themſelues , when they had ranſacked and ranged all corners, 
they by *meanes of the cruellcft tortures and horribleſi torments they could poſſ1- 
blye deuiſe , beganne to wrelt and drawe ſome more from ſuch priſoners asthey had 


. in keeping , Bur vnable to profit any thing that waye , finding ſtronger hearrs then 


their torments , they in the end fell to ſuch moodie outrages , that cofitrarie to all 
lawe of nations , and againſt their ſolemne vowes and promiſes , they condem- 
ned the King himſelfe and one of the chiefeſt Princes of his Coute, to the Racke, 


one in preſence of another : The Prince, enuwroned round with whotte burning _ 
as | being 
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being oyercome with the exceeding torment, at laſt in moſt pittious ſort turing his dre, 
ry eyes toward his Maiſter,asif he asked mercy of him for that he could endure nolonoer. 
The king fixing rigorouſly and fiercelye his lookes vpon him , ſeeming to vpbraide hin, 
with his remiſneſſe and puſilanimity , with a ſterne and ſetled voyce, vttered the fo 
wordes vnto him; What ? [uppoſeſt thou | am m a colds bath? am 7 at more eaſe the ths as 


Whereat the filly wretch imediately fainted vnder the torture , and yeelded vp the obo 
 Theking halfe roſted , was carryed away : Not ſo much forpitty ( for what ruth could Fs 


uer enter ſo barbarous mindes, who ypon the ſurmiled information of ſome odde Peece 
orvelſell of golde, —w intended to get , would broyle a man before their eyes, and 
not a man onely , but a king, ſo greatin fortune and ſo renounedin deſert? ) bur for.. 
ſomuch as his vnmatched conſtancie did more. and wore make their inhumane cryel; 
aſhamed : They afterward hanged him, becauſe he had couragiouſly attempted þ 
armes to deliuer himſelfe out of ſo long capriuity and miſerable ſubieQion; where il 


| ended his wretched life , worthy an high minded and neuer danted Prince , Atan. 


other time, in one ſame fire , they cauſed to be burned all aliue foure hundred common 
men, and three ſcore principall Lordes of a prouince , whome by the fortune of ware 
they hadtaken priſoners , Theſe narrations we haue out of their owne bookes : for the 
doe not onely auouche, but yauntingly publiſh them , «ay ir be , they doe it for a reſts 
mony of their wſtice or zcale toward thewr religron ? verily they are wayes ouer-different, 
and enemies to ſo ſacredanende . Had they propoſed vnto themſelucs to enlarge and 
propagate our religion, they would have conſidered , thatitis not amplifide by poſſeſſion 
of landes, but of men: and would have beene ſatisfied with fuch flaughters, as the ne- 
cefſitie of warre bringeth , without indifferently adding therevnto ſo bloodie a butche- 
rie, as vpon ſavage beaſtes; and fo yniverſall as ftre or ſworde could cyer attaine vnto; 
having purpoſclie preſerved no more then ſo. many miſerable bond-ſlaves, as they dee- 
med might ſuffice for the digging , working and ſeruice of their mines: So that divers 
of their chieftaines have beene executed todeath, even in the places they had conque- 
red , by the appointment of the Kings of Ca#tde, juſtly offended at the teld-ſeene hor- 
ror of their barbarous demeanours , and well-nighe all diſeſteemed , contemned and 
hated . God hath meritoriouſlie permitted , that many of their great pillages, andill 
gotten goods, have eyther beene ſwallowed vp by the reyenging Seas in tranſporting 
them, or conſumed by the inteſtine warres and ciuill broyles , wherewith themlclues 
have deyoured one another; and the greateſt part of them have beene ouer-whelmed 
and buryed in the bowels of the earth, in the very places they found them, without any 
fruite of their victorie . Touching the objeRtion which ſome make, that the receipte, 
namely in the handes of ſo thriftie , warie and wiſe a Prince, doth fo little anſwer the 
fore-conceaved hope,which was given vnto his predeceſſors, and the ſayde former aboun- 
dance of ritches, they mette withall at the firſt diſcoycrie of this new-found worlde, 
(for although they bring home great quantitye of golde and filuer, wee percewe the 
ſame tobe nothing , in reſpe& of what might bee expected thence ) it may be anſwe- 


; O 
red, that the yſc of monie was there altogether ynxnowne ; and conſequentlie , that 


 alltheir golde was gathered together , ſeruing to no other purpoſe, then for ſhowe, 


ſtate andornament, as a mooveable reſerued from father to ſonne by many puiſſant 
Kings , who exhauſted all their mines; to colle& ſo huge a heape of veſſels and ſta- 
tues for the ornament of their Temples, and embelliſhing of their Pallaces: whereas 
all our golde is employed in commerce and trafficke betweene man and man. We mince 
and alter it into athouſand formes: we ſpend, wee ſcatter and diſperce the ſame to ſe- 
verall yſcs . Suppoſe our Kings ſhould thus gather and heape vp all the golde, they 
might for many ages hoarde vp together , and keepe it cloſe and yntouch't. Thole 
of the kingdome of «Hexico were ſomewhat more encivilized , and better artiies, 
then other nations of that worlde . And as wee doe , ſo judged they , that this Vnives 
was neare his end: and tooke the deſolation wee brought amongſt themas an infalli- 
ble figne of it. They belecued the tate of the worlde, to be devided into five 28% 
and1n tbe life of fiue ſucceeding Sunnes , whereof foure had already ended their courſe 
or time ; andthe ſame which nowe ſhined vppon them , was the fi and laſt, Thefirſt 


penſhed together with all other creatures, by an yniyerſall inundation of won bo 
x * ; 
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ſecond by the fall of the heavens vpon vs, which ſtifled and overwhelmed every living 
thing : in which age they affirme the Giants to haue beene, and ſhowed the Spaniards 


certaine bones of themaccotding to whoſe proportion the ſtature of men came to be of 


the height oftwentie handfuls . The third, was conſumed by a violent fire, which burned 
and deſhoyed all. The fourth by a whirling emmotion of the ayre and windes,which with 
the violent furie of it ſelfe, remooued and ouerthrew diuers high mountaines: ſaying that 
men dyednot of it, but were tranſformed into Munkeis. ( Oh what tmpreſſions doth not the 
weakenefſe of mans beliefe admit ? ) Aﬀeer the conſumation of this fourth Sunne , the world 
continued fiue and twentie yeares in perpetuall darkenefle : In the fifteenth of which one 
man and one woman werecreated, who renewed the race of man-kinde. Ten yeares after, 
vpon a cetraine day,the Sunne appearedas newly created: from which day beginneth ever 
fince the calculation of their yeares . On the third day of whoſe creation, dyed their an- 
cient Gods, their new ones have day by day beene borne fince . In what manner this laſt 
Sunne ſhall periſh,my author could not learne of them. But their number of this fourth 
change , doth iumpe and meete with that great coniunion of the Starres , which eight 
hundred and odde yeares fnce, according tothe Aſtrologians ſuppoſition, produced diuers 
great alterations and ſtrange novelties in the world , Concerning the proud pompe and 
g'orious magnificence,by occaſion of which I am fallen into this diſcourſe,nor Greece,nor 


Roegnor e/Egipt, can (be it in profit, or difficultie or nobilitie ) equall or compare ſundric 


and diuers of their workes. The cawcie or high-way which is yet to be ſeene in Peru, er= 
reed by the Kings of that countrie, ſtretching from the cittie of Quzro, vnto that of Cuſco 
(containing three hundred leagucs inlength ) firaight,even and fine,and twentie paces in 
breadth, curiouſſie payed , rayſed on both fides with goodly , high maſontie-walles, all 
alongſt which,on the inner fide there are two continuall running ſireames, pleaſantly beſee 
with beautious trees, which they call «Holy. In framing of which, where they mette any 
mountaines or rockes, they haue cut, raiſed and leuelled them,and filled all hollow places 
with lime and ſtone. At the ende of every dayes journey, as ſtations , there are built ſtare- 
ly great pallaces,plentiouſly ſtored with all manner of good viQuals apparrell and armes, 
88 well for daylie way-fairing men , as for ſuch armies that might happen to paſle that 
iy + In the eſtimation of which worke I haue eſpecially noi”, aſe the difficulty, which 
inthat p/ace is particu'arly to be remembred. For they built with no ftones that were lefſe 
then ten foote ſquare : They had no other meanes to carty or tranſport them , then 
meere ſtrength ofarmesto draw and dragge the carriage they needed: they had not ib 
much as the arte to make ſcaffolds; nor knew other deuiſe, then to 1aiſe ſo much earth or 
rubiſh, againſt their building , according as the worke nſcth, and afterwarde to take it a= 
way againe, But returne we to our coaches. In ſteade of them , and of all other carrying 
beaſtes they cauſed themſelues to be carryed by men, and ypon their ſhoulders . This laft 
King of Perx, the ſame day he was taken, was tos carried ypon rafters or bearhes of mal- 
five Golde,fitting ina faire chaire of ſtate, likewiſe all of golde , in the middle of his bat- 
taile, Looke how many of his porters as were ſlaine, to make hit fall ( for all their ende- 
uour was totake himaliue ) ſo many others, in order andas it were auye, tooke and vn- 
der-went preſently the place of the dead:ſo thathe could never be brought down or made 
to fal,what ſlaughter ſo ever was made of thoſe kinde of people,ymil ſuch time as a horle- 
man furiouſly ranne to take him by ſome parte ofhis body ,& lo pulled him to the ground. 
; | 


"I 


—— 


The ſeauenth Chapter. 


Of rhe incommoditie of preatmneſſe, 


Ince we cannot attaineynto it, let ys revenge our ſclues with mailing apaitifitit: yet is 

it tot abſolute railing , to finde fauſte with any thing : T heve re dffebts fennd in all 
things, how fare ſoencr m ſhowe and deſwable they be . It hath FReuy revident aduan- 
tape,that when euet it pleaſeth it will decline , and Fe well nigh the choiſe of ove x28 
: a4 
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* contemned, or of their owne motion reieted the ſame . Hir eſſence is n 
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other condition . For,a man doth not fall from all heights; divers there are, whence am 
may deſcend withour falling, Verilie,me ſeemeth, that weralue it at too high a rate . oo 
prize over-deare the reſolution of thoſe , whome we have eyther ſeene or heard be : 
Ot ſo evi : 
commodious, but a man may refuſe it without wonder. Indeede finde the wi, _— 
hard in ſuffring of euils; but in the contentment of a meane meaſure of fortune, and ſhun. 
ning of grearneſſe, therein I ſee no great difficultie . In my conceite,it is a vertue,whete. 
ynto my ſelfe, who am but a ſimple ninnie, might eafiſie attaine, and without Ireat con. 
tention. What ſhall they doe ,wyo wouldallo bring into conſideration, the glory, which 
accompanieth this rcfuſall , wherein may-fall more ambition, then evenin the deſire and 
abſolute enioying of preatneſle ? Forſomuch as ambition is nexer better direfled according ty 
It ſelfe, then by a ſtraying and vnfrequented pathe, 1 ſharpen my courage toward paciench and 
weaken the ſame againſt deſire. I have as much to wiſh for as another, andleave my wiſhes 
as much libertie and indiſcretion : but yet, it never came into my minde, to wiſheforEm. 


_ pire,for royaltie or eminencic of high and commandino fortunes, 1 ayme not that way: ] 


oO 


| loue my ſelfe too well . When T thinke to growe , itis but meanely; with a forced and 


coward aduancement; fit for me : yea in refolution,in wiſedome, in health, in beautie and 
alſo inritches, But this credite,thi, aſpiring repuration, this ouerſwaying auRhoritie, ſup 
reſſeth my imaginati6. And cleane oppoſite to ſome other, ] ſhould peraduenturelouem 
Els better,to be the ſecond or third man in Perzger,tnen the firſt in Paris: Atleaft without 
faining,] hadrather be the chird man in Pares,then the firſt in charge. wil neither contend 
with an vſhcr of a doore,as a fillie vnknowne man; nor «with gaping and adoration make 
alane through the thong as [ paſle, | amenured toa meane calling; medioctitie beſt fit- 
teth rpe,as well by my fortune,as by mine owne humor, And have ſhewed by the condutt 
of my life and courſe of my enterprites, that 1 haue rather ſought to auoide , then other- 
wile toembrace beyond the degree of foitune that at my birth it pleaſed Godto call 


me vnto. Each naturallcunſtitution, is equilly mit and eaſie My minde is ſo dull and ſlowe, 


that | meaſure not good .fortune according; to her height , bur rather according to her 


facility. Andifmy hart be not m—_ enough, it isratably free and open, and who biddeth 
-me, bouldly to publiſh my weakeneſſe,, Shou!d any will me, on the one part, to confene 


and conſider the life of L, T horivs Baltus, a worthy gallant man, wiſe, faite, goodly,heal- 


thie, of good vnderſtanding , and ritchly-plentious in all manner of commodiries and 


pleaſures, leading a quiet ealefull life,alrogether his owne,with a minde armed, and well 
prepared againlt death , ſuperſticion), oriefes , Cares and other encombrances of humane 
neceſſity ; dying in his olde age, in an honourable battell , with his weapons in his hand, 
for the defence of his countty ; and on the other fide the life of £27. Regulus, lo heigh 
and great, as all men know, together with his admirable and glorious ende: the one vN- 
mentioned and without dignity, the other exemplare and wonderfully renouned: truely 
I would ſay what {*cero faith of it, had I the gwft of well-ſpeaking as he had, Butif I 
were to ſute them ynto mine, I would alſo ſay, that the former is aſmuch agreeing to my 
quality, and tothe defire I endeuour to conforme my quality vnto, as the ſeconds farce 
beyond it, Thatto this I cannot atraine but by veneration; and to the other I would wil- 


lingly attaine by cuſtome . But returne we to our temporall greatneſle, whence we hauc 


digreſſed. Iam diftaſted of all maiſtry, both aRtiue and paſſiue. Orares one of the ſeauen 
that by right might chalenge the crowne , or pretend the kingdome of Perſia, reſolued 


\ 


ypon ſuch arefolution as I ſhould eaſily haue done the like : which was, that he vtterly re- 
nounced all manner of claime he might in any ſort pretend ynto that crowne, to his fel- | 
low competitors, were it either by eleQion or chance : alwayes prouided that both him- 

ſelfe andall his, might liue in that Empire, free from all ſubieions, and exempted from 
all manner of commaundemenr, except that of the auncienr lawes : and might bothcha- 
lengeall hberty, and enioy all immunities, that ſhould not preiudice them: being a5 111- 
pactent to comnuaund as to be commaunded , T he ſharpeſt and moſt difficile projet of ihe 
world, is (in mine opinnion) worthily to aft and play the king, I excuſe more of their faulces, 


then common!y other men doe : and that in conſideration of the downe-bearing waight 


.oftheirimmenle charge, which much aſtoniſheth me. 7t is a very hard tashe, 10 heqea ee 
meaſure, m [0 oumegſurable «power . Yetis it, that euen with thoſe, thatare ofalcſlc _ 
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ent nature, it is a ſingularincitation to vertue, to be ſeated in ſuch a place where you 
doe no manner of good , that is not regiſtred and recorded : And 2 the leaf cr 


dooing , extendeth to ſo many perſons : And where your ſufficiencie ( as thatof Prea« = 


parciall iudge, eafilie to be be= 


chers) is eta Sermomaring the people ; a weake and 
pleaſed . T here are but fewve things, of Which wee may gme 4 ſincere 


ouiled,and cafie to 


_ magement * for there be very fewe, wherein in ſome ſorte or other , we are not particular. 


lie intereſſed. Superioritie and infetioritie, maiſtrie and ſubieRion, are jo ntly tyde ynto 
a naturall kinde of enuie and conteſtation; they muſt perpetually dns yy oneano- 
ther. I belecue neither the one nor the other , conceming hir companions rights: let ys 
ſuffer reaſon to ſpeake of it, whichis inflexible and impafſible, when or how wee ſhall 
make anend. I was notlong fince reading of two'Scortiſh bookes, firwino vppon this 
ſubiet. The populare makes the King n,, Þ of worle condition then a Canter: and hee 
that extolleth Monarchie, Placeth him both in powre and ſoueraigntie, many ſteps aboue 
the Gods. Nowthe incommodrie of greatneſſe , which here I have vndertaken to note 
and ſpeake of, (ypon ſome occaſion lately befalne me ) is this. There is peraduenture no- 
thino more pleafing to the commerce of men, then the Eſſayes, which wee through 1ea- 
louſic of honour or valoure, make one againſt another, be it in the exerciſe of the body 
or of the nninde : wherein ſoueragne greatneſſe,hath no true or efſentiall part. Verihe,it 
hath often ſeemed vnto me, that through over much reſpeR, Princes are therein vſed 
diſdainefully and treated iniuriouſhe : For, the thing whereat ( in my youth) I was infinit= 
lie offended , was, that thoſe which were trained and ſchooled with me , ſhould forbeare 
to doc it in goodearneſt, becauſe they found me vnworthy to be withſtood or to refit 
their endeuours, Itis that we dayly ſee to happen vnto them ; every man finding himſelfe 
ynworthy to force himſelfe againſt them. 1f one perceiue them never o little afteRed 
to haue the victorie , there is none but will ſtrive to yeelde it them , and that will not ra- 
ther wrong his glory, then offend theirs: No man imployeth more diligence then needes 
he muſt to ſerue their honour, What ſhare haue Princes in the throng, where all are for 
them? Me thinkes I ſee thoſe Paladines of former apes, preſenting themſclues in iouſtes, 
tiltings and combates, with bodies and armes enchanted . Breſſo: running againlt elex- 
@rnder , counterfetted his courſe : eAlexander chid him for it : but he ſhould haue cauſed 
him to be whipr. For this conſideration, was Carneades wont to ſay, that Premces children 
learr't nothing aright but tomannage and riae borſes; forſomuch as m all other excerciſes , enery 
man yeeldeth, and gmeth them the wittory : but a borſe who ts neither a flatterer nor a Conrreer, 
wull as ſoone throw the childe of a king as the ſorne of a baſe porter , Homer hath beene for- 
ced toconſent that Venus (ſo ſweete a ſaint and delicate a Goddeſle) ſhould be hurt at 
the ſiege of Troy,thereby to aſcribe courage and hardyneſſe vnto her qualities neuer ſeene 
in thole that are exempted from danger, The Gods theimſelues are fained to be angry, to 
feare, to be jealous, to greeue, toſhow paſſion, and be ſubic&to morrall ſence, there- 
by to honour them with the vertues which Poets deuiſe and Philoſophers inuent _—_ 
vs : Naie, they are ſuppoſed to runne away, and to haue afeeling of ail our imperieCi 
ons. Who dorh not parttcipate both hazard and difficulties , camot mſtly pretend wierreſs m be 
honour, or calerge ſhare inthe pleaſure , that followeth dangerous athions or h4zardous attempts. 
It is pittie a man ſhould be ſo powerfull , that all things, muſt yeelde and giue place vnto 
him, Such asarein ſo high eminencie of greatneſle, their fortune reieRs lociery and cont 
uerſation too farre from them; ſhe placeth them in ouer remote and yncouth places, This 
eaſefwll life and plauſible facilitie to wy all vnder, and ſubteA mens mindes, is an ene- 
mie to all manner of pleaſure. It isa kinde of ſliding , and not a going : It is to ſleepe, 
and not to live . Conceaue man accompanied with omniporencie, you ouerwhelme him: 
he muſt in begging manner craue ſome empeachment and reſiſtance of you, His being 
and his good, is in want and indigence, Their good qualities are deadand loſt: for, they 
true praiſe , becing beaten with lo continuall and yniforme an approbation . Have they 
to doe with the fumpleſt of their ſubieRts ? they have no meane to take advantage of him, 
if he but ſay; It is becauſe be is my King, he ſuppolerh to have luffiaemly clſed,avd 
you muſt vnderſtand, that in ſo ſaying, he hath lent a helping hand to him- 


ſelfe. This qualitic ſuppreſſeth and ans oh other true and efſentiall qualities ; wy 
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they hauc little knowledge of 
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prize over-deare the reſolution of thoſe , whome we have eyther ſecne or 
- contemned, or of their owne motion reieRed the ſame . Hir eſſence isn 
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other condition . For,a man doth nor fall from all heights; diuers there ar . 
way deſcend withour falling, Verilie,me ſeemeth, that we value it at too hi 


Whence 4 man 
oharate; and 
hear d z tO have 
ot fo evidentlie 


commodious, but a man may refuſe it without wonder. Indeedel finde the labour ye e 


hard in ſuffring of euils; but in the contentment of a meane meaſure of fortune, and ſhun. -- 
ning of grearneſſe, thercinT ſee no great difficultie . In my conceite,it is a vertue,where. 
ynto my ſelfe,who am but a ſimple ninnie, m1 oht eaſiſie attaine, and without oreat con. 
tention, What ſhall they doe ,who would allo bring into conſideration, the olory which 
accompanieth this refuſall , wherein may-fall more ambition, then evenintke deſire and 
abſolute enioying of oreatneſle ? Forſomnch as ambition is never bitter direfted accoraing $9 
It ſelfe, then by a ſtraying and vnfrequented pathe. I ſharpen my courage roward pacienceand 
weaken the ſame againſt deſire. I have as much to wiſhfor as another, andleave my wiſhes 
2s much libertie and indiſcretion : but yer, it never came into my minde, to wiſheforEm. 
pirefor royaltie or eminencic of high and commanding fortunes. I ayme not that way: ] 
loue my ſelfe roo well . When thinke to growe , itis butmeanely; with a forced an 
coward aduancement; fit for me : yea inrefolucion,in wiſedome, in health, in beautie and 
alſo inritches, But this credite,thi, aſpiring repuration, this ouerſwaying auRhoritie, ſup. 
efſeth my imaginatis. And cleane oppoſite to ſome other, ] ſhould peraduentureloue my 
9 better,to be the ſecond or third man in Perget,rhen the firſt in Paris: Atleaſt without 
faining,] had rather be the third man in Parzis,then the fult in charoe.I wil neither contend 
with an vſher of a doore,as a fillie vnknowne man; nor with gaping and adoration make 
a lane through the throng as [ paſſe. I amenuredtoa meane calling; medioctitie belt fit- 
teth rpe,as well by my fortune,as by mine owne humor, And have ſhewed by the condu& 
of my life and courle of my enterpriles, that 1 haue rather ſought to auoide , then other- 
wiſe toembrace beyond the degree of foitune that at my birth it pleaſed Godto call 


- .meynto. Each naturallcunſtitution, is equilly wt andeaſie My minde is fo dull and ſlowe, 


that | meaſure not good fortune according, to her height , but rather according to her 
facility. Andifmy hart be not great enough, it is ratably free and open, and who biddeth 
me, bouldly to publiſh my A. Shou!d any will me, on the one part, to confene 
and conſider the life of L, T horivs Baltus, a worthy gallant man, wiſe, faire, goodly,heal- 

thie, of good vnderſtanding , and ritchly-plentious inall manner of commodities and | 
pleaſures, leading a quiet eaſefull life,alrogether his owne,with a minde armed, and well 
prepared againlt death , ſuperſticion, grie fes , Cares and other encombrancesof humane 
neceſſity ; dying 1n his olde age, in an honourable batcell , with his weapons in his hand, 
for the defence of his countty ; and on the other fide the life of e717. Regulus, ſo heigh 
and great, as all men know, together with his admirable and glorious ende: the one vn- 
mentioned and without dignity, the other exemplare and wonderfully renouned : truely 
1 would ſay what {*cero faith of it, had I the gmnft of well-ſpeaking as he had. Butif 1 
were toſute them ynto mine, I would alſo | ay, that the former is aſmuch agreeing to my 
quality, andtothe defireTendeuour to conforme my quality vnto, as the ſecond is farce 
beyond it, That to this I cannot attaine but by veneration; and to the other I would wi 


lingly attaine by cuſtome . But returne we to our te mporall greatneſle, whence we haue 


digreſſed, Iam diſtafted of all maiftry, both aRiue and paſſiue. Otares one of the ſeauen 
that * right might chalenge the crowne , or pretend the kingdome of Perſia, reſolued 
ypon ſuch a reſolution as I ſhould cafily haue done the like : which was, that he vtterly re- 
nounced all manner of claime he mi oht in any ſort pretend ynto that crowne, to his fel- 
low competitores, were it either by eleQion or chance : alwayes prouided that both him- 
{elfe and all his, might liue in that Empire, free from all ſubieRions, and exempted from 
all manner of commaundement, except that of the auncienr lawes : and might bothcha- 
lengeall hberty, and enioy all immunities, that ſhould not preiudice them: being 3 1m- 
pacient to commaund, as to be commaunded , T he ſharpeſt and moſt difficile profeſſor of ihe 
world, is (in mine opinnion) Wworthily to aft and play the king. I excule more © cheir faultes, 

n common!y other men doe : and that in confideration of the downe-bearing waight 


- 


.oftheirimmenle charge, which much aſtoniſheth me. 7 5s @ very hard rashe, to keepe® dis 


meaſure, Fc ſo onmeaſurable 4 power . Yet is it , that cuca with thoſe, that arc of a lee _ 


' guiled,andeafie to 


_ a naturall kinde of enuie and conteftation; they mult perpetually enter. 
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Jent nature, it is a ſingularincitation tovertue, to be ſcatedin ſuch av! e,v 
doe no manner of good , that is not re giſtred and recorded: And robo _ 
dooing , extendeth to ſo many perſons : And where your ſufficiencie ( as that of Prea« 
chers) is rhe” wo! Srprecmnggg the people ; a weake and parciall iudge, eafilie to be be- 
uled, en « There are but fewe things , of Which wee may gine a ſincere 
magement : for there be very fewe, wherein in ſome ſorte or other, we are not particular. 
lie intereſſed. Superioritie and infetioritie, maiſtrie and ſubieRion, are jo ntly tyde vnto 
| le oneano- 
ther. I belecue neither the one northe other , conceming hir companions rights: let vs 
ſuffer reaſon to ſpeake of it, which is inflexible and impaſhble, when or how wee fſhall 
make anend. I was notlong fince reading of two Scottiſh bookes, irwino vppon this 
ſubiet. The populare makes the King wobe I 
that extolleth Monarchie, placeth himboth in powre and ſoueraigntie, many ſteps aboue 
the Gods . Now the incommodriie of oreatneſle , which here I have vndertaken to note 
and ſpeake of, (vpon ſome occaſion lately befalne me ) is this. There is peraduenture no= 
thing more pleaſing to the commerce of men, then the Eſſayes, which wee through 1ca- 
loufie of honouror valoure, make one againſt another, be it in the exerciſe of the body 


or of the nninde : wherein ſoucraigne greatneſſe,hath no true or effentiall part. Verile,it | 


hath often ſeemed vnto me, that through over much reſpeQ, Princes are therein yſed 
diſdainefully and treated iniuriouſhe : For, the thing whereat( in my youth) I was infinit= 
lie offended , was, that thoſe which were trained and ſchooled with me , ſhould forbeare 
to doc it in goodearneſt, becauſe they found me vnworthy to be withſtood or to reſiſt 


theirendeuours, Tris that we dayly ſee to happen vnto them; every man finding himſelfe 


yaworthy to force himſelfe againſt them. 1f one perceiue them never o little affeted 
to haue the victorie , there is none but will ftriue to yeelde it them , and that will notra- 
ther wrong his elory, then offend theirs: No man imployeth more diligence then needes 
he muſt to ſerue their honour, What ſhare haue Princes in the throng, where all are for 
them? Methinkes Iſce thoſe Paladenes of former apes, preſenting themſelues in iouſtes, 
eiltings and combates, with bodies and armes enchanted . Brsſſe: running againſt eMlex- 
@nder , counterfetted his courſe: eAlexander chid him forit : but he ſhould haue cauſed 
him to be-whipr. For this conſideration, was Carneades wont to ſay, that Princes children 
learrt nothing aright but tomannage and ride borſes; forſomuch as m all other excercyſes , enery 
man yeeldeth, and gmeth them the wittory : but a borſe who 15 neither a flatterer nor a Conriier, 
will as ſoone throw the childe of a king as tbe ſore of a baſe porter , Homer hath beene for- 
ced toconſent that Venus (lo ſweete a ſaint and delicate a Goddeſle ) ſhould be hurt at 
the ſiege of Toy,thereby to aſcribe courage and hardyneſſe vnto her qualities never ſecne 
in thoie that are exempted from danger, The Gods theimnſelues are fained to be angry, to 
feare, to be jealous, to greeue, toſhow paſſion, and be lubic&to morrall ſence, there- 
by to honour them with the yertues which Poets deuiſe and Philoſophers inuent m_y_ 
vs : Naie, they are ſuppoſed to runne away, and to have afeeling of al our unperieQi 

ons. Who doth not parttcipate both bazard and difficulties , camot wmſtly pretend wterreſt m be 
honour, or calenge ſhareinthe pleaſure , that fallowerh dangerous afhions or h42araens attewptse 
It is pittie a man ſhould be ſo powerfull , that all things, muſt yeelde and giue place vnto 
him. Such as are in ſo igh eminencie of greatneſſe, their fortune reiets fociery and con- 
uerſation too fare from them; ſhe placeth them in ouer remote and vncouth places, This 
eaſefwll life and plauſible facilitie to ny all vnder, and ſubieRt mens mindes, is an ene- 
mie to all manner of pleaſure. It isa kinde of ſliding , and nor a going : It is to ſleepe, 


and not to live . Conceaue man accompanied with omniporencie, you ouerwhelme him: . 


he muſt in begging manner craue ſome empeachment and reſiſtance of you, His being 
and his good, is in want and indigence. Their good qualities are deadand loſt: for, th 


are not heard but by compariſon , andthey are excluded: they haue little knowledge of 


true praiſe , becing beaten with lo continuall and yniforme an approbation . Have they 

to doe with the ſimpleſt of their ſubieRs ? they have no meane to take aduantage of him, 

if he but ſay; Itis becauſe be is my King, he ſuppoſeth to have ſufficiently expreſſed, avd 

you muſt ynderſtand, that in fo ſaying, he hath lent a helping hand to rowe him- 

ſelfe . This qualitic ſuppreſſeth and TN other true 
aa 3 


of worle condition then a Carter : and hee. 


znd effentiall qualities ; chey 
are 
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are euen drowned in the Royaltie ; which gives them noleaue,to make the offices of the; 
charge topreuaile,except in ſuch ations asdirely concerne and ſtead the fame. To þe, 


King js amnarter of that conſe uence.that onely by it be 15 /o. Thar firange-olimmerino and eve. 
darlin light,which odd about enviraneth, overcaſteth and hideth him from vs _ 
weake fight is thereby bleared and difſipated,as being filled and obſcured by that greater 
further-ſpre 


dding brightnes, The Romane Senate allotted the honor & priſe ofel Oquence 


- entoTiberins ; he refuſed ir, ſuppoſing that if it had beene true, he could not reven o<him- 


ſelfe of ſo limited andpartiall iudg 
we auQthorize their deffeRs and ſooth-yp their vices : not onely by approbation , but fo 
by imitation. All Alexanders followers bare their heads (ideling as he did. And ſuch as flat. 
tered Dionſins,in his owne preſence did run and iultle one another ,andeither ſtumbled x, 
or over-threw what cuer ftood before their feete,to inferre; that they were as ſhort-ſighted 
or ſpur-blinde,as he was. Naturall imperfections haue ſometimes ſerued for commendati. 
on and fauour.Nay I haue ſeene deafneſſe affeted. And becauſe the maiſter hated his wife, 
Plutarch hath ſeene courtiers to ſuc a diuorce of theirs, whom they loued very well. And 
which is more, paillardiſe and all manner of difſolution hath thereby beeneheldin credit; as 
alſo diſloyaltie,blaſphemie,crueltie,herefie,fuperſtition,irrcligion, wantonneſſe and worle, 
if worſe may be.Yea by an example more dangerous,then that of Afthridates his flatterers, 


ement.As we yeeld Princesall aduantages of honor, fo 


who forſomuch as ther maiſter pretended to haue kill in phifick, and aſpired to the honour 


Hor.Serel.1 


Sci. 4.10g 


_ 


of a good Phifition, came to him to haue their members incized and caumerized. For, theſe 
others ſuffer to haue their ſoules cauterized; a much more precious and nobler part thenthe 
body.But to end where I began : Arian the Empcror,debating with Fauormus the Philo- 
ſopher about tne interpretation of ſome word; Faorius did ſoone yeeld the viftory yto 


him his friends finding-fault with him for it; you bur jeſt,my maiſters(quoth he) wouldyou 


not hane bum to be much Wiſer then 1,Vho bath the abſolute command oner thwtte legions? Augu= 
ſtus writ ſome yerſes againſt Aſimms Pollo, which Potho heating , hefaid , I will hould my 
peace; foryt 55 no wſedome ro contend m Writing With him , who may proſcribe , And they had 


reaſon ; For,Diomiſms,becauſe he could not equall Philoxenns in Poeſie , nor match Plavin 
diſcourle,condemned the one to the ſtone-quaries , and ſcntthe other to be ſould as aſlaye 
in the Ile of eAegma. 


—. 


The eight Chapter. 


Of the Arte of conferring, 


I: isacuſtome of our lawe, to condemne ſome, for the warning of others, To condemne 
them becauſe they haue miſdone,were folly,as faith Plaro.For what is once done,can ne- 
uer be vndone : bur they are condemned to the end they ſhould not offend againe, or that 
others may avoide the example of their offence, He who is hanged 1s not corretted,but others 
by him, Even ſodoel . My errors are ſometimes naturall, incorrigible and remedileſle, 
But whereas honeſt men profit the Common-wealth in caufin o themſeluesto be imitated, 
I ſhall happily beneficthe ſame,in making my ſelfe ro be evitated, 

N onne vides Albi vt male viuat filins qutque 

Barrus mops* magnum documentum ne patriam rem 

Peraere quis veht. | 

Doe you notſee,how that mans ſonne lives badly, 

That man's a begger by his ſpending madly ? 

Alefſon DE _ none take joy: His patrimonie todeſtroy, 

By publiſhing and accuſing my imperfeQions,ſome man may peraduenture learne tO feare 
m, The partes I moſt eſteeme in my ſelfe, reape more honour by accuſing , the" 
commending my ſelfe.And that's the cauſe I more often fall intothem againe,&reft vpn. 
them.But When all the cardes be told,a man neuer ſpeakes of himſelfe,voithont ! off." A mays OWne 
Condemmations ate ever increaſed;praiſes ener decreaſed. There may be ſome of my Cr SHS 
who am beter nftruQed by contrarietie then by ſimilitude; and more by hf par 
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following, (ato lentorhad a ſpecial regard to this kind of diſciplinezwhthe ſaid. Wiſeren 
hene more te learne of fooles then fooles of Wiſemen, And that pore player S a amet 
Pauſemasreporterh, to haue beene acciiſtomed to compell his ſchollers ſornerimes to 

hearea bad Player, whodwelt right ouer-againſt himpwhere they might leamneto/ Hen yy 
diſcordes and falſe meaſures. The horrorof ctueltydrawes:me nearis vnto clemencie, ther 
any parterne of clemencie can poſſiblie win me. A ciinning ridet or skilfull-borſe-mar:deth 
not fo properly teach me,to fit well qn;horſe-back;asdorh one of our Lawyers,ora Vene- 


tian by ſeeing him ride And anill mannerof ſpeachdoth better refarme ininc ,theoan 


well-poliſhed forme of ſpeaking, Thie ſortiſh conmeninte of another,doth daily aduerti 


_ andforewarne me. Thatwhichpricketh,coucheth androuzeth better; then that which de- 


lighterh. Theſe times ate-fitcorefoniievs,backward ;more by diſſenting, then by conſen- 
ring3: more by difterencethen by accord; Being butlirtle-inſtcucted by goodexamples, 7] 
make vie of bad : thelefſon of whichis ordinary. Thaue endenoured, nay d bavclaboutred 
toyeeldimy lelfe aspleaſmg and affable;as I fawe others peeniſh and froward : as conſtant, 
as | ſaw others variable;zas gentle & milde;as ] perceiued others intraQable & wilde: and as 


_ goodand honeſt,as diſcerned others wicked and dihoneft. But propoſed certaine inidin- 


cible meaſures vnto my ſelfe. The molt fruitful and natirall exerciſe of our ſpicit, is; ju my 
ſelfe-pleaſing conceit,conference . The vie whereof, I finde ro be moredelightſome,then 
any other aCtion of ourlife And that's the reaſon,why,ifI were now forced to chooſe; (be- 
ing inthe minde Inow am in) I would rather yeeld rolooſe my ſight,then forgoe my hea- 
ring or my ſpeach.The Athenians and alſo the Romans,did eucr holde this exerciſe in high 
honor and repuration,namely in their Academies, And at this day,the Italians do yerkeepe 
a kinde of forme & trace ofi1t,to their'getat profit, as may apparantly be diſcerned bycom- 
paring their wits ynto outs. The ſtudie and plodding on bookes, is a languiſhing & weake 
kinde of motion, and which heateth of earneſteth nothing; whereas conference doth both 


 learneg teach andexercile at once. If T conferre with a ftubborne wit, and encounter a turd 


wreſtler,he toucheth me to the quick, hits me on the flanks, and pricks me both on thel 

and right fide: his imaginations vanquiſh 8 confound mine, lelouſic,glory and contention, 
drive,caſt and raiſe me aboue my Elfe. Ahd an yniſon or conſent;js a qualitie altogether te» 
dious and weariſome in conference But as our minde is fortifide by the communicationof 
regular and vigorous ſpirits; it catinot well be cxprefſed, how much it looſeth and is baſtar- 


dized,by the continuall commerce & frtquentation,we haue with baſe, weake and dull ſpi- 


rits. No contagion ſpredsitſelfe furthiet then that, I know by long experience what anellof 
it is worth. I loye to conteſt and diſcourſe, but not with many,and only for my ſelfe, Foro 
ſerue as aſpeCacle ynto great men, and by way of contention, for one to make a glorious 
ſhow of his ready wit and running tongue; I deeme it a profeſſion farre vnfitting amanof 
honor.Sottiſhnes is an ill quality,but not to be able toendure it, & to fretand vexe atir,as it 
hapneth to me,is another kinde of imperfeRion, which in importunity is not much behind 
ſottiſhnes: and that's it [ will now accuſe in my ſelfe : I doe with grear liberty and facilurie, 
enterinto conference and diſputation : forſomuch as opinion findes but a hard ſoile ro enter 
and take any deepe roote in me.No propoſitions amaze me,no conceit woundeth me,what 
contrarietie ſoeuer they haue tomine, There is no fantazie ſo frivolous or humor ſo extra» 
uagant,that in wine opinion is not ſortable tothe produdts of humane wit.We others,who 
debarre our iudgement of the right to make concluſions,reg2rd bur negligently the diuers 
opinions : and if we lend it not our iudgement,we eafily affoorde it our cares. Where one 
ſcale of the ballance is altogether empty,llet the other wauer too & fro,vnderan old wiues 
dreames. And me ſeemeth, 1 may well be excuſed, if I rather accept an odde number, then 
an cuen: Thurſday in reſpeR of Friday; if Thad rather make a twelfth or fourtcenth at a ta- 


bleghe athirteenth: if when I am traveling 1 would rather ſee a Hare coaſting then ctolimg 


my way:& rather reach my left, then my right foore;tobe ſhod. All ſuch fond conceirs bw 
n credit abour ys,deſerue atleaſt tobe lifined vnto. As for me,they only beare awayinam- 
ty,& ſurely they do ſo. Vulgar and caſuall opinions are yet of ſome waight, which in-nature 
are ſomthing els then nothing, And who wadeth not ſo far into them, to auoide theviceof 
juperſtition,falleth happily mto the blame of wilfulneſſe. The contradiQtions then ofiudge- 
ments,doe neither offend nor mooue, but awaken and excrciſe me . We commonly ſhunne 


correRtion , whereas we ſhould rarher ſecke and preſent our ſelucs yntoir, chieflie whenit 
Aaai3 __ gommeth 
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commeth of conference,and not of regenicie, Atevery oppoſition, we conſige. ; 
whether ow, bur be itright or: wrong, how we may auoide it: In ſteede' of ”_ = 
bur artnes , we firetch forth our elawes vnto it. + ſhouldendure to be rudely hangleg = 
checked by my friends:, thaugh ſhould call me foole , coxcombe. or ſay |.raved, I 
kN BECR GUes  himſelfe', amongſt honeſt and worthy men. . ang 
whoſe wordes arifwer his thoughts. We ſhould fortific and harden our hearing , apainf 
the tenderneſſe 'of the cerimonious ſornd'of wardes. 1 love a friendly ſocietie.and., 
vitile and conſtant familiaritic - Anamitie, which-inthe earneſtncſſe or vigor of its tom. 
merceflattereth ir ſclfe : as love inbitings and bloodie ſcratchings . Iris-nor ſufficientlie 
generous or vigorous, except it be contentious and-quarelous: If ſhebe civiliſed andakil. 
full artiſte : if ut feare a ſhock or-free encounter, andhave hir farting hoales or foreedby- 
' wayes . Nequeenm diſputari ſmeveprebenſione poteſt . Dilpatation cannot be held withow re. 

ehenſion. When I am impugned orcontraried, then'is mine attettian and notmingan. 
ger,ſtirred vp ; Taduance my ſelfe towarde him, that doth gaineſay andinfiruQtme , Ty. 
Canſe of truth, ought to be the common cauſe, both to one and other: What can he anſwer? The, 
paſſion of choller hath already wounded his iudgement : trouble , before reaſon! hath ſea. 


zed yponit. It were borh profitable and neceſſaric , tharthe determining of our diſputa./ 


tions, might be decided by way of wagers; and that there were a matcriall marke of our. 
loſſes : that we might better remember and make more accoumpt of it: and that myboye 


might ſay vnto me: Sir,if you call to. minde; your conteltation, your ignorance and your - 


ſclfe-wilfulneſſe, at ſeverall times , colt you a hundred crownes the laſt yeare : I feaſt I 
cherriſh and I embrace trueth , where and in whopnſoever I finde it, and willinglte and 
merilye yeeld my {elfe vnto hir; as ſoone as I {6e,but hir approache, though it be afarte- 
off, I laye downe my weapons and-yeeld my felfg yanquiſhed ,, And alwayes proyided, 
one perſiſt not or proceede therein, with an ovex janpexious {fineſſe or com manding fur- 
linefſe ; Iam well pleaſed to be reprooued. And 1 piten accomodate my ſelfe ynto my 
accuſers, more by reaſon of ciuilitie, then Ly occaſion; of ;zmendment; loving by the faci- 
litie of yecelding, to oratifie and faſter their l:bervie, ta tcach or aduertiſe me, It-is not- 
withſtanding nocafie matter to drawe men of my timpsvnto 1, ' They haue not the cou- 
rage to correR, becauſe they wante the hart to.endure correRtion :, And ever ſpeake with 
diffimulation in preſence one of another , 1 rake to. great a-pleaſure to bee judged and 
knowne, that it is indifferent to me, in whether of the two formes I be ſo. Mine 'owne 
imagination doth ſo often contradiR and condemne it ſelfe,that if another doe it, alis one 
vnto me; eſpecially ſecing, I pive his reprehention no other aucthoritie, then 1liſt . Bur 


I ſhall breake a f{trawe or fall at oddes with him, that keepes himlelfe fo alofte; as I know - 


ſome , that will fret and chafe , if their opinions be not belicued, and who take itas anin- 
wurie, yea and fail out with their beſt friends, if they. will not follow ut . And that Socrates 
ever ſmiling , made acolleRion of ſuch contradictions as were oppoſed to hisdiſcourle, 
one might ſay, his force was cauſe of it; and that the aduantage being afſuredlie rofallon 
his fide, he tooke them as a ſubieR of a new viRtorie , Neuertheleſſe we fee on the con- 
trarie , that nothing doth ſo nicelie yeelde our ſence vnto it, as the opinion of prehemi- 
nence and diſdaine of the aduerſarie , And that by reaſon, it rather befirs the weakeſt to 
accept of oppoltions in good parte , which reſtore and repayre him . Verilie I ſeeke 
more the conuerſation of ſuch as curbe me, then of thole that feare me . It is an vnſauo- 
rieand hurtfull pleaſure, to have to doe with men, who admure and giuc vs place. Anthiſte- 
nes commanded his children, never to be beholding vnto, or thanke any thac ſhould com- 
mend them. I feele my ſelfe more luſtie and cranke for the victorie | gaine ouer mY ſelfe, 
wheninthe heate or furie ofthe combate, I perceiuc tobend and fall vnder the power of 
my aduerſaries reaſon , then I am pleaſed with the viQorie,I obtaine of him by his weak- 
neſſe. To conclude, I receaue all blowes andallowall attaints given directly, bow weake 
ſocver: but am very impacientat ſuch as are ſirucken at randan and withour order , 1cate 
burlittle forthe matter, and with me opinions are all one , and the viRory of the ſubic@in 
a manner indifferent, I ſhall quietly conteſt a whole day, if the condudt of the controuerſi 
be followed with order and decorum , Itis not force or tubriltie;that I ſo much requite 55 
forme and order. The forme and order, dayly ſeenc inthe altercations of Shepheards, 
or contentions of ſhop-prentiſe-boyes 3 but ncuer amongſt vs ; If they; parte OI - 
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one another ouer , it is with inciuility : and ſo doe we. Buttheir wranohi ,thei ' 
ling and impacience, cannot make them to forgoe or forget their : ” Rea 
Theirdiſcouſc.holdes on his courſe, If they preuent oneanother, if they ſtay nor for, at 
lealtthey vnderfiand one another , A man doth euer anſwere ſufficiently well for me, if 
he anſwere what I ſay . But when the diſputation is confounded and orderleſſe Ph quit 


the matter,and berake me tothe forme,with ſpi ght and indiſcretion:andimbrace a kinde 


of debating, teaſty, headlong, malicious and imperious, whercat I afterward bluſh. Je is 
im1poſſeble to treate quietly and diſpute orderly with a fools, My wdgement is not onely COL- 
rupted ynder the hand of ſo impetuous a mai ſer, but my conſcience alſo, Our diſpurati- 
ons ought to be forbidden and puniſhed, as other verball crimes. What vice raiſe they nor, 
and heape vp together , beeing eyer ſwayed and commaunded by choller ? Firſt we en- 
ter into enmitie with the reaſons , and then with the men. We learne not to difh pute, ex- 


cept it be to contradiRt: and every man contradiQting and being contradifted,it common- 


ly followeth, that the fruite of diſputing, is tolooſe and diſanull the trueth . So Plato in 
his common wealth, forbiddeth fooliſh, vnapt aud baſe-minded ſpirits, to vndertake 
that excerciſe. To what purpoſe goc you about to queſt or inquire that, which is with him, 
who hath neyther good pace nor proceeding of worth ? No man wrongs the lubieR, 
when he quits thefame;for want of meanes to treate or mannage it , I meane not a ſcola- 
flicall and artiſt meane, but I intend a naturall meane,and of a ſound vnderſtanding. What 
will the end be ?.ene-goeth Eaſtward, and another Weſtward : They looſe the principall, 
and (tray 1t inthe throng of incidents Atthe end of an houres wrangling , they wot not 
wiat they ſecke for :one is high, another low, and another wide. Some take holde of a 
word, ome ofa f1milirude,Some forget what was obiected againſt them, ſo much are they 
engaged 1n the purſuite and thinke to follow themſelues,and not you,Some finding them- 
{clues weake-backr, feare all, refuſe all, and at the very entrance mingle the ſubieQ and 
confound the purpoſe : or in the heate of the diſputation, mutinie to holde their peace al- 
rogeather : through a ſpightfull ignorance, affeQing a proud kinde of contempt, or a foo- 
liſh modeſty auoyding of contention, Prouided that one ſtrike and hit, he careth not how 
open helic. Another compteth his wordes, and wayeth them for reaſons; Another em 
ployeth no thing butthe aduantage of his yvoyce and winde. Here one concludeth agaiaſt 
himſclfe;here another wearieth you with idle prefaces,and frivolous digrefſions.Anocher 
armeth himfelfe afore hand with iniuries,and ſeekes after a Dutch quarrell, to rid himſelfe 
ofthe ſociety, and ſhake off the conference of a ſpirite, that preſſeth and ouerbeareth his. 
This laft hath no inſight ar all in reaſon, but ſtill beleagreth you with the dialeuicall or lo- | 
oicall cloſe of his clauſe , and tics you to therule of his arte or forme of his kill , Now 
who doth not enter into diſtruſt of ſciences, andis not in doubt, whetherin any neceſſity 
of lite,he may reape any ſolid fruite of them; if he conſider the vie we haue of « Hoa ? Nt 
bil ſanantibus «tterts, Smce leatning doth not cure. Who hath learnt any wit or underſtanding mn 
Logique? Where are ber faire pronaiſes? Nec ad melins vinendum nec ad commodius diſſerendum. 

ether ts line bettey nor to diſpute fitter . Shall a man heare more brabling or confuſon in 
the tittle-tattle of fiſhwiues or ſcoulding ſluts, then inthe publike diſputations of men of 
this profeſſion ? 1 haC rather my childe ſhould learne to ſpeake in a Tauerne, then in the 
{chooles of well-ſpeaking Arte . Take ”_ a maiſter of artes, and conferre with him, why 
doth he not make ys perceiue this artificiall excellencie, and by the admiration of his rea- 


ſons-conſiancie, or with the beauty of his quaint order, and grace of his method , raviſh 


filly women, and bleare 1gnorant mer; as we are ? Why doth he nor ſway , winde and 
perſwade vs as he lift ? Why ſhould one ſo aduantageous in matter and conduR, enter- 
mixe iniuries, indiſcretion and chollericke rage with his fence ? Let him pull-of his two- 
faced hoode, his gowneand his latine , let him not fill our eares with meexely beleeued 


-eAriſtetle,you will diſcouer and take him for one of vs , and worſe if worle may be, Mc 


thinkes this implication and entangling of ſpeach, where with they;ſo much importune 
vs, may fittly be compared vnto iuglers play of faſt and looſe: their nimbleneſſe combates 
and forceth our fences, but it nothing ſhaketh our beliefe : Take away their iugling , what 
they doc is but baſe , common aud ſlight, Though they be more wittie and nimble ſpici- 
ted, they are not the leſle fooliſh, ſimple and vnapt. Ilouc wit, and honour wiſedome, as 
muchas them that haue it. And beeing rightly y{ed,it is the nobleſt, the moſt forcible, you 
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and ritcheſt purchaſe men can make; Butin ſuch ( of which kinde the number ic infinite 
that ypon it eſtabliſh their fundamentall ſufficiencie and worth : thar from their wir refer 
thetnſelues to their memory, ſub aliena vmbra latcntes : repoſing them vnder another mis pro 
zefi0n; and can doe a_ixy bp by the booke(if I may be bouldto ſay ſo)l hate the 


| | lame, 
alittle more then ſotriſhneſſe, fn my country, and in my dayes , learning and bookiſbneſſe; doe, 


wuch mend purſts,but mindes notbing at all. Ifit chance to finde them empty light and dry, 


it fillerh, it ouer burthens and ſwelleth them: a raw andindigefted mafſe': if thinneit doth 
ealily purifie, clarifie , extenuate and ſubtilize them, even ynto exinanition or EVacuation, 
It isathing of a quality very neare indifterent : a' moſt profitable acceſlory or ornamene 
ynto a-well borne minde , but pernicious and — domagable ynto any other. Or 
rathera thing ofmolt precious vſe, thatwill not baſely be gotten, not vilie poſſeſſed; Jn: 
ſore handes a royall ſcepter , in other ſome a rude mattocke .. But let ys proceede, Whar”- 
greater or more glorious victory can you expett, tben teach Jour enemie, that be cannot with flo 
you? When you gaine the aduantage of your propoſition. it is Trueth that winneths when. 
ou get the aduantage of the order and conduR, iris you that winne. I am of opinion,thar , 
Lot in Plato andin Xenophon , Socrates diſputeth more in fauour of the diſputers, then 
in grace of the diſputation : and more to inſtruc Eutbydemus and Protagoras with the 
knowledge of their impertinencie, then with the impertinencie of their arte ; Hetakes . 
holde of rhe firft matter, as he who hath a more profitable ende, then to cleare it: that 
1s, tocleare the ſpirites he vndertaketh to manage and to exercile , 'Aoitation , flrring 
and hunting is properly belonging to our ſubieor drift ; we are not excuſable to Coll 


 ductthe ſame ll and impertinently, but tomiſle the game andfaile intaking , that's ano- 


ther matter , For We are borne to queſt and ſecke after t1ueth; to poſſeſſe it belongs to 4 oreater 
power . Itis not (as Democrirus laide ) hidden in the deepes of abiſte : but rather eleua- 
ted ininfinite height of divine knowledge . The world-is but a Schoole of inquiſition . The 
marter is not who ſhall putin, bur who ſhall runnethe faireſt courſes , As well may he 
playe the foole that ſpeakerh truely, as he that ſpeaketh falſely: for we are vpon the man= 
ner, and not yppon the matter of ſpeaking . My humour is , to haue as greata regarde 
tothe forme, as to the ſubſtance; as much reſpe&to'the Aduocate, astothe caule; as | 
eAliciviades appointed we ſhould doe. And [ daylieammuſe my ſelfe to reade in authors, 
without care of their learning t therein ſeeking their manner, nottheir ſubie&R, Fuenas 
I purfue the communication of ſome famous wit , not that he ſhould teach me , but that 
I may know him; and knowing him(if he deſerueit) 1 may imitate him. Euery one may 
ſpeake truely,but to ſpeake orderly, methodically, wiſely and ſufficiently, few can doe it. 
So,falſchood proceeding of ignorance doth not offend me: ineptneſſe and trifling doth, I 
haue broken-off diuers bargaines, that would haue bin very commodious ynto me,by the 
1mpertinencie of their conteſtation, with whome I did bargaine, 1am not mooued oncea 
yeare, with the faults or ouerſights of thoſe, ouer whome Ihaue pover : but touching the 
pou of the ſottiſhneſſe and fooliſhneſle of their ale gations,excuſes, and defences,rude & 
rutiſh, we are eucry day ready to goe by the cares, They neyther ynderſtand what is ſaid, 
nor wherefore, and even fo they anſwer; athing able ro make one dif paire.l feele notmy 


* head to ſhock hard but by being hit with another, And I rather enter into compoſiti6 with 


my peoples vices,then with their raſhneſle importunity and fooliſhneſle, Letthem doc 
lefc,proutided they be capable to doe. You liue in hope to enflame their will; Bur of a block 
there us nothmg to be hoped for,nor any elm of worth to be enicyed, Now,what if I take things 
otherwiſe then they'are? So it may be : And therefore 1 accuſe my impacience, Andfirtt, 
Iſhould, thatitis equally viciousin him, who isin the rioht, asin him, thatis 1 the 
wrong : For , itis euer a kinde of tyranicall ſharpeneſſe, not tobe able to indure a forme 
Gifferent from his: and verily,fince there is not a greater fondnefle, a more conſtant gulliſh- 
neſle, or more heteroclite inſpidity then for one to moue or yex himſelfe atthefondneſſ, 


atthegulliſhneſſe; or in{ipidity of the world: For it principally formalizeth and moueth VS 


aganmtt our {elues:and thar Philoſopher of former ages ſhouldneuer haue wanted occaſion 
tO Weepe, ſolong as he had conſidered himſclfe. 14;/o,one of the ſeauen ſages(a man of 2 
Timonian diſpoſnion and Demoratitian humour ) bein g demanded, where-at he aughed 
alone; he anſwered becauſe 1 laugh alone?How many follies doe I ſpeake & anſwer cuery 


day,according to my ſelfe;and then how much more frequent according to others? ane 
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I bite mine owne lips at them,what ought others to doe? 1» fine,we mnſt ze with thequick,, 


ard let the Water rurne vnder the bridge without any care,or at leaſt Without alteration to vs. In 


good footh, why meete we ſometimes with crooked, deformed & in body miſhapen men, 
without falling into rape and diſcontent,and cannot endure to light-vpon a frowardgkit- 
eiſh and ill-ranged ſpirit, without falling into anger and yexation? This yicious aufteritie is 
rather in the iudge,then in the fault, Let vs ever have that ( aying of Plato in our moubes; 
what I finde unwholſome gs it not to be onhealthy my ſelfe ? Am not 7 m faulte my ſelſe 7 May not 
mine owne adueriiſement beretoried agamſt my ſelfe ? Oh wiſe and deuine reſtraint, that cur- 
beth the moſt vniverſall and common error of men : Not onely the reproches,we Coc one 
to another, .but our reaſons, our arguments and matters comroverled, are ordinarily re. 
tortable ynto vs : and wee pinche our ſeluesyp in our owne armes, Whereof antiquitie 
hathleft me divers grave examples, It was ingeniouſly ſpoken and fit to the purpoſe, by 
him that firſt deuiſed the ſame. 

SIETCHS CULGHE ſunm bene ol:t, | 

Eu'ry mans ordure well, To his owne ſcenſe doth fnell. WE. 
Oureyes fee nothing backward, A hundred times a day we mack our ſeiues , ypon our 
neighbours ſubiect,and deteſt ſome defeRts in others , that are much more apparant 1n ys; 
yea and admire them with a ſtrange impudencie & vnheedinefle. Even yelterday, I chan- 
ced to ſee a man of reaſonable vnderſtanding,who no lefſe pleaſantly then wſtly Blouted at 
anothers fond faſhion, 8: yet ypon every filly occaſion doth nothing but moleſt al men with 
the impertinent bedrowle & regiſter of his pedigrees, geneo!ogics & alliances,more then 


' halfe falſe and wrefted in;(for it is the maner of tuch people,commonly to vndertake ſuch 


fooliſh diſcourſes, whoſe qualities are more doubtfull & lefſe ſure) who if he had imparci- 
ally conſidered & looked ypon himſelfe, ſhould doubtles haye tound himſclfe no lefle in- 
tetpperatezindiſcreet & tedious,in publiſhing &extolling the prerogative of his wives pe 
djgree and deſcent. Oh importunate preſumption , wherewith the wife ſeerh her ſelfe ar- 
med by the bands of her owne husband. If he vnderſtand Latine,a man ſhould ſay to him, 

eAgeſibec non mſant [atis ſu ſponteinſtiga, 

Goe too,if of hir owne accorde betote, 

She were not madde enough, prouoke- hir more. 
1 ſay not, that none ſhould accuſe, excent be be ſpotleſſe m himſehe: For then none might ac= 
cuſe : no not ſpotleſle in the ſame kinde of fault. Bur my meaning is, that our iudgementr 
charging and blaming another, of whom there is then queſtion, ſpareth vs nothing,of an 
imyard and ſeuere juriſdiction. It is an office of charity,that, he who cannot remoone a vice for 
bim{ele,ſhonldnenertheles enderiour toremooue t fromoth:rs,vphere ut may bane a tefſe hurtful and 


froward ſeede, Nor do I deeme it a fit anſwer, for him that warneth me of my faule,to ſay, 


the ſame islikewiſe in him, But what of that? Well meanmg Warr ing 15 alwayes trye and profi- 
cable. Had wea good and ſound noſe,our owne ordure ſhould be more vnſauory vnto our- 
ſelues, foraſmuch as it 15 our own, And Socrates is of opinion,that he, who ſhould finde him« 
ſelfe,and his ſon,and a ſtranger guilty of any violence or iniury, ought fiſt begin by him= 
ſelfe,and preſent himlſelfe to the ſentence and condemration of the law, aud for his owne 
diſcharge & acquital implore the afſiſtice of the executioners hand:ſecondly for his ſonne, 
& laſtly for the ſtranger. Ifthis precept take his tune ſomewhat roo high : ir ſbould at leaſt 
be firſt preſented to the puniſhment of ones owne conſcience.Out ſencesare our proper & 
firſt iudges , who diſtinguiſh not chings , but by external accidents; and no maruell, if in 
all partes of the ſeruice belonging to our ſociety, there is ſo perpetuall and ynwerſall com- 
mixture of cerimonies and ſuperficial apparances : ſo that the beft ar;d moſt efteCtuall part 
of policies,conſiſts in that. tis man with whom we haue alwaics ro doe,whole condition 
is maruelouſlie corporall. Let thoſe, who in theſe latter dayes baue ſo earnelily laboured, 


to frame and eftabliſh voto vs, an exercile of religion and {eruice of God; ſocomempla- 


tive and immateriall, wonder nothing at all, if ſome be found, who thinke , it would hate 
eſcaped and mouldred away betweene their fingers, if it had not held and continued 
among vs, as a marke , atitle and inſtrument of diuifion and faction, more then by it 
ſelfe . As in conference : The gravitie, the gowne and the fortune of himthat ſpeak- 
eth, doth often adde and winne credite vnto yaine , trifling and abfurde diſcourſes . It 


15 not to be preſumed , that one of theſe gowne Clarkes or quoifed Serfancs,fo GN 
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and ſo redoubted , haue not ſome ſufficiencie within him, more then populare : ang that a 
man ſoſullen, ſo grim and ſo diſdainefull , ro whome ſo many commiſhons , charses nd 
authorities are giuen , be not more ſufficient and worthy, then another , who ſaluteth and 
vaileth tohim ſo farre:off, and whomeno man employeth, Not onely the wordes but 
: the powrtings of ſuch people, are conſidered and regiſtred , every one applying himſelge 

___ togiue them ſome notable and ſolide interpretation , If they ſtoope to common conſe. 

rence, and that a man affoorde orſhowe them other then reverence and approbation, they 

ouerthrowe you with the auRthoritie of their experience : they haue read , they haue 

heard ſcene & done goodly things,you are cleane ouer-whelmed with examples, ] would 
faine tell them, that the fruit of a Chirurgions experience,js not the ſtory ofhis prafiſes.or 
the remembrance that hee hath cured fourewho had the plague, and healed as many that | 
had the Goute,, except he knowe and haue the wit , from his vie and experience, todrawe -- 
a methode how to frame his iudgement and by his skill and practiſe make vs perceaue, he 
3s become wiler in his arte. As ina conſort of 1nſtruments,one heares not leuerally a Lute,a 
Vyol,a Flute or a paire of Virginalles, but a perfeQ-full harmonie : the afſemblie and frute * 
of all thoſe inſtruments in one. If their trauels and charges haue amended them,itisin the 
production of their vnderſtanding to make it appeare. lt ſufficeth not to number the expe« 
riments; they ought to be well poiſed and orderly forted: and to extraRt the reaſons and © 
concluſions they containe, they ſhould be well diſgelted and throughly diſtilled. There 
were never ſo many Hiſtorians . Tr is euer good and profitablc to heare them: for our of 
the magazin of their memorie , they ſtore vs with diuers good infiruQtions and commen. 
dable documents . Verily a chiefe part , for the aſſiſtance and direQing of our l:;fe , But 
now adayes we ſecke not after that , but rather wherher the colleCtors and reporters of 
them be praiſe. worthy themiſeJues. I hateall manner of tyrrannie, both verball ang ef 
feQuall. I willinglie bandie and oppoſe my ſelfe againſt theſe vaine and friuolous cir- 
cumſtances, which by the ſences delude our iudgement; and houlding my lelfe aloofe-of 
from theſe extraordinarie greatnefles , haue found, that tor the molt pane, they ae 

- but menas others be : T7 | 
_ Rarus enim ferns ſenſts communis m lla 
$7 3» For {Nds 
Forcommon ſence is fildom found 
In fortunes that ſo much abound. | 

They are peraduenture eſteemed and diſcerned lefſe then they be, forſomuch as they n= 
dertake more, and ſo ſhow themſclues ; they anſwer not the charge they haue taken, T here 
muZt neceſſarilie be more vigour and ſtrength m the be..r:r. thr m the burthen , He who 1s not 
wne to his full ſtrength ,leaues you to gueſſe, whether he haue any left him beyond 
that, or haue becne tride to the ytmoſt of his powre . He who fainteth vnder his bur- 
then, bewrayeth his meaſure and the weakenefle of his ſhoulders . That's the reaſon, why 
amongſt the wiſer ſorte,there are ſo many fooliſh and vnapt mindes ſeene , and morethen 
of others. They might happilic haue beene made good husbandmen , thriung marchants 
and plodding artificers. Their naturall vigour was cut out to this proportion Learning 1s 
a matter of great conſequence: they faint vnder it. Toenſtall and diftnbute, ſo ritchand 
ſopowerfull a matter,andayailefully to employe the fame , their witte hath neuber ſufh- 
Cient yigour , nor conduct enough to manage it . It hath no prevailing vertue butina 
Rrong nature; and they are very rare : And ſuch as are but weake ( ſaith Sccrates )corrupt 
and ſpoylinglie deface the dignitie of Philoſophie, in handling the ſame, Shee ſeemeth 
faultic and vnprofitable, being ill placed and vnorderly diipoſed . Loc how they ſpoile 
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and entangle themſclues, 
Claud. Ew Human qual ſimulator ſimiur oris, 
trop.y.z0g-—————————— Quem puer arridens,pretioſe lamme ſerum 
Uelauit yndaſq, nates «c terga rehquit, = 


Such counterfaiQs as Apes are of mans face, 
Whom children ſporting-ar,featly incaſe 

In coſtly coates,but leaue his backfide bare 
For mento laugh at, when they feaſting are» 
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To thoſe likewiſe e,who ſwaye and commaund vs, and have the world in their owne hands, 
115 not ſufhcient to have a commmon vnderſtanding , and to be able todoe , what we can 
efteR. They are farre beneath vs, if they be not much aboue ys. As they promiſe more, ſo 
owe they more . And therefore ſilence is in them, notonely a countenance of refpect and 
grauitic, but often of thriftand profit : e /egabyſus going to viſite Apelles in his worke- 
houſe, ſtood ſti] a good while without ſpeaking one worde , andthen began to diſcourſe 
| of his workes, Of whom he recciucd this rude and nipping check : So lovg as theu beldeſt 
thy peace, by reaſon of thy gariſh clethes , godly chaines and ſtately pompe , thuts ſeemedſt to bee 
ſome Worthy gallant : but now thu haſt Juoken, there #5 net the ſimpleſt boye of my ſhop , bat jeor- 
neth ard conterrns thee. That great fate of his, thoſe ritch habilliments , and goodly traine, 
did not permit him to be 1gnorant with a populare ignorance and to ſpeake impecrtinent- 
lie of painting . He ſhould haue kept mute, and concealed his cxternall and preſuming 
ſufficiencie . Vnto how many fond and ſhallow mindes, hath in my dayes, a {u!len, colde 
and filent countenance, ſerued asa title of wiſedome and capacitic ? Dignities , charges 
and places, are neceſlarily given, more by fortune, then by merite : and they arc often to 
blame, that foritlaye the blame on Kings, Contrariwile it is a wonder, that being ſo yn- 
towarde , they ſhould therein have lo good lucke : Principts eſt virtus maxima, nc ſſe ſuos. 
| Chie(e vertue it 1s knowne, In Kings ro knywe their owne . For Nature hath not given themſo 
; perfetafight that it might extend it ſelfe andoverlooke lo many people,to diſccrne their 

T pre-exce!lencie; andenter their breaſts, where lodgeththe knowledge of our will and 


: ; : © " 
better werth. It is by conieQures, and as it were groping they mult trye vs: by our race, al- 


liances dc pende nces, ritches,leatning, and the peoples voyce : all ouer-weake arguments. 

Fe that © uld 4ent't a mane, how men might be indged by lawe, choſen by reaſen, and aduarced 

by dejart , (1:oul 4 eſt abiiſh a perſe&t forme of a Commonwealth . Yea but he hath brought that 

great buſineſſe ynto a good paſſe. It is ro ſay ſomething; bur not to ſay ſufficiemly. For, 

tvs ſentence is juſtly receaved, That cownſels ought not be indged by the events. The Cartha- 

ginians were wonte to puniſh the il] counſels of their Captaines, although correted by _ 

ſome fortunare ſucceſſe . And the Romane people hath often refuſed triumphes too fa- 

mous,ſuccesfull and moſt profitable yiRories , forſomuch as the Generals conduR, anſwe- 

red not his good fortune, It is cemmonly perccaucd by the worldes ations, that fortune, 

to teach vs, how farre hir powre extendeth vnto all things ; and who taketh pleaſure to 

abate our preſumption, having not beene able to make fillic men wiſe,ſhe hath made them 

fortunate , in enuie of yertue : And commonlye gives hir ſelfe to fauour executions, 

when as their complot and deviſe is meerelie hirs, Whence we dayly ſee, thatthe ſim- 

pleſt amoneſt vs, compaſſe diuers great and important affaires , both publike and priuate. 

And as Szanncz the Perſian Prince , anſwered thoſe, who ſecmed ro wonder how his ne- 

gotiations ſucceeded ſoill, his diſcourſes beeing ſo wile : That he vas oneiy maiſter of bis 

e{courſes, but fortune miſtris of his aff ures ſucceſſe . Theſe may anlwer the like ; but with a 

contrary byas. Moſt things of the world are made by themſelues. Virg AE. 
Fata viim inuenunt . (.3:395- 
Fates finde and know, which way to goe. 

The iſſue doth often aufthoriſe a ſimple conduR , Our interpoſition is in a manner nothing 

els but an experience, and more commonly a conſideration of vic andexample ,thenof 

reaſon. And as one amazed atthe greatneſle of ſome bufineſic , | have ſometimes vnder- 

fiood by thoſe who had atchieved them, both their motives and addreſles ; whercin I have 

found but vulgar adviſes : and the moſt yulgar and vſcd, are peraduenture rhe fureſt and 

moſt commodtous for the pradtiſe, if nor for the ſhowe . And what it the plaineſt rea- 

ſons are the beſt ſeated: the meaneſt, baſeſt and moſt beaten, are beſt applyde vnto af- 

fayrcs ? To manraine the auAhotitic of our Kings-counſell it isnot requiſite, that pro- = 

phane perſons ſhould be partakers of it, and looke further intoit, then fromthe fitſt barre.” 

Tovphould it's reputation, ſhould be reverenced ypon credir,and at full, wy conſultati- - 

on doth tomewhar roughlic hew the marter,and by it's fuſt ſhow,lightly conſider the ſame: 

the maine and chiefe point of the worke, Iam wonte to rcligne to hcauen, 
Dermiute aus cetera. | | Hor 4.1.04 
How all the reſt ſhall goe, 99+ 

Giue leaue to Godsto knowe. 
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Good and bad fortune,arein my conceit two ſoyeraigne powers. Tis folly tothinke that 
humane wiſedome may aRe the full part of fortune, And vaine is his enterpriſe,that preſu. 
meth to embrace both cauſes and conſequences,and leade the progreſſe of his fa by the 
hand. And aboue all, yaineſt in militarie deliberations. There was never more circumſpegz. 
on and militarie wiſedome, then is ſometimes ſeene amongſt vs : May it be that man fe... 
reth to looſe himſelfe by the way,reſeruing himſelfe to the cataſtrophe of that Play?Ifay 
moreover,that evenour wiſedome and conſultation for the moſt part followeth the con. 
duQ of hazard, My will and my diſcourſe, is ſometinies mooued by one ayre, and ſome. 
times by another : and there be many of theſe motions, that are governed without me,My 
reaſon hath dayly impulfions and caſuall agitations: | 


prrg. Geor. Vertuntur [pecies animorum,et peftora motus 
hi.42 . | 
- Nunc aluws,alos dum nubula ventus agebat, 
| Concyprant, 


The ſhowes of mindes are chang'd,and breſts conceaue 
At one time motions, which anon they leaue, 
And others take againe,As windes drive clouds amaine. 
Let but a man looke who are the mightieſt in Citties and who thrive beſt in their buſineſſe; 
he ſhall commonly finde,they are the fillieſt and pooreſt in wit. It hath hapned to ſimple 
women ,to weake children, and to mad mengo commaund great ſtates, as well as the moſt 
ſufficient Princes. And the gulliſh or ſhallow-pated( faith T buciardes ) doe more ordina- 
rilie come ynto them, then the wiſeſt and ſubtileſt, We aſcribe their good fortunes effecs, 
vnto their prudence, 
— vt quiſque fortuna viiur, 
Plaut.Pſcu. Ita precellt : atque exinde ſapere illum omnes dicimus, 
I As men their fortune vſe,ſo they exce!l, 
Ando we fay,they are wiſe and doe well. 
Wherefore I ſay well,that howſoeuer,events are but weake teſtimonies of our wortheand 
capacitic.I was now ypon this point, that we need butlooke ypon a man aduanced todig- 
nice; had we but three dayes before knowne himto be of litle or no worthe atall : an 
image of greatneſſe, and an Idea of ſufficiencie, doth inſenfiblie glide and creepe into out 
opinions;and we perſwade our ſelues,that incteaſing in Nate, in credite and followers, he is 
alſo encreaſed in merite. We iudpe of him, not according to his worth; but after the man= 
nerof caſting-counters according to the prerogatiue of his ranke. But let fortune turne hir 
wheele,let him againe decline ard come downe amongſt the vulgar multitude; euery one 
with admiration enqu'reth of the cauſe, and how he was rayſed lo high. Good Lord,is 
that he ? will ſome ſay . What? knew heno more? had he no other kill when he was ſo 
alofte ? Are Princes pleaſed with ſo little > Nowe in good ſooth wee were in very good 
hands,will others ſay. It isa thing my ſelfe have often ſeence in my dayes. Yeathe verye 
© macke of greatneſſe, or habite of mareflie, repreſented in Tragedies , doth in ſome lorte 
© touch andbeguile ys, ThethingI adore in Kings, is the throng of their adoratores. All 
inclination and fubmiſſion is due ynto them , except the mindes . My reaſon is not framed 
to bendor ſtoope; my knees are. Melanthins being demanded, what he thought of Dwury- 
fias his tragedy, anſwered, I haue not ſeene ir, ſo much was it ouerclouded with language: 
So ſhould thoſe ſay, that judge of great mens diſcourſes : I have not ynderſtoode his diſ- 
courſe, ſo was it ouerdarkened with gravity, with greatneſſe and with maielty, eAntiſtht- 
= neconeday perſwaded the Athenians, ro commaund, thartheir Aſes ſhould as well beem- 
ployed about the manuring of grounds. as were their horſes : who anſwered him, thatthe 
Afle was not borne for ſuch ſeruice: tha'ts all one (quoth he) there needes but you allow- 
ance for it : for the moſt ignorant and incapable men you imploy about the direAing of 
- _ - yourwattes, leaue not to become out of hand mot worthy , onely becauſe you empioye 
thetti.Whiereon depends the cuftome of ſo many men,who canonize the king, whom chey 
have made amongſt them, and are not contented to honour him, vnleſſe they alſo dote 
him. Thoſe of Mexico, after the cerimonies of his conſecration are finiſhed, dare no more 
looke him inthe face : but as if by his royaltic,they had deyfied him, they afterward deeme 
himto be a God: Amongſtthe othes, they make him ſweare ,to maintame their religion #6 
keope their laWves,to defend their liberties,to be-waliart ,inft and debonaire : he is allo {worne , = 
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The third Booke. 


inthe face : but as if by his royalty, they had deyfied him, they afterwarde deeme hi 
to be aGod: Amonoſt the oathes s they make him Crreare wy ferers rhe tr gs 
keepe their lawes,to defend their hberries to be valant, 2ſt ana debonaue; he is alfo worne, to 


? 


- make the Sunne march in his accuſtomed light:intime of need to cauſe the cloudes ſhowre 


downe their waters; to enforce rivers torunne in their right wonted chanels; and compell 
the earth to produce all neceſſary things for his people, I differ fromthis common faſhion, 
and more diſtruſt ſufficiencie;, when I ſee it accompanied with the greatneſle of fortune, 


_ andaplauded by populare commendation. We ſhould heedefully macke, of what conſe. 


quence it is, for a man to ſpeake in due time, to chooſe fir opportunity, to breake or change 
his diſcourſe with a magiſtrale authority : to defend himſelte from others oppohtions, by 
anodor moouing of the head, by a ſmile, a ſhrug or a filence , before an aſſembly , trem- 
bling with reverence and reſpe&t , A man of monſtrous fortune , chancing to ſhoote his 
boulr, and ojuc his opinion vpon a frivolous ſubieR,which bur jeſtingly was toſſed too and 
fro at his table, beganne even thus; he cannot chooſe but be a lyer,or an i onorant afle,that 
will ay otherwiſe then, 8c. Follow this Philoſophicall point , out commeth a dagoer, 
and there is ſome miſchife, Loe here another aduertiſment;from whence 1 reape good vſe; 
Which is, that in diſputations and conferences , all good ſeeming wordes, ought not pre- 
ſencly to be allowed and accepted. Molt men are rich of a ſtrange ſufficiencie, Some may 
chance to ſpeake a notable ſaying, to give a good anſwere, to vie a witty ſentence, and ro 
propound it , without knowin & the force of1t , That a man holdethnot all he borroweth, 
may peraduenture be verified in my ſelfe. A man ſhould not alwayes yeelde,what trueth or 
goodnes ſoeyer it ſecmeth to containe, A man muſt eyther combat the ſame in good ear- 
neſt,or drawe-bac\e,vnder colour of not ynderſtanding the matrer:to try on al partes, how 
itisplaced in it's author, It may fortune, that we ſhut our ſelues vp,and further the flroake, 
beyond its bearing. I haue ſometimes inthe neceſfiry and throng of the combat, employ- 
ed ſome reuiradoes or turnings, which beyond my incent, have prooved falſe offers, I but 
gavethem by tale, and they were receiuedby waight. Euen as when I contend witha 
vigorous man; I pleale my ſelfe to anticipate his concluſions : I eaſe himthe labour to n- 
terpret himlelfe : I endeuour to prevent his imperfeR and yet budding imagination: the 
order and pertinencie of his ynderſtanding forwarnech and menaceth a farre off: of theſe 
others I doe cleane contrary;a man muſt vnderſtand or preſuppoſe nothing but by them. If 
they judge in generall termes:T /is is good; that's naught : and that they iumpright;ſee whi- 
ther it be fortune, that iumpeth for them. Letthem a little circumſcribe and reſtraine their 
ſentence; wherefote it is, and which way it is, Theſe yniuerlall judgements, I ſee ſo ordi- 
narily ſay nothing atall, They are men, that ſalute a whole multirude,in throng and troupe. 
Such as have true knowledge of the ſame, ſalute and marke it by name and particularly. 
Bur it is a hazardous enterpriſe , Whence I haye oftner then daylie feene , to happen that 
wits weakly grounded, intending ro ſhow themſelues ingenious, by obſeruing in the rea» 
ding of ſome worke, the point of _—_ : ſtay their admiration with ſo bad a choiſe, that 
inliew of teaching vs the authors excellencie , they ſhowe ys their owne ignorance. This 
manner of exclamation is ſafe ; Loc this is very excellent ; Surely tbis 1; very good, having hard 
a whole page of Virgile. Andthat's the ſhift whereby the ſubtill ſauce themſelues, Bur ro 
vndertake to followe him by ſhrugs and crinches , and with an expreſſe felefted 
iudgement to goe about to marke which way a good author ſurmounteth humſclfe; pon- 
dring his wordes , his phraſes, his inuentions , and his ſeverall vertues one after another : 
eAway; goe by; It is not for you.. Videndum 67 non mMoao , quid quiſque loguatur , ſed elt- 
am , quid quiſque ſentiat , atque eitam qua de cauſa quiſque ſtitiat «. Man waiſt rake 
heeds not on:ly what he ſpeakes , but what be thinkes , and alſo why he thinkss, 1 daylicheare 
fooles , vtter ynfooliſh wordes. Speake they any good thing ; let vs vnderſtand whence 
they know it; how farre they vnderſtand and whereby they holde it, We helpe them to 
employ this fine word,and this goodly reaſon, which they poſleſle nor, & have but in kee- 
ping ; they have happily produced the ſame by chance and at randan , our {clues bring it n 
credit and eſteeme with them, You lend them your hand; what to doe ? The konne you 0 
thankes, and thereby become more ſimple , and more fooliſh , Doe not ſecondrhem ;lec 
them goe-on: they will handle this matter as men affraide to bewray themlclues, ar 
dare neither change her ſeate or light , nor enter into It. Shake it neyer ſo little, it eſcape 
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| The third Booke. 
weapons, burill hafted. How often havel ſ{eene the experience of it? Now if you Kona 
cocxpound and confirme them, they take holde of you, and preſently ſteale the aduantzoe 
of your interpretation from you.fe was that which I w4s about to ſay : ft Was uſt my concente: 
if I bane not ſoexpreſt it , it ts but for want of (peach, Handy-dandie , What is this > Malice 
ic ſelfe muſt be employed to correRthis fierce rudencſle. Hegeſias his poſition, that ama; 
muſt neither bate nor accuſe, but inſtrutt,hath ſome reaſon elſe where, But here, itis iniuſtice 
to affift, and inhumanity to raiſe him vp againe , that hath nothing to doe with it ,andis 
thereby of leſſer worth. Tlove to have them entangle and bemire themſelues more then 
they are, and if it be poſſible, to wade ſo deepe into the gulphe of error, thatinthe end. 
they may recall and readuiſe themſelues, gay 0s and diſtratticn of the ſences,js no Gileaſ 
curable by a tricks of aduertiſment. And we may fitly ſay of this reparation, as Cyrus an{wered' 
one, who yrged him to exhort his army inthe nicke when the battell ſhauld beginne; That 
gen are not made Wwarkike and conragions in the field, by an excellent ation; no more th:n on: bee. 
commeth aready cunning muſition , by hearing a good ſong . They are prentiſages thatmult 
be learnt aforeband , by long and conſtant inſtitution . This care wee owe to ours, and 
this aſſiduitic of coneRion and inftruRtion : but to preach to him that firſt paſſeth 
by, and fivay the ignorance or fondnefſe of him we meete next, isa cuſtome [ cannot 
well away with, 1] ſeldome vſe it, evenin ſuch diſcourſes asare made rome; and [r4- 


ther quitall , then come to theſe far-fetcht and magiſtrale inſtructions. My humour 1s no 


more proper to ſpeake, then to wnte , namely for beginners, Butin things commonly 
ſpoken, or amongſt others, how falſe and abſurd ſocuer I iudge them, I never croſke orgibe 
them , neither by wordnor ſigne , Further ,n>thing doth more ſpight me in ſottiſhnefle 
then that it pleaieth it felfe more, then any reaſon may iufily be ſatisfide, It is ill Iucke,that 
wiſedome forbids you to pleaſe and truſt your ſelfe,and ſends you alwayes away diſconten- 
ted and feareful: whereas wilfulnes and raſhneſle,fill their guetts with gratulation andaſſy. 
rance.It is for the ſimpleſt & leaft able,tolooke at other men ouer their ſhoulders, everre. 
eurning from the combat ful of glory and gladnes.And moſt often alſo,this ourrecuidance 
of ſpeach and chearefulneſſe of countenance, giveth them the victory ouer the by-ſtanders, 
Who are commory weake , and incapable ro iudge aright and dilcerne true aduanages, 
Obſimaci and earneſtneſſe :n opimon, is the [ureſt rryall of folly and jelfe conceite, Isthere any 
thing ſo aſſured , ſoreſolute , ſo diſdainefull , ſo contemplaciue, ſo ſerious and lo grave, as 
the Aﬀſe ? May we not commixe with the title of conference & communication,theſh 

and interrupted diſcomſes, which mirth and familiarity introduceth among friends,plea- 
{antly dallying and wittily teſting one wich another ? An cxerciſe , to which my naturall 
bluheneſſe makes me very apt. And if it be not io wire-drawne and ſerious , asthisother 
excerciſe [now ſpeake of, yet is it nolefſe ſharpe or ingenious, nor lefſe profita. le, asitſee- 
med to Lycurgus. Formy regard I bring more liberty then wit yntoit , and have therein 
more lucke then inuention : but } am perfe& in ſufferance; for I endure the reuenge ,not 
onely ſharpe but alſo indiſcrete,, withoutany alteration . And to any aſſault givenme,1fl 
have not preſently or ftoutely wherewith to worke mine owne amends, I ammuſe not my 
ſelfe to follow that ward or puint, with a tedious and ſelfe-wil'd contePation , enclining 
to pertinacie : T let it paſſe, and hanging downe mine cares,remit my {elfe to a better houre 
to right my ſelfe. Hes 0: a marcbant that ever gaineth, Molt men chan oe both yoyce and 
countenance, W here might faileth them : And by an impcrtunate rage ,inſteade of avet- 
ging themlclues , they accule their weakeneſle, and therewith bewray their uMpacience» 
In this ioylity we now and then harpe yppon ſome ſecret ſtrings of our 1umpertections 
Which, ſetled or conſiderate we cannot touch without offence : and we profitably et- 
ter-aduertize our ſelues of our defeRs , There are other handy-ſportes , indiſcrete, 


_fond and ſharpe, ut after the French-manner; which T hate morraallye : I haveaten- | 


der and ſenſible skinne: I have in my dayes ſcene two Princes of our royall blood brought 
<0 their graves for it , ft is an all-ſeemimy thing for men , in teſt to hutte , or m ſporte #0 


ſtreaks one anotber , In other matters, when I will iudge of any bodye , I demaund 


_ him , how farre or how much hee is contented with himſelfe : how farre his 
args 5 he wotke . pleaſerh him , I will auoyde theſe goodlye exculcs / 4a B 
: I was . 
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eAblatmi' medrs opus tft incudibus othad; tos firs of 

This worke away was brought, tr ns” 7 ; 

| |  Halfe hammered, halfe wroupht; os 59 1 
I'was not an houre there ; ] hane not ſeene hint fork, Now? fay, let vs thenleaue theſe partes; 
give me one that may repreſent 'you whole and entire, by which it may pleaſe you tbbe 
meaſured by another. And then; whatfinde you faireſt in your owne worke? is it thit or 
this part? the grace or the matter, the muention, the mdgement, orthe leatnine 7For I 
ordyaarily perceiue , that aman miſſeth 4s much in audging of bis uwne Werke, as of another. 
Not onely by the affeQtion, he therein employeth ; but becauſe he hath nor ſufficietciers 
know, nor skill to diffin euiſh it. The worke of it's 6wne power and forrume, may ſecond 
the worke-man , and tranſport him beyond hisintiention and knowledge . As for me, [ 
iudge not the worth of anothers worke more 'obſcirely then of mine owne : and place 
my Eſſayes ſometimes lowe, ſometimes high , very vniconſtantly and doubtfully, There 
are dyuers bookes profitable by reaſon of their ſubieRtes , of which the anthor reapeth no 
commendarions at all ;'And good bookes', asalſo g6od workes, which makethe wotke- 
man aſhamed, I ſhall write the manner of our bankets, and the faſhion of our garments ; 
and I ſhall wnte it with an ill grace :1 ſhall publiſh the Edits of my time , andthe letrers 
of Princes that publikelye paſſe from hand to hand:1 ſhall make anabridgement of a go00d 
booke( andevery abridgement of a good booke, is a foole abridged )which booke ſhall 
come to bee loſt; and ſuch like things. Poſterity {Hall reape fingular profit by ſuch com- 


poſitions: but I, what honour, except by my good fortune ? Many tamous bookes are of 
this condition, | > 

When I read Philip de Commes, (now dyuets1yeates fince) a right excellent an- 
thor, Inoted this ſpeach in him, asa ſaying not vulgar : That a man ſhould carefullye 
take beeae, how he doe his maiſter ſo great or mincb ſernite, that he thereby be hindred from fund- 
ing his due recompence for it, I ſhould have commended the inuention, bnt not him. Aﬀer 


563 
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that I found it in Tacitus : Beneficia eo vſqne lata (unt', dum vider turcxolui poſſe , obi corurair, 
multum antevenere pro- graaria odinum readitirr , Benefites art ſo long wel-come , as [Wet Annal.g. 


 thinke they may bee requited , but when they muth txerete all power of reconiente; 


hate is return'd for thankes and good will. And SentcaVery floutely. I ani 56 putt effethipt $,,,... 
non redere,non vult eſſe Cuireddat. For the that thinkes it a ſhame not toi equne could wiſh, he were epif.8 1.7. 


rot whom be ſhould requite, Q. Cicero with'aloofer by; Qus ſe nor pptat ſatisfacere , amichs 
eſſe nullo modo poteſt, He that thinkes be doth not ſatisfie, can by no meanes be a friend, The ſub- 
ie according as it is, may make a man be judged learned, wiſe and memorions: butto 
udge in him the partes moſt his owne and beſt worthy , togeather with the force and 
beauty of his minde; t'is very requiſite, we kriow firſt what is his owne, and what not : and 
in what is not his owne, what we are behoulding to himfor , in conſideration of his choife, 
diſpoſition, ornament , and language he haththereunto furniſhed. Whatifhe have bor- 


Cicero, 


rowed the matter and empaired the forme ? as many' times it commeth to paſſe, We o- | 


thers that have little praiſe wich bookes, are troubled with this; that when we meete 
with anytate or quaint inuentionin a new Poet, or forcible argument in a Preacher, wee 
dare not yer commend them, vntill wee have taken inſtruction of ſome wiſe man, whe- 
ther thar partbe their owne or another bodies , And yntilt thenITever ſtand vppon mine 
owne guard.I come lately from reading ouer,(and that without any cntermifſion)the ſtoty 
of T acitus (a matter not vſuall with me; it is now twenty yeares ,I never ſpent one whole 
houre togeather ypon a booke ) and I haye now done it,arthe inſtant requeſt of a gentic- 
man,whem France holdeth in high eſtceme; as well for his owne worth and yalour, as for 
a conſtant forme of ſufficiencie and goodnes , apparantly ſeene'in ders brethren of his. T 


know no author , that ina publique regiſter entermixeth ſo many contiderations of man- 


ers, and particular inclinations. And 1 deemecleane contrary, to what be'thinkerh: who 


beeing eſpecially to follow the lives of the Emperoursof his cime , ſo dyuers and ex- 
treame in all mannerof forme, ſo manye notable and great ations, which , name- 
lye their cruelry . produced in their ſubiees : hee had a more powerfull and at- 
trative marter , to diicourſe and relate, then if hee had beene to ſpeake or-treate of 
bartels and yniuerſall agitations . So that I often finde him barren, ſleightlye run- 
ning-overthoſe glorious deathes , asif hee feared to ancdiate atid moleſt ys with cheit 
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lke innowations , depend more on the conduth of. fortune : priuate on-ours ; Itis rath 


with him , doe well allowe-off: ro have eſteemed. him altogether equall 


expreſſe tiranny. Yer muſt not the ſuſpition be counterpoiled tothe enidence 
I beleeve him. | 


O 


him, and beene ignorant of the true and perfeR wor 


minde of his quality, ſeemerh but baſe and cource vnto mee: For, notto 


of my ſelfe , 1 ſtragle when I write of any Ot 


a tree, It 1s an equall error, e 
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and know him leſſe , and yet We talke or fill of him , If his writings relate any 
conditions : he was a notable man, vp-right and couragious; not with a 


vertue , but Philoſophicall and generous : He may be found ouer hardy in 
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14 Nics : AS where hee houldeth, that a ſouldier carry! burthen of woode 
= 1 ryivg a burthen of w , 
were ſo flifly benurumed with colde ,thatthey ſtuck to his woode , and remayned ſofalt 


multitude and continuance . This forme. of hiſtorye. is much more profitable. Pab.. 


er a doe. 


ment, then a deduQtiqn of an hiſtory : therein are more precepts , then narration« . ©. 
not abookets reade, bur a volumeto ſtudy and to learne : Tt is fo fraught with Pg R Is 
thacright or wrong they are hudled vp: It isa ſeminary of morall,and a magazine of F, 
litique diſcourſes , for the prouiſion and ornament of thoſe ,that poſſeſſe ſome þ 
the managing of the world. He ever pleadeth with ſolide and forcible reaſons 
ſharpe and witty faſhion : following the affected and laboured (tile of his age :They "A 
much loved to raiſe and puffe themſelues vp, that where they found neither. 

nor ſubtilty in things , they would borrow-it of wordes. He draweth ſomewhat 
Sentcas writing . I decme T acitus more {innowie, Seneca more {harpe . His ſeruic 
proper to a crazed troubled (late , as isolurs at this preſent : you would often lay., he 
trayeth and toucheth vs to the quicke .. Such as doubt of his faith, doc manytctiy accu 
themſelues to hate him for ſomewhat elſe. His opinions be ſound,andenclining to the be 
ter ſide of the Romanc affaires . Iam. neverthelefle ſomething » greeued,, that hee hath 
more bitterly iudged of Pompey , then honeſt-mzens opinions, who lived and conuerled* 


Place in 
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ſharpeneſſe 
neare to 
©15 more | 
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and Silla, ſaving that he was more cloſe and ſecret . His intention and canualing for the 
goternemen:t of affaires, hath not beene exempred from ambuion , nor cleared from 
reuenge : and his owne friendes haue feared, that bad he gotten the victory , itwould 
have tranſported him beyond the limites of reaſon; bur not vnto an vnbridledandraging. 
meaſure.There is nothing in his life that hath threatned vs with ſo manyfelt acrueltye,and 


: $0 doe not 


That his narrations ate naturall and right, might happylic be argued by this : That they 

doe not alwayes exactly apply themſelues to the concluſions of his ivdgements; which 

RY he purſueth according to the courſe he hath taken , often beyond the matter he ſhoweth 
vs; which he hath dayned to ſtoope vnto. with one onely glance. He needeth no excuſe 

to haye approoved the religion of histimes ,, according to the lawes which commaunded 

ip of God , That's his ill fortune, 

not his defeR. I have principallye conſidered his iudgement , whereof Iam noteverye 

where throughly reſolued , As namely theſe, wordes contayned in the letter, which 
Tiberius becing ficke and aged , ſent tothe Senate... What ſhall / write to youmy maiſters, 

or boy ſhall f write to you , or what ſhall I not Write to y0u in theſe times ? Hay the Gods and 

Goaatſſes looſe me worſe , then I daylie feele my ſelfe toperiſh, i? cantell. 1cannot perceive 

why hee ſhould fo certainely applye them vntoa ſtinging remorte , tormenting the con- 

ſcience of T «berius : e-{t leaſt when my ſelfe was in the ſame piight, I ſaw ut ndt. That 

hath likewiſe ſeemed ſomewhat demiſle and baſe vnto me , that having ſaide , how hee 

had excetciſed acertayne honourable magiſtracie in Rome, hee gocth about to excuſc 

himſelfe , that it is not for oftentation , hee ſpake it : This one tricke, namely in a 


darc ipeake 


roundly of himlelte , accuſeth ſome want of courage : A conſtant, reſolute and high 
judgement , and which iudgeth ſoundly and ſurelye , every hand while vieth his 
owne examples , as well as of any ſtrange thing ; and witneſſeth as freelye of him- 
{clfe, as of a third perſon: A man mult overgoe theſe populare reaſons of cuuility , 1N 
fauour of trueth and libertye . I dare not onely ſpeake of my {clfe : but ſpeake alone 
. matter, and digreſſe from my ſub- 
iet. I doe not fo indiſcretely love my ſelfe , and am not fo tide and commrt © 
my ſelfe , as that I can nor diſtinguiſh and conſider my ſelfe apart: as a neighbour; 5 

ther not to_ſee_how farre a mans worth firercheth, 
Or to ſay more of it then one ſee gocd cauſe . Weowe more love to God,then ro our ſelne?, 


thing of his 
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yntoir , that as deade fleſh they were diuided from hisarmes. In ſuch cafes I am. wont 
to yeelde vnto-the authoritie of fo great tefhmonies. Where he alſo ſaicth, that /o/peſ» 
an by the fauour of the God Serapis, healedin the: cittic of «Alexardriea. blinde wo- 
man,with the rubbing and anoynting ber eyes with faftingſpertle : and ſome other mira« 
cles,which] remember not well now:he doth itby.the example-& deuvirofall gpoodhifiae: 
rians, They keepe aregilter of important events : among publike accidents, are . greg 
reports and yulgar opimions.. It is their part torelate common conceites; burnotto {waie 
them . This part belongeth toDiuines and Philoſophers, directors of conſtiences, Theres, 
fore that companion of his, and as great a man as he, faide moſt wiſely: Equadens plicn, 
tranſcribo quam credo : Nam nec affirmare ſuſtineo, de quibus dubuto , nec/abducere que accegi 
I wrue out more then belecue : for neither can I abide to affnme what I doubt of , nor to Wouhs 
Arawe what I hane heard: And that other: Hac neque afformare neque refellere opern precians 
eff : famarerum ſtandumeſt , It unot worth the take, or #0 avouch, or to r:fme theſe thingry wie 
muſt ſtanato report . And writing in an age, wherein the belecue of prodigics beganne 
to decline, he ſaieth, he would notwithſtanding not ommit to. inſert in hus Annales, and 
giue footing to a thing recciued and allowedof ſo many honelt men, and with ſo great 


reuerence by antiquitic , It is very well faide : That they yeelde vs the hiflorie , more ac+- 
cording as they receaue,then according as they eſteeme it. I who am king of the marterL 


treate of, and am not to giue accompt of it to any creature living,do neuarthelefle not alto-: 
gether belecue my ſelfe for it: I often hazard vpon certaine out{lips of my minde;for which 
I diſtruſt my lelfe; and certaine verball wilie-beguilies, whereat Lihake mine cares :'but-I 


I let them runne at hab or nab; I ſee ſome honour them ſelues with ſuch like things :Fis 


not for me alone to iudge of them, Ipreſent my felfe ſtandipg and lying , before and: be 
hinde,on the right andleft fide, and in all by naturall motions. Spmrites alike mn force, are nor &« 
wer alike in aplication aud taſt .Loe here what my memoric doth in groſle,and yet very vnter« 


cainely preſent ynto me oft. In breefe, all iudgements are weake, demiſle and unperieR, 
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T he ninth ([hapter. 
Of Vanitit, 
T Hereis peraduenture no vanitie more manifeſt, then ſo yainely to write of it. What Di= 


vinitic hath ſo divinely expreſſed thereof ynto ys, ought of all men of vnderſtandi 

ro be dilligently and continualy meditated vpon.. Who ſeeth not ,that I haue eatzed {a 
large a field,and vndertaxen fo high apitch, wherein ſo long as there is cither Inke or Pa» 
per inthe world , I may vnceſſancly wander and flic without encombrance? I cankeepe 
no regiſter ofmy life by my actions : fortune placeth them too lowe : I hould them of may 
if es. Yethaue I ſeene a gentleman,who neuer comunicated his life, but bythe op 

nons of his belliez you nught hauc ſeene in his houſe, ſer aut for aſhow, arow of baſins for 
ſeauen or eight dayes : It was all his fludie ; it was all his talke ; All other diſcourſes were 
vnſavorie to him. Thefe are ſomewhat more ciuile,the excrements of anould ſpirite fame- 
times hard, ſometimes laxative; but euer indigeſted . And when ſhall I come vnto. an 
end of repreſenting a continuall agitation , or ynceſſant alteration of my thoughts, 
what ſubie& ſocucr they happen vpon; ſince Diomedes filled ſux thouſand bookes onely 
with the ſubie& of Grammar ? whar is idle babling like to produce , ſince the falcring and 
libertie of che-rongue hath tuft the world with fo horrible a myltizude of yolumes ? 


So many wordes onely for wordes, Oh Pithagoras, why didſt thou not-coniige-this tem- 


pelt? One Galba of former ages,being accuſed for liuing idlic;aunſwered,that all men ought 
to pine an accompt of their attions , but not of their abiding « He was deceiued; for juſtice hath 
alſo knowledge and animaduerhon ouer ſuch as gather ſtuble (as the common laying is,) or 


looke about for gape-ſeed, But there ſhould be » correttion appointed by the lavyes, ag azoſt 
fooliſh and pre fitable Writers, ds there is ra V abonds and (ON (87'S 3; fo ſhould | | pany 
{elfe and a hundred others of our people be baniſked, I 1500 mockeric ; Scrublang ſermerh 
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to be & Symehowne or paſſion of an wregular and licentions age « When wiite w 
much as we rr ro Fries troubles? or when filled the Rom ce Euer ſo 


j ; aines ſo ma. 
ny volumes, asinthe times of their ruine ? Beſides that, the refining of wits in a commics 
© weakb , doth ſeldome make them the wiſer: this idle working proccedeth of this; that al 

men doe ouer-ſlowly giue them ſclues to the office of their funQion, and are ea; 
withdrawne from it . The corruption of the times we liue in, is wrought by the > 
ricular contribution of euery one of vs : ſome conferre treaſon vnto it , ſome iniuſtice, 
other ſome irreligion,tyrannie auarice & cruelty;according as they are more orleſle power. 
full : the weaker forte, whereof 1 amone, imparte fooliſhnelle , yanitie and idleneſ 
yntoit, It ſcemethto be the ſeaſon of vaine things; when the domageable preſſe vs. Inq 
tore, where to do enill is common : to do nothing 7 9p in 4 manner commendable , One 
comforts me, that I ſhall be of the laſt, that ſhall be atached: whilſt they ſhall pro= 
uide forthe worler forte and the moſt hurttull, I ſhall haue leaſure tro amend my ſelfe; | 

For,me thinkes it would be agayanſt reaſon bufily to infilt and purſue pertic inconuenien. 
ces, when great ones infe&t vs. And the Phiſition Phlotimus, to one that offied him - 


his finger to dreſſe, by whoſe face, looke and breath he apparantly perceaued, that 


he had an impoftume in his loonges; My friend ( quoth he ) Jt z5 now no fit time to 
buſie your ſelfe about your nayles. Yet concerning this purpoſe , I ſawe not many yeares 
fince a friend of mine, whoſe name and memorie ( for diuers reſpects,) I hould in fin. | 
gular account, who inthe midſt of our troublous miſchiefes : when, no more then at this 
time, neither lawe, nor juſtice ; nor magiſtrate was execured or did his office , publiſhed 
certaine fillic reformations, concerning the exceſle of apparrall , gluttonie and diet, and 
abuſes committed among pettie-fogging lawiers . They be ammulings wherewith a PeO- 
in a deſperate taking is fed, hn men may fay they are not cleane forgotten, Even 
o doe theſe others, who mainely applic them ſelues ro forbid certaine manners of 
ſpeach, dances and vaine ſportes, vnto a people wholy giuen ouer to all licencioulneſle 
andexecrable vices , It is then no conuenient time for a man ro Waſh and netifie himſel/e,when 
be is aſſailed by a violent fener, It onely belongs to Spartans,totricke , tocombe and waſh 
themſelues at what time they are readie to calt themſclues into ſome cxtreame hazard of 
life. Asfor me, Iamfſubi-rothis ill cuſtome, thar if but a pump fit not handſomlyyp- 
| my foote , Ifſhall alſo negletmy ſhirt and my cloake : for I diſdaineto corre 
ſclfe by halfes : when lam in badeftate, 1 fleſh my ſelfe on cuill and abandonmy fel 
through diſpaire, and run to a downetall , and(as the ſaying 15) caſt the haft after the hat- 
cher. I grow obſtinate in empairing ; and eſteeme my {elte no more worthie of my care, 
eyther all well or all cuill . Iris a fauour to me, that the deſolation of our ſtate doth futablie 
meet with the. deſolatis of my agc:I rather endure that my cuils ſhould thereby be ſurchar- 
ged, then ifmy goods had thereby beene troubled . The wordes | vtter agaynſt misfor= 
eunc,are wordes of ſpite, My courage inſtcede of yeelding, doth grow more obſtinate; and 
contrarie to others , I findemy ſelfe more giuento deuotion, in proſperous then aduerſe 
fortune: according to Xenophons rule, if not according to his reaſon , And 1 rather looke 
on heauen with achearefull eye, to thanke it, then to begge any thing , lam more cate» 
' fullto increaſe my health when it ſmiles yppon me, then to recouer it when I have 
loſtit. Proſperities are to me as diſcipline and inftruRion, as aduerhities and crofles 
are to others . As if good fortune were incompatible with a good conſcience, men 
. Neuer become honeſt but by aduerſe and crofſe chances. Good fortune 1s to me a fin- 
gular motive vnto moderation , and forcible ſpurre vnto modeftie . Prayers wi 
me , menaces reiet me , fauoures relent me , feare imperuerſeth me . Amon 
ly conditions , this one is veric common , that wee are rather ple ed 
with ftrange things then with our owne : we loue changes , affeR alterations, and 
like ir las. b | ann | 
{pſa dies ideo nos grato perlnit bauſtu, 
Quod permuratss boy @ recurrit equis. 
Times EY refreſh with io ayre, 
Becauſe their houres on chang'd hotle doe repayre. 
And my ſhare is therein . Such as follow = other agen 2: onely to be well pleaſed 


 Withandin themſclues; and ſelfe-concciredly to ouer-cſteeme what they poſſ gr 
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_ then we,they are inde ed more happy . I enuie not their wiſedome,but 
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others ; and acknowledge no forme fayrer , thenthat they ſee;if t 


hey be not more adviſed 
rudpe thei 
fortune : This greedy humor of new and vnquenchable defire of vekacorhs things ve 
much increaſe and nouriſh in me a defire to trauell: but diuers other circumſtances conferre 
vyntoit. 1am well pleaſed tonegleR and ſhake-of the goucmment of mine owne houſe- 
hold. [ts ſome pleaſure to commannd,were it but ouer a mole-bill, and a debgbt to be obared « But 
it is a pleaſure ouer yniforme and languiſhing.Beſides that it is euer neceſſarily emermixe& 
with troublous cates, and hart-wearying thoughts . Sometimes the indigence and © 
preſſion of your owne people; ſometimes the contentions and quarrels of your nei 
bours, and othertimes their inſulting and yſurpation ouer you, doth vexe, doth tro- 
ble and afflit you, T9 | 
Aut verberate prandine vines, 
Funanſque mendax, arbore nunc aquas 
Culpante,nurnc torrentia agres 
Sydera,nunc hyemes iniquas. 
Or Vineyards beate and wet with haile and raine, 
Or grounds defrauding hope,while trees complaine; 
Sometime of waters, ſometime of thoſe ſtarres, 
That ſcorch the fieldes, ſometime of winters warres. 
And that God will hardly once in halfe a yeare ſend you a feaſon,that ſhal throughly pleaſe 
your Bayly, and content your Receauer : and that if it be good for your vines, it be not 
hurttull for your meddowes: | 
eAnt nimijs torret fervoribus atherins Sol, 
eAut ſubiti perimunt imbres,gelideque pruine, 
Flabraque ventorum violento turbine Vexant. 
Or with exceſſive heate heau'ns Sunne doth waſt, 
Or ſodaine ſtormes do kill, and chilling froſt, 
Or violent whirle-winde blaſtes doe vexe the coaft. | 
As that new and well-ſhapen ſhoe of that man of former ages, which hurts and wrings 
your foote : and thata ſtranger knowesnot whatit coftes you,and what you contribute to 
maintaine the ſhow of that order,which is ſeenein your houſholde : and which 
ture you purchaſe at too high a rate . It was very'late before I betooke my ſelfe to husban- 
drie. Thoſe whom nature cauſed to be borne before me,haue long time ridde me of thar 
carefull burthen : I had alreadie taken another habite,more ſutable to my complexion. Ne- 
uertheleſſe by that I haue obſerued therein, I finde itto be rather a troubleſome,then a hard 
occupation. Whoſoeuer is capable of any other thing, may eafily diſcharge that. If I would 
ſceke to crow ritch; that way would ſeeme ouer-long and tedious to me: I would then 
haue ſerued our kings;atrade more beneficiall then all others;fince I pretend but to get the 
reputation,that as lhaue gotten nothing,ſo haue I not waſted any thing; ſurable tothe reſt 
of my life; as vnfit to effeRtany good,as improper to worke any euill of conſequence : and 
that I onely ſeeke to weate out my life, I may (God be thanked) doe it without any great 
attention : if the worſt come to paſle, before pouertie aſlaile you, ſeeke by preuention to 
cut of your charges,and by husbanding your expences keepe afore hand with it; thar is it 
Itruſt ynto, and hope to reforme my ſclfe before it come neare or enforce me toit, As for 
other matters, haue foreſtalled many degrees and eftabliſhed ſundry wayes in my minde, 
to liue and rubbe out with lefſe then Ihaue , I fay toliue with contentment, Nov 
eſt mmatione cenſus , verum vitlu atque cultu, termmatur pecunie modus , T he meaſure money 
5 limited not by the eſtimate of wealth oy place, but by the manner of lining and other furniture. 
My very neededoth not fo preciſ: ' ' poſleſle my whole eftate,but that without touching to 
the quick br empairing the maine, forrune ſhal finde ſomething to play vpon, or take hould 
of. My very preſence as ignorant and grimasitis, affordeth much helpe to my houſhould 


affaires : | applie my lelfe thereunto but ſomewhat diſpightfully : confidering the manner * 


DO | 
ofmy houte,which is, that ſeuerally to burne my candle atone end, theother is thereby 
nothing ſpared, Trauelsdonot much hurt me, were it not for the charges , which are excce- 
ding great &beyond my ability:hauing ever bin accuſtomedto iourney not onely with 16- 
ceflary,bur alſo with decent cquipage:& that's the reaſon I make bur ſhort iorneis 8 _ 
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net tooften: whereinJimploy bur the ſcumme and what I can well ſpare,emporign 
FARE rding as it pavers more or lefſe./ will not hans the pleaſure Þ Page "nh 
rhe delight of my retring.Comtrary-wiſe my intent is,that they nouriſh and fauox gne 
| Fortune hath Readed me inthiyzthat fince my chietelt profeſſion inthis life, wast 
live delicately and quietly, and ratherne ligently then ſeriouſly : it hath depriued me of 
needeto hoarde vp riches, to prouide for multitude of my heires. For One, if that bee 
not ſufficient for him, where with I haue liued ſo plentioully, at bis owne perill be it, His 
indiſcretion ſhall not deſerue , that I wiſh him more. e-Lnd cuery man ( according tothe 
example of Phocion ) proniderh ſufficiently for his children, that prouideth they be not unlike 1, 
hin. I ſhould by no meanes be of Crares his minde,or commend his proceeding, Helef his 
mony with a banquier vpon this condition: That if his children were fooles , he | 
- deliuer it them: but proouing wiſe and able to ſhift for themſclues, he ſhould diftribute | 
the ſame amongſt the greateſt fooles. As if fooles,being lealt capable to make ſhift with. | 
out it, were more capable to vie riches. So 1t is, that the hurt proceeding from my abſence, 
doeth not ( in myne opinion ) deſerue, ſo long as I ſhall haue meanes to beare it )I ſhould 
refuſe to accept the occaſions that offer the mie]ues , to diſiratt me from this toyleſome af. 
ſiſtance. There is euer ſome peece out of ſquare. Sometimes the buſinefſe of one houſe 
and other times the affares of another, doe hurry you. You pry too neare intoallthinss; 
herein, as well as cls where, your perſpicuity doth harme you, I ſteale trom ſich occaſions 
35 may mooue me to anger; and remooue from the knowledge of things, thac thriue nor: 
' yetcanInot ſo vſethe matter, but {till I tumble (beeing at home ) vpon ſome inconue. 
nience, which diſpleaſerh me. And ſleight knaveries , that are moſt hidden trom me, ace 
thoſe I am beſt acquainted with , Some there are , which to auoyde a further miſchiete, a 
man mult helpe to concealc himlſelfe : vaine prickings ( vaine ante but yet ever 
prickings. The leaſtand ſleighteſt hindrances, are the ſharpeſt , And as the ſmalleſt letter; 
hure our eyes moſt , ſo the leaſt aff aires grieve vs moſt : A multitude of ſlender euils, offen. 
deth more , then the violence of one alone , how great ſocuer. Euen asordinary thornes 
beeing ſmale and ſharpe, prick vs more ſþarpely and fans threatving, if ona ſudaine 
we hit ypon them. Iam no Philoſopher : Euils oppreſle me according as they waigh; and 
waigh according to their forme, as well as accoding to the matter; and often more. I haye 
more infigtit in them, then the uulgar ſort; and fo have Lmore pacience, To conclude, 
if they hurt me not, theylye heauy vypon me... Life is a tender thing , andeafee to be dil- 
tempered , Since I beganne to grow towards peeuiſh age , and by conſequence toward 
Sen.tyi.t. frowardnefle , nemo enum re[1/tt ſibs cum ceperit wnpeil: ; For no man ſtayes himſelfe when he 13 
T3:f. fetongomg. What ever fond cauſe hath brought me tot; I prouoke the humour that waye: 
whuch afterward by his owne motion is foſtred and exa{perated,atraRting and heaping vp 
one matter vpon another, to feede irlelfe withall. 
Stullcidy caſus lapidem cauat: 
By often falling on, 
Y Euen water breakes a ſtone. 
Theſe ordinary diſtilling drops conſume and vicerate me. Ordinary inconueniences are 
never light . They are continuall and irreparable, if they continuallye and nſeperatly 
atyſe from the members of husbandry . When I conſider my affaires a farre-off, andin 
eroſle ; I finde , be ic becauſe I haue no exaRt memory of them, that hetherto they have 
thrived beyond my reaſons andexſpeRation . Me thinkes I drawe more from them, then 
there is in them: their good ſucceſle betrayeth me , But am 1 waded into the bulineſle? 
_ _ -elall theſe parcels march? a , 
Uirg AElte T um vero #1CKras animum diducimms omnes. 
Is Then we our minde deuide, 
Tocares on euery {ide x 
A thouſand things therein giue me caule to defire & feare. Wholy to forſake them is very 
eaſe ynto me : without toyling and exation altogearher to apply my ſelfe vnto them 
is moſt hard, Itisa pitryfull ching , to be in a place , where whatſoever youſee, doeth 
ſe youa wotkeand concerne you , And me thinkes, Ienioy more blithely and taſte oe 
chalſely che pleaſures of a ſtranger houſe, then of mine owne:and both my minde and = 
funne more freely and purely on them , Diogenes anſwered according to my —_ 
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T he third Booke. 
being demandert what kinde of Wine he liked beſt: &4nother mans Jlaydhe., M 
Jelighted to build at Monranegwhere he was borne: andin all this alas of TOOE 
affaires,I love to make vſe of his examplesandrules ;ynro-which I will 23 much as pofſi- 
blie I can tye my ſucceſſors... Could I doe better for him,l would performe it, ] glory his 
will isat this day pradtiſed by me, and doth yet wotke inme'. God forbid I ſhould: ever 
ſuffer any image of life to periſh ynder my handes, that may yeelde vmo ſo n00d and 
ſo kinde a father . If Thave vndertaken'to fintſh any oldefrece of wall ,or epaire any 
building eytber imperfeRor decayde: it hathcenainly,hetne, betauſe I had rather a 16+ 
ſpect to his intention, then a regarde to. my-cottefitmienst, And: blame my neghpence - 
or litherneſſe, that I have not continued to/perfeRt the; foundations he had layde, 'or bes 
ginnings he hadleaft in his houſe: by ſo much the/more;, becauſe ] am in.grear likelyhood 
to be the laſt poſleſlor of it, namely of. my race , and fetrhe laſt hantl ynio it . For , con- 


cerning my particular application, neither the pleaſure of, building ; which isſayde to be ſo 


bewitchmg, nor hunting, nor hawking, not gardines, nor ſuch other dehghts of a retired- 
life, can much embuhic or greatly ammuile me. Irisathing for which I hate my elfe, as 
of al! other opinions, that are incommodious to me ; I care not ſo much to have them 
vigurous and learned, as ] labour to have them caſie and commodious ynto life. They are 
indeed ſufhiciently true and ſound, if they be profitable and pleaſing. Thoſe, who hearing me 
relate mine owne inſufticiencic in matters pertaining to hiusbandry or thrift, are till whiſ- 
pring in mine eares,thatitis but a kinde of difdaine, and that I negleAto knowe the imple- 
ments or tooles belongins to husbandry or tillage,their ſeafons and orders; how my wines 
are made,how they graft;and ynderftand or know the names and formes of hearbs,of ſim- - 
ples,of frutes,and what belongs to the dreſſing of meates wherewith Hive and whereon I 
feed; the names & prizes of ſuch (uffes I clothe my ſelfe withall,onely becauſe 1 doe more 
ſeriouſly take to hart:ſome higher knowledge ; bring me in amaner to deaths doore, That 
iS meer ſottiſhnes;& rather bruciſhnes then elory: I wouldrather be a ciining borſeman,the 
a good Logician, Qnintu aliquid ſaltem potins quorum indigat vſus, .' 
Ueminbus molhg, par as detexere wmaco ? * 


| Toworke-vp ſomthing, whereofthereis need? | 
We hinder ourthoughts from the generall and maine point, and from the cauſes. and yni- 


 verſall condufts; which are very well direQted withoutvs; and omit our owne bufineſſe ; 


and Michaell, who concemes vs neater then man . Now Tmoſt commonly itaye at home, 
but I would pleaſe my ſelfe better there, then any where cls. 

Stt mee [:aes viinam Sexetle, | 

Sit modus laſſo maris, et viarum , 

— tieq. | 

Some repaire andreſtto mine olde age craue, 

Journying, failing, with a weary warring 

O ler anend have. = 
] wote nor whether I ſhall come to an end of it, I would that in liew of ſome other part of 
his ſucceſſion,my father had reſigned me that paſſionate Joye and deare affeRion, which 1n 
his aged yearc he bare ynto his houſhold husbandrie , He was very fortunate, in confor- 


ming his deſire vnto his fortunes,and knew how tobe pleaſed with wharhe had.Politike 


 Philoſophic may how it liſt accuſe the baſenefle and blame the ſierilitic of my occupati- 


on, if as he did, I may but once finde the taſte of it . ] am of this opinion, that tbe hono- 


rableft vacatin ,isto ferue the Common-wealth , and be profitable tro my . Fruttys enim m- Cucer Amis, 


geny et Virtutss , ovnjque preflantie , tum maximns acciputur , quum m proximum quemgue 
confertur . For then is moſt frunte reaped bath of our Witte and vertue , and all other excellen- 


_ Cie, when it 15 beſtoved vpon our neighbours , As for me I departe from it: Partlye for con- 


ſcience ſake; ( for whence I diſcerne the waight, concerning ſuch vacations ,Ialſo diſco- 
uer the ſ]er:der meanes I have to ſupply them withall: And Plato a maiſter workeman in 
all politike governement omitted not to abſtaine from them ) partlye for lithernefle. 
I am well pleaſed to enioye the worlde , without troubling or prefling my ſelfe with 
it; to live a life , cnelye cxcuſable ; and which- may neyther bee burthenſame to 


me ,nor to any other. Never did man goe more plainelie and careleſlie co worke - 


c | » Pirg. buc, 
Why rather with ſoft wings make younot ſpeed ecl.2.71. 
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The third Booke. 


the care and Fomernement of a third man, then I would, had I aground to worke Ypon 


One of my wiſhes at this inſtant;ſhould be to finde a ſonne in lawe , that could handſomlie 
allure and diſcreetly beguile my olde yeares, and lull them aſſcepe ; into whoſe hangs 1 
might depoſe,andin all foueraigntie refigne the conduCt and. managing ofmy goods; tha 
he might ofcem die ad rune vponchem when air: amy ee 
he would but catie a truely-thankfill and friendly minde. But w 

where the loyal 


hep Coc "OY | at * we liveina worlde_—- 
tie of our owne children is not 'knowne . Whoſoeuer hath the:charge of 
my purſe whenl trayell, hath itfreely and without controule : as well mighthe decenib 
me in keeping of eeckonings\, And if he be nor a Diuell , I binde him to deale well and 
honefily , by my catcleſſe cofifiderice . 31m fallere docurrunt , dum timent fall; , « v9 
3s peccandi ſuſpteando ſecerum ;" Many bane tanght others to arceaue , While themſelues fear: 
eo be deceaned, and baue ginen them inſt cauſe ro offend ,'by ſuſpetitmg them wninſtly,, The moſt 
ordinarie afſurance T'take of 'my people, isa kinde of diſacknowledge or negleR : I ne..' 
ver preſume vices, bur after I have ſcene them; and truſtmore'young men; ſuch asIima.. 
ine to be leaft debauſhed and corrupted by ill examples .. t had rather heare at rw6 | 
moneths end , that] have ſpent foure hundred crownes, then eyery night when 1 ſhould * 
goeto my quiet bed, have mine eares tyred' and my minde vexed with three, fiue or | 
leayen , Yet in this kinde of ſtealing, have T-had as little ſtolne from me as any other: 
True it is , I lende a helping hand ro-ignorance . 1 wittinglye entertaine a kinde of 
troubled and vntertaine knowledge of my money : Vntill it come to a certaine mex- 
ſure I am'contenr'to- doubt of it. It is not'amiſle if you allowe your boye or ſervant 
ſome ſmall ſcope for his diſſoyaltic and indiſcretion; If in grofle wee have ſufficient | 
lie leaft to bring our mattess to paſſe, this excefle of fortunes-liberalitie, ler vs ſome- 
what more ſuffer it to ſtand to hirmercie + Ic is the gleaners fee . After all Ietteeme not | 
ſo much my peoples fidelitie; as I diſeſteeme their inivrie . Oh baſe and abſurde ſtu. 
die, for a man to{ftudye his:nioney , and pleale himſelfe with handling and coump- 
ting the fame : for that's the waye whereby -couctoulneſle maketh hir approaches, 
Since cightcene yeares , thatl haue had the full diſpoſing of my goods in mine owne 
hands , I could ucyeryet beebroughr {to over-looke ,' neyther titles nor bookes , no 
not ſo much as the principall affaires, that ſhould neceffarilic paſſe through my knoy- 
ledge and care, =, 3hio7 Shit fog Hoy cnn 00d fie ore 
Itis no Philoſophicall contempt, to negle& wotldly and tranſitorie things: my taſte 
1s not ſo exquilitelye nice ; for] value them according to their worthe atleaſt: but crue- 
lyeit is an inexcuſable ſloathfulneſle and childiſh negligence . What would Inot rather 
joel then reade a contrat? And more willinglye,asatlave ro my buſineſle , with cake 
to ouer-looke , and care to ſuruaye a companye of olde-duſtic bookes , and plodde 
vppon muſtie writings ? and which is worſe, other mens, as ſo many doe daylye for 
money ? [have nothing ſo deare as care and paine : and I onely endcuoure to become 
careleſſe and retchleſſe, I had, in mine opinion, beene fitter ( if 1 might be) ro live 
by others fortune , without bounden dutic or bondage . And yet I wotte not (the mat- 
cer becing throughly fifted ) whether according to my humor and fortune , what Imult 
endure with my affaires, and pocket vp at my: {eruants and familiars handes, hath not 
more abiection, importunitie and ſharpeneſle, then the following of another man ſhould 
haue, better borne then my ſelfe , and who ſhould ouide mee ſomewhat at mine caſe, 


CK-parad.s Seruitus obeatentia eſt fratts anti” et abiefti, arbitrio carentis ſua : Seruice 18 ail obearnce 


of an abiett broken hart ,that cannot diſpoſe of it ſelfe « Crates did woorle , who yolunta- 
rilye caſt him ſelfe into the liberties of povertic, onely to ridde himſelfe of the incon- 
ueniences , indignities and cares of his houſe . Which 1 would not doe : I hate pouertie 
as much as griefe ; yet could I finde in my harte to change this manner of lite, with an- 
other leſſe glorious and not ſorroubleſome. Being abſent, I diſcharge my ſelfe of al! ſuch 
carefull thoughts , and ſhould lefſe feele the ruinous downe-fall of a Towre , then beg 
preſent, the fall of a Tile . Alone my minde is eafllic ficede , butin companie, it enduceth 
as much 5 a Ploughmans . My horſe yncutb'd ;his reynes miſplaced, or a ftirop ora firap 
hiring againſt my legge, wt keepe me inchecka whole day long, 1 rouze my courage 
atly againſt inconuenience; mine eyes, Icannot. | 


Senſus b ſupers ſenſu ! RE At 


The third Booke. 


AthomeTam ever anſwerable for whatſoever is amiſſe, Few maiſters, (1p eake of noun 
condition, as mine is; whereof if any be, they are the more happy) can to u!)\, 1. ; + 
on a ſecond, butſtill a good part of the buthen ſhall lie vponahem . That & ct: 1141 
uenture take ſome thing from my faſhion, in entertaining of gueſtes or new cov :1m+1: 1116 
happily Thave bcene able to ſtay ſome, more by-my kitchin , then by my bet-auro1 I 
grace : As doe the peeviſh and fantaſticall; and 1 greatly diminiſh the pleaſwe I C:ui:iy 
take in my houle , bythe viſitations and meetinges of my friendes . No countenance is 
ſo fooliſh, or ſoill beſeemiing a gentleman in his owne houſe, as to ſee him vexed or 
eroubled about his houſhold or domeſtike affaires; to ſee him whiſper one of his ſeruants 
in the care, and threaten another with his lookes . It ſhould inſenſibly olide-on , and re- 
preſent an orcinarye courſe, And I vtterly diſlike , that a man ſhould entertayne his 
oueſtes with eyther excufing, or boaſtingof the entertaincment he affordeth them, I loue 
oder and cleanelinefle, _ 

— et ctntharuset lanx, : 

Oftenaunt miki me, 

My dith, my drinking kanne, 

Show me what kindeof man. 
well nighas much as plenty : In mine owne houſe Texadtly looke ynto neceſſity, little ynts 
ſtate, audlefle vnto ornament. If your neighbours ſeruant be fighting with his compani- 
on, if a diſh be overthrowne, youbutlaughatir : youſleepe quietly whilſt Sir ſuch a one 
is bukie caſting vp of accoumpts, and over ſeeing his ftocke with his fleward, and all about 
your prouifion for to imorrow, I ſpeake according to mine opinion; omitring nor in gene= 
rall tothinke , how pleaſing an ammuſement it is to certayne natures, toſee a quiet and 
proſperous houſhold, direfted by a formall and guided by aregulare order , But notin= 
tending to faſten myne owne errors and incanueniences to the matter : Nor to gaine (: ay 
Plato , who deemeth that the happieſt occupation any man can follow, is, to apply him« 
ſelfe to his owne private buſineſſe, without injuſtice. WhenT journey, I have nothing 
to care for but my ſelfe , and how my mony is laide out: which is diſpoſed with one one- 
ly precept. Over many partes are required in hoarding and gathering of goods: I haue 
no skill in it, In ſpending, 1 haue ſome knowledge , and how to give my expences day; 
which indeedeis it's principall vie, BucI attend ic ouer ambiciouſly , which makes it both 
vnequal! and deformed:and beſides that immoderate in one and other viſage.]f it appeare 
and make a good ſhow, if it ſerue theturne , I indiſcretely goe afterit ; and as indiſcrete= 
ly reſtraine my ſelfe, if it ſhine or ſmile not yppon me . Whatſocuer it bee , eyrher 
arte or nature, that imprints this condition uf life into vs, by relation to others, 18 
doethvs much more hurt then*good. In going abour to frame apparances according 
to the common oppinion , we defraude our {clues of our owne profits, Wee care not 
ſo much , what our (tate, or how our beeing is, invs and in effect, as we doe how 
and whatitis, inthe publique knowledge of others. Euen the goodes of the munde, 
and wiſedome it ſelfe , ſeeme fruiteleſle vnto vs, if onelye enioyed by vs : except it bee 
ſer foorth to the open view and approbation of firangers. There are ſome, whole golde 
runnes by ſtreames in places vnderground, and that inperceptible : others extend the 
ſame. in plates and leayes:So that to {ome , pence arc worth crownes, to others the 


* contrary : the worlde iudging the employment and value , according to the outward 


ſhowe | All ouer-nice care and curious heede about ritches , hatha touch orataſte of 
auarice . Even their diſpending and over regulare and artificiall lyberalyties arc not 
worthe a warye heede-taking ., and counteruayle not a paynefull diligence . Who 
ſo will make his expence even and wſt , makes it ſ1iQ and forced . Eyther clole- 
keeping or employing of monye, are themſclues thinges indifferent ; and ad- 
mitte no cullour of good or evill , but according to the applycation of our will. 
The other cauſe that drawes me to theſe iourneyes or vagaries, is the diſlegys, or diſpa- 
ritiein thepreſent manners of our ſtate : I could cafily comfort my {clte with this cortup- 
yon, in regard ofthe publike interreſt; 

— peorague ſecula ferri, 

T emporibns, quorum ſcelers non inuenit iſa 


Nomen, et anullo poſuit natnra wetallo, 


Times 


Iuutn lat, 
I 3.29, 
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Times worſe thentites of Iron, for whoſe bad frame 
And wickednefle eu'n narure findes no name, 
Nor hath from any mertall ſet the ſame, 
Bur not for mine owne :1am in particular ouer-preſſed by it. For round about Where ] 
dwell,we are, by the ouer-long licentiouſnes of our inteſtine ciuill wares almoſt grown 
So ould.n ſo licentious and _ A nn of ſtate, 
on. uzppe vÞ8 fas verſum atquenefas; 
OT” re v6 RE | oodand Fad, - 
| There is no difterence had. 
That in good trueth,it were a wonder, if it ſhould continue and maintaine it ſel fe. 
Virg. AER. = eArmatiterramexercent,ſemperque recentes 
(9.612, Conutttare tat predas,et vinere rapts, 
They armed plow the land and ioy to driue, 
And draw new booties,andonrapine hue. 
Toconclude,] ſee by our example, that the ſocietic of men doth hould andis ſewed t 
ther,at what rate ſoeuer it be: where euer they be placed,in mouing & cloſing, they areran.. 
ved andſtowed together; as yneeuen andrugged bodies , that ordetles are hudledinfome 
cloſe place,ofthem ſelues finde the way to be vnited and ioyned together one with another; 
and many times better,then arte could have diſpoſed them. King Philp aſſembled arable of 
the moſt lewd reprobate and incorrigible men he could finde out, all which he placedina 
Citie,which of putpoſe he had cauſed to be built for them,of whom it bare the name.] ima. | 
gine, that euen of thelr vices, they erected a politike contexture amonglt themſelues, anda 
commodious and iuſt ſocietie . I ſee not one aRion,or three, or a huvored , but euen diuers 
manners , admitted and commonly yſed : ſoextrauagant(namely in diſloyaltie)and ſo bar. 
barous in inhumanitie, which in my conceite, are the worſt and moſt execrable kinde of yi- 
ces, that] haue not the hart ſo much as to conceave them without horror : All which 1 
in a manner admire as much as I deteſt , The exerciſe of theſe egregious villaniesbeareth 
2 brandof yigore and hardinefſe of minde, as much as of error and irregulare confuſion, 
Neceſſnie compeſeth and aſſemblerh men together . This caſuall combining is afterward framed 
into lawes . For,there haue beene ſome as barbaroulſly-fauage , as humane opinion could 
flible produce , which notwithſtanding haue kept their bodies in as goodhealthand 
ate, in long life, as thoſe of Plaro or eAriſtorle could doe . And to ſay true, all theſe deſ- 
criptions of policie, faincd by arte and ſuppoſition, are found ridiculous andfooliſh, tobe 
putin praRtiſe. Theſe greatand long-continuing altercations, about the beſt forme of ſo- 
cietic, and moſt commodiousrules to vnite vs together, are altercations onely proper for 
ehe exerciſe of our wit: As in artes, diuersſubieRs are found, that haue no eſſence but in 
agitation and diſputing, without which they haue no life at all . Such an Idea of policie,or 
piQture of gouernment, 1were to be eſtabliſhed in a new world; but we take a worldalrea- 
die made and formed to certaine cuſtomes: we engender not the ſame as Pyrha, nor be- 
get itas Cadmus, By what meanes ſocuer we haue the priuiledge to re-ercand range 
the ſame anew, we can very hardly wreſtit from the accuſtomed habit and foldeit hath 
taken, except we breake all . Sols being demaunded. whether he had eſtabliſhed the 
beſt lawes he could for the Athemans: aunſwered, yea of thoſe they would haue recea- 
ued: with ſuch aſhift doth Uaro excuſe him ſelfe; ſaying, that if he were newly to be- 
ginneto write of religion , he would plainely tell what his beleefe were of it: But being 
alreadie receiued , he will ſpeake more of it according to cuſtome, then to nature + Not 
to ſpeake by opinion, but conſonant to trueth , the moſt excellent and beſt policie, 
for any nation to obſerue, is that vnder which ir hath maintained ir {elfe. Its forme 
and effemtiall commoduie doth much depend of cuſtome, We are eaſily diſplealed 
with the preſent condition: yetdo T hould thar to wiſh the gouernment of few, 113 
Popular ' eſtate : or in a Monarchie , another kinde of policie , it is a manifeR Vice 
meere follie, | 
Ayme [eſtar tel que tu lenois eſtre, 
 Sileſt royall ayme laroyantd, 
S'tl eſt de pen,ou bien Communant3, 
AymeP auſſs,car Dunt'y a fait naiſtre. 
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: i» If irbeRegal;tove theroyallracey | [oft  bly 

of afew;otcommonzweale,embrace | | 1 4 (UL - 

; - | TtaSiris; borne there God pointed thee. 17 ids, * 11 
So was the gooll Lotte of Pjbr.& wontero ſpeaker of ir; whomee luve lately lofty 2 
manof ſo quaint and rare witte;- of ſo found-:intgerhent antvf ſo milderand affable be- 
haviour . The vntimely lofſe of whotne, with that of the Lotde'of i Feir, both farallie 
hapning to.vs Atione time , are ſurelic loffes:of . great conlequence vio out cowne I 
wortte not well, whether France ,amongft-all the men it:hach-leaft, is 2ble to affoortievs 
ewoſtch other Gentlemen.;as may eyther:infinceritic and worthe , or in/fulficiencie/and 
iudgement, forche countell of: our Kings, tmatche theſe rwo Gaſcoynes They wettxwo 
mindes Giucrſbe faire, and vetilye;if weteſpeRt'the corupred age wheretwixe live, both 
rare and. gloriouſhit-ſhining , every one-ifhir forme ..Buiralas , what teftenie had pla-. 
ced them ow the: Fheatcr of this age, ſo tiffemant and differen jn propbttion from our 
deptorable:cormption , and:fo fanc from agreeing with" our rumultuous' Rormes 2Nov- 
thing dooth ſo neerelie eluted pom. Antena ts ; as inhountion; Onayye 
change aouth grye forme to minſtice , and ſcope to tyrranie . If ſome one piece bee out of 
ſquare , it may be vnderpropt : one may oppoſe himlelfe apainſtthat , which the alte- 
ration, incident, and corruption, naturall toall things, dooth noc roo-much clonge and 
drawe vs from our beginnings and grounded principles :- But to yndertake to re-erreR 
and tound againe fo huge a maſſe, and change or remoove the foundations of ſo vaſte 


' atrame, bclongeth onely to them, who in ſteed of purging , deface, and in liew of 


cleanſing , icrape out : that will amende particular faultes by an yniyerlall confuſion, 
and curc diſeaies by death : Non tam commutandarum quam exertendarum rerum cupids, 
Nor ſo d:jmous to have things altered, as overtbrowne . The worlde is fondlye vnapt to 
cure 1t ſelte ; So impacient with that which vexeth or grieveth it , that it onely ay- 
meth to 1idde it {elfe of it, neyer regarding at what rate-, We ce by athouſand ex- 
amples, thar it dooth ordinarilye cure it ſelfe at it's owne' charges : T o bee freede from a 
preſent euil , is no perfett cure , except there bet a generalb amentment of condition, Theende 
of a skilfull Chirurgion ,is not to mortifie-the bad fleſh , it is but the beginning and 

adrefſing of his cure : he aymeth further , that is, to make the naturall to growe againe, 
and rediice the party to his due becing and quality. Whoever propoſeth onely to remooue 
what gnaweth him, ſhall be to ſecke : for good doth not nectſſarily ſweceeds evill : another, yel 
2 worle euill may ſucceede it. As it hapned vnto Ceſares nurtherers, who broughit'the 
common-wealth to ſo diſtreflefull a plunge, that they repenced themſelues , they ever 
medled with the ſame. The like hath fince fortuned to dyuers, yea in our dayes, The French 
that live in my times, know very well what to ſpeake of ſuch matters. All viclent changes 
and great aiterations, aiſorder , daftemper and ſhake a ſtate very winch . He that ſhould right= 
ly reſpeCta ſound recouery or avlolute cure,and before all other things thtoughly confule 
about it , might happily grow ſlacke in the buſineſle , and beware how he ſet his hand 


 yntoit.. Pacunins Calaums correctedthe vice of this manner of proceeding by a notable 


example . His fellow C1tizens had mutined againſt their magiſtrates; He becing aman 
of iminent authocity in the Citty of Capaa, found one taye the meanes to ſhut vp the 
Senate in the Guildehall or Pallace, then calling the people together in the matket place, 
rolde them; That the day was now come, whetein with full and vhreſiſted liberty, 
they might take vengeance of the tyrants that had ſo long and ſo many wayes op- 
preſſed them , all which hee had now at his mercyc', alene and yrarmed , His op- 
pinion was, that orderly by lots , they ſhould be drawne out one after another : which 
done , they might particularly diſpoſe of cuery one : and whatſoeuer ſhould bee Qe- 
creede of them , ſhould imediatelye be executed yppon the place ; provided dicy _ 
ſhould therewithall, preſenily aduiſe and reſolue ro nomittate and eftabliſh ſome ho- 
neſt and vndetected man; to ſupplye the roome of the condemned , lealt their Cit- 
tie ſhould remayne voyde of due officers. 'To which they graunted, and heard no ſoo» 
ner the name of a Senator read , bur a loude exclaniation of 4 ll diſcontent 
was rayſed againft him : which Pacunins pereeauing , he requeſted filence , and thusbe- 
ſpake them, My country men ,1 ſce verye wellthat iy eut=off hee is a Pee 
| cc 
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T he third\Booke. © 
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ous and wicked member ; but ter ys have an other ſon 
whome would you name for thar 
lence; cach one finding himſelfe to ſceke and: much :confounded in the cho1 
oneſt them,nominated one whorh he t 
conſent of voyces, louder then the 
all'refufing him; as one raxet with a hundred imperteCtions , lawfull cauſes and juſt objec. 
tions, vtterly to rejeR him, Theſe coutradifting humours growing more y 
whotr , every one following his private grudge or affeRion, there entued a fa 


purpoſe? This vnexp 


who wasthe bouldeſt-impudent 
weio was:no ſooner heard, but a g 


op man in his 
cted ipe 


ech bred a 


hou 


Place ; ang 
difttated 6. 
ſe . Yet One 


ght fireſt, 


1olene and 
cre 


confuſion and hurlie-burly1n drawing of the ſecond and third Senator and{'in naming and 


chooſing their ſucceſſors ; about which they could never agree. As mich diſorder and 


more 


confuſion about the eleRion; as mutuall. conſent and/agreement about the demifſion and 
diplaſing. About which tumultuous trouble, when they had long and:to.nd end laboy 


Ter Adel. 
#61.4- ſ TY © 


pitiouſlic toſled in 
Hor. cav. lo |» 3 19 
rod gy-33 


Yet are we not per 


freſhend mnexpertenced miſchiefe,B 
continugll agitation : for what haye we not done ? 
- Ehenercatticuns et ſceleris ptreder, 
 , Fratrumg; : quia nos auvareſugnrss 
; '+, 1 ugnimMs 2 onA8 manus mHychtus 
+; :' Adletu Deorum conrimunt ? quabns 
- Pepercit ares. | 
Alasfor ſhame of wickednefſe and ſcarres 
Of brother-country-men in ciuill warres. 
 : Weof this hatdned world, what doe we ſhunne ? 
\; | Whathaye weexecrableleaft yndone ? 
' To fertheirhand wherero hath youth not dared 
| Forfeareof Gods? what altars hath it ſpared? 
I am noe very ſuddaine in reſoluing or concluding, 
'8pjaſi vebt ſalns, 
Sernere prorſus non poteft hanc 
This familie if fafetie would | 
Keepe ſafe, I doe nor thinke it could. 
aduenture come ynto our laft period, The preſervation of ſtates, 1s a 
#hing in a'l likelyhood excceding our vnderſtanding . A ciuill policie ( as Plats faith)is a 
mightie and puiſſant matter, and of very harde and difficult difſolution; it often indureth 


familiam; 


and wearyed themſclues, they began , ſome: heare, ſome there , to ſcatteraud ieale-2 
from the aſſemblie: Every.one with this veſoſution in his minde , that. che caldeſt and bef 
knowne euill,zs ever more tollevable,then a freſh 


lelyes © 


againſt monrall and inteſtine diſcaſes : yea againſt the injune of vniuſt Jawes againſt 


tyrrannie, ayainſt the ignorance and debordement of Magiſtrates, and againſt thelicen- 
nouſneſſe and ſedition of the people. Inall our fortunes, we compare our {eluestothu 
Which is above vs, and looke towarde thoſe that arc better ; Letvs meaſure our {clues by 
that which is beneath vs , there is no creature ſo miſerablie-wretched, but findes athou- 
ſand examples to comforte himſelfe withall . It is our faulte , that we more vnwilling- 
lie behould whatis aboye vs, then willinglie what is bencath vs. And Solon ſayde.that 


|  ſhouldamankeape vpin one maſſe all euilstogether, there is none, that would not 14- 


de . The Gods play at hand 


ther choole to carrie back with him ſuch euils as he already bath , then come toa Jawfull 
diviſion with othermen of that chaos of euils , and take his alotted ſhare of them . Oitr 
Common-wealth is much crazed, and out of tune . Yet have diuers others becne more 
dangerouſlic-fick ,and have not dy 


-ball with vs ,and toſſe vs 
vp and downe on all hands , Enimuero Dij nos homines quaſi pilas babent « T he Gas perdye 


Plaut.capt. doe reckon and racket vs men as their tennis=balles.The deſtinies have fatalic ordained the tate 


Prol. 


of Rome,for an exemplare patterne of what they can do in this kind. It containerh ini {elfe 
all formes and fortunes that concerne a ſtate: whatſocuer order,trovble, good or bad oral 
tune may in any orte effeR init, What man may iulUy diſpaire of his condition,ſceing the 
aguations, troubles, alterations, turmoyles and motions, wherewith it was toſſed 1003 

froand whichit indured? If the extenhion of rule, and farre-ſpredding domination, be the 
pttieR health of aſtate , of which opinion 1 am not in any wiſe ( and /{ecrates c 


oreatly 
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-the moſt horrible and turbulent confi 


T he third Booke. 
oreatly pleaſe me, who inſtruQeth Virecles , not to enuie thoſe Princes, who haue large 
dominations , but ſuch as can well maintaine andordetlye preſerue thoſe that haue beene 


hereditarilie eſcheated ynto them ) that of 'Kome was never ſo ſound , as when it was moſt - 


ficke and diſtempred , The worſte of it's forme , was to it the moſt fortunate , A man 


can bardly diſtinguiſh or knowe the _ of any policie vnder the firſt Emperors : it was 
10n that could bee conceaued , which notwith- © 


Randingitendured and therein continued ; preſeruing , nota Monatchie bounded in hir 
limites , but ſo many nations, ſo different, ſodiftant, ſo euill affected, ſo contuſedly com- 
manded, ando vniuſtly conquered, 

—i 

Commoaat in populum terre pelagig, potenters, 

Inuidiam fortuna ſuam, 

Fortune doth to no other nation lend 

Envie,againft that people force to bend, 

Which both by land and ſea their force extend, - 


'All that ſhaketh doth nor fall : The contexture of ſo vaſte a frame houlds by more then 


one naile. It houldsby ir's antiquitie : as olde buildings, which age hath robbed of tounda- 
tion, without loame or morter,and nevertheleſſe live and ſubſit by their owne wai oht, 
——71ec 1am validss radicibus here ns 


575 


Lucret.l.1 


P ondere tuta ſuoeſt. Ibid. 1,8, 


Though now to no ſtrong roote it ſiicke (o faſt, 
Yet isit ſafe by ſelfe-waight,and will laſt. 

Moreouer he goes not cunningly to worke, that onely ſuruayes the flankes and dykes : to 
iudge well of the ſtrength of a place ; he muſt heedily marke how,and view which way it 
may be approached,and in what Rate the affailant ſtands. Few veſſels ſinke with their owne 
waight,and without ſome extraurdimary violence, Caft we our eyes about vs, and ina generall 
ſurvay conſider all the world; a!l is tottring ; all is out of frame. Take a perfeR view of all 
great ſlates both in Chriſtendome and where ever els we have knowledge-of, andin all 
Places you ſhall finde a moſtevidentthreatning of change and ruine; > 

Er ſua ſunt lis incommoda,parque per omnes 

T empeſtas. 0. 

Ther diſcommoditiesthey knowe : 

One ſtorme alike ore-all doth growe. 
Afirologers may ſport themſelues ,with warning vs,as they doe of iminent alterations and 


ſucceeding revolutions: their divinations are preſent and palpable , we need not prie into | 
the heavens to finde them out. Weare not onely to drawe comfort, from this yauyerſall a- 
pregation of euils and threats; but alſo ſome hope for the continuance of our ſace : forſo-. 


much as naturaly,rothing falleth,Wwhere allthings fall: 8 generall diſeaſe isa particular heal th; 
Conformitit is a qualitie enemiie tc diſſolution. As for me, I nothing dilpaire of it, and me thinks 
I already perceaue ſome ſtarting hoales to fave vs by : | 

Deus hac fortaſſe bemgna 

Reducet in ſedem vice. 

© It may be, God with gracious entercourſe, 

Will re-eſtabliſh theſe things in their courſe. _ 
Who knowes, whether God hath determined it ſhall happen of them,as of bodies that are 
purged,& by long-grieuous fickneſſes brought to a better & ſounder ſtate; which through 
ly-purged diſeaſes doe afterward yeeld them a more entite and purely-perfcRt health,chen 
that they tooke from them ? That which orieveth me moſ, is, that coumpung the ſymph- 
tomes or affes of our euil,] ſee as many meetly proceeding of nature, and ſuch as the heas 
uens ſends vs and which may properly be termedtheirs,as of thoſe that our owne ſurfet,or 


exceſſe,or miſdyer,or humane indiſcretion confer ypoit Vs, The very Planets ſecme order- 


ly todeclare vnco vs,that we haue continued long enough, yea and beyo out ordinary li- 
mits. This alſo grieves me, that the neareſteuill threatning vs,is not a diſtemper or alrera- 


tion in the whole and ſolide maſle , but a difſipation and divultion of it : the extreameſt of 


our feares. And even in theſe fantaſticall humors or dotings of mine ,[ feare the treal 
my memorie.leaſt ynyarily it haue made me TIE ſome things twiſe.I hate to cone 
| Cc 2 | 


13.10, 
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and aonize my ſelfe, & can neuerendure but grudgingly to review and repoliſh wha 

hath Ewe iny pen, [ here ſer downe nothing thatisnew or lately "Bes/rwp Theyus 
yulgar imaginations; & which peraduenture haying bin conceaved a hundred times] feare 
to have already cnrouled them.Repetition 1s ever tedious, were it in Fomer : Bur yrkeſome 
in thingsthat haye but one ſuperficial and tranſitory ſhow, ] am nothing pleaſed with ina. 
cation or wreſting-in of matters, be it in profitable things,as in Seneca. And the maner ofhis 


- Stoike ſchoole dilpleaſeth me,which is, about every matter,to repeate at large,8 from the 


beginning to the end, ſuch principles and preſu ppoſitions , as ſerue in generall: ang euery 
hand-while to re-aledge anew the common arguments,and vniverſall reaſons.My memo- 
ric doth dayly growe worſe and worle, and is of late much empaired : 

Pocula letheos vt fi aucentia ſomos, 
cn — Arente fauce traxerim, | 

As though with drye lips had drunke that vp, 

Which drawes oblivions __ in drowhe cup. | | 
I ſhall henceforward be faine(for hitherto thanks be to God,no capirall fault hath hapneq) | 
whereas others ſceke time and occafion,to premeditate what they have to ſay,that I auoide | 
to prepare my ſelfe, for feare I ſhould tye my ſelfe to ſome ſtrict bond, on which Imuſt de- 
pend.To be bound and tide doth ſomwhart diſtract me : namely when 1 am wholyto relic - 
and depend on fo weake an inſtrument,as is my memorie,] neuer read this ftory,burl feele 
a certaine proper and naturall offence. Lynceſtez, being accuſcd of a confpiracie,againſt 4. 
lexander, the very ſame day, that according to cuſtome , he was led forth in preſence of all 
the armie,to be heard in his owne deſfence,had in his minde a premeditatcd oration, which 
he had fludiouſlic learn't by rote , whereof, ftammering and faltring, hauin © vttered ſome 
words: And wreſtling with his memory, andſiriving to run-it over againc, he was ſuddain- 
ly chargedby the ſoldiers that were abour him 8 ſlaine with pikes;as they who held himto 
be conuicted.His amazement and ſilence,ſetved them asa confeſſion , For they ſuppoſed, 
that having had ſo long lealure in priſon to prepate himſelfe,it was nor(as they hourkr)hi 
memory failed him,but his guiltic conſcience bridled ſo his tongue and deprived himofhig 


wonted faculties.It was truly wel ſpoken, The vety place,the company & expetation aſto. 


| nieth a man, when he moſt aimeth at an ambition of well-{peaking. What can a mandoe, 


when a meecre oration ſhall bring his life into conſequence ? As for me, if I be tide yntoa 
preſcript kinde of ſpeaking, what bindes me toit, dorh alſo looſe me from it, whenThave 
committed and wholly aſſigned my ſelfe vnto my memory ; 1 fo ſtrongly dependonthe 
ſame,thatTIoverwhelme it: ſhe faints ynder her owne burthen, So much as I refer my lelfe 
ynto her,ſo much am 1 deuided from my ſelfe:yntill I make tryall of my countenance.And 
I have ſometimes beene in paine, in concealing the bondage wherevntol wasenga- 
ged : whereas my difſigne is , in ſpeaking, to repreſent a maine careleſnefle of accentand 
countenance, ſuddaine and vnpremeditated, or caſuall motions as rifing of preſent occalt- 
ons; rather loving to ſay nothing of any worth, then make ſhow I came prouidedtoſpeake | 
wel:a thing above all vnſeemely,to men of my profeſſion,and of oyer fri an obligation, 
to one that cannot holde much : Preparation gives more to hope, then it brings With it, Aman 
doth often litip himſelfe into his doblet,to leape ſhorter,then he did in his gowne. Nibi eſt 
his,qui placere volunt, tam aduerſarium,quans exrettatio, T here ts none ſo great an enemy to them 
that Would pleaſe, as expeftation. Tt is writren of Curio the Orator, that when he propoſedthe 
diſtnbution of the partes of his oration,into three or foure;or the number of his arguments 
and reaſons,it was his ordinary cuſtome.,either to forget iome one,or adde one or two more 
ynto it. I haye ever ſhunned to fall into ſuch an inconuenience : as one hating theſe {clfe- 
promiſes and preſcriptions : Not onely forthe diſtruſt of wy memory;but allo becauſe this 
forme drawes over neare vnto an artilte. Simpliciora wiltares decent. Plaine Wordes and MAtl- 
ners become Martialiſts, Sufficeth,I haye now made a yow vnto-my ſelfe,no moreto ynder- 
take the charge,to ſpeake in any place of reſpeR : For, to ſpeake in reading whatone hath 
written; beſides that it is moſt fooliſh 8 abſurde,it is a matter of great diſaduantage to 

as by nature were interreſſed or might do any thing in the ation. And wholy to rely orc 
my ſelfe tothe mercy of my preſent inuention,much lefle:I have ic by nature ſo dull & trol- 
bled, tharit cannot in any wiſe ſi upply me in ſudaine, and ſtead me in importantneceſſities. 


May it pleaſethe gentle reader, to ſuffer this one part of Eſſay rorunne on , and ar 
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traine or addition ofthe reſt of my piQures peeces. I adde, but Tcorre&not: Firſt, becauſe 


he who hath hypothekiſed or engaged his labour tothe world, 1 fn 
he hath no longer right in the a, Te him, if hebe able, ſpeake bs pq omg = 
not corrupt the worke he hath already made ſale-off: Of ſuch people, a man ſhould bu 
nothing , but after they are dead : let them throughly thinke on it, before they a 
chefame.Who haſftens them? My booke is alwayes one: exceptthat accordin p as the Prin- 
ter poes about torenew it, thatthe buier depart not altogether empty-handed; I give m 
ſelfc law to adde thereto(as it is but yncoherent checkie,or ill ioyned in-l aid-worke) ſome 
ſupernumeral embleme, They are but ouer-waights, which diſgrace not the firſt forme, bue 
giue {{ ome particular price vnto cuery one of the ſucceedin o,by an ambitious pettiefubrili- 
ty. Whence notwithſtanding, it may cahily happen, that ſome tranſpoſition of chronology 
is thereto commixt: my reportes taking place according to their opportunity , and not e- 
yer according to their age. Secondly,for ſomuch as inregard of my ſelfe,] feare to looſe 
by the exchange : My vnderſtanding doth not alwayes goe forward, it ſometimes goes al- 
fo backward : in a manner diſtruſt mine owne fantaſies as much, thouvh ſecond or third, 
as Idoe when they arethe firlt; or preſent, as paſt. We many times corrett our ſelues as fookſhs 
ty, 4s we taxe others vnaduiſedly , I am growne aged by a number of yeares ſince my firſt 
ublications, which were in a thouſand five hundred arid foure {core . But I doubt whe=- 
therI be encreaſed one inch ia wiſedome . My ſelfe now,and my ſelfe anon, are indeede 
two; but when better; in good ſooth I cannot tell , Ir were 2 gooaly thing to be oldeys/ we did 
onely march towardes amenament. It is the motion of a drunkard, ftumbliog,recling, giddie- 


| brain, formeles; or of reedes, which the ayre dooth caſually wane co and fro, what way it 


blowerth. Antiochas in his youth, had ſtoutly and vehemently written in fauor ofthe Acade- 
my;but being olde he changed copy,and writ as violently againſt it: which of the two I 
ſhould follow,ſhould I not euer follow Antiocbus? Hauing once eſtabliſhed a doubt,to at- 
tempt to confirme the certainty ofhumane opinions,were it not an eſtabliſhing ofa doubr, 
and not ofthe mens a & promiſc,that had he had another age givenhim with aſſurance 
toliue,heſhould euer have bin in termcs of new agitations ; not ſo much better, as other 
and different?Publike fauor hath giuen me ſome more bouldnes, then I hoped for : but the 
thing 1 feare moſt,is to breed a glutting ſaciety, I wouldrather ſpur,then bee weary. Asa 
wiſe mar. of my'time hath done. Commendation is everpleafing fro whom, from whence, 
or whertefore ſoever it come: yet ought a man be informed of the cauſe , if he will iuſtlic 
pleaſe and applaude himlelte dba . ImperfeRionsthemſclues have their meanes to 
be recommended. Vulgar and commoneſtimartion, 1s little happy if it come toencounter : 
And Iam decciued,it in my dayes, the worſt compoſitions and abſurdeſt bookes have not 

ained the credit of popular breath, Verily I am much benolding to divers honeſt men, 
and I thanke them, that vouchiafe ro take my endeuours in good parte | There is no place 
where the deffects of the faſhion doe ſo much appeare, as ina macter , that in it ſelfe hath 
nothing torecommend it. Good reader blame not me, for thoſe thar paſſe here, eyther by 
the fantazie or vnwatineſle of others: for euery hand,cach workman,brings his owne vnto 
them.I neither medle with orthographie (and would onely haue them follow the ancient) 
nor with curious pointing:I have ſmall experience in either. Where they altogether breake 
the ſence] little trouble my ſelfe therewith; for at leaſt they diſcharge me,Bur where they 
will wreſt-in and ſubſtitute a falſe ſence (as often they do)and wyre-draw me to their con- 
ceits,then they ſpoile me.Nevertheieſſe, when the ſentence 15 not [trong!or finnowie accor- 
ding to my meaning,an honeſt man may rejeRit tobe mine,He that ſhall know how litde 
laborious I am & how framed after mine owne faſhion, will ealilic beleceue,l wouldrather 
endite anew,as many more other Eflayes, then ſubieRt my ſelfe to trace theſe over againe, 
for this childiſh correRion. I was ſaying erewhile, that being plunged in the deepeſt mine 
ofthis new kinde of mertrall,] am nor onely deprived of great familiarity with men of dif- 
ferent cuſtomes from mine; and other opinions , by which they holde together by a knot, 
commanding all other knots : but am not alſo without ſome hazard, amongſt thoſe, with 
whome all things are equally lawfull : moſt of which canaotnow adayes empaire their 
market, towarde our juſtice : whence the extreame degree of licencioulneſle procecdetÞ- 
Caſting over all the particulare circumſtances that concerne me, I finde no one mas of 


ours, to whome the inhibition of our lawes cofteth any thing , cytherin gaine ccalg, <1 
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T he third Booke. 
in loſe appearing (as Lawyers ſay) more then ynto my ſclfe . And ſome there be,tha " 
ch6llerike heate and humorous furic will cracke and-yaunte much ,thar will performe 
great dealelefle then my felfe , if once, wee come to an equall ballance 5 As a houſe : 
all crimes freely open,, much frequented, of great baunte and cffcious jn entertaynin 
all forces of people ( for | could-never bee induced, to take an implement of war: 
thereof : which I perceaue much more willinglye to bee ſought-out and ockednto 
where it is furtheſt from my neighbours ) my houſe bath metited much Popular affe&z. 
on: and it were a harde matter to gourmand1ze my lelfe yppon mine owne duno-hill . 
And I repute it a wonderfull and exemplare ffirangenefle , that having vnderoone (, 
many ſtormie-wrackes, lo divers changes and tumuJtuous-netghbour aSitations, it doth 
ttothis day continue free, and ( as I may ſay ) an vndefiled virgine from ſheddino of 
lood,ſpoile or ſacking.For;toſay true,it was poſſible fora man of my difpoſition to eſca 
from a conſtant and continua | forme, whatſoeuer it was. But the contrary inuafions ho. 
fule incurſions, alternations and vicifluudes of fortune, round about me, have hetherto more 
exaſperated,then mollinde the humour of the countrie:& recharge me with dangers andin. 
vincible difficulties. Ihaue eſcaped. But it greeueth me that it is 1ather by fortune ; yeaand 
by my diſcretionthen by juſtice : And t vexech me, tobe without the proteQon of the 
lawes and ynder any other ſafegarde,then theirs. As things now ſtand, | live more'then 
halfe by the fauour of others; which 1s a ſeuere obligation, | would not be endebred 
for my tafetie, neicher to the goodneſſe, norto the goodwi | of other great men, which 
applaude themſelves with niy libertie and Jegalitic ; nor to the facilitic of my predeceflors 
or mine owne manners : tor, what it I were otherthen ]J am ? It my demeanor, thelibertie 
of my conuerlation , or happily alliance , binde my neighbours : it is a crueltie , that they 
ſhould acquit themſelues of itn tuffring me to live, and that they may ſay ; we Siuchim 
a free and yndiſturbed continuation of devine {eiuice, in the chaple of his houſe, whilſt all 
other Churches round abour him, are by vs prophaned and delerted; and we freely allowe 
and pardon him the fruition of his goods and vie of his life,as he maintaineth our wiles, 
and in timeot_ncede keeperh our cattle, Ir 1s long fince, that in my houſe, we have aſhare 
in Lycwgus the Athenians praiſe , who was the generall ſtorier , depoſitarie and ouarcian 
of his fellow-cittizens goods and purſes, 1 am now of opinion , that a man muſt live 
by lawe and aucnoritie, and noc by recompence or grace . How many gallant men have 
rather made choiſe to looſe their life, then bee indebted for the ſame ? 1 ſhunne to ſub- 
mit my ſelfe to any manner of obligation . But above all , ro that which bindes me by 
dutye or bondes of honour, 1 finds nothing ſo deare , as what 15 given me: andthat becauſe 
my wull remaines engaged by 4 tule of maratuude : And | more willinglye receaue ſuchof- 
fices, as areto bee {ould . A thing caſic to bee beleeved; for thele ] oive nothing but 
money ; bur for thole, I give my lelfe . The bonde that houldes meeby the lawe of 
honeſtie , ſeemeth to mee much morc vroent and forcible, then that of ciuill compul- 
fon. I am more geitlye tide by a Notaric, then by my lelfe. Is it not reaon, that 
my conſcience bee much more engaged to that, wherein ſhee hath fimplic and onely 
beene truſted 2. Els , my faith oweth nothing; for ſhee hath had nothino lent hir. Let 
one helpe himſelfe with the confidence or aſſurance he hath taken from me . I would 
much rather breake the ptiſon of a_wall or of the lawes , then the bonde of my worde, 
Iam nicclie ſcrupulous in keeping of my promiſes , nay almoſt ſuperſticious; and 1n all 
ſubiects I commonly paſſe them vncertaine and conditiona!], To ſuch as are of no waigh- 
tie conſequence ,I adde force with the 1caloufie of my rule: ſhee rackes and chargeth me 
with hir owne interreſt; Yea, in ſuchentes priſes asare altogether mine owne and free if 
I lpeake the worde,orname the pointe,me thinkes [ preſcribe the 1ame vnto me :and that, 
to give ittoanothers knowledge. it is to preorfaine it ynto himſelte. Me ſeemes 1 abſolutly 
promiſe, when I ſpeake it. Thus I make but ſmall braggc of my propoſitions. The condem- 


. nation I make ofmy lelte,is more mouing, forcible aud ſevere, then that of the 1dges, 


CK.9f.l.1, 


who onely take me by the countenar:ce of common obligauon - the conſtraint of my con- 
ſcienceis more rigorous and more ftriftly ſeuere: I faintly followe tholc duries,to which 
I hould be haled ,If Idid not goe to them, Hoc ipfurs ita inſtum eſt quoa? efte fit, ſ ef na 
Wntarmnn « T bisis ſo inſt as t i1 well cont, if it be voluntarie , If the aQtion haye no glimPs 
of libertie, it hath neither grace nor honour, FED Od 
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| The third Bodke, 


 Luod me tus copit, vix voluntate impeirent. 


579 


Ter.Add. 


Whatlawenforceth me to doe, © 7 "1 efbaſeqs 


By will they can fcarſe winne meto, toe 209 
Where neceſſity drawes me, [ love to relent my will , Onia qmequid inpeyio Copit Why k- 
gents magis , quampreſtsntiacceptum refertur, For whatſoever is enforced by comman#; on 
imputed to him that exattcth then in kim that performeth . 1 know ſome, that follow this aire, 
evenvnto injuſtice : They will rather give, then reſtore; ſooner lend ,thenpay; and trons 
ſparingly doe good to him,to whome they are bound rodoe it. ] bend hot that way but am 
mainely againſt it.l love ſo much to diſoblige and diſcharge my ſelfe, that Thave ſothcimes 
eſteemed as profit,the ingratitudes,the offences, and indionities, I had receivedof thoſe.to 
whom either by nature or accident,l was by way of friendſhip ſomewhat behoulin i +4- 
king the occaſion of their fault for a quitrance anddiſcharge of my debt. Although ] cotiti= 
nue to pay them the appatrant offices with common reaſon; I notwith{fanding finde ſome 
ſparing in doing that by iuſtice, which I didby affeion,and ſomwhat toeaſe my felfe with 
che attention anddiligence ofmy inward will . Eff prudentis ſuſtinere wt cxrſum , ſic ropes 


Cz cats 


tum beneusleniie, It is a wiſemans part to keepe a band as on the courſe, ſoon the career of bis poods 1mic 


will: Which where ever apply my ſelfe,is in me too vrgent and ouer-preſſing : at leaſt for 
a man that by no meanes would be enthronged . Which husbandry ſtandes me infteade 
of ſome comfort, about the imperfeQtons of thoſe that touch me. Indeede 1 am much dif. 
pleaſed, they ſhouldrhereby be of lefſe worth : bur ſo it is, that I alſo ſave ſome thing of 
my engagement & application towards them. 1 allow ofhim,thar loues his childe ſo much 


'thelefle, by how niuch more he is either deformedly crooked , or ſcald-headed : And not 


onely when he is knauiſh or ſhrewd, but alſo being vnlucke or ill borne ar God himſelfe 
hath in that abated of his worth and naturall eſtimation ) alwayes proyided , that in ſuch a 
colde and {leight aftcction, he beare himſelfe with moderation and exaRiuſtice. In me, 
proximity of blood doth nothing diminiſh, bur rather aggrauate defeAs. Afer all, accor= 


ding to the skill I have in the knowledge of benefites and thankefulnefſe, which is aknow- 
ledge very ſubrill and of great vie, Ifecnoman more free and lefle endebted , thenthi> 


thertoT am my ſelfe . WhateuerI owe, the ſame I owe fimply tocommion andnaturall 


obligations, There is no man more abſolurelyquit and cleare els whence, -- = 


— nec ſunt mb nota poteninms 
eunerd. | 
With guiftsI am not much acquainted, 
Ot mighty men, and much lefle tainted. | 
Princes give me ſufficiently, if they take nothing from me , and doe me much good zf they dot ft no 
hurt : it is all I require of them, Oh how much am I behoulding to God, for ſomuch asit 
hath pleaſed him, that whatſoever I enioy , I have immediately receaued the ſame fromttis 
erace:that he hath particularly reſerued all my debt ynro himlſelfe.l moſt inftantly beſeech 
his ſacred mercy, that [ may never owe any man ſo much as one eſſentiall God-a- mercy. 
Oh thriſe fortunate liberty, that hath brought me ſo farre . May it enduccesfully. I ende- 
uour to have no manner of neede of any man. In me omms ſper eft mihi . All my hope for all 
my belpe ismy ſelfe, It is athing that every man may effeRin himſclte : but they more eaſily, 
whom God hath proteRed and ſheltred from naturall and vrgent neceſſities, Indeede Ris 
both lamentable and dangerous , to depend of others, Our ſclues , which is the ſafeſt and 
moſt lawfull refuge, are nor very ſure vnder our ſelues, Lhave nothing that is mine 6wrie 
but my ſelfe: yer is the poſleſhon therof partly defeCtive and botrowed, I manute my ſafe, 
both in courage which 1s che ſtronger) and alſo in fortune, that if all things els ſhould for- 
fake me, I might finde ſome thing, wherewithto pleale and ſatisfie my (ele, Flens Fippias 
did not onely ſtore himſelfe with learning , that in time of neede he might ſoyfullye with= 
draw himſelfe amongſt the Mules, and be ſequeſtred from all other company : not ohely 


- with the knowledge ofPhiloſophy,to teach his minde to be contented with her,and when | 


his chance ſhould fo diſpoſe of him,manfully to paſle over ſuch mcomodriex,as exteriotly 


might come vnto him , Bur morcouer he was ſocurious m learning to drefle his meate;tO 


notte his haire,to make his clothes, breeches & ſhooes,that as much as conld poſſible bebe 
might wholy rely & truſt to himſelfe & be freed from all forraine helpe.A man doth rote 
freely and more blithely enioy borrowed goods: when iris not abounden i and 


conſtrained 
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The third Booke. 
conſtrained through neede : and that a man hath in his will the powre, andin his "7 


the meanes tolive without them , I know my ſelfe well. But itis very hard for met; "gp 


ine any liberalitic of another body ſo pure towards me,or ſuppoſe any hoſpitalitie "i 
Þ hartieand genuine,as would not ſceme affeRed, tirranicall, diſgraced and attended-on 
by reproche,if ſo were that necefſitic had forced and tide me vnto it. As to £1He Bs an ambici.. 
ous qualtie, and of prerogative/ſo is taking a qualitie of ſubmiſſion, Witneſſe the iniurious & pick. 
thanke refuſall,that Baiazerh made of the preſents which T hemir had ſenthim, Aud thoſe 
which in the behalfe of Solman the Emperor were ſent to the Emperor of Cahear , did bo 
vexe him at the hart,that he did not onely vtrerly rejeR and ſcornfully refuſe them favin 
that neither himſelfe nor his predeceſſors before him , were accuſtomed to take any rf $ 
and that their office wasrather to give; bur beſides he cauſed the Ambaſſadors, to that __ 
ſent ymto him,to be caſt intoa deepe dungeon. When T her:s(ſaith Ariſtotle) flattreth / 


bp 


ter : whenthe Lacedemonians flatter the Athenians , they doe not thereby intend to put 


| theminmindcof the good they haye done them , which is ever hatefull , but of the he 


nefits they have receaved of them, Thoſe 1 ſee familiarlte ro employe and make vic of - 
all men ,'to begge and borrowe of all men, and engage themſclues to all men , Would 
doubtlefle neyer doe it, knew they as I doe , or taſted they as 1 have done, the ſweete con- 
cent of a pure and vndepending liberti ; andiftherewithail (as a wiſeman ought) they did 
duly ponder what it is for a man toengape himſclfe into ſuchan obligation,or libertie-de- 
priving bond. It may happily be paide ſometimes, but it can never be vrterly diffolued, Iris 
acruell bondage, to him that loycth, throughly and by all meanes to have the free ſcope 
of, his libertie . Such as are beſt and molt acquainted with me, knowe , whether euer they 
fawe any man living leſle ſoliciting lefle craving,leſſe importuning or leſſe begoing, then] 
arn,or that ieſlc employeth or chargeth others, which1f I be,and that beyond all modeme 
example,it is no great wonder, ſithence {© many parts of my humours or manners contti- 
bure therevnto . As a naturall kinde of ſluborneſſe ; an impacience to be'demide; acon- 
traQion of my deſires and deſſeignes; and an inſufficiencie or vntowardlineſſe in all mane 
ner of aftaires; but aboue all, my moſt favoured qualities, lethall ſloathfulneſſe, andagen- 
uine libertie.By all which meanes, | have framed an habite,mortally to hate,to be behould- 
ing toany creatureels, or to depend of other, then vnto and of my ſelfe . True iris, that 
before I employethe beneficence or liberalitic of an other , in any light or waightie oc- 


_ cafion, ſmall or yrgent neede ſoever: I doe to the vtmolt powre employe all that eyerl am 


able, to auoide and forbeareit , My friends doe firangelic importune and moleftme,when 
they ſollicie and vrge me to entreate athird mary. And 1 deeme it a matter of no lefſe 
charge and imputationgo diſingage him that isendebted vnto me, by making vſe of him, 
then toengage my ſelfe vnto him that oweth me nothing. Both which conditions being 
remoyed, letthem not looke for any comberſome , negotious and carefull matter nmy 
hands(for I have denounced open warre vnto all manner of carke and care)l am commodi- 
ouſlie caſie and ready in times of any bodies neceſſitie , And I haye alſo more auoyded 
toreceiue,then {ſought to giue + which as e r:/torle ſaith ) is alſo more facile , My fortune 
hath afforded me ſmall meancs to benefite others, and that little ſhe hath beſtowed me,the 


' fame hath ſhe allo meanely and indifferently placed , Had ſhee made me tobe ſo borne, 


that I might have kept ſome ranke amongſt men, I would then have beene ambiciousn 
procuring to be beloyed, but never to be feared or admired. Shall I expreſle it more inſo- 
lentlie? I would haue had as much regarde vnto pleaſing , as vnto profitting , Cyrus doth 
moſt wiſclye, and by the mouth of an excellent Captaine and alſo a better Philoſopher, 


. elteeme his bountie and priſe his good deedes, farre beyonde his valour and aboue his 


warlike conqueſts. And Scipio the elder, whereſoever he ſeeketh to prevalle and ſet forth 
biraſelfe , rateth his debonairitie and valueth hishumanitie aboue his courage and beyond 


bis viQories : and hath ever this gloriqus ſaying in his mouth : That hee hath left bis mes 
__ PPS as mucb-canſe to lone bins, as bis friends , I will therefore ſay, thatif a man m 


thus owe any thing , it ought.to bee vnder a more lawfull title, then that whereof 1 

lpeake , to which the lawe of this miſerable warre dooth engageme ; and not of ſogreat 

a deabt, as that of my totall preſeruation and whole eſtate : which dooth vnreparablic 

Over-whelme mee . I haue a thouſand times gone to bedde in mine houle, imagining 

L ſhould the yerye lame night » cyther ch, wn betrayde or ſlaine in = _ 
; com 
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compounding and conditioning with fortune, that it might be withour apprehenſion of 


_ fearetull aſtoniſhment and languiſhment; And after my prayers, have cride out, : 


Impius n&c tam culta noualia miles babeby ? 
Shall theſe our grounds fo deckt and drefi 
By godleſfle ſouldiers be poſſeſt ? 
What remedie? Tt is the place where my ſelfe and moſt of my anceſlots were borne:there- 
in have they placed their affeRion and their name, We harden our ſelues vnto whatſceuer we 
accuſt ome our ſelues. Andto a wretched condition, as ours is, cultome hath beene a moſt fa. 
uourable preſent, given vs by nature, which enyreth and lulleth our ſence a ſcepe ,tothe 
ſuffring of divers cui!s, Civill watres have this one thing worſe,then other warres , to cauſe 
eyery one of ys to make a watch-towre of his owne houſe. 
Quam miſerum,porta vitam murog, tweri, 
 Vexgue ſue turum viribus efſe domns! 
How harde with gate and wall our life to garde, 
And ſcarſe be fafe in our owne houſes barde ! "1 
It is an yrkeſome extremitie,for one to be troubled and prefled even in his owne houſho] 
anddomeſticall reſt , The place whetein I dwell,is ever both the firſt and lafito the bates 
ric of our troubles ; and where peace is never abſolutely diſcerned, 
T um quoque cum pax eſtrrepidant formidine bell, 
Eu'n when inpeace they are, 
They quake for feare of warre. 
m— quotes pacem fortuna laceſſit, 


Hac lier e5t bellis, melins fortuna dedifſes bid 53s 


Orbe ſub Ecoſedem,geliaaque fub Artto, 

Erranteſg, dop 0s. | 

As oft as fortune troubleth peace, their race 

Warres makes this waye : fortune with better grace, 

In th'Efterne world thou ſhouldſt haye givn them place, 

Or wandring tents for warre, vnder the colde North-ſtarre. 
I ſomrimes draw the meanes to {trengthen my ſe!fe againſt theſe confiderations, from cares 
leſneſſe & idlenefle: which alſo in ſome ſort bring vs vnto reſolution. It often befalleth me, 
with {ome plcaſure,to imagine what mortal dangers are,& roexpeAthem.1I doevyen hoods 
winkr,wirh my head in my boſome & with ſtupiditie, plunge my ſelfe into death, withoue | 
conſiderivg or knowing ir,as into a deepe, hollow & bottomlefle abiſſe, which at one leape 


- doth [wallow me vp,and atan inſtant doth caſt me into aneternall ſlumber, full of infipidis 


tie & indolencie, And 1n theſe ſhorr,ſuddaine or violent deaths, the conſequence I fore=ſce 
of thcm,affoordes me more comfort,then the effc of feare . They ſay, that euen as life is not 
the beſt hrcau{e it is lono;ſo death is the beſt becauſe it is ſhort. ] eltrange not my ſelte ſo much by 
being dead, as Tenter into confidence with dying . I enwrap and ſhrowd my ſelfe inthar 
ftorme, which ſhall blinde and furiouſlie wrap me,with a ready and inſenſible charge. Yea 
ifit hapned(as ſome gardners ſay)that thoſe Roſes and Violets are cyerthe ſweeter & more 
odoriferous that grow neere ynder Garhike and Onions, forſomuch as they ſuck aud draw 
all the ill ſauours of the ground vnto them : ſo that theſe depraved natures, would drawe 8 
ſuck all the venome of mine ayre,and infection of my climate; and by their neernefle vnto 
me,make me ſo much the better and purer; that I might pot looſe all. That is not ; but of 
this,fomething may be,forſomuch as goodneſle is the fairer and more attracting when it 18 
rare,and that contrariety ſlifreth, and diuerſitic encloſeth well-doing in it elfe, and by the 
icaloufie of oppoſition and glory,it doth inflame it, Theeves and fiealers(godamercie their 
kindnefſe) have in particular nothing to fay to mie :. no more have] rothem . ſhould then 
hauc to do with over many ſorts of men, A ike conſciences lurke vnader diuers kenas of garments: 
Alike crueltie,diſloyalrie and ſtealmy, And ſo much the worſe , by how much it 1s more bale, 
more ſafe and more ſecret vnder the coullour of lawes. I hate lefſc an open-profeſled inib- 
rie,then a deceuing-traitrous wrong ; an hoſtile and war-like , then a peacefull and lawfull. 
Our feaver hath ſeazed vpon a body, which it hath not muchempaired. The fire was in It, 
but now the flame hath taken kould of it . The reporte is greater; the hurt bur lite . 1 
ordinarily aunſwer ſuch as demaund reaſons for my yoyages: That 7 knowe what 1 ws 
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but wotte not what I (ecke . If one tell mee, there may 
ſtrangers, and that 
4 that it is very hard 


bee as little ſound health 
ir manners are neither better nor purer , then ours: I anſrerky 


T am multe ſcelerum {acies. 
The formes ſo manifolde 
Of wickednefſe we holde. 
Secondly that :t is ever 4 gaine,to change a bad eft ate for an uncertain 
ſhould nor touch ys ſo neare as ours. I will not forget this, that I can never mutinieſ 
inſt France, but I muſt needes looke on Paris with a fauourable eye : Ithath my 
har from my infancie : whereof it hath befalne me as of excellent things : the more oth 
D c other 
faire and ſtately citties] have ſeene fince, the more hir beautic hath powre and doth fill y.. - 
aine vpon my affeRion . I love that Cittie for hir owne ſake, and morein hir | 
ing and owne being, then when it is full-fraught and embelliſhed with for. 
raine pompe andborrowed gariſh ornaments: I love hir fo tenderly , that eyen hir ſpots, - 
hir blemiſhes and hir wartes are deare ynto me , I am no perfeR French-man, but by this 
eat-matchlefſe Cittie, great in people , great in regarde of the felicitie of hir ſituation; 
bo aboue all,great and incomparable in varietie and diverſitie of commodities: The glory 
of France, and one of the nobleſt and chiefe ornaments of the world, God of his mer. -- 
- cie free hir, andchaſc away all our diuifions from hir: Being entirely vnited to hirſelfe ,1 | 
finde hir defended from all other violence . I forewarne hir, that of all faftions, that, 
ſhall be the worſtes, which ſhall breede diſcorde and (edition in hir . And forhir fake, 1 
onely feare hir ſelfe , And ſurely , Iam in as great feare for hir , as for any other parte of 
our ſtate . So long as ſhe ſha!l continue , fo long ſhall I neyer wante a home or retreate, 
eo retire and ſhrowde my ſelfe at all times : a thing able ro make me forget the regret of 
all other retreates . Not becauſe Socrates hath ſayde it, but becauſe ſuch is in truth my 
humour, and peraduenture not without ſome excule, to eſteeme all men as my country- 
men; and I as kindlye embrace a Polonian as a Frenchman ; poitpoſing this naturall 
bonde, to the yniverſall and common, I am not greatlye ftrucken with.the pleaſant. 
neſſe of naturall ayre. Acquaintances altogether new and wholye mine , dye in my cons 
ceite counteruaile the woorthe of all other vulgare and caſuall acquaintances of our neigh= 
bours . Friendſhips meerely acquired by our {clues, doe ordinarily exceede thoſe, to 
which weare ioyned, eyther by communication of Climate, or affinity of blood. Na- 
ture hath plac'tysin the world, freeand vnbound, and wee empriſon our ſelues into 
certaine ſtreights: Asthe kings of Perſia, who bound themſelues neuer to drinke 0- 
ther water , then ofthe riuer Choaſpex : fooliſhly renouncing all lawfull right of vie in all 
other waters : and for their regarde dride vp all the reſt of the world. What Socrates did in 
his latter dayes, to deeme a ſentence of baniſhment worſe, then a doome of death againſt 
himſclfe, becing of the minde Iam now,I ſhall neuer be neither ſo baſe-minded, norfo 
firily habituated in my country that I would follow him. T heſe celeſtial liues, have divers 
images, which I imbrace more by eſtimation,then by affeRion. And ſome to extraordinary, 
eleuated,which becauſe I am not able to conceiue, I cannot embrace by eſti- 
matio, This humor was very tenderly apprehended b 
his Citty. True it is, he diſdained peregrinations,8 
territory of Arbens, What,if he bewailed the mony his friend offered to lay out, to difin- 
gaoe hus life, and refuſed ro come out of priſon , by the interceſſion of others, becauſe he 
would not diſobay the lawes,in atime wherin they were otherwiſe ſo corrupted?Theſe ex- 
amples are of the firſt kind forme. Ofthe ſecond,there are others , which [ could finde in 
the yery ſame man.Many of theſe rare examples cxccede the power of my aQtion; 
exceede aſo the force of my iudgement, Beſides theſe reaſons,? deeme tranel! to be a prefitable 
EXcerciſe, T he mide hath therein a continual! excercitation, to marke things vnknoVvne, ana nu 
mew obietts. And as I have often ſaide, [ know no better ſchoole , to faſhion a mans bfe, 
Ceſſantly 10 propoſe unto him the dur ſity of ſo many other mens les cuſtomes, Humor! ar 
make him taſte or apprehend one ſo perpetual variety of onr natures ſhapes or ff 
& neither abſolutly idls nor wholy troubled : and, that moderate agitation 
ſelfe, as crazed with the chollicke as Iam, can fit eight, yea ſomeumes 
rle-backe, without wearinefle or tyring. ; 


e.And that others euils, 


him,who deemed al the worldto be 
ad not much ſet his foore beyond the 


doth put his 


SP» 


Vires vitrs fortemque ſenefle, |... © © 
Beyond ſitength ordinary, - 
 Whicholdeyearesvſe tocarry. | | 
No wetheristo me fo contrary, as the ſcorching heate of the parching Sunne. For, theſe 
Umbrel; or riding canapies, which ſince the ancient Romanes , the Italians vſ doe more 
weary the armes , then caſethe head, I would faine faine know what induſtry zwain the 
Perfians, ſo anciently, and euen in the infancie of luxuriouſneſſe (as X enophon reporteth)to 
fanne thernſclues, & at their pleaſures to make coldeſhades;I louc rainy and durty wether 
as duckes doe, The change eyther of aire or climate doth nothing diſtemper me, All hea 


, vens are a liketo me , I am neuer yexed of beaten,bur with ihternall alcerations, ſuch as L 


S 44 


produce my ſelfe » which ſur priſe and poſleſle me leaſt in times of way-fauing. Itisa haxd 
marrer to make me reſolue of any iourny : butif: I'be once onthe way, 1 hoyld outas long 
andas farre , asanother. , I ſtrive as much.in-ſnall, as I labour in great-elutefpriſes ; ang 40 
prepare my ſelfe for a ſhort journey or to yiſue.a friend , a$ to yndertake g farre-ſet Yay 
age . Thaue learn't to frame my journies after the Spaniſh, faſhion , all a,gnce. and: Oui 
right; great and teaſonable . .And 1n extreame heates,, I txauell by night ;:f$0m Sunng-les, 
ro Sunne-rifing, The other faſhion, confuſedly and1n halk,to baite by the way and dives _ 
eſpecially in Winter , whenthe dayes are ſo ſhort ,.is both troubleſoine for man, and in- 
commodious for horſe . My iades ate the better, and/Houlde out loncer . No horſe 
did cuer faile me , that held out the faſt dayes journey, wich me, ] rater them in all 
waters; and onely take care of their laſt watring, that befozo I come to: mytne- Inoe they 
haue way enough to beate their water , My. ſlothfullneſſe to riſe inthe mogning , allows 
eth ſuch as follow mee ſufficient leaſure toidyne ,' before we take horſe , As tor me,'] ng 
uerfeede ouer late : I commonly get an apetite in eating ,and no otherwiſe :1am neuer 
hungry bur at the table. Some compl!aine, that beeing marryed, and well ftroken in yeares 
T hauc enured my ſelfe,and beene pleaſed ro continuethis excerciſe. They doc me wrong: 
The beſt time for a man to leaue his houſe , is when he hath ſo oxdred and ſetlcd the ſame; 
that it may continue without him : and wheu hee bath ſo diſpoſed his affaires, thar they 
may anſwere the auncient courſe and wonted forme , It is. much more indiſcretion, . 
avd an argument of want of iudgement, to goe from home , and leaue no truſtye 
guarde in his houſe , and which for lacke of care may beſlowe or forgerfull in prouyding 
for ſuch neceſſities, as in your abſence it may ſtand in necde of. The moſt profirable kroW- 
keage, and honourableſt occupation for a matrou or wither of a familie , is the occup«tion and 
knowledge of huſwifery, I ſee diners conetons,but fevv buſimes, Itis the miftris-quality that all 
men ſhould {ecke after , and aboue all other indeuour to,finde : as the onely dowry, that 
ſerueth, eyther to ruine and overthrow, or to ſaue and emmxch .our houſes. Letno man 
ſpeake to me of it; according as experience hath taught mce , I require in a marryed 
woman the oeconomicall vertue aboue all others, Whercin I would have her abolutely 
Skilfull, fince by my abſence 1 commit the whole charge , and bequeaththefull gouernes 
ment of my houſheld to her. - 

I ſee ( andthart to my gricfe )in diuers houſes the maiſter or goodman come home 
at noone all weary,durty and duſtie, with drudging and toyling about his bulineſſe,when 
the miſtris or g00d-wife, is eyther ſcarce vp, orit ſhe bee, ſhe is yet in her cloſet, 
dreſſing, decking \, ſmugging or trimming of her ſelfe . It is a thing onely fitting 


Queenes or Princes ; whereof ſome doubt might be made, /r is r:aculous that the 1dleneſſe; 


and muſt that the litherneſſe of our Wines ſhould bee foſtred with our ſweate and wam- 
rayned by our trauel! : No man ( as neare as I can) ſhall fortune to haue a more free 
and more abſolute vie, or a more quiet and more liquide fruition of his goods , thea 
I haue. If the husband bring matter; nature her. ſelfe would have Women to bring forme« 
Concerning dueties of wedlocke-friendſhip,which ſome happily imagine to be incerreſied 
or preiudiced by the husbands abſence] beleeue ir not . Contrariwile, it is a kinde of inte- | 
ligence, that eaſily growes colde by an ouer continuall affiliance, and decayeth by afſidui- 
tie; for, to /tand [full at racke and manger breedeth @ ſaciety Enery firange woman ſecmeth to 


| vs an honeſt woman : Andall feele by experience; that a continual ſeeing one another, can 


not poſſiblie repreſent the pleaſure, men take by patring and DceUung agaiue. Theſe intcr- 
ruptions fil me witha new kinde of afteRion,toward mine owne people, & ycild me rhe oy 
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houſe more pleaſing :-vicifſirude dooth now and then'en-earneſt my minde to. 


one , andthen towarde another , I am'not ignorant how true amitie hath arme; 


h, to embrace,toclaſpe and bould- from one corner of the worlde vnto another ; name. 


this, where is a continuall communicarion of offices , that cauſe the obligation; 
y 


and revive the remembrance thereof. The Stoikes ſay , that there is ſo preat an affiniic 
and mutuall relation, berweene wife men, that he who dineth in France, feedeth his come 
panion ine/£gypt ; andif one of them doe but houlde vp his finger, wheteever it be, all 
the wiſe men diſperſed vpon the habitable land, feele a kinde of ayde thereby . 7:uſnics 
and poſſeſſion, apperraine chieflie vnto magination , It embraceth more earneſtly and yncec. 
any what ſhe goeth to ferch, then what we touche. Summon and coumpr all your dayly. 
anmuſements ; and you ſhall finde, you are then furtheſt and moſt abſent from your friend, 
When he is preſent with you . His affiſtance releaſeth your attention, and giveth your | 
thoughts liberrie, at all times and vpon every occahion, to abſent themſelues. 1f 1 be 
at Rome, or any where els, I hould, I ſuruaye and governe my houſe andthe commodis 
tics, which | have left about andinit, I even ſee my walles, my trees, my prafſe and ' 


by rents, to ſtand, to growe, to decaye and to diminiſh , within an inche or twoof that 
ddoe when Iam at home, TED | 


ene oculos errat donmns errat forma locorum. 
My houſe is till before mine eyes, 


' + -* Thereſtill the forme of placeslyes, 


If we but onely enioy what we touche, farewel! our crownes when they are in our coafers, | 
and adiew to our children, when they are abroade or a hunting; we would have themnee- 
ret. Inthe garden is it farre-off ? within-halfe a dayes 10urney ? What , within tenne 
leagues, is it farre or neere ? Tf it be neeie':: what is eleven, twelue, orthirteenc ? and fo 
Rep by flep . Ve ilte that woman who 'can preſcribe vnto hir husband, how many ſteps 

_ endrhatwhich is neere, and which liep jn'number begins the diltance ſhe coumprs fane, 
I'#tn of opinion,that ſhe ſtay him betweene both. | 
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Letthe conclufion;Excludeconfuſion, 
Vror permiſſo,candagque pilos vt eqnmie Sor THESES 
Paulatim weito © et emo ohms demo than Unun > 
Dum cadat eliſns ra'1ne rutitts acer at, 
Ivſe the praunt,andpluckby one and one 
The horſe-taile hafires,ull when the buſh is gone, 
| Tleaye the lade acurcall taile or none, 


And let them bouldly call for Philoſophie'to helpe them. To whom ſome might reproche, 
fince ſhe neither diſcerneth the one nor other end of the joynt, betweene the overn'uch 
and the little ; the long and the ſhort; the light and the heauie , the neare and the farie; 
fince ſhe neither knowes the beginning nor ending thereof, that ſhe doth very vncertainly 
iudge of the midle. Kerun natura rullim nobss deait cognutionem fin1um « Natur bath afforr- 
ded vs m1 know/edge of hir endes Are they not yet wives and friendes of the deceaſed,thatare 
not at the ende of this , but in the other world ? we embrace both thoſe that have beene, 
and thoſe which are not yet, not onely the abſent . We did not condition, when we were 
maried,continually to keepe our ſelues cloſe hugging one another , as ſome, I worte not 
what,li:tle creatures doe, we ſee daily ; or as thoſe bewitched people of Karents,ins kinde 
of dogged manner. And a Womun ſhould nor have vir eyes ſo greedily or ſo detinghye fix'd 
on bir busbands fore-p.rie, that if needs ſhall require . ſhe may no! view bis hinder-partes But 


might not the ſaying of that cunning Painter , who could ſo excellently ſer foorth ther 


umours and 


h 
caulc of 


pourtraye their conditions, fitlye be placed heare , lively to repreſent the 


r.complaintes? 
Qi; 01. V xor, fi ceſſes, ant te amavt cogit at, . 


Ant tete amari,aut potareaut anmo obſequs, 
Et tibi bene efſe ſoli,cum ſob: fr mals. | 
If you be ſlowe,your wife thinkes that in love you ate, 
Or ace belou'd,or drinke,or all for pleaſure care, 

Andthat you only fare-well,when ſhe ill doth farce 
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Or might it be, that oppoſition and contradiQion doe nati 
ſclves nouriſh them : and that they are ſufficiently — gnea: pr I nl 
and incommode you? In truely-perfeR friendſhip, wherein [ preſume to hay » wes 
and well-grounded experience; I give my ſelfe more vnto my friend, than I d Sie roo 

ce. I doenot onel 'him 200d. then h ] rawelim vn. 

to me onely ratherlove to doe him good, then heſhould docany to me but al 
fo, that he ſhould rather doe good vnto himſelte, then vnto me For then doth he ome 

good, when he doth it to himſelfe. And if abſence beeither pleafing or beneficiall vnto hi 

it1s to me much more pleaſing, then hi : MT 
P caling, tnen his preſence : and that may not property be termed ab- 

fence, where meanes and wayes may be found to entre- advertiſe one an ther . | have heretofore 

made good vſe, and reaped commoditie by our abſence and diſtance . Wee better repleni 
ſhed the benefite, and extendedfurther the cs of life, by being divided and — mg 
ſander : He lived, he rejoyced, and he ſawefor me, and I for him, as fully, as if he had beene 
preſent: Being together, one partic wasidle : We confounded one another. The ſeparati- 
' onof the place, made the conjunRtion of our mindes and willes, thericher. This in/atiate 
and greeare deſire of corporall preſence , dooth ſomewhat accuſe the weakeneſſe in the rovifſance of 
ſopler. Concerning age,which ſome alleage againſt me; itis cane contrarie. Itis for youth 
to lubjeft and bondage itſelfe to common opinions, and by force to conſtraine it ſelfe for Fe 
thers. It may fitte the turne of both ; the people and it ſelfe : Wee have but overmuch to doe 
with our ſelves alone. According as ran pes.ewheer Hob faile vs, let vs ſuſtaine our ſelyes by 
artificiall meanes. Ttis injuſtice, to excuſe youthin following her pleaſures, and forbid age 
ro deviſe and ſeek them. When I was yong, I concealed my wanton & covered my == 
full paſſions, with witte; and now being aged, I endevourto paſlethe ſadde and incident to 
yeeres, with ſport and debauches. Yet do Platoes lawes forbid men to travell abroade, be- 
fore they are fortic or fiftie yeares of age, that ſotheir travell may fort more profitable, and 
roove more inftrutive. I ſhould more willingly conſent to this other ſecond article of the 
ſfaidelawes, which forbiddeth men to wander abroade, after they are once three ſcore. Of 
which age, few thattravell farre-jqurneis returne home againe . What care Lfor that? Tvn- 
dercalce it not, either to returne or to perfetheſame. I onely vndertake it to bein motion: 
So long as the motion pleaſeth me; and [walke that I may walke . Thoſe runne not, that runne 
_ after a Benefice or after a Hare ; But they rwme , that runne at barriers and to exerciſe their 

running. My deſlcigneis every where Seiſible:it 15 not grounded on great hopes : each day 
makes an end ofit. Even ſo ismy lifes voyagedireted. Yet have I ſeene diverſe far-coun- 
tries, where I would have beene glad to haye becneſtaied. Why not? If Chryſſppus, Dioge- 
nes, ( leanthes, Antipater and Zeno, with ſg many other wiſe men of that roughly-ſevere,and 
leverely-{trift Se forſooke their Countries (without juſt cauſe to be offended with them) 
onely to enjoy an other aire? Truelythe greateſt griefe of my peregrinations, is, that I can- 
not have a firme reſolution, to eſtabhſh my abiding where I would . And that I muſt ever 
reſolve with my ſclfe to returne, for to accommodate my ſelfe vnto common humours. If 1 
ſhould feare to dic in any other place,then where T was bornezif I thought I ſhould die at my 
eaſe, farre from mine owne people : I would hardly goe out of France, nay I ſhould ſcarſcly 
oe out of mine owne pariſh, without fechng ſome diſmay. 1 feele death ever pinching mee 
« the throate, or pulling me by the backe : But I am of an other mould; to meit 1s everone, 
and at all times the ſame. Nevertheleſle if I were to chuſe; I thinke it ſhouldrather be on 
horſebacke, than in a bed; fromgny home, and farre from my friends. T here is morc harts- 
ſorrow, than comforr, in taking ones laſt farewell of his friends. I doecafily forgettor neg- 
I«& theſe dueties or complements of our common or civill curteſie. For, of Offices apper- 
taining to vnaffeRed anutie, the ſame is the moſt diſpleaſing and offenſive And I ſhould 
as wiliingly forget to give a body that great adicw, or ternallfarewell. If a bodic reape any 
 commoditie by this alliſtance, he alſo findes infinite inconveniences init. 1 have ſcene di- 
verſe die moſt pitteouſly, compaſled and beſet round with their friends and ſeryantes : Such 
multitudes and thronging of people doth ſtifle them. Iris againſt reaſon, and atcſtmonie 
_ of {mall affeion, and htele care they have you ſhould dic at reſt. One offcnd«th your eyes, 
another moleſteth your eares, the third vexeth your mouth : You have ncither ſcaſe rior 
lunme, or parteof your body, butis tormented and grieved. Your heart is ready to burlt for 
Pittie, to heare your friends moanes and complaints; and to riue aſunder with ſpite, to hearc 
peradventure ſoms oftheir wailings and moans,that are but faincd and counterfet, If a man 
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have ever hada nulde or tender nature, being weake and ready to die, he muſt then neceſl; 
rily haveit more tender and relenting. Itismoſt requiſite, thatinſo vrgent a neceſlitic _ 
have a gentle hand and fitly applied to his ſences, to ſcratch him where he itcheth; or ele he 
ouzhtnot be clawedatall. 1fwee mnſt needes bave the helpe of a Midwife, to bring vs into this 
world; there is reaſon we ſhould allo have the ayding-hand of a wiſe man , to delrver 5 ow of the 
ſame. Such a one, and therewithall a true friend , ſhould aman before-hand purchiſc veric 
deave, onely for the ſervice of ſuch an occaſion. Iamnot yet come to that diſdainfull yioor 
which ſo fortifieth it ſelfe, that at ſuch times nothing aydeth, nor nothing troubleth ; 1 fie. 
lower pitch. I ſecke to ſquat my ſelte, and ſtealefrom that paſſage : not by feare,but by An, 
My intent is not infuch an ation, to make either triall or ſhew of my conſtancie. Where. 
fore? Becauſe, then ſhall the right and intereſt I have inreputation ceaſe. I am content with 
a death vnitgdin it ſelfe, quiet and ſolitarie, whohe mine , convenient to my retired and pri- 
vate life. Cleane contrary tothe Roman luperſtition , where hee was judged vnhappy, that 
died without ſpeaking, and had not his neereſtfriendes to cloſe his eyes. I havemuch 
adoe to comfort my ſelfe, without being troubled to comfort others: cares and yegations 
enow in my minde, without needing arcumſtances to bring me new ; and ſufficient mater 
to entertaine my ſelf, without borrowing any. T his ſhare belongs not to the part of ſocictie: 
Itis the at of one man alone . Let vs live, laugh and be merry amongſt our triendes,butdie 
and yeelde vpthe ghoſt amongſt ſtrangers, and ſuch as we knowe not. "Hee who hath money 
inhu purſe, ſhall ever finde ſome ready to turne his head, make bu bedde, rubbe hi; feete, attend 
him, and that will trouble and importune him no longer, than be hiſt : 3nd wil ever ſhewhiman 
indifferent and weli-compoſed countenance, and without grumbling or gridging ewes 
man leave to doe what he pleaſe, and complaine as he liſt. I daily cndevomn by difcourſe 
to ſhake-off this childiſh humor and inhumane conceit, which cauſeth, that by our griefes 
and paines we ever defire to moove our friends to compaſſion andſorrowe for vs, and with 
a kinde of ſympathieto condole our mifecrics and paſsions. We endeare our inconveniences 
beyond meaſure, to extra teares fromthem : And the conſt.ncie we ſo much commendin 
all others, vndavnredly to endureall evill fortunes 3 we accuſe and vpbraidetoourneereſt a- 
lies, when they moleſt vs : wee are not contented they ſhould have a ſenſible feeling of our 
calamities if they doenot alſo aftlitthemſelves for them. A man ſhou!d as much ashecan | 
ſet foorth and extend his jovz but to the vemoſt of his power, ſupprelle and abridge ſus fore 
rowe. He that will cauſleſly be moaned and ſansreafon, deſerverh not to be pittied when 
he ſhall have cauſe and reaſon for it. To be ever complating and alwayes moaning, ts the way nee 
ver to be moaned and ſeldome to be pitted: and ſo often to ſeeme over-paſſionately-putifull, uthe 
meane to make no man feelmgly-rathfall towards others. He that makes himſelfe dead being alrve, 
« ſubief? to be accompred atrve whenhe ts dying. Thave ſcene ſome take pepper in thenole,for- 
ſomuch as they were tolde that they had a cheerfull countenance; that they looked wel;that 
they had atemperatepulſe : to force laughter, becauſe ſome betraide their recoverie : and 
hate cheir health, becauſe it was notregreetable. And which is more,th:y were no women. 
1for the moſt, repreſent my infirmities ſuch as they are : And ſhunne ſuch wordesasare of 
vill preſage, and ayoyde compoſed exclamations. If not glee and mirth,at leaſt an orderly- 
{ctled countenance of the byſtanders and aſſiſtants, is ſufhciently-convenient to a wiſeand 
diſcreete ficke-man,who thouth he ſee himſelfein a contrary ſtate, he will not picke a quat- 
rell with health. He is pleaſed to behold the ſame, ſound and ſtrong in others;and at lealt for 
company-ſaketo enjoy his part of it . Though he fecle and find hin:ſelfeto faint and ſincke 
downe,he doth not altogether reje& the conceits & imaginations of life, nor doth he avoyd 
common entertainements. I will ſtudie ſickneſſe when Jam in health : when it comes, it wil 
really enough make hir impreſsion, without the help of my imagination. We dcliberatly pre» 
pare our ſelves before-handforany voyage wevndertake, &thereinare relolyed:the hour ec 
15 ſet when we willtake horſe, and we giveit to our company,in whoſe favour we extcndit. 
I finde this vnexpetted profit by the publication ofmy manners, that in ſome {ort it erveth 
meforarule. Tamſomctimes ſurprized with this conſideration, notto betray the hilton 
of my life. Thispublike declaration, bindes me to keepe my ſelfe within my cow! e,and not 
to contradiRt the image of my conditions : commonly leſle disfigured and gainc-ſacd, the 
the maligniticand infirmitieof moderne judgementsdoth bcarc. T he vniformitie epdiln- 
glcneſle ofmy manners, produceth a viſage of cafic interpretation » butbecaule the Fi 
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of themis ſomewhat new and ſtrange, and outof vſe, it giveth detraQion to faire play. Yet 
jsittrue, chat to him, who will 2oc abo'1t loyally to injure me , me thin1cs | do ( .fhciently af 
foorde him matter, whereby he may detrat and ſnurle at my avowed an: knownenrper- 
fetions, and wher-with hee may be ſatisfied, without vaine contending and idle skirmiſh« 
ing. If my-ſclte by preoccuparing his diſcoyeric and accuſation, hee tiunkes i barre bin 
of his ſnarlng/nt1s Tood rex{onheetake his r1ght,towards amplification and extenficn: Ot- 
fence hath her rights beyond juſtice : And that the vices, whereof I ſhew him theroote; in 
me, he ſhould amplifiethem to trees, Let himnot onely employ the:eunto thoſe tt pol- 
ſe{le me, but thoſe which but threaten mee. Injurious vices both in qualitie and innumber. 
Let him beatc methat way. I ſhould willingly.embrace the example of Dron the Philolo- 
pher. An;12094 going about to ſcoffe 2nd quip at himtouching his birth and of-ſpring, hee 
interrupted him and tooke the word out of his mouth: Iam (aide he) the ſonne of a bond- 
live, a butcher, branded for arogue, and of a whoore, whome my father by reaſon of his 
baſe fortune, tooke to wife : Both were puniſhed for ſome miſdeede. Being achilde,an O- 
rator bought me as a ſlave, liking me for my beautie and comelineſle; and dyins, lefe mee 
all is 2oodes 5 which having 'ranſh portedinto this cittie of Arhens, I have applied my lclte 
vnto Philoſophie. Letnot Hiſtortuns buſie themſelves in ſecking newes ot mee , I will ac 
large blazon my {-Ife, and plainelytell them the whole diſcourſe. A generous aud fice-mmded 
 confeſſimn doth di/able areproch and diarme an iniurie . Soit1s, that when al! Cardes be tolde, 
me: ſ{eemes,that I am as oft commended as diſpraiſed beyond reaſon. As alſo me thinks, that 
even fro ti my infancie, bochinranke and degreeof honour, Thave had place given me, ra- 
ther above and more, than lefI=- and bencath that vhich appertained to mee. 1 ſhould better 
like to bein acountrie, where theſe orders might either be reformed or contemned. Amon- 
geſt men, after chat ſtriving or altercationtor the prerogative or vpper hand in going or ſit- 
ting, excecdeth three repues, it becommeih incivill. I neither feareto yeelde and oive place, 
nor to to'low and proceede vnjuſtly, ſo I may avoydeſuch yrkeſome and importunate con« 
 teſtations. And never did man defire precedencie orplace before me. but I qu'tied the ſame 
without gr:idging. Belides the profite [ reape by wnting of my ſeife, I have hoped tor this 
other, thatif ever it might happzn my humours ſhould pieaſe or ſympathize with ſome ho- 
neſt man, he would b<tore my death feeke to be acquainted with me, or to overtake mee. I 
have g:ven him much ground : For, whatſoever a long acquaintance or continuall fEimiha- 
rite "might havega'n2d him in many weariſone yeares , the ſame hath hee in three dayes 
fully ſeene in this Regiſter; and tht moreſaf-ly and more exaR'y. A pleaſant fantalieis this 
of mine; many thin's I would be loath to tell a particular man, I veter to the whole worlde. 
And concerning my molt fecret thoughts and inward knowledge, Ifcnd my dearelt friends 
toa Stationers ſhop. © -— - 

Excutienda damn precordia. 

Our very entrailes vvee, 

Lay foorth tor you to ſee. 

If by fo 200d mark 5 and tokens, I had ever knowne or heard of any one man,that in this 
humour had b-ene anſxcrable to me, I would affuredly have wandrcd yery farr: to tinde 
him out : For, th: exceeding joy of aſortable and in one conſent- agreeing comp.ny, catt- 
not (in mine opinion! be ©: 1ewly endearcd or purchaſed at too high a rate. Oh Goa! who 
can expreſſe the yalue or conceive the true worth of a friend? How true 1s that ancient golden 
{avin Tg, that theveof a friend's more neceſſary andpleaſing , then of the elements, water and fire, 
But to return: to 1.v form-r diſcourſe: There is then no greatinconvenience in dying ſarre 
from home and abroad. We eſteeme it apart of duty and decencic to withdravw our ſelves 
fornatural! ations, leſſe hideous and 1:fle difgracefull then this. Bur alfo thoſe that come 
- ynto that, inlingmihing manerto draw a long ſpaceof life, ſhould not happi!y with with 


their miſcrie to trouble a whole family. Therefore did the Indians of a certaine countrie - 


d:emeit juſt and {awwfull, ro kill him that ihould fall into ſuchneceſhitie. And in another of 
their Provinces, they tho::cht it meete to forſake him, and as well 2s hee could leave [1m a- 
lone to ſcelee to fave himfelte. To whom at laſt, pzoove they not themlclves tedious and 
intolerable? Coinmon office; proceede notſo farre. Perforce you teach crucltie vn:s your 
beſt friends; obdurating by long'vl:, both wife ari4 chi'dren, not to feele,nor tO CONCEIVE, 
nor to Moane your evils any longer, The groan*s and outcries of my choll:ke, cauſe no 
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more ruth and wailing inany body. And ſhould we conceivepleaſure by their converſat 
on (which (eldome hapneth,by reaſon of the diſparitie of conditions, which e.lily produ ceth 
either contempt orenvy towardes what man foever ) 1s it not too-too much, therewnh 
toabuſeawboleage? The more Jſhould ſce them with a good heart to ſtraine them 
{clves for me, the more ſhould I bewaile their paine. The /aw of curteſie allowerh 1; 15 en 
wpon others but not ſo unmanerly to lie vpon them and underprep: - ur [elves intheir rying Ashe 
who cauſedlittle infants to be ſlaine, that with their innocer.. vlood he might be cureg ofa 
malady he had. Or another, who was continually ſtored with yong tendrels or laſſes to kee e 
his old-frozen limbs warme a nights, and entermix the fweeteneſle of their breath with his 
old-ſtinking and offenſive vapours. Decrepitude is a folitarie qualitie. Iam ſociable even; 
vnto exceſle, yet doe Ithinke it reaſonable, at laſt to ſubſtratt my Importunitiefrom the. 
ſight of the world, and hatch itin my ſelfe. Let mee ſhrowd and hriigge my (elfeinto my | 
ſhell, asatortoiſe 3 and learneto ſee men, without taking hold of them. I ſhould outrage - 
them in fo ſteepya paſſage. Itis now high time to turne from the company. But here will 
ſome ſay , that in their farre journies you may peradventure fall into ſome miſerible doo... 
hole or poore cottage, where you ſhall want all needetull things. To whom I anſwere, that 
for things moſt neceſlary in ſuch caſes, I ever carry molt of them with me: And that, where. | 
ever we are, we cannot poſſibly avoide fortune , if ſhe once take vpon her toperſecate vi, When 1 
am ſicke, I wantnothing that is extraordinarie : what nature cannot workein me, I will not 
have a Bolus, or agliſter to effe&t. Atthe very beginning of my agues or ſickeneſſe; that 
caſt me downe, whilſt I am yet whole in my ſenſcs and neere vnto health, Ireconcile my 
ſelfe to God by the laſt duties of a Chriſtian; whereby I finde my ſelfe free and diſcharged; 
and thinke I haveſo much morereaſon and authoritic over my fickeneſle. 1findeleſſe want 
of Notaries and counſell, then of Phiſttions. What I have not ciſpoſed of my aff iiresor 
ſettled of my ſtate when | was inperfe& health, let none expe I ſhould doecit being ſicke, 
Whatever Iwill doe forthe ſervice of death, is alwayes ready doone. I dare not delayit one 
onely day. Andif nothing be done, it is as much to ſay, that either ſome doubt hath delaide 
the choiſe : For, ſometimesit © agooachoile, net to chuſe atall : Orthat abſolutely I neverin- 
tended to doeany thing, I write my booketo few men, and to few yeares. Had it beene 


matter of laſting continuance, it ſhould have beene compiled ina better and morepoliſhed 
language : According to the continuall variation , that hitherto hath followed our French 
tongue. Who may hope, that its preſent forme ſhall be in vſefiftie yeares h:nce? Itdayly 
changeth and lips our hands : and ſince I could ſpeake the fame, it 1s much altred and well 


nigh balfe yarried. We ſay it is now cometo a full perfetion. There is noave butſaith as 
much of hirs. Iclies notin my power, ſolong as it glideth and ſtill differcth .nd altereth as 
it doch, to keepe itat a ſtay. It is for excellent and profitable compoſitions tofaſtenitvnto 
them, whoſe credite ſhall exther diminiſh or encreaſe, according to the fortune efour ſtate. 
For all that, I feare not toinſert therein divers private articles, whoſe vſe is conſumed amongſt 
men living now adayes : and which concerne the particular knowledgeof ſome, that ſhall 
further {ce into it, then with a common vnderſtanding. When all is done, I would not (as l 
oftcn ſee the memory of the deceaſed toſſed too and fro) that mcn ou deſcant & argue: 
Thus and thu he indged; thus he lived; thus he meant : had hee ſpoken when his bie left him, hee 
wonld have.gruen Iwot what : There 1s no man knew hims better then my /eife. Now, as much as 
molcſtic and decorum doth permit me3 There give a taſte ofmy inclinations and an ellay 
of my affeQions : which I doe morefreely and more willingly by word cf mouth, to any 
that ſhall deſire to be throughly informed of them. Butſoir is, that if any man ſhall looke in 
to theſem-iorialls, he ſhall finde, that either I have ſaide all, or deſſeigned all. What Icat- 
not expreſle, the ſame I point. at with my finger. 
Tucr.lib.1.419 ———— Verumanimo ſatu bac £43 AIG faraci 
Sunt, per que poſſis cognoſcere cetera tute. 
But this ſmall footingto a quicke-ſentminde 
May ſerve, whereby ſafcly thereſt to finde. — 

| Heave nothing to be deſired or diuined of me. If one muſt entertain himlclic with 
them, I would have it tobe truely and juſtly. I would willingly come from the othet wor'd, 
to give him the lic , that ſhould frame me other then I had beene : were it he meant to has 


nour me. Ice that of the living, mennever ſpeake according to truth ;, and they are ever _— ; 
| | 
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I havelately loft, he had ſurely bin mangled and corne in And contrary Rp 


to make an end of my weake humours : I confeſle, that in travelling I ſcldorne alight in any 


place or cometo any Inne, butfirſt of all I caft in my mindewhether 1 may conveniently 


liethere , if I ſhould chancetofall ſicke; or dying, dicat my caſe andtake my death quietly. 7 
- I will, as neere as I can, bc lodged in ſome convenient part of the houſe, and in particular 
from all noiſe or ſtincking favours; inno cloſe, filthy or ſinoaky chamber. I ſecketo flatter 


death by theſcfrivolous circumſtances : Oras I may ratherſay , to diſcharge my ſelfe from 
all other trouble or encombrance; thatſo I may wholy apply and attendher, who without 
that ſhall happily hie very heavy vpon me. I will have her take afull ſhare of all my lives 
caſes and commodities : it15 a great part of it and of wuch conſequence, and [ hope it ſhall 
not belie what is paſt. Death hath ſome formes moreeaſiethen others}, and aſſumeth di- 
yers qualities; according to all mens fantazies. Among thenaturall-ones, that proceeding 
of weakenefle and heavy dulneſle, to me ſeemeth gentle and pleaſant. Among the violent, 


I imagine a precipice more hardly, thena ruine that .overwhelmes me : and a cutting blow 


with aſword, then a ſhot of an harquebuſ: :and I would rather have choſen to drin-e the 
potion of S#crates, then wound my (elfe as {aro did. And thoughit beall one, yet doeth 
my imagination perceive a difference, as much asis betweenedeathand life, to calt my (elfe 
into a burning turnace, or inthechannell ofa ſhallow river. So fooiſbly doth our feare refþe7? 
more the meane, the the effett, It 1s but one ſtant; but of ſuch moment, that topaſlethe 
ſame according to my deſire, I would willingly renounce many of my lives-dayes. Since all 
mens fantazies, finde either exceſſe or diminution in her ſharpeneſle; fince every wan hath 
ſome choiſe betweene the formes of dying, let vs tric alittle further, whether we can finde 
out ſome one, free from all ſorrow and griefe. Might not one alſo make it ſeems voluptu- 
ous, as did thole who died with Anthome and( leoparra? I omit to ſpeake of the ſharpe and 
excemplare efforts, that philoſophie and religion produce. But amongſt men of no oreat 
fame, ſame have beene found (as one Petromu , and one Tigillinu at Rome ) enzaged to 


make themſelves away, who by che tenderneſle of their preparations havein a maner lulled 


the ſame aſlcepe, They have made it paſſe and glide away, eveninthe midſt of the: curi- 
tieof their accuſtomed paſtimes and wanton recreations : Amongſt harlets and good fel- 


| lowes;no ſpeech ofcomfort , no mention of will or teſtament; no ambicious affefation of 


conſtancie, no diſcourſe of their future condition , no compun@ion of ſinnes committed, 
xo apprehenſion of their ſoules-health, evertroubling them; amid ſports, playes, banket- 
ting, ſurfetting, chambring, jeſting, muſicke and ſinging of amorous verſes : and all fuch 
populirand common entertainments. Might not weeunitate this mancr of reſolution in 
more honeſt affaires and more commendable attempts? Anaſmace there are deaths good nto 
wiſe men and good wnto fooles , let vs finde ſome one that may be pood vnto{uch as are betweene 
beth. My imagination preſents me ſome caſte and milde countenance thereof,and ({:nce we 
muſt all die) to be deſired. The tyrants of Rewe have thought , they gave that criminall of- 
fender his life, to whom they gave the free choiſe of death. But Theophraitima a Philoſopher 
ſo delicate, ſo modeſt and ſo wiſe , was he not forced by reaſon , to dare to vtter this verſe, 
Latinized by Cicero: 

Vitam regit fortuna non ſapientia. 

Fortune our life doth rile, 

Not wiſedome of the (choole. 

| Fortune giveth the facilitie of my hves-condition ſome aide; havingplaced itin ſuch a 

time, wherein it i3 neither needefull nor comberſome vnto my people. It 15 a condition I 
would have acceptedin all the ſeaſons of my age : butin this occaſion to truſle vp bag and 
bagzage, and take vp my bed and walke: Tam particularly pleaſes, that when I hall die, I 
{hall neither breede pleaſure nor cauſe ſorrow 1n them. She hath cauſed ( which 1s the re- 
compence of an artiſt) that ſuch as by ny death may pretendany materiall benefite, receive 
thereby elſewhere, joyntly a matenalllofſe and hinderance. Death lies ſometimes heavic 
vpon vs, in thatit is burthenſometo others: and intereſſeth ys withtheir intereſt , almoſt as 
much as with ours : and ſomtimes morezyea altogether. In this convenience oflodging that 


| Iſecke, I neither entermix pompe nor amplitude; For, 7rather bateit. But acertaineſime 


ple and homely proprietic, which is commonly found in places where leſle Art is, and that 
s  Ddd 3 nature 
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nature honouteth with ſome grace peculiar vnto her ſelfe. Non ampliter ſed munditer (1,10). 


vium. Plu ſals quam ſumptus. Not agreat, but a neate feaſt. More conceite they coſt. 
Andchen, tis for thoſe, who by their vrgent affaires are compelledto travell in the mid} 

ofdeepe Winter, and amongeſt the Griſons, to beſurprized by ſuch extreamities inthe 
journics. But I, whofor the moſt part never travell, but for pleaſure, will neither be Dan 
adviſed, nor ſo ſimply guided. If the way be fowle on the right hand, I take the lefi:1£ ] Ir 
my ſelfe ll at eaſc or vnfitto ride, I ſtay at home. Which doing, and obſerying this courſe 
it very truth I ſee no.place, and come no where, that is not as pleaſant, as convenient and £ 
commodious as mine owne houſe. Trueit is, that I ever finde ſuperfluitic ſuperfluous:and 
obſerve a kinde of empeachment in delicateneſſe and plenty. Have I ommitted or left ary + 
thing behind me that was worth the ſeeing? Ireturne Lakes Itis ever my way , Tam oa | 
out of it. 1 traceno certaine line, neither right nor crooked. Comming to any ſtrange place, | 
finde 1 not what wastould mee ? As it oftenfortuneth , that others judgements avree nor 
with mine,and have moſt times found them falſe, Ipgrieye not at wy labour : 1 have learned 
that what was reported to be there, is not. 1 have my bodies complexionas free, and my - 
taſte as common, asany manin the world. The diverſitic of faſhions betweene one and. 
ther nations, concerneth me nothing, but by the varieties-pleaſure. Each cauſtome hath hi; 
reaſon. Be the trenchers or diſhes of wood , of pewter or of carth; be my meatebovled 
roſted or baked; butter or oyle, and that of Olives or of Wall-nuts; hot or colde; I make _ 
diffcrence; all is oneto me : And as one, that is growing old, I accuſe this generous facultic; 
and had needethat delicateneſſe and choife, ſhould ſtay the indifcretion of my appetie,and 
ſometimeeaſc and ſolace my ſtomake. When I have beene out of France, and that to dome 
curteſie, ſome have asked me, whether I would belſerved after the French maner, I haveje- 
ſted at them, and haveeverthrult-in amongeſt the thickeſt tables and fulleſt of iranoers, 1 
am aſhamed to (ce our men beſotted with this fooliſh humor, to fret & chate,when they ſee 
any faſhions contrary to theirs. They thinke themſelves out of their element, when they are 
out of their village : Whereeverthey come,they ever keepe their owne countrie faſhions,and 
hate,yea & abhorre all ſtrange maners. Mecte they a Countriman of theirs in Hungarie, they 
feaſt that good fortune : And what doethey? Marry cloſe and joine together, to blame, to 
condemne and toſcorneſo many barbarous faſhions as they ſee. And why not Barbarous, 
ſince not French? Nay happly they are the better ſort of men, that have noted and ſo much 


_ exclaimed againſtthem. Moſt take going out but for comming home. They travell cloſe 


and covered, with a ſilent and incommunicable wit, defending themſelves from the conta- 
gion of ſome ynknowne ayre. What Iſpeake of ſuch, puts mee in minde in the like matter, 
of that I have heretofore perceived in ſome of our yong Courtiers. They oncly converſe 
with men of their coatez and with diſdaine or pitty looke ypon vs, as if we were mcn of ano- 
ther World. Take away their new-fangled, myſterious and affeed courtly complements, 
and they are out of their byaſe. As farre to ſceke and ſhort of vs, as we of them. That ſay- 
ingis true; T hat An honeit man is a man compounded, Cleane contrary, I travell fully glutted 
with our faſhions : Not to ſeeke Gaskoines in Scilie; T have left over manic at home. Ira- 
ther ſceke for Grzcians and Perſians: Thoſe I accoſt, them I conſider, andwith ſuch I en- 
deyor to be acquainted:to that I prepare and therein I empJoy my ſelfe. And which is more, 
me ſecmeth, I have not met with many maners, that are not worth ours. Indeede I have not 
wandred farre, ſcarſ]ly have I loſt the ſight of our Chimnies. Moreover, moſt of thecafual 
companies you meete withall by the way, haye more incommoditie than pleiſure : a matter 
I doenot greatly take hold of, and eſſe now that age docth particularize andinſome ſoite 
ſequeſter mefrom common formes. You ſuffer for others, or others endure for you. The 
one inconyenienceis yrkſome, the other troubleſome : but yet the laſt is {inmy conceipt) 
morerude. [t1sarare chamnce and ſeld-/eenc fortune , but of exceeding ſolace and ineſttmable 


wor th, tobave an honeſt man,of ſfrmgular experience, of a ſownd indgement,of a reſolute underſtan- 


ding and conſtant reſolution, and of maners conformable to JOurs, 10 Accompany or fellow you with a 
good will, Thavefound great want of ſuch a onein all my voyages. Which company man 
muſt ſeek with diſcretion and with great heed obtainc, before he wander from home: With 
me no pleaſure isfully delightfome without communication 3 and no delight abſolute , ex- 
cept imparted. Idonot ſo much as apprehend one rare conceipt, or conceive one. excellent 


zood thought in my minde, but me thinks I ama much ericved and grievoully perp Oe 
| ay 
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have produced the ſame alone, and that I have no {impathizyne companion to impart it vn- 
to. Stcumhac exceprione aetur ſapiennta, vt ular inthuſam teneamynec enuntiam reyciam. If wiſe 
dome ſhould be offered with this exception, that I ſhould keepeit concealed, and not viter i, I would 
refuſe it. Theotherſtrai'd it onenote higher. Si contygerit eavita ſapienti , it omnium re- 


HI affluentibu4 cops, namuy ona, que copnitione dipna ſunt, ſumms otio ſecum ipſe conſideret 


+ contempletur, tamen /t ſolitudo tanta ſit, vt hominem videre non po it, excedat tvita. /e- 
114n might leade ſuch a life, as in abundance of all things he may in ll quiet contemplate = 9 
der all thmgs worthy of knowlege,yet if he muſt be fo ſolitary as he may ſee no man, he ſhouldrather 
leave ſuch a life. eArchitas tus opinionis ſutableto mine, which was, thatit would bee a 
thing vnpleaſing to the very heavens and diſtaſtefull to man , to ſurvay and walke within 
thoſe immenſe and divine ccxleſtiall bodies, without the aſſiſtance of a friend or compani- 


on : Tet 7s it better to be alone, than in tedious and fookſh company. Ariſiippmloved to live as an 
alien or ſtranger every where. 


- He ſr fata met; paterentnr ducere vitam 
e fusÞicys, | S—__ 
Iftates would mepermit = 
TolveaslI thinkefit, 
] thould chuſe to weare out my life withmy bum in the ſaddle, ever riding. 
— ow/ere geſtiens, 


Ons parte debacchentar iones, 

Dua nebale pluvyque rores. 
Delighting much to goe and ſee 
Where firy heats rage furiouſly, 
Where clouds and rainy dews moſt be. 

Have you not more cafie paſtimes? Whatis it you want? Ts not your houſe well ſeated, 
and ina good and wholeſomeayre? Sufficiently furniſhed, and more then ſufficiently capa- 
ble? His Royall Majeſtic hath :n great ſtate beenein theſame , and more than once taken 
his repaſt there. Doth not your family in rule ad governement leave many more inferior 
to hir, than above hir in eminencie? Is there any locall thought or care, thatas extraordina- 


ric doth yicerate, or as indigeſtible doth moleſt you? 


Ong te nun coquat & vexet ſub peftora fixa, 
W hich now boyles in thy breſt. 
Andlet's thee takeno reſt. | 
Where doe you imagine you may be without empeachment or diſturbance ? Nangsan 
[mpliciter fortuna indutget. Fortune never favonrs fully without exception. You ſecthen,there 
1s none but you that trouble and buſtc your ſclfe:and every where you ſhall follow your ſelf, 
and in all places you ſhall complaine. For, Here below there is 10 ſatisfattion or content , ex- 
cept for brutall or divine mindes. He who in ſo juſt an occaſion hathno content, where doth 
he imagine to findeit? Vnto how many thouſands of men, doth ſuch acondition as yours, 
boundand ſtay thelimmites of their wiſhes? Reforme but your ſelſe; by that youmay doe all: 
Whereas toivardes fortune you have no right or intereſt, but patience. Nulaplacida qries eff, 
mſi quam ratio compoſui. T here i no pleaſme ſetled refl,but ſuch as reaſon bath made-vp. ſee the 
reaſon of this advertiſement,yea I perceive it wel.But one ſhould ſooner have done and more 
pertinently,in one bare word toſay vnto me : Ze wee, This reſolution is beyond wiſdome. It 
1s her Worke and hir produQtion. So doth the Phiſition, that is ever crying to alanguiſhing, 


e 


heart-broken ſicke-man,that he be merry and pull vp a good hart; he ſhould leſle fooliſhly 


perſwade him ifhe did but bid him, To be healthie, as for me I ain but a man of the common 


ſtamp. Itisa certaine,found and of caſie-vnderſtanding precept: Be content with your own; 
thats toſay,with reaſon: the execution wherofnotwithſtanding 15 no more inthe wiſer ſort, 
than in my ſelf: Ttis a popular word, but it hath aterrible far-reaching extenſion. What com» 
prehends it not? eA!things fall within the compaſſe of d;ſcrerion and modification. We I wot,that 
being taken according to the bareletter, the pleaſure of travell brings a teſtimony of vnqui- 
ctneſſe andirreſolution. Which to ſay truth , are our miſtriſle and predominant qualitics. 
Yea, I confeſle it: I ſee nothing, be it butin a dreame or by wiſhing, whereon I may take 
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hold . Onelv varictic and the poſſeſſion of diverſitie doth fatisfie me : if at lealt any thing . 


Catisfie me, Tn travel this doth nouriſh me, that withoutintereſt I may ſtay my ſelfe3 and 
2} © Bn that 
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that Thave meanes commodiouſly to divert wy ſelfefromit. T love aprivate life, becauſe ir 
is by minc ownechoyce, that I love it,not by a diffidence or diſagreeing from a publikelife; 
which peradventureis as much according tomy complexion. 1 thereby ſerve my Prince 
more joyfully and genuinely, becauſe itis by the free elleFtion of my judgement and by my 
reaſon, without any particular obligation. And that I am not caſt or forced thereynto, be. 
cauſe I am vnfitto be received of any'other, or am not beloved : ſo ofthereſt. 7 hate theſe 
mor ſells that neceſſitie doth carve me. Every commoditic, of which aloneI were to depeng, 
ſhould cyer hold me by the throate: 

eAlter remws aquas, ater mibiradat arenas. 

Let me cut waters with one oare, 

With th'other ſhave the ſandie ſhoare. 

Oneſtring alone can never ſufficiently hold me. You will ſay, there is vanitiein this am. 
muſtment. But where not? And theſe goodly precepts are vanitie, and Ceere wanitieis 
all worldly wiſedome. Dominus novit cogitationes [ pientum,quomam vane ſunt.T he Lord knys 
the thoughts of the wiſe that they are vame. Such exquiſite ſubtilities,are only fit for ſermogs. 
They arc diſcourſes, that will ſend ys intothe other World on horlebacke. Life s a material 
and corporall motion, an aftion imperfett and diſordered, by it s owne eſſence : I employ or apply 
my (elte to ſerve it according to it ſelfe. 

ae ſnos patimur manes: - 
All of vs for our ment, 
Have ſome attending ſpirit. 

Sic eft faciendum, ut contra natur am unrver/am nil contendamms, ea tamen conſervata, pro. 
priam ſequamur. We mit ſoworke, ai we endevor nothing again5t Natwre in general, yet ſo ob- 
ſerve it, as we follow our owne m ſpeciall. To what purpole arc thelc heaven-looking and nice 
points of Philoſophie, on which no humane being can eſtabliſh and ground it ſelfe ? And 
to what end ſcrve theſe rules, thatexceede our vſe and excell our ſtrength? I often ſee, that 
there are certaine Ideaes or formes of life propoſed vnto vs, which neither the propoſer nor 
the Auditors have any hope at all tofollow; and which is worſe, no defire to attaine. Of che 
ſame paper, whereon a tnage writ but even nowthe condemnation again#t an adulterer , hee will 
teare a {cantlin, thereon to write ſome love«lines to hus fellow-tndges wife. The ſame woman from 
whons you came lately and with whom you have commuted that unlawfull-pleafing ſport,will ſoone 
after, eve in your preſence, raile and/colde more bitterly again#t the [ame fanlt in her neighbour, 
than ever Portia or Lucrece could. e And ſome condemme men to die for crmmes, that themſelves 
eftceme no faults, I havein my youthSeenea notable man with one hand to preſentthe peo- 
ple moſt excellent and well-written verſes , both for invention and extreame licenciouſnes3 
and with the other hand, at the ſameinſtant, the moſt ſharpe-railing reformation, accor- 
ding to Divinitie, that happilie the World hath ſecne theſe manice-manic yeares. Thu goes 
the worla,and ſo goe men. Welct the lawes and precepts follow their way, buc we keep ano- 
ther courſe : Not onely by diſorder ofmanners, but often by opinion and controrie judge- 
ment. Heare buta diſcourſe of Philoſophie read; theinvention, the cloquence and the 
pertinencie, doth preſently tickle your ſpirite and maove you. There is nothing tickleth or 

ricketh your conſcience : it isnot to herthatmen ſpeake. Isit not true? eArifter ſaide, 
that Neither Bath nor Leflure are of any worth,except the one waſh cleaneand the other clen/e all 
f/th away. One may bufic himſelfe Got the barke, when oncethe pith is gotten out: As 
when we have drunke-off the Wine, wee conſider the graving and workeman-ſhip ofthe 
cuppe. Inall the parts of ancient Philoſophie, this one thing may be noted, that one ſame 
workeman publiſheth ſome rules of temperance, and therewithall ſome compoſitions of 
loveandlicenciouſneſle. And Xexophonin (Tiniaes boſome, writ againſt the Ariſtippian ver- 
tue. Itisnotamyraculous converſion, that ſo doth wave and hujlthem too andfro. Butit 
ts, that Solon doth ſometimes repreſent himſelfein his owne colours, and ſometimes inform 
ofa Law-giver : now he ſpeaketh for the multitude, and now for himſclfe. And takes the 
tree and naturall rules to himſelfe;warranting himſclfe with a conſtant and perteRt ſoundnes. 
Ae ( urentur duby medicis maroribus eori. 
Letpacents in great doubt, 
Secke great Phiſitions out. 


e-Lntiithenes alloyeth a wiſe man tolove and doe what he liſt , withoutreſpeRt ao 
; on elpeciaty 
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eſpecially in things he deemcth ncedefull and fit : Foraſmuch'ashe hath a better vnderſtan« 
d:ngthan cthey,and more knowledge of yertue. His Diſciple Diogenes ſaide; Toperturbacis 
on; we ſhould oppoſe,reaſon, to fortune, confidence; and to lawes, nature : To dainty and tender toe 
makes, conſtrained and arnficiall ordmances, Good ſtomakes are ſimpleſerved withthe pre- 
ſc.iptions of their naturall appetite. Sodoe our Phiſitions;-who whilſt they tie their pact= 
ents to a ſtrik'tdiet of a panada or a ſirope, feedethemſclves vpon a melone, dainty fruits, 
much good meate, and drinke all maner of good Wine. I wot not what Bookes are, nor 
what they meane by wiſedome and philoſophie (quoth the Curtizan Lav ) but ſure I am, 
thoſe kindes of pcople knockeas often at my gates, as any other men. Becauſe our licenci- 
ouſnelle tranſports vs commonly beyond what islawful and allowed,our hves- precepts and 
lawes have often beene wrelted or reſtrained beyond vniverſall reaſon. 

Nemo ſatis credit tantum delinquere, quantuns 

Permittas, | 

No man think $ it.enough ſo farre toffend 

As you givelawfull leave(and thereto end) 

It wereto be wiſhed, there werea greater proportion betweene commaundement and 0- 
bedience: And wninft ſcemeth that ayme or goale whereto one cannot poſſibly attaine, No man ts ſo 
exquiſtely- honeſt or upright in living , but rings all his allions and thoughts within compaſſe and 
danger of the lawes, ana that tenne times in bu life might not lawfully be banged. Yea happily 
ſuch a wan, as it were pitie and dangerouſly-hurtfulto looſe, and moſt vnjuſt to puniſh him. 

- Olle quid ad te, 
De cmte quid faciat ille velilla ſun? 
Foole, what haſt thou to doe,whathe or ſhee 
With their owne skinnes for themſelves doing bee? 

And ſome might never offend the lawes, that notwithſtanding ſhould not deſerve the 
commendations of vertuous men : and whome Philoſophic might meritoniouſly and juſtly 
cauſeto be whipped. So troubled, dimme-f1ghted and partiall is this relation. We are farre 
enouoh from being honeſt according to God: For, we cannot be ſuch according to our ſelves , Hye 
mane wiſedome could never reach the aueties,or attaine the devoires it had preſcribe4 unto it ſelfe. 
And haditatany time attained them, then would it doubtleſſe preſcribe fome others be= 
yond them, to which it might ever aſpire and pretend. So great an enemy 1s our condition 
vnto conſiltence. Man dooth neceſſarily ordaine vnto himſelte to bein fault. Hee is not 
very craftie, to meaſure his duetie by thereaſon of another being,than his owne. To whom 
preſcribes he that, which he expects no man will perforine ? Is he vnjuſt in not dooing that, 
which he cannot poſlibly atchicye ? Thelawes which condemne vs, not to beablez con- 
demne vsfor that we cannot performe. If the worſt happen, this deformed libertie, for one 
to preſent himſelfe in two places, andthe ations after one faſhion, the diſcourſes after an 0- 
therz is lawfull in them, which report things : Butit cannot bein them, that acknowledge 
themſelves as I doe. Imuſt walke with my penne, as 1 goe with my feete. The common 
high way muſt have conference with other wayes. (atoes vertue was vigorous, beyond the 
reaſon of the age he livedin : and for a manthat entermedled with governing other men, 


d:ſinated for the common ſervice; it might be ſaide to have beenca juſtice, if not vnjuſt, at 


leaſt v aine and out of ſeaſon . Mine owne manners , which ſcarſe diſagree one inch from 
thoſe now currant, make me notwithſtanding in ſome ſorte, ſtrange,vncouth and ynſociible 
tomy age. I wotnot, whether it be without reaſon, I amſo diſtalted and out of liking with 
the world, wherein I live and frequent : but wel I know, I ſhould haveſmall reaſon to com- 
plaine, the world were diſtaſted and out of liking with me, fince 1 am ſo with It. Thever- 
tue aſſigned to the worlds affaires, is a vertue with ſundry byaſes, turnings, bendings and el- 
bowes, to apply and joyneitſelfc to humane imbecilitic; mixed and artificiall; neithee right, 
Pure or conſtant, nor meerely innocent. Our Annales, even to this Gay, blame ſome one of 
our Kings, to have over-fimply ſuffered himſelfeto be led or mil-led by the conſcientious 
perſwaſtons of his Confeſſor. HMatters of ſtate have more bold precepts. 
a= —_—_— exeat anl8, | 

Oui vult eſſe pin. 

He that will godly bee, 

From Court let hum be free. 


I have 
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I have heretofore aſſayd to employ my opinions and rules of life, as new, as rude, az im, 
oliſhed or as ynpoluted, as they were naturally borne with me, or as I have attained them 
by my inſtitution; and wherewith , if not ſo commodiouſlly, at leaſt ſafely jn particular, 
ſerve mine owne turne, vnto the ſervice of publike affaires and benefit of my Common. 
wealth : A ſcholaſticall and novice vertue ; but I have found them very vnaptand dange. 
rous for that purpoſe. Hethat gocth in apreſle or throng of people, muſt ſometimes }+ 
aſide, hold in his c|bowes , crofle the way , advance himlſelfe, ſtart backe,-andforſake the 
right way, according as1t falls out ; Live he not ſo much as he would himſelfe, but as others 
will : not according tothat he propoſeth to himſelfe, but to thatwhich is propoſe8 to him: 
according co times, to men andto affaires; and as the skillfull Mariner, /atle with the winde, 
Plato ſanh, that who eſcapes vntainted and cleane-handed from the managing of the wor1d: eſe 
capeth ty ſome wonder. He ayes alſo, that when he inſtituteth his Philoſopher as chicfc 0- 
ver a Commonywealthzhe means not a corrupted orlaw-broken Commonwealth, as that of 
Athens; and much leſte,as ours,with which wiſdome herſelf would be brou ght to a non. plus, 
or put to her (hits. And a good hearb, tranſplanted into a foile very diverſefrom her nature, 
doth much ſooner conforme it ſ{clfe to the ſoile, then it reformeth the ſame to it ſelfe. 1 fee. 
lingly perceive that if it were wholy to enure my ſelfe to fuch occupations, I ſhould require 


much change and great repairing. Which could I effet in me ( and why not with time and 


Catul.iyr.epig. 
8.19. 


diIgcnce?) | would nat. Of chat itcle which in this vacation I have made triall- of , I have 
much diſtaſted my ſeife: I ſometimes finde certaine temptations ariſe in my mainde, towards 
ambition; but I ſtart aſide, bandie and opinionate my ſelte to the contranie ; | 

eM! tu ( atulle obſlinatus obdura, 

Be thouatavy rate, 

Obdurate, obſtinate. 
Jam not greatiy called, and Iinvite my ſelfeas litle vnto it. Libertie and idleneſſe,my chicfe 
qualities, are qualities diameterly contrary to that myſterie . We know not how to diſtin= 
guiſh mens faculties. They have certaine deviſions and limites vneaſic and over nice to be 
choſen, Tos conclude by the ſufficiency of aprivate life, any ſufficiencie for publike w/e, it 15 ill cone 


_ claded:; Some onediretts himſelfe well , that cannot fo well dire others; and cowpoleth 


Eſlayes, that couldnot worke effe&ts. Some man can diſpoſe and order a ſiege, that could - 
but !] commaund and marſhall a battell: and diſcourſeth well in private, that to a mulcitude 
ora Prince would make but a bad Oration. Yea peradventure, t's rather a teſtimonieto 
him that can do one, that he cannot doe the other, but otherwiſe. I finde that bigh ſpirits 
arcnot much leſle aptfor baſe things, then baſe ſpirits are for high matters. Could itbe1ma« 
gined, that Socrates would have given the Athenians cauſe to laugh at his owne charges,bc- 
cauſe he could never jultly compt the ſuffrages of his tribe, and make report thereot vnto 
the counſe!}? Truely the reveren&eT bearc and reſpect Iowe vnto that mans pcrfeRions, 
deſerveth that his fortune bring to the excuſe of my principallimperfe@ions,one fo nctable 
example. Our ſuftciencie 1s rcetailed into ſmall parcells. Mine hath no latitude, and 1s in 
number very miſerable. Satrrninus anſwered thoſe, who had conferred all authoritievpon 
him, ſaying, 0h youm feliow-ſonldiers, you have loft a good C aptaine, by creating him a bad Ge- 
rerall of an Armie. Who in time of nf Qion vanteth himſclfe, for the worlds-ſcrvice, to em- - 
ploy agenuine or ſincere vertue, either knowes itnot, (opinions being corrupted with ma- 
ners; 1n good footh, heare but them paint it forth, marke how moſt of them magnifte them- 
ſelves for their demeanours, and how they forme their rules : inliew of pouttraying vertue, 
they onely ſet forth meere injuſtice and vice : and thus falſe and adulterate'they preſentthe 
{ame to the inſtitution of Princes ) or if he know it, hee wronefully boaſteth himſelfe; and 
whatever he ſaith, he doth many things whereofhis owne conſcience accuſeth him. 1 ſhou!d 
cally believe Seneca, of the experience he madeofitin ſuch un occaſion; vpon condition he 
would freely ſpeake his minde of it vato mie. The honoarableſt badge of goodneſſe in ſuch ane* 
ceſſne, ts in genuonſly for amanto acknowleage both his owne and others faults, to ſtay and with hu 
might, hinder the inclination towaras evill © and avie to follow this courſe, to hope and wi(5 better. 
In theſediſmembrings or havocks of France, and diviſions wherinto we are miſer:bly falne, 
I perceive every man travelland buſic himſelfe to defend his owne cauſe, and the better ſort, 
with much difſembling and fulſchood . Hee that ſhould plainely and roundly write of it, 


ſhould write raſhly and viciouſly, Take the beſt and juſteſt part, whatis it elſevut - 
member 
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member of a craſed, worme-eaten and corrupted body? But of ſuch a body, the member 
leaſt ficke, is called ſound : and good reaſon why, becauſe our qualities haveno title butin 
compariſon . Civill innocencie 1s II. according to places and ſeaſons. TI wouldbe 
gladtoſeel ueh a commendation of Ageſ/aus in Xenophon, who being entreated of a neigh- 
Lour Prince, with whom he had ſometimes made warre,, to ſuffer humts paſſe through his 
countrie, was therewith well pleaſed; granting him free paſſage through Petoporneſe, and 
having him at his mercy,did not only not empriſon norempoiſon re af according tothe 
tenour of his promiſe , without ſhew of offence or ynkindeneſle, entertained him with all 
curtefic and humanitie. I o ſuch humours, it were a matter of no moment : At other times 
and elſewhere, the hibertic and magnanimitie of fuch an a&ion ſhall be highly eſteemed. 
Our gulliſh Gabcrdines would have mockt at it. So little affinitie is there betweene the 
Spartan and the French innocencie . Wee have notwithſtanding ſome honeſt men amongſt 
vs; butit is after our faſhion, Hee whoſemanersare in regularitie eſtabliſhed above the 
age he Iiveth-in; let him ether wreſt or wuffle his rules: or (which I wouldrather perſwade 
" bum) let him withdraw himſelfe apart, and not medle with vs. What ſhal he gaine thereby? 
Egreginm ſanftumque virum ſi cerno, bimembri - 4 
Hoc monſlrum puero, & mirantiiam ſub aratro 
Piſcibus inventts & fate comparo mule. 
Secl aman of holineſle and vertues rare, 
To births bimembred, vnder wonderful plow-ſbare, 
Fiſh found, or moiles with fole, this monſter I compare. = 
One may bewaile the better times, but not avoide the preſent : one may deſire other magiſtrates, 
but notwithslanding he mu#t obey thoſe he bath : And happily isit morecommendable to obey 
the wicked, than the good. So long as the image of the received, allowed and antientlawes 
of this Monarchie ſhall be extant and ſhinein any corner thereof; there will I bcy there will 
I abide. And ifby any diſaſter they ſhall chaunce to have contradiion or empeachment 
amongſt them(elyes, and produce two faCtions, of doubtfull or hard choiſe : my elle&ion 
ſhal be to avoide, and if I can eſcapethis ſtorme. In the meane while, either nature orthe 
hazard of warre, ſhall lend me their helping hand. I ſhould freely havedeclared my ſelfe 
betweene C2/ar and Pompey. But betweene thoſe three theeves which came after, where 
either one muſthave hid himſclfe, or followed the winde :-which I deeme lawfull, when 
realon ſwaycth no longer. 
: uo diverſus abu? 
Whither have you recourſe, 
So farre out of your courle? | 
This ming!e-maneleis ſomewhat beſide my text. I ſtragle out of the path yet is it ra - 
ther by licence, then by vnadviſedneſſe: My fantaſies follow one another : but ſometimes a 
farre-off, and looke one at another; but with an oblique looke. I have heretofore caſt mine 
eycs vpon ſome of Plaroes Dialogues; bemotled witha fantaſtical varietie: the firſt part 
treated of love, all the latter of Rethorike. They feare not thefe varrances; and have a won- 
derfull grace in ſuffering themſelves to be tranſported by the winde; or toſeeme fo. - The 
titles of my chapters, embracenot alwaycs the matter : they often but glance atir by ſome 
marke: as theſe others, Audria, Eunuchns, or theſe, Syla, (,icero, T\ mi -5h Love a Poe- 
ticall kinde'of march, by friskes , skips and jumps. It is anarte(fauh P/aro) light, nimble, 
fleeting and lighe-brain'd. Thereare ſome treatiſes in Plutarke, where hetorgets his theame, 
wherethe Uri of hisargument isnot found but by incidencie and chance, all ſtuffed with 
ſtrange matter. Marke but his vagariesin his Dzmon of Socrates. Oh God! what grace 
hath the variation, and what beautic theſe ſtartings and nimble eſcapes; and then moſt, 
when they ſeeme to imply careleſneſle and caſualtic : It s the vnheedic and negligent rea- 
der, that looſeth my ſubject; and notmy ſelfe. Some word or other {hall ever be found na 
corner, thathathr<Jation to it, though cloſely couched. I amindiſcreetly and tumultuouſly 
at a fault; my flile and witare ſtill gadding like. A lictlefolly is: tolcrablein him, that will 
not be more ſottiſh; ſay our maiſters precepts, and more their examples. A thouſand Pots 
labour andlanguiſh after theproſe-maner, butthe beſt antient proſe, which | indifferently 
ſcatter hereand therefor verlc, ſhineth every where, with apoeticall vigor and bo!dn: le, 


aadrepreſenteth ſome airc or touch of it's fury : Verely ſhe ought to have the maiſtri- and 
| | | picheminence 
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T he third Booke. 
Preheminence given her in matters of ſpeech. A Poet (ſaith P/azo) ſeated on the Muſes 
foctefteole,' dothiti a furic powre-out whatſoever commethin his mouth, as the Pipeor 
 cocke of a fountaine; without conbdering or ruminating the ſame: and many things eſcape 
hitti, diverſe in colour, contrary in ſubſtance, and brokenin courſe, Ancient Divinitie is oh 
tovether Pocſe(ſay the learned)and he firſt Philoſophie. Tt is the originall language of the © 
Gods. Ivnderſtand thatthe matter diſtinguiſheth it ſelfe. It ſufficiently declareth where it 
chavgeth, whereitconcludeth, whereit as 6p 6 and where it rejoyneth ; without enter= 
lacmes of words,joyning ligaments & binding ſeames, wreſtled-in for the ſervice of weake 
and 'ynattentive cares: and without gloſing or expounding my ſelfe. What is he, that would 
notrather not be read atall, then read in drowzie and curſorie manner? Nibileft ram viite 
gnodin tranſan profit. There us nothing ſo profitable , that being lightly paſt ever, will doe good, - 
to fake bookes in hand were to learne them : andif to ſee, were to view them; and if torunne = 
them over,were toſcifevpon them, I ſhould betoo blame,to make my ſelfe altogether ſo ig. 
norant as I ſay. Since I cannot (tay the Readersatrention by the weight: Mancomale,if I hap- 
pen toſtay him by my intricate confuſ1on: yea but he will afterward repent,that ever heam- * 
muſed himſelfe aboutit. You ſay true, but he ſhal have amuſed himſelfe vpon it. And there be 
humours, to whom vnderſtanding cauſeth diſdaine, who becauſe they ſhall not know what 
I meane willelteeme me the better, and will conclude the myſterie and depth of my ſence 
by the obſqurity : Which, to ſpeakein good earneſt, I hate as death, and would ſhunne-it, if 
I could avoyde my ſelfe. eLreftotle vaunteth in ſome place to affe& theſame. A vicious af. 
fetation. Forſomuchasthe often breaking of my Chapters, Iſo much vſcd in the begin. 
ning of my booke, ſeemed tointerrupt attention, before it be conceived : Diſd:ining for ſo 
litle a while to coileR and thereſeate it ſelfe:T have betaken my ſelfe to frame them longer, 
as requiring propoſitionand afligned leafure. In ſuch an occupation, he to whom you will 
Snot eraunt one houre, you will allow him nothing. And you do nought for him, for whom 
you doe, but in doing ſome other thing. Sithence peradventure I am particularly tied and 
precizely vowed, to ſpeake by halves, toſpeake confuſcdly, to ſpeake diſcrepantly. I theres 

forehate this trouble-feaſt reaſon: And theſe extravagant projets, which ſo much moleſt 
mans life, and theſe ſoſuttle opinions, if they have any truth; I deeme it over-deere, and finde 
 ttoo incommodious. On the other ſide, I labour to ſet forth vanitic and make ſottiſhneſle 
to prevaile,if it bring me any pleafure. And without fo nicely controuling them, Ifollow 
mine owne naturall inclinations. I have elſewhereſeenc ſome houſes ruined, ſtatues over- 
throwne, both of heaven and of earth:But men be alwayes one. All that is true:andyet I can 
not ſo often ſurvay the vaſt toomb of that Citie ſo great, ſo populous & ſo puiſſant, butI as 
often admire and revercncethe ſame. The care and remembrance of evils is recommended vnts 
vs. Now have I from my infancic beene bredde and brought vp with theſe : I have had 
knowledge of the affaires of Rowe, long time before I had notice of thoſe of my houſe. I 
knew the Capitol, and it's platforme, before I knew Lowere, the pallace of our Kings in 
Paris; and the River Tiber, before Seywe. T have moreremembred and thought vpponthe 
fortunes and conditions of Lacallu, Hetellus and Scipio, then of any of our country-men. 
They are deceaſed, and ſo is my father, as fully as they :' and is as diſtant from me and hfe in - 
cighteene yeares as they werein fixteenc hundred : Whoſe memory , amitie and ſocictie, I 
notwithſtanding ommit not to continue , to embrace and converſe withall, with aperfett 
and moſtlively vnion. Yeaof mine owneinclination, I am more officious toward the dc» 
ceaſed. They can no longer help themſelves; but (as me ſeemeth) they requireſo much the 
more my ayde : Thereis Gratitude,and there appearcth ſhe in her perfeR luſtre. A benefit 
is leſlerichly aſſigned, where retrogradation and reflexion is. «4rce/lans going to vilit Ciee 
ſthins that was ſicke, and finding him in very pooreplight, faire and ſoftly thruſt ſome mony 
vnder his boulſter, which he gave him : And concealing it from him, left and gave himalſo 
a quittance forever being beholding to him. Such as have at any time deſerved fri end({hip, 
or love or thanks at ray handes, never loſt the ſame,by being no longer with we. I have bet- 
ter paide and more carefully rewarded them, being abſent, and when they leaſt thought of- 
it. 1 ſpeake more kindely and affeionately of my friends, when there is leaſt meanes, that 
ever it ſhall come to their cares, have heretofore vndergone a hundred quarrels for the de- 
fence of Pompey and Brutus his cauſe, - This acquaintaince continueth to this day betweene 


vs. Even of preſent things wee have no other holde , but by oxr fantazie . Perceiving be 
c 


*P bv 
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C)fe vnfit arid vnprofitable for this age, I caſt my ſclfeto that other; And am belotted 
withit, that the ſtate of the ſaid ancient, free, juſt and floriſhing Rome,(for I neither love che 
birth,nor hike the old-age of the ſame) doch intereſt, concerne and paſſionate me. And ther- 
 forecan I not ſooften looke into the ſituation of chair ſtreetes andYopſc; , and thoſe won« 


Jrous-ſtrange ruines, that may be ſaide-to reach downeto the Antipodes,but ſo often muſ 
lammuſc my felfe on them, Isit by Nature or by the errour of ith gegen Ju 


e, that the ſeemgof 


places, wee know to have bin frequetited or inhabited by meh, whole imemorie is eſteemed 


- ormencionedin ſtories, doeth in ſome ſorte moove and ſtire vs vp as much or more; than 
the hearing oftheir noble deedes, or reading of their compoſitions? Tanta vis admonitionas 
ineſtin [ocis + Et 1d quidem in bac vrbe infimitum ; quacumque enim ingredimeur, in aliquam hiſfte 
riam veffigium poumus. So great a power of gdmonition i im the verie place : eAnd that in this 
City ts moſt infinite 3 for which way ſoever wee walke, wee ſette on foote vypon ſome Hiftorie. T 
am much delighted with the conſideration of their countenance, port aiid abillements. T ru- 
minate thoſe glorious natnes betweene my teeth, and make mine eares to ring with the 
ſound of them. E fo illos veneror, &* tantis nommibus {emp er aſſurgo. I doe reverence them,and 

 attheir names 1 doe riſe and mate curteſie. Of things but in ſome ſort great, ſtrange and ad- 
mirable, I admiretheir common parts. Icould wiſh to ſee them walke and ſuppe together, 
and heare their diſcourſes. It were ingratitud: to diſpiſe, and impietieto neglect cherelikes 
or images of ſo many excelent, honeſt good men, and therewithall ſo valiant, whichT have 
ſcencliveand die * And whoby their examples, had we the wit or grace to followe them, 
affoord vs ſo many notable inſtruftions. And Rome as it ſtands now,delerveth to beloved: 
Confederated ſo long ſince, and tharing titles with our Crowne of France: Being the onlie 
commonand vniverſall Citic : The Soveraigne Magiſtrate therein commaunding, is like= 
wiſe knowne abroade in divers other places. Itis the chiefe Metropolitan Citie of all Chri- 
ſtian Nations : Both French and Spaniards, and all men clſe are there at home. To bee a 
Prince of that ſtate, a man nzedes but be of Chriſtendome, where ever it be ſcated. There's 

no place here on earth, thatthe Heavens have embraced with ſuchinfluence of favors and 
graces , and with ſuch conſtancie : Even hur ruine is glorious with renowne , and ſwolne 
with glorie. 
Landands preciofior ruints. 
Evn made tnore honourable 
By inines memorable. 7 OS 
Low-levelled as the licth, and evenin the tombe of hit glory, ſhe yet reſerveth the livelie 
1mageandregardfullmarkes of Empire. Ur palamſit wno mn loco gandentts opin efſe nature. So 
at u cleere, in one place ts ſet-forth the worke of Natnre mbher litie, Some cne would blame 
himſclfe, yea and mutinie, to feele himſelte tickled with fo vaine apleafure. Our humorsare 

Not over yaine, thatbe pleaſant. Whatſoever they be, that conſtantly content a man capa» 

ble of common ynderltanding, I conld not finde in my heart to moane or pitty.him, Iam 
much beholding to fortune, ina'much as vntill this day, ſhe hath committed nothing onta- 
giouſly againſt me, or impoſed anie thing vpon mee, thatis beyond my ſtrength, or that I 
could not well bcare.It isnothaply her cuſtome,to ſuffer ſuch as arenot importunate or over 
bulic with hir, to live in peace. - | 
| Duanto qui/que ſibi plura negaverit, 

eA Dys plura feret mil cupientium, 

Nudas caſtra peto, multa petentibus, 

Deſunt mulla. . 

The more that men ſhall to themſclyes denie, 

The morethe Gods will give them: threed-bare I 

Follow the campe of them that nought defire. 

They il! want much, that ſtill doe much »- 

c 


Ifſhe continue fo, I ſhall depart very well content and ſatisfied. 
nn toil ſupra 
Deos laceſſo, —— 
| More than will ſerve, to have 
Of Gods I doenot crave. — 
- But beware the ſhocke : Thew/andermiſcarry in oe haven , and are caft away bemg neereſt 
 - cc ome. 
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home. -I ameaſfilycomforted with what ſhall happen here when Iam gone. .Thins 
ſex trouble me {ufficgently and (et big Atart  NO - "PS: 
UE . _ Fartune catera mands. | 
4... Thereſt Idoecommit 
- TaEanuneſazi fit.) 
Bcſades, I am not tied with that ſtron 


« 


h ſucceeding them in honors. And beine ſo much to 
be defired,it may be ſhall wiſh for them ſomuch the leſſe. Iam by my ſelfe but overmuch 
tied vnto the world,and faſtned vnto life : Jam pleaſed to bein Fortunes holde by the cir. 
cumſtances properly neceſlary to my ſtate, without enlarging her juriſdition vpon mee by 


other waves : And I never thought, thatto be without children , wereadefeR, able to make 


mans life leſſe compleate and leſfe contented. A barren ſtate or ſterile v3 cation, have alſo 
their peculiar commodities. Children are in the namber of things, that neede not greatly be de- 
fred, efÞeciall intheſe corrupteddayes , whereinit would be ſo hard a matter to make them good, 
Bona 147m nec naſci licet, ita corrmpta ſunt ſemina . Wee can not now have good things ſo much a 
growe, the ſeeder are ſocorrnpt. Yet have they juſt cauſe to moanethem, that having once 


gotten, looſe them vntimely . He who left me my houſe in charge, conſidering my humor, 


which was to ſtay at home ſo little , fore-ſaw I ſhould be the overthrowe of it. Hee was de. 
ccived: I am now as I camevntoit, if not ſomewhat better. And that, without any Office 
or Church-living; which arcno ſmall helpes. As for other matters, if Fortune have offred 
me no violent or extraordinary offence, ſo hath ſhe not ſhewed me any great favour or &«- 
traordinary grace. Whatſoever I have belonging toit, that may properly betermed her 
gifts, was there before I came vnto it; yeaanda hundred yeeres before. I particular]y enjoy 
no effentiall good, or poſleſle noſolide benchit, thatT owe vnto her iberalitie : Tndeede ſhe 


| hath beſtowed ſome winde-pufft favors vpon me , which may rather be termed titulare and 


honorable in ſhew,than in ſubſtance,or materiall : And which,in good truth, ſhe hathnot 
grantee but offered me. God he knowes, to me,who am altogether materiall; not ſatisfied 


ut with realitie,which muſt alſo be maſſic and ſubſtantiall: And who, if I durſt confeſſe-it, 


would notthinke avarice,much leſſe excuſable then ambition: nor griefe leſſeevitable,than 
ſhame: nor health leſle deſirable, than learning : or riches, leſleto be wiſhed,thannobilitie. 
Among(ſther yaine fayours, I have none doth ſo much pleaſe my fond ſelfe-pleafing con- 
ccit,as an authentike Bull, charter or patent of denizonſhippe or borgeouſhippe of Rome, 
which at my laſt being there,was granted me by the whole Senate of that Cittie cariſh and 
trimly adorned with goodly Scales,and writtenin faire- golden Letters : beſtowed vpon me 
with all gratious andfree liberalitie. Andforſamuchas they are commonly conferred in di- 
verle ſtiles, more or leſſe favourable: and that before Thad ever ſcene any, I would have bin 

adto kave had butapatterne or formulare of onez I will for the ſatisfaQion of any, if hee 
ortune to be poſleſſed with fuch a curioſitic as mine, here ſet downe the trac copie or tran- 


ſcripc of it : and thus it is. 


Quod Horatina Maximus , Martins (ec, eAlexander Mun, alme vrbu conſer- 


vatores de Illuftriſſimo viro Muhatte Montane; equite ſanfti Michaels, &-4 Cubi- 
culo Regis ( briſtianiſſimi, Romana crvitate denando,ad Senatumretulerunt,S.Þ. LR. 
de ea reita fiericenſmt. | | 


Um. veteri more &- imſtituto capide ills ſemper ſtuduſeg, ſuſcepyi ſimt,qus virture ac nobultate 
reſtantes, magno Reipublice noftre uſuiatque SITE veleſſe aliquanao poſſent : 


Nos maiorum noflrorum exempls atque 


Eques ſanfti Michatlis,& & cubiculs Regis Chriſtianiſ[imi; Romaninerinia Mudihnn',& 6%"; 
lie lande atque ſplendore & proprys virtutum meritts digniſſimns ſit, qui ſummo Senatus Popwlig, 


| "Romanitudicio ac ſiudio in Romanam Civitatem ad{ciſcatur, placere Senatui-P. DR. 1 tfiru 


mum Michatlem Montanum rebus omnibus ornatiſſuum,atg, huic incijto Papmlo cba riſſmum,p- 
ſus poſteraſg, in Rom. crvitatem adſcribi,ornariq, ommbus & premys & henoribur, quibus it fru- 
wiikryqui( res Parithg, Romani nati aut inre optime fatls ſunt. Inquo cerſere Sevarum P.QR. 


bond,which ſome ſay, bindes mento future times, 


: ritate permoti, preclaram hanc Conſuetuamenm noe 
bu imitandam ac ſervandam fore cenſemus. © uamobrem cums Illuftrifſimus Michael Montana | 
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ſenon tam ih Ins Croitatu largiriquam debitumL tribuere, neque mayiz beneficium dare FNANL, 
ab ipſo acopere,qui hoc Croitatts munere accipients, ſmgulari CroitatemL idſam. ornaments atgue 
honore affecerit. Duims quidents SC, auttoritatem., ydemLs ( onſervatores per Senatus P. O.R. 
ſeribas wn alla refers atque in (, apuoly curia ſervari , previleginmg, huinſmodi fieri, folitog, vrbis 
Proillo commnnirs curarunt. e Anno ab vrbe condita CXI. CCC XXXL poſt (brittanu natum. 
Ad. D. LXXXL. 11]. lans Marth. : | 
Horatins Fuſcus ſacri S. P.9.R. ſeriba. 
UCmcent, Martholus ſacri $.P. OR, ſeriba. 


A T the motion of Horatius Maxinmmns, Martins Cecins, Alexander Mutas, who are Con- 
ſervators of this beautifull Cutie, concerning the endenizing and making Cittizen of 
Rome the noble Gentleman Afichaell de Montaigne, Knight of the Order of Saint Michael, 
and one of the Chamber of the moſt Chriſtian King,the Senate & people of Rome thought 
good thereof thus to enaftt. Whereas by the auntient cuſtome and good order, they have 
evcrand with good will, be:neentertained, who exceling in vertue and nobilitic have bin, 
or at any time might beof any great vſe or ornament vnto our common-weale : We,moo- 
ved by example and authoritie of our Aunceſters, decree, Thatthis notable cuſtome, by vs 
ſhould be enlied and oblerved. Whercfore, fichencethe right Noble Aichaelde Hontaigne, 
Knighr of Saint 3{ichae!s Order,and one of the Chamber of the moſt Chriſtian King,both 
is molt afteQionate vnto the Roman name, and by the commendations and ſplendor of his 
pedegrce, as alſe by the merites of his proper vertues, molt worthy to be adopted andiinſer- 
ted into the Romane Cittie with a ſpeciall judgement and good will of the Senate and peo 
ple of Rows : It pleaſeth the Senate & people of Rome, thattheright noble Michaelde Mone 
zaigne, adorned in all complements , and wel-beloved ofthis famous Communaltic , both 
himſelfe and his ſucceſſours ſhould be afcribed and enfranchized into this Romane Cittie, 
and be graced with all rewardes and honours,which they enjoy, who cither have bin borne 
orelc&ed, cither Cittizens o: Noble men of Rome. Wherein the Senate and people doc 
decree, That they doc not ſo much vouchſafe himth= right of their Cittie, as give him that 
15 duevnto him; nor doethey rather give him a benefite, than recerveit of him, who by ac- 
cepting this gift of the Cittic,doth countenance the Cittie with a ſingular ornament and ho- 
nour. Which AR und authoritic of the Senates Decree, the ſaid: Conſervators cauſed by 
the Clearlcs of the Senate and people to beregiſtred and laide-vp in the Capitoll Court, and 
this Priviledge tobe made and ſi1gn-d with the Cirties viuall Scale. In the yearefince the 
building of the Citie CXI CCC XXKAl. after the birth of Chriſt a thouſand five hua- 
dred c:2htie and one : the Ides of March. | 
| Horatins Fuſcus, and Vincent Martholus Clearls of the 


ſacred Scnate and people of Romxe. 


Being neither Burgcois nor Denizon of any Cittie, Tam well pleafed to be fo, of theno- 
bleſt and greateſt that ever was heretofore, or ever ſhall be hereafter. If others did fo atten- 
tively conlider and ſurvay themſelves as I doe, they ſhould as I doe, finde cheniſelves full of 
nanitie, fondneſſcor vanitiz. 1 cannot be rid of it, exceptI rid and quit my felfe. Weare 
all poſſeſſed and overwhelmed therewith, as well the one as the other. But ſuch as havea 
feeling of it, have ſomewhat the better bargaine : Andyet I amnot ſure ofit. This com- 
mon opinion and yulgar cuſtome, tolooke and marke: elſewhere then on our ſclves, hath 
well provided for our affairs. It is anobjet full-fraught with diſcontent, wherein weſce 
nothing but miſeric and vanitie. To ch'end we ſhould not wholy be diſcomforted, Nature 
hath very fitly caſt the ation of our ſight outward : We goe forward according to the ſkreame, 
but to turne our conr/e backe to onr ſelves, is a pamefull mation: the ſea licewiſe is troubled, ra- 
ging and diſquieted, when tis turned anddriven into it ſelfe. Obſerve (faith every one) the 
motions and branſles of the heavens : take afurvay of alt: the quarrell of this man, thepulſe 
of that man, and anothers laſt teſtament : toconclude, behold and marke ever , high or low, 
right or oblique, before or behinde you. It wasa paradoxall commandement, which the 
God of Deiphos laide heretofore ypon vs3/ Saying: View your ſebues within; know your ſeluery- 
end keepe you tojunr ſelves : Your minde and your yill, —_ clſ:whcreis conſuncd, hong 
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it vnto it ſelfe againe : youſcatter, youſtragle, you ſtray, and you diftraR your ſelyes + call 
your ſelves home againe; rowze and vphold your ſelves : youare betrayed, you are ſpoiled 
and diſſipated; your ſelves are ſtolne and taken from your ſelves. Seeſt thou nothow all this 

of all his ſights compelled inward , and his eyes open to contemplate it ſelfe? 
Both inward and outward it is ever vanitiefor thee; but ſo much leſle yanuie, by how much 
leſſe it is extended. Exceptthy ſelfe, Oh man, (ſaid that God) every thing doth firſt ſeeke 
and ſtudie itſelfe, and according to it's neede hath limites to her travells, and bounds to her 
deſires. There's not one ſo ſhallow, ſo empty, and ſo needy as thouart who embraceſt the 
whole world : Thou art the Scrutator without knowledge, the magiſtrate without juriſgi- 
ion: and when all is done, the vice of the play. 


—_— "EI —__—_—_ Pen" we 4, ———— —— 
——_—J_ 
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The tenth ([hapter. 


How one ought to governe bu will, 


þ regarde of the common forte of men, few things touch mee, or (to ſpeakepropeily) 
detaine me : For it is reaſon they touch, fo they poſleſle-ys not. I have great neede, 
both by ſtudie and diſcourſe, to encreaſe this priviledge of infenſibilitie, which is naturally 
creptfarreinto me. Iam not wedded vnto many things; and by conſequence,not paſſio- 
nate ofthem. 1 have my fight cleare,but tied to few objeRts : My ſenſes delicate and gentle; 
but wy apprehenſion and application hard and dull : I engage my ſelfe with difficultie. 
As much as 1 can, I employ my ſelfe wholy to my ſelfe. And in this very ſubjeR, Twould 
willingly bridle and vphold mine afftcRion, leſt it be too far plunged therein : Seeing tis 


a ſubjc& I poſleſſcat the mercie ofothers, and over which fortune hath more intereſt then 


my ſelfe. So-as cven in my health, which I fo much eſteeme, it were requiſite not to defire, 
nor ſo catefully to ſceke it, as thereby I might l;ght ypon intolerable diſcaſes. We 1nft mo- 
derate our ſelves, betwixt the hate of paine, and the love of pleaſure. Plato ſets downe ameanc 
courſe of life betweene both. But to affeions that diſtrat mefrom my ſelfe, and divertme 
elſcwherc; ſurely, toſuch 1 oppoſe my ſclfe with all my force. Mine opinionis; that one 
ſhould lend himſelfe to others, and not give himſelfe but to himſelfe. Were my will cafieto 
engage or apply it ſelfe, I could not continue: Iam over tender both by nature and cuſtome, 
— frugax rerum, ſecurague in otia narns, 
Avoiding aQtive buſineſle, 
And borne to ſecure idleneſle. _ 
Conteſted and obſlinate debates, which in the end would give mine adverſaric advantage, 
the iſſue which would make my carneſt putſuite aſhamed, would perchance torment mee 
cruelly, If I vexed as other men, my ſoulc ſhould never have ſtrength to beareth alaroms 
and emotions, that follow ſuch as embrace much. She would preſcmly be diſplaced by this 
intcſtine agitation. Ifatany time Ihave beene vrged to the managing of ſtrange affaires, I 
have promiſed to vndertake them with my hand, but not with 6, Bakagace ſpicene; to 
charge, and not to incorporate them into me ; to have a care, but nothing at all to be over 
paſhonate ofthem: Tlooketothem, but I hatch them not. Tworke cnough to dil} poſeand 
dire the domeſticall troubles within mine owne entrailes and yeines, without harbourivg, 
or importune my ſclfe with any forraine employments : And am ſufficient!y intereſſed with 
my proper, naturall and efſentiall affaires, without ſeeking others bulineſles. Such as know 
how much they owe to themſelves, and how many offices of their owne they are bound to 
performs, ſhall finde thatnature hath giventhem this commiſſion fully ample and nothing 
idle. Thox baſt buſmeſſe enough within D ſelfe, therefore ſtray not abroade : Men give them- 
{elves tohixg. T heir faculties arenot their owne, but theirs to whom they ſubjeR themſelves; 
their oo not themſelves, are within them. This common humour doth not p! eaſe 
me, We thriftily husband our mindes libertie, and never engage it but vpon juſt oc- 
cali0ns which ifave judge imparcally, arevery few in number. Looke on ſuchas ſuffer 
themſclyes to be tranſported and {ayde, they doe it every where. Inlittle as well as 10 great 
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matters;to that which concerncth, as caſie as to that whichtoucheth them not. They thruſt 
themſelves indifferently into all ations, and arewithoutlfe, if without tumultuary agitati- 
on. Innegotys ſunt, negery caula, They are buſie that they may not be idle, or el/ein alt ion for 
aftions ſake. T hey ſeeke worke butto be working, Tt is not ſo nuchbecauſe they will goc 
asforthat they cannot ſtand ſtill. Much like to a rowling ſtone, whichnever ſtayes vncill 
itcometo alying place. To ſome men,employment is amarke of ſufficiency and a badec 
 ofdignitie. Theirſpiritsſeekereſt in aQtion, as infants repoſe in the cradle. They may be 
aide, to be as ſerviceablero their friends,as importunate to themſelves./Vo man diſtributes bis 
mony to others, but every one hu life and time, Weare notſo prodigallofany thing, as of thoſe 
whereof to be covetous would be both commendable and profitable for vs. 1 follow a 
cleane contrary courſe, I am of at other complexion; 1 ſtay at home andlooketo my ſelfe. 
What I wiſh-for, I commonly defire the ſame but mildely; anddefirc but little : ſo likewiſe 
Iſeldome employ and quietly embuſte my ſelfe. What ever they intendand aQt, they doeit 
- withalltheir will and vehemencie. Thereare ſo many dangerous ſteps,that for themore ſe 
curitie, we mult ſomewhat ſlightly and ſuperficially ſlide throuzhthe world, and notforceit. 
Pleaſure it ſeife tz painefullinit's height. 

incedss per ignes, 


Subpoſites ciners dolsſo. 


Hor.car.l.2.0d, 


I.7. 


You paſſe through fire (though vnaftaide) 


Vnder deceitefull aſhes laide. by 
The towne-counſell of Bordeavx choſe me Maior of their C ttie,being farre from France; 

but further from any ſuch thought. I excuſed my ſelfe and would have avoided it. But 
they told me 1 was too blame;the more, bicauſe the kings commandement was alſo ewployd 
therein, Tt is a charge, ſhould ſceme ſo much the more goodjy, becauſeit hath neither fee 
nor rewarde, other then the honour in the execution. It laſteth two yeares, but may conti- 
nue longer by a ſecond cleftion, which ſeldome hapneth. To me it was, and never had 
beene but twice before: Some yeares paſlt to the Lord of Lanſag, and lately to the Lordof 
Biron, Marſhall of France. Inwhoſe 5 296 I ſucceeded; and left mine tothe Lord of Ha- 
tignon, likewiſe Marſhall of France, Glorious by ſo noblean aſliſtance. 

Vterque bonus pacts bellique miniſter. 

Both, both in peace and warre, 

Right ſerviceable are, 

Fortune would have a ſhare in my promotion by this particular circumſtance, which ſhe 
ofher owne added thereunto ; not altogether vaine. For eAlexander diſdained the Corin- 
thian Ambaſſadors, who offred him the freedome and Burgeoilte of their Cittie, but when 
they told him that Bacchm and Hercates were likewiſe in their regiſters, hekindcly thanked 
them and accepted their offer. Atmy firſt;arrivall, T faithfully diſciphered and conſcienti- 
ouſly diſplaide my ſelfe, ſuch as I am indeede : without memorie, without diligence, without 
experience and without ſufficiencic; ſo likewiſe without hatred, without, ambition, without 
- Covetouſneſſe and without violence : thatſothey might beduely inſftruſted what ſervice 
they might, or hope,or expeCt atmy hands. And forſomuch as the knowledge they had of 
my deceaſed father, and the honour they bare vnto his memorie, had mooved themto chule 
me to that dignitic, I told them plainely, I ſhould be very ſorie,that any thing ſhould worke 
ſuch an opinion in my will, as their affaires and Cittie had done in my fathers,while he held 
theſiid governwent, whereunto they had called mee. I remembred to have ſeenc him be- 
ngan infant, and hean old man, his minde cruelly turmoyled with this publike toilc; for- 
Letting the ſweete aire ofhis owne houſe, whereunto the weakenefle ofhis age had long be- 
| foretied hinznegleRing the care of his healch and familie,in a maner defpifing his life, which 

as one engaged for them, he much endangered, riding long and painefull journeys for them, 
Sucha one was he : whick-humor proceeded from the bountic and goodneſſe of his nature. 
Never was minde more charitable or more popular. This courſe, which I commendino- 
_ thers, Tlovenot to follow : Neither am I without excuſe. He had heard,that a 91a» muſt for- 
get him{elfe for his netghbour: that in re/pedt of the general, the particular was not tobe regarded. 
Moſt of the worldes-rules and precepts hold this traine, to drive-vs out of our {elves into the 
wide world, to the yſc of publike ſocictic. They preſumed to worke a goodly effet, in di« 


ſtratins and withdrawing vs from our ſelves: ſuppoſing wee were by anaturall inſtinQ, 
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too-too much tied vato hs and to this end have not ſpared to ſay —— For tothewiſe 
itisno noveltie, to preach things as they ſerve, and not astheyare. Truth hath herlers, dif. 


commodities and incompatibilities with vs. Wee muſt often decave others, leſt we be. 
guilc our ſelves. And fecle our eyes, and dullour vnderſtanding, thercby to repaire and a. 


_ mendthem. Jmperiti enins indicant, © qui frequenter in hoc ipſum fallendi ſunt, ne errent, Fx 
onsklifull men indge , who maſt often even therefore be deceived, leſt they erre and be deceiyed. 
When 


hey preſcribe vs, tolovethree, foure yeafifty degrees of things before our ſelves 

they prefent vs with the Arte of ſhooters, who to come ncerer the marie take their aime fax 
above theſame. | To make a crooked flicke ſtraight, we bend it the comrary way. I ſu ppole that 
inthe Temple of Palis,as we ſee inal other religions, they had ſome apparant mylterics, of 
which they made ſhew toall the people; and others more high and ſecree, to be imparted 
onely to fuch as were profeſſed. Itis likely, that the true point of friendſhip, which everie 
man oweth to himſelfe, is to be found in theſe. Notafalſe amitie, which makes vs embrace 
glorie, knowledpe, riches and ſuch hke, with a principall and imoderate affeion, as mem- 
bers of our beingz nor aneffeminate and indiſcreete friendſhip; Wherin hapneth asto the 
Ivie, which corrupts and ruines the Walls it claſpeth : But aſound andregular awitie,equal- 
ly profitable and pleaſant. Who ſo vnderſtandeth all her duties and exerciſcth th-m, hee is 
rightly endenizedin the Muſes cabinet : He hath attained the tipe of humane Wiſedome 
and the perfeRion of our happineſſe. This man knowing exaftly what he oweth to him+ 
ſelfe, findeth, that he ought to employ the vſc of other men and of the World vnto himſelfe; 


which to performe, he muſt contribute the duties and offices that concerne him vnto pub. 


like ſocietic. He that ves not ſomewhat to others, liveth little to him{elſe. Oui ſibr amicu ef (cito 


bunc amicum omnibus eſſe; He that ts friend to himſelfe, know, he ts friendto all. Theprincpall 


charge we have, is every man his particular condu&. And for this onely we hvehecre. As 
he that ſhould forgetto live well and religiouſly, and by inſtrufting and direQting others, 
ſhould thinke himſelfe acquitted of Kis dutie; would be deemed a foole : Even ſo,who for- 
ſaketh tolive healthic and merrily himſelf,therwith to ſerve another, in mine opmion taketh 
a badde and vnnaturall courſe. I will not, thatin any charge one ſhall take in hand, heere- 
fuſe or thinke much of his attention, of his labour, of his ſteps, of his ſpeech,of his ſweat,and 
if need be, of his blood, 


non ipſa pro chars amics, 
Aunt patria timidgs perire., 
Not fearing lifeto end 
For Country or dearefrend. 

Butit is onely borrowed and accidentally; The mind remaining eyer quiet andin health: 
not without aQtion, but without vexation or paſſion. Simply to moove or be dooing,coſt's 
it(o little, that even ſleeping it is moovingand dooing. But it muſt haveit's motion with 
diſcretion. For the bodie receiveththe charges impoſed him , juſtly as they are : But the 
ſpirit extendeth them, and often to his hinderance makes them heavy , giving them what 
meaſureit pleaſeth, Like things are effeRed by divers effottes and different contentions of 
will. The one may goe without the other. For, how manic men doe dayly hazard them- 
ſelves in warre which they regarde not, and preſleinto the dangers of battelles', the loſle 
wherof (hal no whit breaketheir next ſleep? Wheras ſome man in his own houſe, free from 


this danger,which he durſt not ſo much as havelook't towards it; is for this Wars iſluemore = 


paſſionate, and therewith hath his minde more perplexed, than the ſoldier , that therinem- 
ploycth both his blood and life. I know how to deale in publike charges, without departing 


 frommy ſelfe the breadth of my nailez and give myſelfe toan other , without taking mee 


from my ſelfe : This ſharpeneſle and violence of deſires hindereth more, then ſteade the 
coudu® of what we vndertake, filling vs with impacience to the eyents, eyther contrary or 
flowe:and with bitterneſſe and jealofie toward thoſe with whom we negotiate. We never 
governcthat thing well, wherwith we arepoſleſſed and direted. 

— Male cuntla miniffrat | 


Impeti. = 
Fury and haſte doe lay all waſte; 
Miſplacingall, diſgracing all, 
He whothercin eployed but his judgement and dire&tion, proceeds more cheerefulY: 
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he faines, heyceldes, he deferrs at his pleaſure accordin>to the occaſions of neceſlitie 2 hee 
files of his attempt, without torment or affi ion; readie and pepared for a new ente riſe 
He marchethalwayes with thereines in his hand. Hethat is befotted with this riches and 
tyrannicall intention , dooth neceſſarily declare much indiſcretion and injuſtice. The vio« 
lence of his defire tranſports him. They are raſh motions, andif fortune helpenotmuch,of 
little fruite. Philoſophie wills vs to baniſh choller in the puniſhment of offences; not to the 
endrevenge ſhould be more moderate, but contrary, more weiohty and {urely ſet on:wher. 
vnto this violence ſeemeth to be alert, Choller dothnot onely trouble, but wearicth the 
executioners armes. I his paſſionate heate dulleth and conſuines their force. As in. omuch 
fpeede, feitmariotarda eſt; Haitineſſe s ſlow, Haſte makes waſte , and hinders and ſtaves it 
ſelfe : 1p/a /e velocitas implicat; Swifeneſſe emanglerit ſelfe. As for example, according as by 
ordinarie cuſtome I perceive, covetouſneſle hath no orcater let, then itſelfe. The more VI- 
olent and extended it is,thelefle cffeRual and fruitful. Commonly it gathers wealth more 
ſpeedily being masked with a (ſhew of liberallitie. A very honeſt Gentleman and my good 
fiend, was likely to have endangered the health of his bodie, by an over paſſionate attention 
and carneſt affe&tion to the affaires of a Prince, who was his Maiſter. Which Maſter hath 
thus deſcribed himſelfe vnto me : That asanother, hee diſcerneth and hath a feelin» of the 
burthen of accidents : but ſuch as have noremedie, hee preſently refolyeth toſuffer with 
patience: For therc{t, after he hath appointed neceſſarie proviſions, which by the vivacitic 
and niwbleneſle of his wit hee ſpeedily effeRs, hee then attznd; the eventwith quictnelle, 
Verily, I have ſcene inhim at one inſtanta great careleſſeneſle and liberty, both in his a&ti- 
ons and countenance: Even inimportant and difficult affaires. I finde him more magnani- 
mousand capable, in badde thenin good fortune, Hislofles areto him more elorious,than 
his vitories; and his mourning than his trumphs. Conſider how in meere vaine and frivo« 
lous ations, as at chelle, tennis and ſuch like ſports, this earneſt and violent engaging with 
an ambicious deſire to winne, doth preſently caſt both minde and I:mmes into diſorder and 
indiſcretion. Wherein a man doth both dazle his ſight and diſtemperhis whole body. He 
who demeaneth himſelfe with moſt moderation both in winning andlooſing, is ever nee< 
reſt vnto himſelfe, and hath his wits belt about him. Theleſlc hee is moov<d or paſſionate 
in play, the more ſafely docth he governethe ſame, and to his greater advantage. Wehinder 
the mindes ſeaZure and holdfaſt, by giving herſo many things to ſeizevppon. Some wee 
ſhould onely preſent vnto hir, others faſten vpon hir, and others incorporate into hir. Shee 
may ſce and fezle ll things, but muſt onely feede on hir felfe : And be inſtruftedin that 
which properly concerneth hir, and which meerely bclongeth to her eſſence and ſubſtance. 
The Lawes of Nature teach vs what 1 tuft and fit for vs. Aﬀter the wiſe-men have told vs,that 
according to Nature no man is indigent or wantceth, and that each-one is poore but in his 
owne opinion, they alſo diſtinguiſh ſubtily, the defires proceeding from Nature, from ſuch 
aserow from the diſorders of our fantaſie. Thoſe whoſe end may be diſcerned are meerely 
hers; and ch as flie before vs and whoſe end we cannot attaine, are properly ours. Want of 
goods may eaſilie be cured, but the poverty of the mind, is mcarable, 
| Nam ſ,quod ſatis eſt hominid [ats eſſe poteſſet, 
Hoc ſat erat. nunc, quum hoc non eff, qui credimus porro 
Divitias vilay animum mi explere poteſſe? 
If it might be enough, that is enough for man, 
T his were enough, ſince itisnot, how thinke we can 
Now any riches fill 
My minde and greedy will? ; —- 
Socrates ſeeing great ſtore ofriches, jewells andpretious ſtuffe carricdinpompe through 
his Cittie : 0h how many things (quoth he) doe not Tacſire CMetrodorus lived daily with the 
weight of twelve ounces of foode : Epicur« with lefſe : Metrocler in winterlay with ſheep, 
- andinſammer in the Cloiſters of Churches. Sufficit adianatura, quod ep « Nature us ſuf= 
| frfient for that which it requires. Cleambes lived by his handes, and boaſted,that if Clanthes 
would, he could nouri(h another C/eanther. Tf that which Nature dooth exaRily and origi- 
nally require at our andes, for the preſervation of our being, is over little {as in truth what 
tis, and how good cheape our life may be maintained, cannot better be knowne or expref- 


(ed than by this conſideration. That it is fo little, and for the ſmallneſſethereof,, it is out of 
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Fortunes reach, and ſhe can take no hold of it) let vs diſpence ſomething els vnto our ſelves 
and call the cuſtome and condition of eyery-one of vs by the name of Nature. Let ys taxc 
and ſtunt andfcede our ſelves CO to that meaſure; let vs extend both our appurte. 
nances and reckonings therevnto.For ſo farre,me ſcemes, we haveſome excuſe: Cuftome is a 


ſecond Natare, and no leſſe powerfull. What is wanting to my cuſtome, I hold it a defea: 


And Ihad well nigh as lecfe one ſhould deprive mce ofmy life, as refraine or much abridee 
me ofthe ſtate wherein I have hved ſoleng, I amno more vpon termes of any great altera- 
tion,nor to thruſt my ſelfc into a new and vn. vſuall courſe, no not toward augmentation : ir 
isno longer time to become other or be transformed, Andas 1 ſhould complaine if anie 
ercat adventure ſhould now befall mee, and grieveit came notin time that ] miehthaye 
enjoyed the ſame. | 
uo mihi fortune, fi non conceditur wii? 

Whereto ſhould I have much, 

IfT to vieit grutch? 

I ſhould likewiſe be grieved at anie inward purchaſe: It were better in a manner, neyer, 
than ſo late, to becorne an honeſt man : and well praftiſcd to live , when one hathnolon. 
gcr life. I who amreadie to depart this World, could cafily be induced , to reſigne the ſhare 
of wiſdomeT have learn't, concerning the Worlds commerce,to anie other man new-come 
into theworld. /* 5 even as good as Muitard after dimer. What neede have 1 of that good, 
which I cannot emioy ? Whereto ſerveth knowledge , if one have no head? Ttis an injuric and dif. 
graccof Fortune,to offcr vs thoſe preſents, which,forſomuch as they faile vs when we ſhould 
moſt neede them,fall vs with a jult ſpite. Guide me no more:1 can go no longer. Offo many 
diſmembrings that Sufficiencic hath, patience ſufficeth vs. Give the capacitic of an excl. 
lent treble to a Singer,thathath his lungs rotten; & of eloquence to an Hermit confincdints 
the Deſarts of Arabia. There needes no Arte to further a fall.The end findes it ſelfe in the finiſh« 
ing of every works. My worldis at an end, my forme is expired. Iam wholy of the time paſt. 
Andam bound to authorize theſame,and thereto conforme my iffue. I will ſay this by way 
of example; that the eclipfing or —__ of tenne daycs, which the Pope hath lately cau- 
fed, hath taken me ſo lowe, that I can hardly recover my ſelfe. Ifollowe the yeares, wherein 
we were wont to compt otherwiſe. Solong and ancienta cuſtome doth hel and recall 
me to it againe. I amthereby enforced to be ſomewhat an hercetike : Incapablc of innova- 
tions, though correRiive . My imagination maugre my teeth runnes ſtill tenne dayes before, 
or tenne behnde 3 and whiſpers in mine cares : Thu rule roucheth theſe, which are to come. 
If health it ſeife ſo ſweetely-pleafing, comes to me but by fittes, it is rather to give mee cauſe 
of gricfe, than poſleſlion of it ſelte. I haveno whereleft me to retire it. Timeforlakesme; 
without which nothing is enjoyed. How ſmallaccompt ſhould I make of theſe great ele- 
Qtive dignities I ſee in the worlde, and which are onely givento men, ready to leave the 
world | whercinthey regarde not ſo much howduelic they ſhall diſcharge them, as how lit- 
tle they ſhall exerciſe them: from the beginning they looke to the end. To conclude, Iam 
ready to finith this man, not to make another. By long cuſtome, this forme us changed into ſubs 
farce, and Fortune mto Nature. Ifaythercforc, that amongſt vs feeble creatures, cach ones 
exculable to compt that his owne, which is comprchended vnder this meaſure. And yetall 

beyond theſe limites, is nothing but confuſion. | 

Ieis the largeſt extenſion we can grant ourrights. The more wee awplifie our nec de and 
polſlc{ſion, the more we engage our ſelves to the croſles of fortune and adverfitics. The ca- 

riere of our defires muſt be circumſcribed, and ticd to ſtrict bounds of neereſt and contigu» 
ous comnmodities,. Moreover, their courſe ſhould be managed, notin a ſtraightline, having 
another end, but round, whoſe two points hold together, and end.in our ſelves with aſhort 
compaſſe. The ations governed without this refleion, I meane anecre and eſſential re- 
fleQion, as thoſe of the covetous, ofthe ambitious and ſo many others, that runne direfitly 
point-blanke, the courſe of which carrieth themaway before them, are crronious and ct2- 
zedattions. Moſt of our vacations arelikeplayes . Mundu wniver/u exercet hiftriome 
aw. eAllthe world doth pratliſe ſiage-playmg. We tmuſt play our parts duely, but as the part 
of a borrowed perſonage. Of a viſfard and apparance, wee ſhould not make'areall ellence, 
nor proper of that which is anothers. We cannot diſtinguiſh the skinne from the (hire. Tt 


1s ſufficient to diſguiſe the face, without deforming the breaſt, 1 ſee ſome transforme and 
| | tranſubſtan- 
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cranſabſtantiate themſelves,into as many new formes and ſtran ve beings, as they vndertake 
charges : and who emprelate themſelves cyen to the heart and entrailes; and entrainetheir 
offices even ſitting on their cloſe ſtoole, I cannot teach themto diſtinguiſh the ſalutatons 
and cappings of ſuch as regard them, from thoſe that reſpeR either their office, their tcaine, 
or their wule. 7 antum ſe fortune permittunt,etiam vt naturam dediſcant. They give them/elves 
o mnch over to Fortune,as they forget Nature. They ſwell in mind andpuffe vp ther nat | 
diſcourſe, according tothe dignitic of their office. The Maior of Bourdeanx, and ihe! 
Lord of WHontaigne, have everbeene two, by an evident ſcparation. To be an advocate or 
a Treaſurer, one ſhould not be ignorant of the craft incideut co ſuch callings. An honJ4k 
man is not comptable for the vice andtoly of his trade,and therefore ought not to refuic (tc 
*excrciſe of it. It is the cuſtome of his country; and there is profite init . We muſt hve by he 
worlde, and [uch 44 we finde it, ſo make w/e of it. Butthe judgement of an Emperour ſhould be 
above his Empire; and to ſce and conſider the fame asa [trange accident . He ſhould know 
howe to enjoy himſelfe aparte; and communicate himſelferas lames and Peter; atleaſt to 
himſelfe.I can notſo abſolutely or ſo deeply engage my ſelfe. When my will gives me to any 
partie, it isnot with ſo violent a bond , thatmy vnderſtanding is thereby nfehed, In the 
preſent inteſtine troubles of our State , my intereſt hathnot made mee forget neither the 
commendable qualities of our adverſaries, nor the reproachefull of thoſe I have followed. 
They parcially extoll what everis on their fide : I doe not ſo much as excule the greater 
number of my triends-aQtions. A good Oratour looſeth not his grace by pleading againſt 
me. Theintricateneſle of our d:bateremooved , I have maintained my ſeifein equanumnitic 
and pure indifterencie. Neque extra neceſſitates belli, precipunum odium gero,/ Nor beare [ capi- 
tall hatred, when [ am out of the neceſſitie of warre. Whercin I glorie, for that commonly I ſee 
men erre in the contrary. Such as extend their choller and hatred, beyon1 their affaires (as 
moſt men doc) ſhew that it proccedeselſewhence, and from ſome private caufe : Eyenas 
one being cured of an vlcer, and his fever remaineth (till, declareth it had another more hid- 
den beginning. Itis the reaſon they beare none vnto the caule,in generall:andforſomuch as 
| tconcerneth the intereſt of all, and of the itate : But they are vexed at-it, oneiy for this, that 
it toucheththem in private. And therefore are they diſt:mpered with a particular paſſion, 
both beyond juſtice and publike reaſon. Non ram omniavniverſ;, quam ea, que ad quemque 
pertinent, (inguli carpebant. All did not ſo much finde fault withall, as every one with thoſe that ap- 
pertained to every oye. Twill have the advantage to be for vs, which though it be nor, I en- 
rage not. I ſtand firmely to the ſounder parts. But JatteRt not to benoted a privateenemy 
to others, and beyond gencrall reaſon, 1 greatly accuſe this vicious forme ot obſtmate con- 
teſting : He is of the League, becauſc he admireth the grace of the Duke of Gui/e :or heisa. 
Hugonote, forſomuch as the King of Navarres activitie amazeth him : He findes faultin the 
-. Kings behaviours, therefore heis ſediciousin his heart. 1 would not give the magiſtrate my 
voice, thathe had reaſon, to condemne a booke, becauſe an heretike was therein named and 
extolled to be one of the beſt Poets ofthis age. Dare weenot ſay that a theefe hath a good 
leg? if he have ſo indeede; Itſhe be a ſtrumpet, muſt ſhe needes have a ſtinking breach? In 
wiſer ages, revoked they the prowde title of Capitolinuthey had formerly given to Marcus 
Menlins, as the preſerver of religion and publike libertie? Supprelled they thememory of 
his lberzlitie, his deedes of armes and military rewards granted to his vertues, becauſe tothe 
rejudice ofhis countries lawes, he afterward affeRed a Royaltie? Ifthey once conceive a 
Sas 2-ainſt an Orator or an Advocate, the next day he becommeth þarbarous and vne- 
loquent, I have elſewhere diſcourſed of zeale, which hath driven good meninto like er- 
rours. For my ſelfe, I can ſay : that he doth wickedly, and thisvertuonſly. Likewiſe, in 
prognoſtikes or ſiniſter cvents of affaires, they will have every man blinde or dull in his 
owne cauſe: andthat our perſwaſion and judgement, ſervenot the truth, butthe projetof 
our deſires. I ſhould rather crrein the other extreaminie3 So much 1 feare my defirennighe 
corrupt mee. Conſidering, I ſomewhat tenderly diſtruſt my ſelfe io things I moſt deſire. | 
IT have in my dayes ſcene woonders, inthe indiſcreete and prod; gious facility of Heople,ſuf- 
tering their hopes and belicfes, to be ledde and governed, as it hath pleaſed and b<1t fi ted 
th-ir leaders: above a hundred diſcontents, onein the neck of another: and beyondtheir tan- 
taſics and dreames. T wonder no more at thoſe, whomthe apiſh toyes of « Apolonins and 
Mabomet have ſeduced and blinded . Their ſence and vnderſtanding is wholy {mothered 
, TEORT: %. 
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$ntheir paſſion. Their diſcretion hath no other choiſe but what pleaſeth them and funhe. 
rcth their cauſe. Which I had eſpecially obſerved in the _—_— of our diſtempercd f4. 
ions and faftious troubles. T his other, which is growne fince, by imitation ſurmounteth 
the ſame. Whereby I obſerve, that itis an afparctlh qualitic of popular ercours. The firſt 


| being gone, opinions enterſhocke one another, following the winde, as waves doe. They 


areno members of the bodie,if they may renounce itzif they folow not the common courſe, 
But truely they wrong the juſt partes, when they ſecke to helpe them with fraude or de. 
ceipts. I have alwayes contraditedthe ſame. This meane is bb for ficke braines : The 
healthy have ſurer and honeſter wayes to maintaine their reſolutions and excuſe al contrary 
accidents. The Heavens never ſaw ſo weighty a diſcord and ſo harmefull a hatred , as that 
betweene Ce/ar and Pompey; nor ever ſhall heereafter : Mec ſcemeth notwithſtandine.] ſee 
in thoſe noble and Heroicall mindes, an exemplar and great moderation of the one toward 
theother. It wasajclouſic of honour and emulation of command, which tranſported them 
not to afurious and indiſcreete hatred; without malice or detraRtion. In their ſharpeſt s, 
ploites , I diſcoverſome _ of reſpeR and cinders of well-meaning iffetion. And 
1magine, that hadit beenepoſlible, eyther of them deſired rather to effett his purpole with. 
out overthrowing his competitour, than by working his vtterruine, Note how contratie 
the proceeding was betweene Sulrand Marine, Wemuſtnot runneheadlong after our af- 
fectons and private intereſts, As in my youth, I ever oppoſed my ſelfe to the motions of 
love, which I feltto viurpe vpon me; andlaboured to diminiſh it's delights, leſt inthe ende 
ir might vanquiſh and captivate meto his mercic:So do I now inall other occaſions, which 
my will apprehendeth with an overgreat appetite. Ibend tothe contrary of my diſpoſiti- 
on, as I ſee theſame plunged and drunke with it's owne Wine. I ſhunne o farre foorthto 
nouriſh hir pleaſure, as I may not revoke it without a bloodic loſſe. Thoſe mindes which 
through ſtupiditie ſee things but by halves, enjoy this happineſle,that ſuch as be hurtfull, of - 
end them leaſt: Itis a ſpirituall leprofte, that hath ſome ſhew of healthz and ſfucha health, 
as Philoſophy doth notaltogether contemne . But yet it may not lawfully be termed wiſc- 
dome; as we often doe. And after this manner did in former times ſome body mocke Dio» 
genes, who inthedead of Winter, went all naked, embracing animage of ſnow, to tric his 
atiencez Who mecting him 1nthis order, ſaide thus vnto hum e-Lrre chow now verie colde ? 
Nothing at all, anſwered Diogenes, 1hat thinkst thou to doe then, that ts either hardor examplar 
by ſtanding mm the colde? replied the other : To meaſure conftancie, we mui? neceſſarily know ſwf= 
feraxce, ſaide Diogenes. But ſuch mindes as muſt behold crofſe events, and fereunes.inju* 
ries in their height and ſharpenefle , which muſt weigh and taſte them according to their 


 naturall bitterneſſeand charge; let them employ their $kill and keepe themſelves fromem- 


bracing the cauſes, and divert their approaches. Whit did King Corys? He paycdlibcrallic 
for that goodly and rich Veſlcll, which onc had preſented vnto han , butforſomuch as it 
was exceeding brittle, he preſently brake it himſclfe, that fo betimes hee might remoovelo 
eaſie anoccaſion of choller againſt his ſervaunts. I havein like ſorte ſhunned confuſion in 
my affaires, and ſought not to have my goods contiguous co my ne1ghbours, and toſuchas 
I a to be linked in {tri friendſhip: Whence commonly enſue cauſes of alienation and vn- 
kindeneſle. I have hceretofore loved the hazardous play of Cardes and Dice:I havelong 
ſinceleftit, onely for-this, that norwithſtanding anie Fire ſemblance I madein my loſles, I 
was inwardly diſquieted. Letaman of honour, whois to take alic or endure an outragious 
wrong, and cannot admit a badde excuſe for paiment or ſatisfaion, avoyde the progrelle 
of contentiaus altercations. I ſhunne ay complexions and froward men, asinfe- 
Qed, Andinmatters, Icannottalke-of withoutintereſt and emotion. I meddle notwith 
them, except ductic conſtraine me therevnto. Iethmu non incipient, quam dejment.They ſhah 


_ better not beginne, than leave off. T heſurcſt way, is thento prepare our ſclveybefore occali- 


ons. I know thatſome wiſemen have taken an other courſe; and have notfeared to engage 
and vehemently to inſinuate themſelyes into divers obje&ts. Thoſe aſſure themſelves of their 
owne ſtrength, vnder whichthey ſhrowd themſelves againſt all manner of contrary cyents, 


Firs. n.l.te, making mulchiefs to wreſtle one againſt another,by the vigor and vertue of patience: 
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; Velut rupes vaitum- que prodit in equor, 
Obviaventorumfurys,expoſiaque ponts, 
Vw cuntlam. atque minas perfert calique mariſque, Fo 
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= [p/4 1119014 anent, | 

Much l:ke arocke, which but's into the Maiiie, 

Mecting with windes-rage, to the Scalaide plaine, 

It doeth the force of skies and Seas ſuſtaine, 
 Enduretheirthreats,yer doth vamooy'd remaine. 

Let vs not imitate theſe examples, we ſhal not attaine tham, They opinionate themſelves 
reſolutely to behold , and without perturbation to be ſpetatours of their Countries ruine, 
whichwhilome poſlelled and commaunded their full will. As for our vulgar mindes,therin 
is too much effort and roughneſſe. Caro quit thereby the noble(t life that ever was: Wee 
ſecly-ones muſt ſceketo eſcape thoſtormefurther off ; We ou ght toprovidefor aphrehen« 
fon and not for pacience, andavoydethe blowes we cannot withſtand. Zero ſeeing {hre- 
monides a yong man whom he loyed, approach to ſitte neere him; roſe vp ſodainly. (lean- 
thes asking him the reaſon? Tynderſtand (faidehe) that Phiſicions above all things pre- 
ſcribe reſt, and forbidde emotionin all tumors. Socrates faicthnot; yceld not to the allu re- 
ments of beauticz maintaine it, enforce yourſelvesto the contrary : Shunne her (faith he) 
runne out of her ſight and companie 3 as from a violent poyſon , that infeteth and 
ſtingeth farre-off.. And his good Diſciple, faining or reciting, but in mine opinion, 
rather reciting then faining, the matchleſi! 
diſtruſting his forcesto withſtand the blandiſhments orallurings of the divine beautie of 
that famous Panthea his Captive, committing theviſitation __ guarde of her to an other, 
chat haddcleſlc hbertic then himſclfe. And like-wiſe the Holy-Ghoſt ſayah ne nos indv- 
cas mtemptationem , and leade vs not into temptation. Wee pray not thatour reaſon bee not 
encountred and vanquiſhed by concupiſcence : but thatit C not ſo muchas aſfaycdthere- 
with : That we be not reduced to ancſtate, where we ſhould but ſuffer the reproaches, ſoli« 
citations and temptations of ſinne. : and we entreateour Lord, tokeepe our conſcience qui- 


et, fully and perfeQly free from all commerce ofevill. Such as ſay they have reaſon for their 


revenging paſſion, or any other minde-troubling perturbarion : ſay often truth, as things 
are,but not as they were. They ſpeaketo vs, when the cauſes of their error are by themſelves 
foltred and advanced. But retire further backeward, recall theſe cauſes to their beginning: 
there you ſurpriſe and put them to a »on-plus. Would they have their fault be leſſe,becauſc it 
15 more ancient ; and that of an vnjuſt beginning,the progreſſe be juſt? Hethat (as I doe) 
ſhall wiſh his countries well-farc, without frerting or pining himſclfe, ſhall be grieved, but 
not ſwowned, to [ce it threatnung, either his owne downefall, or a continuance no leſſe ruje 
nous. Oh ſeelv-weake barke , whom both waves, windes and Pilote, hull an.1 toſle to fo 


contrary deſleignes! 


in tar drverſa,, magiſter, 
Uentus & vnda trahunt —— 
Maiſter the wave and winde 
So diverſe waycs doe binde, 

Who gapes not after the favour of Princes, as after a thing without which he cannot 
livez noris much diſquietcd atthe coldneſle of their entertainmes: or frowning countenance, 
nor regardceth the inconſtancie of their will. Who hatcheth not. his children or huggeth not 
his honours, witha laviſh propenſion 3 nor leaves to live commodiouſly having onceloſt 
them. Who doth good, namely for his owneatisfaQtion, nor is much vcxed to.ſcemen cen- 
Cure of his ations againſt his merite. A quarter of an ownce of patience providethfor ſuch 
inconveniences. I findecaſc in this receite : redeeming my (clfe in the beginning, as good 
cheape as I can: By which mcancs I perceive wy ſelfe to have eſcaped much trouble and 


—— manifold difficulties. With very little force, 1 ſtay theſe firſt motionsof my perturbations: 


AndI abandontheſubje& which beginnes to moleſt me, and before it tranſport me. Hee 
that flops not the looſe, ſhall hardly ſtay the courſe. He that cannot ſhut the dare againſt them foal 
never expel them being ettred. He that cannot attame av end in the beginumg, ſhall not come to an 
end of the concluſion. Nor ſhall hee endure the fall, that could not endare the ſlarts of it . Etenins 


 thleſe impellunt, vbi ſemel 4 ratione diſceſſum eſt;ip/aque ſivt ib ecillitas _ Jn alrumgque pro- 


vehitar imprudens : nec reperit locuns conſiſtendi. For they dreve themſetves ead/ong, when once 
they are parted andpaſt reaſon; and weakeneſſe ſoothes ut ſelfe, and vnawares tu carried ito the 
deepe, nor can it finde a place to tary iv. Iteele betimesthe low. windes, which INTe 


ic perfe&tions of that great (5r#s, deſcribeth him 
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of heſlorme,buzzein mine cares and ſound andttie me within: "+ 


— cen flamuna prime : 
(om deprenſa fremant ſjioneyC ceca volutart 
CMnrmura, ventures nautit prodentia ventos. 
_ Asfiſtblaſts in the woodsperceiv'dto go 
 Whiſfle, and darkely fpeake inmurmursJow, . 
"4... Foretelling Mariners what windes will grow. 

How oftcti have 1 done wy ſelfe an. apparant injuſtice , toavoidethedangerT ſhould 
fall into, by receiving the ſame, happily worle, from the judges, after a world oftroubles.and 
of foule and vile praftiſes, more enemies ts my naturall difpoſition, then fire orcortnent? 
(7 onvenit 4 litibi quantum litet,, i neſcio an pants pls etiam quam lcet', abhorremems efſe; Eff 
enim non modo hberale, paululum non nunquam de [uo ire decedere, ſedinterdum etian fruftuo. 
ſum. eAs much as we may, and it may be more then we may, we ſhouldabhorre brabling andlaw. 
ings for it is not onely an ingenious part, but ſometime: profitable alſo at ſometimes to jeeldabittle of 
ewr right. If we were wiſe indecde, wee ſhould rejoice and glory, as Theard onceayong 
rentleman, borne ofa very great houſe, very wittily and vnfainedly,rejoice with all men thac 
is mother had loſt her fute; asif it had beene a' cough, an ague, or any other yrkſome bur. 
then. Thefavours, which fortune might have given meas aliances and acquaintances with 
ſuch as have Soveraigne authoritie in thoſe things; I have, in my conſcience donemuch, 
inſtantly to ayoide imployin E them to others prejudice, and not over value my rights above 
their worth. "To conclude, I have ſo much prevailed by my endevours (in a good houre I 
may ſpeakeit) thatT amyctavirgin for any ſutes in law , which have netwithſtanding not 
omitted gently to offer me their ſervice, and vnderpretence of lawfull titles infinuate them- 
ſelves into my allowance, would I but have given care vnto them. Andasapure maiden 
from _— 3 I have without impottant offcnce, cither paſſive oraQve, lingred out a 
long life, and never heard worſe then mine ownename : A rare grace of heaven. Our grea« 
teſt agitations, have ſtrange ſpringgand ridiculous cauſes . Whatruine did our laſt Duke 
of Burgandie runne into, for the quarrell ofa carte-loade of ſheepes-skinnes? And wasnot 
the graving of aſcale, the chiefe cauſe of the moſt hortible breachand topfie-turvy , that c+ 
ver this worlds-frame endured? For, Pompey and Ceſar are but the new buddines and conti- 
nuation of two others. And Lhave ſeene in my time, the wiſeſt heads of this realme aſſem- 


bled withgreat ceremonie and publike charge, abouttceaties and agreements, the truc deci- 
ding whereof dependedin the meane while abſolutely and ſoveraignely of the will and con- 


ſultations held in ſome Ladies pate or cabinet; and of the inclination of ſome ſeely woman. 
Poets have moſt judiciouſlly look't into this, who but for an apple have ſer all Greece and A- 
ſaon fire and ſword. See why that man doth hazard both his honour and life on the fortune 
of his rapier and dagger let him tell you whence the cauſe of that contention ariſeth; he can- 
not without bluſhing ; ſo yaine and ſo frivolous is the occaſion. To embarke him , there 
needes but little adviſement, but being once-in, all parts do workez Then arc greatcr pro* 
viſions required, more difficult and important. Howfarre more eaſe is it not to enter,then to 
get forth? We mult proceede contrarie to the brier, which produceth a long and ſtraight 
alkeat the firſt ſpringing; but after astyred and out of breathe, it makes many and thicke 
knots, as if they were pawſes, ſhewing to have no more that vigor and conſtancie. Wee 
ſhould rather beginne gently and leaſurcly;and keepe ourſtrength and breath for the perte- 
Qtion of the worke. Wediret affaires in the beginning, and hold them at our mercie, but 
being once vndenaken, they guide and tranſport vs, and we muſt follow them. Yet mayit 


| Notbe ſaide, that this counſell hath freede me from all difficulties, and that I have not beene 


often troubled to controle and bridle my paflions : which arenot alwayes governed Accor- 
ding to the meaſure of occaſions : whoſe entrancesare often ſharpe and violent. Sois it,that 
thence may be reaped good fruitand profit . Except forthoſe,who in well doing are not fa- 
tisfied with any benefit, if their reputation bein queſtion. For in truth, ſuch an effc& is not 
compted-of but by every one to himſclfe. You are thereby better ſatisfied, but notmoree- 


| Neemed, having reformed yourſelf, before you come into a&tion,or the matter was in ſeht: 


yet not in this onely , but in all other duties of life, their courſe which aime at honour, 15 di- 
verſe from that, whichthey propound ynto themſelves , that followe order and reaſon. 


I finde ſome, that inconfiderately and furiouſly thruſt themſelves into the liſtes, and pore | 
a 
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ſlaoke in the courſe."A Plu:arbe ſaith, that Such as by the vice of baſofubneſſe are ſoft andtra« 
table to graunt whatſoter ts demannaed , are afterward at prone and facile to recant and breake 
ther worde: Inlike manner , hethat enters lightly intoa quarrel,is ſubjeRto leaveit as light- 
ly. The ſame difficultie which keeps me from embracing the ſame,ſhould encite me, being 
once mooved and thercin engaged, to continue reſolute. It is anill cuſtome. Being once 
embarked, one muſt either goe-onor ſinke. errempr coldly (ſayed Byas ) but purſue hotly. 
For want of judgement, our harts faile-vs; Which is alſo lefle tolerable. Moſt azreements 
of our moderne quarrels, are ſhamefulland fulſe : Wee onely ſeeke toſave apparances, and 
cherewhilſt betray and difa-yow ovr true intentions. Weſalve the deede : We knowe how 
we ſpake it, and in what ſence the by-ſtanders know it: yea and our friendes to whome wee 
would have our advantages knowne. Itis to the prejudice' of our hibertie and intereſt of our 
reſolutions-honour, that we aiſ-avow our thoughts and ſceke for ſtareing holes in falſhood, 
to make ouragreements. We beelic our ſelves, tofalve alie we haye given to another. We 
muſt not looke whether your a&ion or word may admitteanother interpretation, but itis 
your ownetrue and ſincere conſtrution, that you muſt now maintainez whatſoever it coſt 
you. Itis to your vertue and to your conſcience that men ſpeake;parts that ought not to bee 
diſguiſed. Leave we theſe baſe courſes, wrangling ſhifts and verball meanes , to petty-fog- 
ing Lawyers. I he excuſes and reparations, orfatisfations, which dayly I fee made; pro- 
miſed and given to purge indiicretion, ſeeme to me more foule than indiſcretion itſelf. Bet- 
ter were it for one to offend his adverſaric againe, than in giving him ſuch ſatisfaftion, to 
wrong himſelfe fo much. You have braved him moovedby choller, and now you ſeeketo 
pacifie and flatter him in your cold and better ſence : Thus you abaſe your ſelfe more, than 
you were before exalted. I find noſpeech ſo viciousin a Gentleman,as I deeme any recan- 
cation he ſhall make, d1{honorable; eſpecially if it be wreſted from him by authoritie :For- 
ſomuch as obſtinacieis in hum more excuſable, than cowardize . Paſſions are to me as ca- 
fie to be avoydEd, as they are difficult to be moderated: Excindantur facitng animo , quans 
tenwperantur. They are more eafilie rooted out of the mind , than brought to good temper . Hee 
that cannot attaine to this noble Stoicall impaſfibilitie, let hm ſhrowde himſelfe in the bo+ 
ſome of this my popular ſtupiditic. What they did by vertue, Iinure my felfe to doe by 
| Nature. The middleregion harboureth ſtormes; the two extreames containe philoſophers 
and rurall men, they concurre intranquility and good hap. 
Fel quipotnt rerum cognoſcere cauſa, 
eAtque met onmmes & mexorabile fatum 
Subtecit pedibus, ſtrepitumqnue Acherontu avari, 
For tunatus & ile, Deos qutnovit agreſter, | 
Panaque, Sylvanumque ſenem, Nymphaſque ſorores. 
Happy is he that could of things the cauſes finde, 
And {ubje& to his feete all fearcfulneſſe of minde, 
Inexorable fate, and noiſe of greedy Hell. 
And happy he,with Countric Gods acquainted well, 
Par and 91d Sifvanknowes, | 
Andall the ſiſter ſhrowes. | ben 
The beginnings of al things are weak and tender. We muſt therfore be cleare-(ighted in 
beginnings: For, as in their budding we diſcernenot the danger, ſoin their full growth wee 
perceive not the remedie.I ſhould have encountred a thouſand crofles;daily more hard to be 
diſgeſted inthe courſe of ambition, than it hath bin vneaſy for me to ſtay the natural inclina- 
tion,that led me ynto them. 
— ire perhorrui, 
Late confÞicunm tolere verticemL = 
I have becne much afraid for cauſes right. 
| _ Toraiſemy foretop far abroad to fight. _ 
eAl publike aflions are ſubief to vncertaine and drversinterpretationt:For, too many heads 
judgcofthem. Someſay of this my Citticemployment (whereof Iam content to ſpeakea 
word; not that it deſerves it, but to make a ſhew of my manners in ſuch things) I have de- 
meaned my ſelfe like one that is too ſlowly mooved and with alanguiſhing aftetion: And 
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they are not altogether voyde of reaſon. I ſtrive to my =y mind and thoughts quict.C»m = 
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ſemper Natura, tur ctiam etate iam quiet. Both ever quitt by Nature, and now becan/e , 

yeerer. And if at any time they are debauched to ſome rude and piercing impreſſion, it igin 
cruth without my conſent. From which naturall ſlackeneſle, one muſt nottherfore inferre 
anie proofeof difabilitic : For, art of care and lacke of indgement are two thmgs: And lefle 
vn:indenefſe and ingratitude toward thoſe Citizens, who to gratific me,cmployed the yt. 
moſt ofallthe meanes they could poſſibly ; both before they knew me and fince. And who 
did much more for me, in appoynting me my charge theſecond time, then in chooſino me 
the firſt. Tlovethem with allmy heart, and wiſh them all the good that may be. And. 
ly if occafion had becne offered, I would have ſpared nothing to have done them ſervice. I 
have ſtirred and l:boured forthem, as I doe for myſelfe. They area good people, war: like 
and generous; yet capable of obedience and diſcipline, and fit for good employinent, if they 
be well guided. They fay Iikewile, that I paſſed overthis charge of mine without anydeede 
of note or great ſhew. Itis true. Morcover, they accuſe my ceſſation,when as all the world 
was convieted of too much dooing: I have a moſt nimble motion, where my will doth car- 
rie me. But this point is an ennemie vnto perſeverance. Whoſoever will make vſc of mee, 
according to my ſelf, Jet him employ me in affaires, thatrcquire vigor and libertie:thathave 
a ſhort,a ſtraight, and therewithall a hazardous courſe : I may peradventure ſomwhat Pre= 
vaile therein. Whereas if it be tedious, craftie, laborious, artificiall andintricate, they hall 
Coe better to addrefle themſelves to ſome other man. All charges of importance are not 
difficult. I wasprepared to labour ſomewhat more earneſtly, if there had beene great need. 


For it Iyesin my power, to doe ſomething more than I make ſhew-of,, and than loveto - 


doe. To my knowledge, I havenot omitted any motion that duty required erneſtly atmy 
hands. I havecaſilic forgotten thoſe,which ambition blendeth with dutie and cloketh with 
her title. -It is they, which moſt commonly fill the eyes and eares and ſatisfie men. Not the 
thing it ſelfe, but the apparance payeth them. If they heare no noiſe, they imagine we ſleepe. 
My humours are contrary to turbulent humours. I could pacific an inconvenience or trou- 
ble without troubling my ſelf,and chaſtife a diſorder without alteration. 


Havel neede of choller and inflammation; I borrow it, and therewith maske my ſclfo: | 


My maners are wuſtie, rather wallowiſh then ſharpe. I accuſe not a Maciltratethat ſlec- 
peth, ſo they that are vnder it ſſeepe alſo. So ſleepe the lawes. For my part, I commend a 
gliding, an obſcure and repoſed life : Neque ſubmiſſam & abiettam, deque ſe efferentem. Nei- 
ther too abietl and ſubmiſſe, nor vaunting it ſeife too much. But wy fortune will have it ſo. I am 
deſcended of afamily, that hath lived without noiſe and tumule : and of long continuance 
partieularly ambicious of integritie. Our men are ſo framed to agitation and oſtentation: 
that goodnefſe, moderation, equitie, conſtancie, and ſuch quiet and meane qualities, arc 
no more hard-of. Rough bodies arefelt, ſmoothe ones are handled imperceptibly. Sicke- 
neſſe is felt, healthlittle or not at all : nor things that annoint vs, inregard of ſuch as ſting vs, 
Itis an ation for ones reputation and private commoditie, and not for the common good, 
torefer that to be done in the market place,which a man may do in the counſel-chamber: & 
at noone day , what might have beene effefed thenight before : and to be jealous to doc 
 thathimiſelfe, which his fellow can performe as well. So did ſome Surgeons of Greece {hew 
the oprrations of their $kill, vpon ſcaffolds, in view of all paſſengers, thcreby to getmore 
praftiſe and cuſtome. They ſuppoſe, that good orders cannot be vnderſtood, but by the 
ſound of a trumpet. Ambitions no vice for pettic companions , and for ſuch endevours3s 
ours. One ſaide to eAlexander : your father will leave youa great commaund, eafic and 
Fon : the boy was envious of his father yiRories, and of the juſtice of his government: 

e would not have enjoyedthe worlds Empire ſecurely and quietly. Alcitiades in Plato, \o- 
vethrather to die, yong, faire, rich, noble, learned, and all thatincxcell:nce,-then toſtay 
in the ſtate of ſuch a condition. This infirmitie is happily excuſable, in ſo ſtrong and tulla 
minde. When theſe pettic wretched ſoules, are therawith cnveagled; and thinke to publiſh 
their fame, becauſe they have judged a cauſerightly, or continucd the order in ouarding 
of a Citties gates; by how much more they hoped to raiſe theirhead, ſo much more doe 
they ſhew their ſimplicitie. This pettic well-doing , hath neither body nor life. It van- 
theth in the firſt moneth; and walkes but from one corner of aſtreet to another. Entertaine 
therewith your ſonne and yourſervant, andſpare not. As that ancientfellow, who ha- 


ving no other auditor of his praiſes and applauding of his ſufficiencie, boaſted Ms _ 
 ber-maide, 
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ber- maide, exclaiming: Oh Peryerte,what a gallant and ſufficient manthou haſt to thy mai- 
ſter! If the worſt happen, entertaine your ſelves in your ſclycs : As a Counſc!lor ofmy ace 
uaintance, having degorged arable of paragraphes, with an extreame conten:ion and like 
{ olſhneſle 3 £oing out ot the counfell-chamber, to.a piling place neere vnto is was heard 
very conſcientiouſly to vtter theſe words to himſelfe ; Now nobis, Domine, non nobis, (td no= 
w1im 180 a4 gloriam. Not wntowvsO Lordyiet unto vs, but unto thy name give the glory. He that 
cannot otherwiſe, let hm pay himſelfe out of his owne purſe. Fame doth not ſo baſely pro- 
ſtitute itſelfe, nor ſo cheap? Rare and exemplare aRtions, to which itduly belongeth, could 
not brookethe company of this innumerable multitude of vulgare petty ations. el 
« piece of marble raiſe your titles as high as yon lift, becauſe you have repaired « piece of an olde 
Wall, or cleanſed a common ditch; but men of indgement will never dee-it. Report followeth 
notall goodneſle, except difficultic and raritie be joyned therevnto , Yeaſimple eſtimati- 
on, according to the Stoikes, 1s not due to everic ationproceeding, from vertue. Neyther 
would they have him commended, who through temperance abſtaineth from anold bleare. 
ey d woman. Such ashave knowne the admirable qualities of Scipio the Aﬀerican, renounce 
the gloric which Panetiweaſcribeth vnto him, to have abſtained from gifts, as a glory,nothis 
alone, but peculiar tothat age. We have pleaſures ſortableto our fortune; letvs not vſurpe 
thoſe of greatneile. Our owne are more naturall. They are the moreſolide and firme, by 
how much the meaner. Since it isnot for conſcience, atleaſt for ambitionlet vs refuſe am- 
bition. Letvs diſdaine this inſaciate thirſt of honour and renowne, baſe and beggerly, 
which makes vsſo ſuppliantly to craveit of all ſortes of people : 2we eft ſia laur quapoſſit i 
macello pete? What prai/e t this, which may be fetcht ont of the Shambles? By abje& meancs, 
and at what vile rate foever, To be thus honored, is mecrely a diſhonour. Learye wee to be 
no more griedie of glorie, then we are capable of it. To be proud of every profitable and inna- 
cent ation, is fit for men to whom itis extraordinaric and rare. They will valueit, for the 
price it coſt them, According as a good cffe&tis more reſounding} I abate ofit's goodnes; 
the jeloulie I conceive,itis iS, more becauſcit is ſo reſounding,than bicaufe it is goods 
What i ſet-ent to ſpew 65 halfe /olde. Thoſe aftions have more grace, which careleflely and 
vnder ſilence, paſſe from the handes ofa Workeman, and which ſome honeſt manafter- 
ward chuſcth and redcemeth from darkeneffe, to thruſt them intothe Worlds-lightz Onely 
for their worth. A4uhi quidem laudabiligra videntur omnia , que ſine venditatione , £7 ſme popmlo 
teſte finnt: Allthings in ſooth ſeeme to me more commendable that are performed with no oftentati. 


Pſal.1g.1 


Ofcde fin. l.u, 


Cic.Tuſe. qu.Ll.3 


on; and without the people towitneſſe Said the molt glorious man of the World.I hadno care | 


| but topreſerve and continue, which are deafe and infenfible effes. Innovation is of great 


luſtre : But interdiedin times, when we are molt vrged, and have,notto defend ourſelves 
butfrom novelties. AbFinence from doing, us often 4s generous , as doing * but it ts not ſo appa- 
rant. My ſinallworthisin a manner all of this kinde. To be ſhort, the occaſtonsin chis my 
charge have ſeconded my complexion;for which I conne them hartic thanks, I: there any 
man that defircthto be ſicke, to ſee his Phiſition ſet aworke? And Should not that Phiſinion 
be well whipped, who to put bu art im praflize would wh the plague to infelt v5? | was never poſ- 


ſelſed with this impious and vulgare paſlion, to wiſh that the troubled and diſtempred ſtate 
of this Cittie , might raiſe and honour my governeinent, I have moſt oplungiy ent them 
] 


my hand to further, and ſhoulders to aydetheir caſe and tranquilitic. He that will not thanke 
mefor the goad order and for the ſweet and vndiſturbedreſt, which hath accompanied wy 


charge; cannotat leaſt deprive mee of that parte, which by the title of my goodfortune, _ 


# 


belongeth vnto me. This is my humour, that 1loyeas muchto be happy as wiſe ; Aid at- 
tribute-my ſucceſſes as much to the meere grace of God, astathe meang or furtherance of 


© 4% 


my operation.- | had ſufficiently publiſhed to the World my inſufficiency in inanagine of 


ſuch publike aff.ices : Nay, there is omethingin me, wotls.thaninlvtaciencie Wi ich is, 
thatI am not much diſpleaſed therewith: andchat] endenpur not gr catly to cure igconfidce 
riv3thecourſc of life I have determincd tomy ſelfe.. Narhavel ſatisfied m ſelf in this ew- 
ployment, But have almoſt attained what I had promiſcd vnto my ſelfe : Yet have I much 
exceeded, what I had promiſed thoſe, with whome Twasto negonate : For I willing]y pro- 


miſe ſomwhat leſſe, then I can performe, or hope to accompliſh. Of this 1 am aſfured ,1 


haveneverleft offcnce or hatred amongſtthem : To.have left citherregretor defire of mee. 


This know I certainely, I have not much affcfted eo ag Ta Dm 
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| nan Mere hnic confidere monſire, 
CMeiie ſals placid vultum fluttueſque quietos 
Touorare? — _ Oe 
hould I this Monſter truſt? Should Inotknow 
The calme Seas counterfait diſſembling ſhow, ' * 
How quictly ſomtimestheflouds will go? 
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 Theeleventh (hapter. 
Of the Lame or Cripple. | | x - 


T W O or three yeares arenow paſt, ſince the yeerchath beene ſhortned tenne dayes in 
France. Ohhow manic changes arcliketo enſue this reformation 1 It was a right re- 
mooving of Heaven and Earth together, yetnothing remoovahfrom it's owne place:My 
Neighbours finde the ſeaſon of their feede and Harveſttime, the opportunitie of their af. 
faires, their lucky and vnlucky dayes, to anſwer juſt thoſe ſeaſons to which they had from al 
ages aſſizned them. Neither was the errour hecretofore perceived, nor isthe reformation 
now diſcerned in our vie. So much vncertaintie is there in al things :. So orole, lo obſcure 
and ſo dulks our vnderſtanding, Some are of opinion, this reformation might haye binre- 
drelcd after aleſle incommiodious maner ; ſubſtraRing according to the example of Angu- 
fins, for fome yeares,the biſlextile or leape day : Which in ſome fore is but a day of hinde- 
rance and trouble : Vatill they might more exaRly haveſatisfied the debt :'Which by this 
late reformation isnet doone : For weare yet ſornedayes in arrerages : And ifby ſuch a 
meane, we might provide for times to come ,*appoynting that after the revolution of ſuch 
orſuch a number of yeares, that extraordinary day might for ever beeclipſed : fo that our 
miſreckoning ſhould not henceforward exceedefoure and twehty houres. Wee have no 0- 
ther computation of time, but yeares : The World hath'vſcd them ſo'manie ages : And 
yet isit a meaſure, we have not yntill this day perfe&ly eſtabliſhed; 'And ſuch; as wee daylic | 
doubt , what forme other Nations have diverſly given the ſime: and which was the truc vie 
ofit. And what if ſome ſay, that the Heavetisin growing olde'compreſle' themtcivesto- 
wards vs, and caſt vs into an yncertainty ofhoures and dayes? Andas Plararke faith of mo- 
neths; thateven inhis dayes, Aftrologic could not yet limmite the! motion of the Moone? 
Arc not wethen well holp-vp, to'keepe'aregifter of things paſt? I was even now plodding 
(as oftenT doe) vpon this, whatafree and gadding inſtrument himanereafon is.: Yordins 
rily ſee, that men, in matters propoſed them, doemore willingly ammuze and buſic them- 
ſclves in ſecking out the reaſons, thin'in ſearchingoutthe tructhof them. They omitpre- 
ſuppoſitions,but curiouſly examine conſequences. They leave things, and runneto cauſes. 


F v 


Ok conceited difcourfers1 The knowledge ofcaufes doth onely concernehim, whohath 
the conduRt of things : Not vs, that have but the fufferance ofthem. And who according 


to out neede, without entering into their beginning ind eſſence, have perfeRtly thefull and 
abſolute vſe of them.” Nor is wifigtmiore pleaſantynto him that knowes the firſt faculties of 
it. Contrariwiſe both the bodie and the minde; interrupt andalter the right,” which they 
have of the Worldes-vſc and of thythſtlves, cothmixing thetewith the opinicn of learning. 
The Sets Ron ree-o nee nothing me To Cefn art hen _— 

ongcthto ſuperiotitieand regeney; 5s accepting; to fubjeion and apprentiſeſhippe. Let 
vers alſo ved cuſtorne #4; ommonly begiime thus : How'fs ch a thing done? Where- 
as they ſhould [iy' #77 /adh "4 Thins dont ? Ont dhſcourſe 13 eapable to frarfie's hondted 0- 
ther Worldes, and findethe beymto and coritexture of them.” Jt needethneyther matter 
Tt wilas well build vpon emptiniſle, asvp ofulneſle, 


and with inaniticas with matter. © 

| Dare pondus idonedfume. * 

'Fhatthings whichvaniſh ftratehit 
In ſmoke, ſhould yctbearc weight. 
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I finde, that we ſhould lay moſt times 2 Thereusno ſuch thing R And I would often em. 
ploy this anſwerez but[ darenot : for they ay; Itis a defeature produced by ignorance 
and weakeneſlc of[pirite. And ] muſt commonly juggle for company fake, to treate of idle 
ſubjects and frivolous diſcourſes, which I believenothing atall, Since truely, it is arude and 
quarelous humovr, flatlyto dcnya propoſition : And few mille (eſpecially in things 
hard to be perſwaded) to affirme, thatthey have ſcene it : Orto alleadgeluch witneſles,as 
their authoritieſhall ſtay ovr contradition. According to which vic, weknow the founda- 
tions and meanes of a thouſand things that never were. And the World is in athouſand que- 
ſhons deſcanted and bandicd tooand fro; theproand contra of whichis meerely falſe. ta fi-. Cir. Acad.q 
nitima ſunt falſa veris, vt mn precipiten locum non debeat [e ſapiens commutere. Falſehoodis ſa lb.4. 
neere Neighbour to trneth, that a wiſeman ſhowld not put bimſelfe vpon a ſupperig downefal, Truth 
and falſehood have both althe countenance, their port, their tafle and their proceedings ſemblable: 
Wee beholde them with one ſame eye. I obſerve that we are not onely ſlowe in defending 
our ſelves from deceipt, but that we ſeeke and ſue toembraceit. Weloveto meddle and en- 
tangle ourſelves with vanitie, as comformable vnto our being. T have ſeenethe birth of di- 
vers miracles in my dayes. Although they be ſmoothered intheir firſt grouth, we omit not 
to foreſee the courſe they would have taken, had theylivedtheir full age. The matter is to 
finde the end ofthe clue; that found, one may winde-off what he liſt : And there is af urs 
ther diſtance from nothing tothe leaſt thing m the World, than berweene that and the greateſt. Now 
the firſt that are embrued with the beginning of ſtrangeneſſe , comming to publiſh their hi- 
ſtory, finde by the oppoſitions made again{tthem, where the difficultic of perſiwaſion lod- 
geth ; and goe about with ſome falſe patch, to botch vppe thoſe places. Beſides that, 
inſaa homunbns libidine alendi de induſtriarumores: Men havina a natural deſire to noriſh reports. 
Wenaturally make it a matter of conſcience, to reſtore what hath bin lent vs, without ſome 
vlury and acceſſton of ourencreafe. A particular errour , doeth firſt breede apublike errour : = 
And when his turne commeth, Apublike error begetteth a particular errour. So gocth all 
this vaſt frame, from hand to hand, confounding and compoling it ſelfe; in ſuch ſort thatthe 
furtheſt-abiding teſtimonie, is better inſtruRed of it,chenthe neareſt:and he laſt informed, 
better perſwaded then thefirſt. It isa naturall progreſſe: For, whoſoever belecycth anic 
thing, thinkes it adeede of charitie, to perſwade it vnto another : Which,that he may the 
better effeR,he fearcth not to adde ſomthing of his owne invention thereunto,ſo farre as he 
ſeeth neceſlarie in his diſcourſe, to ſupply the reſiſtance and defeft, heimaginethto bein a- 
nothers conception, My ſelfe, who make an eſpecial matter of conſcierice toly, and care not 
prealy to adcredit or authority to what I ſay, perceive nevertheles,by the difcourſes I have in 
; hand,thac being erneſted,cither by thereſiſtance ofanother, or by the earneftnes of my nar- 
ration. [ſwell and amplifie my ſubjetby my voice, motions, vigor andforce of words:as allo 
by cxtenſion and amplification, not without ſome prejudice to the naked truth. But yet I 
1 docit vpon condition, that to the firſt chat brings me home agaie, and epquireth for the 
3 'bareand ſimpletruth at my hands: I ſodainely give over my hold,and without exaggeration, 
; emphaſis or amplification, I yceld both my ſcife andit voto him. Alively, carncſt and rea- 
dy ſpeech amine, is eaſily tranſported vnto hiperboles. Thereis nothing whereunto men 
arg ordinarily more prone, then to give way to their opinions. Where ever viua!l meanes 
failevs, we adde commandement, force, fireand ſword. Itisnot without fomeill fortune, 
to come to that paſſe, that the multitude of believers , in a throng where fooles docin num- © | 
\berſo farre exceede the wile, ſhould be the beſt touch-ſtone of truth. _2#a/ivero quidguanm Cirdedivind's 
fit tam valde, qnam nil ſapere vulgare. Sanitatis patrocinium eſt, inſanientiam turba. As though 
eny thing were ſo common as to have no wit. The multitude of them t bat are mad, 1s a acfe nce for 
them that are in their wits. It isa hard matter for a man toreſolve his judgement againſt com- 
mon opinions. The firſt perſwaſion takenfrom-the very ſubjeR, ſcizeth on the ſimple: 
whence vnder th'authoritie of the number and antiquitic. of teſtimonies, it cxtendsit ſelfe 
onthe wiſer ſort. As for me, in a matter, which I could not believe being reported by one: 
I ſhould never credite the ſame, though affirmed by a hundred. And I judge not opinions, | 
by yeares. Ttis not long ſince one of our Princes, in whom the gowthad ſpoiled a gentle 
diſpoſition and a blithe compoſition; ſuffered himlelfe ſo farre tobe perſwaded or mil-led, - 
bythe wo jr made vnto him of the wondrous deedes ofa Prieſt, who by way of charmes, 


ſpells and geſtures cured all diſcaſes; that he vndertooke along-tedious journieto finde him = 
: ER | Fit; out: 


614. 
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out * and bythevertue of his apprehenſion did ſo perſwade,, andforcettaine houresſolu!i 
his legs aſleepeythatfor a while be brought them to dochim that ſervice, whichfor alon 
time they had forgotten. Had fortunc heapedefive or fixlike accidents onein the necke of 
another, they had doubtleſſc beenc able to bring this miracle into nature. Whereas afterward 
there wasſo much ſimplicitie and ſolictleskill foundin the architeRoftheſe workes, thathe 
was deemed vnworthy of any puniſhment 2: As likewiſe ſhould be done with moſt uch. 
likethings, were they throughly knowne in their nature. Miramar ex intervals fallemia; 
We wonder at thoſe things that decerve ws by diftance. Ovr ſight dothin ſuch orte, often re. 
preſent vs afarre- off with ſtrange images, which vaniſh in aproaching neerer. Nunquam ad 
hquidum fam perdacitur. Fame # never brought to be cleare. Itis a wonder, toſcehowfrom 
many vaine beginnings and frivolous cauſes, fo famous impreſſions doe ordinarily ariſe and 
enſue. Even that bindereth the information of them : For, whilſt a man endevoureth to 
finde out cauſes, forcible and weightie ends, and worthy fo great a nawe, he looſeth the twe 
andeſſentiall. They areſo little, that they eſcape our ſight. And verely a right wiſe, heedy 
and ſubtile inquiſitor isrequired in ſuch queſtingsz imparciull and not preoccupated. All 
theſe miracles and ſtrange events, are vntill this day hidden from me : I have ſcene nofuch 
monſter, or more expreſſe wonderin this world, then my ſelte. th time and cuſtome a man 
doth acquaint and enure him{elfe to allſtrangeneſſe :But the more frequent and know my ſelfe, 
the more my deformitic aſtonicth me : and the leſle I vnderſtand my felfe. The chicfeſt 
priviledge to produce and advance ſuch accidents, is reſerved vnto fortune. Travelling ye- 


ſterday thorough a village, within two leagues ofmy houſe, Ifoundthe place yet warmeof 


amiraclethat was but newly failed and diſcovered, wherewith all the countrie thereabout 
had for many months beene ammuſed and abuſed;and diverſe bordering Provinces beganne 
to liſten vnto it, and(everall troupes of all qualities ceaſed not thicke and threefold to flocke 
thither. Ayong man of that towne, vndertooke one night in'his owne houſe (never drea« 
ming of any knavery ) to counterfeit the voice of afpiritor ghoſt, but onely for ſporte, to 
make himſelfe merry forthat preſent, which ſucceeding better then he had imagined, to 
makethe jeſt extend further, and himſclfe the merrier,he made a countrie=maiden acquain- 
ted with his deviſe, who becauſe ſhe was both ſeely and harmeleſſe, conſented to belecret 
and to ſecondhim : In the end they got another, and were now three, all of one age and lke 
ſufficiencie : and from private ſpint-talking, they beganne with hideous voices to cric and 
roarealoud, andin, and about churches hiding themſelves vnder the chiefe Alter, ſpeaking 
but by night, forbidding any lightto beſet vp : From ſpeeches tending tothe worlds fub- 
verſion, and threatning of the day of judgement (which are the ſubje&s, by whoſcauthori- 
tic and abuſive reverence, impoſture and illuſion, is more eafily lurked) they proceeded to 
certaine viſions and ſtrange geſtures, ſo fooliſh and ridiculous, that thereis\carſe anything 
more groſe and abſurd vied among Children, in their childiſhſports. Suppoſe I pray you, 
that fortune would have ſeconded this harmeleſſe deviſe or jurkng tricke ; Who knoweth 
how farre it would have extended, and to what it would have growne? The poore fcelic 
three Divels are now in priſon, and may happily c're long pay deerefor their common ſot- 
tiſhneſſe3 and Iwot not whether ſome cheverell judge or other, will be avenged ofthem 
for his. Itis manifeſtly ſeene in this, which now is diſcovered as alſo in divers other things 


of like qualitie, exceeding our knowledge; Iam of opinion that we vphold our __— | 


as well ro reject, as to receive. Many abuſes are engendered inthe Worlds ortoſ{peake more 
boldly, all the abuſes of the World are engendered vpon this, that we are taught to fearato 
make profeſſion ofour ignorance; and are bound to accept and allow, allthat wee can not 
refute. Weſpeake of all things by precepts and reſolution. The Stile of Rome did beare, 
that even the ſame, that a witnes depoſed, becauſe he had ſeeneitwith his owne eyes3andthat 
 whicha ludge ordained of his moſt aſſured knowlege,was conceived in thisform of ſpeach, 
It ſeemeth ſo unto me. Tam drawne to hate likely thmgs, whenmen gocabout toſet them 
downe as infallible. Tlove th:ſe wordes or phraſes, which mollifie and moderate the reme- 
ritie of our propoſitions : It may be: Peradventure : In ſome ſort : Some : It is ſaide : 1 thinks * 
andfuch hke: And had I beene to inſtruR children, I'wouldfo often have put this manner 
of anſwering in theirmouth; enquiring, and not reſolving : hat meaner=is ? 1 wnderit 
it not : Itwmay wellbe : 11 it true ? that they ſhould rather have keptthe forme of learners, 


vntill three ſcore yeeres of age, than preſentthemſelyes DoRors atten; as many __ Who- 
CFTR cever 
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uſt confeſſe the ſame . 
cert af one lrg. 
at 


© «& # 3 


bcholding.to knowledge: An ignorance;which to conceive rightly there igrequired no 


. 


condemned aas guiltie, ſo wondrous-{trange and fo far-cxceeding botho F nowlengs and 


l his owne, who was judge, thatI found much boldnes in the ſentence, whichhad con emned 
f him to be hanged. Let vs receive ſome forme of ſentencethat may {ay :'The (ourt onder- 
: ' lands nothing of it 3 more freeiy and inzenuouſ]y , then didthe Areopagites, who finding 
8 themſelves vrged and entangled ina caſe they could not well cleareor determine. a poin. 
Y red the parties to come againeand appeare before them a hundred yearcs after. The wit- 
© ches about my countrie, are in hazard oftheirhfe, vpon the opinion of every new authour 

2 chat may cometo give their dreames a body. To apply ſuch examples as the holy word of 
| | Godoffrethvs of {uch things (aſſured and irrefragabſe examples ) and joine them foour 
2 moderne events; {ince we neither ſee the cauſes nor meanes ofthem, ſome other better wit 
AH then ours isthereunto required. Peradyenture it appercaineth to that onely moſt-mightic 
4 teſtunonie,totcll vs: Thishere,and that therez and not this other areofthem.God mult be 


believed; and good reafon he ſhould beſo. Yetis there not one amongſt vs,that wil be ama- 
zcd at his owne narration(and he ought neceſlarily to be aſtoniſhed at it, if he be not out of 
his wits) whether he employ it aboutothers matters; or againſt himſclfe, Tam plaine arid 
- homely, and take hold on the maine point, and on that which is moſtlikely; avoiding ang 
'? ent reproches. CMniorem fidem bomines adhibent ys que non intellipunt. Cupidine humani inge- 
L ny hbentius obſcura creduntur, Men give more credite to things they underſtand not : Things ob- 
{cure are more willingly believed through a ſtrange deſire of mans wit, I lſeethat men will be an« 
gry: and am forbid to doubt of it ypon paine of exccrable injuries. A new maner of per- 
Iwading. Mercie for Gods ſake. My belicfe is not carried away with blowes. Letthemty- 
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- rannize over ſuch as accuſe their opinion of falſehood) I onely accuſe miric of difficultic and 
2 * boldne(ſe. And equally to them I condemnethe oppoſite affirmation: if notſo imperiouſ- 
- ly. He that with braveric and by comaundement will eſtabliſh his diſcourſe, declareth his 
E reaſon to be weake : Fora verball and ſcholaſticall altzrcation, that they have as much appa- 


rance as their contradiftors. YVideantar /ane, non afiirmentur modo . Indeeae let themL ſerme, 
ſo they be not av#uched. But inthe efteuall con/equence they draw from it, theſe have great 
ods. To kill men; there is required a bright-ſhning and cleare light. And our life 1s over-reall 
and eſſentiall, to warrant theſe ſupernaturall and fantaſticall accidents. Asfor drugges and 
poiſons, they areout of my clement: they are homicides, and of the worſt kinde. In which 
nevertheleſle, it is ſaid; that one muſt not alwayes relic vpponthe meere confeſſion of thoſe 
people : For, they have ſometimes beene ſecne to accuſe themlelves, fo have made away 
men which were both ſound andliving. In theſc other extravagant acculations, I ſhould 6a- 
fily fay,thatit ſufficeth, what commendations ſocverhe hath,a man be belieycd in ſuch things 
> a$archumane: but of ſuchas are beyond his conception and of a ſupernaturall cffect} hee 
ought then onely be believed, when aſupernarurall approbation hath authorized him, That 
priviledgeit hath plcaſed God to give ſome of our teſtimonics, ought not to be vibfied or 


ſlightly communicated. Mine eares arefull ofa thouſand, ſueh tales. Three fawhimfucha 
day inth: Exſt;chree ſaw him the next day in the Welt;at ſuch an hgurq 
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in ſucha plice;and 
thus and thus attired; vere'y in ſuch a caſe I could not believe my clfe. How much more 
naturall and more hikely doe] fande it, that two men ſhould lie,then one 11 twelve houres , 
paſſe with the windes, from Eaſt to Weſt? How much more natural our vnderſtan- 
ding may by the volubilitie of our looſe-capring minde be tranſported Tom his place? then 
that one of vs ſhould by a ſtrange ſpirit,in fleth and bone,be carried ypon a broome chrou h 
thetunnell ofa chimnic? Let-vs, who are perpetually tolled to0 andiro with domeſticall 
and our owne illuſions, not ſecke for forrainc and vn«nowne. llufions. 1 decme it a matter 
Pardonable, notto behevea wonder, ſo farreforth at leaſt as one may dive;tandexcyde the 
verification by no miraculous way. And Ltollow Sain NY opinion, that 4 WE 50 : 
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The third Booke. | 


better bend ward! dewbt than encline towards certaintie, in matters of difficult triall and daujy... 
rom beliefe. Some yeares arenow paſt,that T travelled through the country of a "pa. 
Prince: who in favour of mee, and to abate my imcredulitie, did meethe grace, in his owne 
preſence, and inaparticularplace, to make mee ſectenne or twelve priſon-rs of that kinde; 
and amongſt gthers an olde beldam witchy a true and perfeRſorcereſſe, both by her velines 
and deformitie; atid ſuch a one aslong before was moſt famous in thar profeſſion. I ſawe 
both proofes, witneſſes, voluntary confeſſions, and ſome other inſenfible markes about this 
miſcrable olde woman; Icnquiredand talked with her along time, with the greateſt heed 
and attentionT could ; yet am I notcaſfily carried away by preoccupation. Inthe end , and 


Cic.in Cari, I my conſcience, 1 ſhould rather have appointed them Eleborum,than Hemlocke. / april. 


gue re: magis mentibug, quam conſceleratic ſemili viſa. The matter ſeemed hker to mindes capti. 
vate they gxiltie. Lawe hathher owne correCQions for ſuch diſeaſes. Touching the oppoi- 
tions and arguments, that honeſt men haye wade vnto me, both there,and often elſe-where, 
I have found none that tie me ; and that admit not alwayes a morelikely ſolution, than their 
concluſions. Truc itis, that proofes and reaſons grounded vpon thefaRt and experience, 1 
vntie not : for indecde they have no end; butoften cut them, as Alexander did his knotte. 
When allis done,it is an over-valuing of ones conjeRures, by them to cauſe a man to be bur 
ned alive. Tt is reported by diverſe examples (and Pre5Fantme ſaith of his father) that being 


_in a ſlumber much more deeply, thenin atull-ſound ſleepe, he dreamed and verily thought 
himſelfe to be a Mare , and ſerved certaine ſouldiers for a fumpter-horſe , ahd was indeede 


whathe imagined to be. If ſorcerers dreame thus materially : Tf dreames may ſometimes 
be thus incorporated into effeAs:I cannot poſſibly believe, that our wil ſhould therefore be 
bound to the Jawes and juſtice : which I fay, as one who am neither a Indge, nora Coun- 
ſcllor vato Kings,and furtheſt from any ſuch worthinefle : but rather a man of the common 
ſtamp, and both by my deedes and ſayings, borneand vowed to the obedience of publique 
reaſon. Hethat ſhould regiſter my humours, to the prejudice of the ſimpleſt lawe, or opi- 
nion, or cuſtome of his village, ſhould greatly wrong himnſelfe,and injurie me as much. For 


"in what Ifay, I gapefor no other certaintic, but that ſuch was then my thought. A tumul- 


tuous and wayering thought. It is by way of diſcourſe that I ſpeake of alzand of nothing by 


| Way of adviſe. Nec me pudet, wt iſto, faterineſcire, quod neſciam. Nor am 1 aſhamed, as they 


are, to confeſſe I hnow not that which I ave not knowe. 


' | Iwouldnotbeſohardy to ſpeake, ifofduty Tought to be believed : and fo I anſwered 


a great man, who blamed the ſharpeneſſc and contention of my exhortations. When I 
ſec you bent and prepared on one ſide; with all the endevour I can, I will propoſe the con- 
tranie vnto you; to reſolve andenlighten your judgement, not to ſubdue ortinde the ſame: 
God hath your hearts in his handes , and he will furniſh you with choiſe. I am not ſo ma- 
Lapert, as to defire, that my opinions alone, ſhould give motion to a matter of ſuch impor- 
tance, My fortunchath not raiſed them toſo powerfull and deepe conclufions. Trucly, L 
have not onely a great number of complexions , but aninfinite many of opinjons, from 
which, hadI aſonneof mine owne, I would diſſwade him, and willingly wake him to di- 


 Naſtethem. WhatIf the trucſt are not ever the moſt commodious for man; he being of o 
| Arrange and vntamed a compoſition : Whether it be to the purpoſe, or from the purpolc,it 


1s no great matter. Itis a common Proverbein rate, that He knowes not the perfect pleaſure 
of V enus, that hath not layne with a kmping Woman. Either fortune , or ſome particular acct- 
dent, havelong ſince brought this by-faying in the peoples mouth : anditis as well ſpoken 
of men as of women : For the Queene ofifc Amazons anſ\vered the Scithian, that wooed 


| hir to loves-embracements. egir a xoadg bipet, The crooked man doethit beſt. In that fe- 


minine common-wealth of theirs , to avoyde the domination of men , they were wontmn 
their infancie tomaimethem, both in their armes and legges and otherlimmes, that wight 
_any way advantage their ſtrength over them,and made onely that vſe of themthat wein our 
World make of Women. I would haye ſaide, thatthe looſe or disjointed motion of a hn- 


 pingor crooke-backt Woman, might adde ſome new kinde of pleaſure voto that buſineſle 
_ orſweet ſinne, and ſome vn-aſſaid ſenſuall ſweetnelle, to ſich as make triall of it : but 1 have 


Lately learnt, that even ancient Philoſophic hath decided the matter: Who ſaith, that theleg1 
and thighs of the crooked-backt or haltino-lame, by reaſon of their imperfettion,notrece- 
ving the nouriſhment, duc vnto them, it followcth that the Genitall partes, thatarc above 


them, 


vp. 
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 Thethird Books, 


them, are more full, bet ter nouriſhed and more vigorous. Or elſe, that ſich a defe hav: 
che exerciſe, ſuch as aretharewith poſſeſſed, do lelſe waſte they ſtrength and confithe ther 


vertue, and ſo muehthe ogy and fuller, they come to Venu ſportes. Which is alſo the 


reaſon why the Grzcians deſcribed ther Women-Weavers; to beemore hotte and car- 
neſtly-luxurious, than other Women't Becauſe of their ficting-trade, without any violent 
exerciſe ofthe body. What cannot we diſputc-of according to that rate? I might lke-wiſe 
ſay of theſe, that the ſame ſtirrin z, which their labour; ſo fitting doth givethcm, doth rouze 
andſollicite them, as the jogging and (haking of their Coaches, doth our Ladies. Doe not 
theſe xamples fit that whiereot I ſpake inthe beginning? That our reaſons doe often an- 
ticipatethe effect, and have the extenſion ofthar juriſdiction ſoinfinite , that theyjudze 
and-cxerciſethemſclves ininanitic,, and co a'not berng ? Beſides the flexibilitie of our ah, 


vention,to frame reafonsvnto all manner of dteames; our imaginations kkewiſe found ea- 


fie; to receive impreſhons. from fallchogd, by very frivolous appararices.  For,by the onely 
authoriticoftheancient and publike vſe ofthis word orphraſe, I have heretofore perſwaded 
niy-ſelfe, to have received more pleaſure ofa Weman; in that ſhe was not ſtraight,and have 
accompred hir crookedneſſe in the number of bir gtaces. 7 orquato Tafſo,in the compariſon 
he makes betweene-/raly and Fraxce,reporteth:to have noted, that we commonly have njore 
flender and ſpinic legges; than the Italian Gentlemen; and 1mputeth the cauſe vnto our cof« 
tinuall riding; and fitting on horſe-backe - -Whichis the very Game, from which Sueronixs 
draweth.another cleane contrary concluſion : For, he faith; that Germianics: had by the fre- 
quentvſe of this excrcile, brought his to bevery bigge.:: There is nothing /o ſupple and wande- 
rug, ac our-underitanding. - Itis ike to Zherameves thooe, fitfor all feet. Itis double and di- 
vers, and {o are matters diverſe and doable. Gwe me aDragmaof flyer, ſaid a Cinike Phi- 
lolopher to-e-Lutrgoxns: It 15 not the preſent of aKing,anſwered hez Give mee thena talent: 
Itisnogiftfor a Cinike,quoth he: +.) oof 4 be do he , 
12 4'> 4.  Serplaras calor ille vin cecarelacxat;. 
| Spiramenta, n0Va« veniat qua ſuccns mberbul;- - 
Sendarat mag, © ven ##iringit banter, 
Ne tenues pluvie, rapidrue potemiggſalie i - 
eAcrior, aut Boreepenetrabile frigns aduras. 
Whether the heatelayes open holes ynleene, 
Whercby the ſappe may paſle to hearbs freſh-grecne;' 
Or rather hardens and bindes gaping vaines, ': | 
1.4... Leſtſhirppaivreobhotſunne, or thuaning raines, . | wa? 
-2 ci: 9-41... Qbpierang North«coldblaſte,--! +1; 
' 45.2 1... .Shouldifcorch, conſumeand wafte,: ee 
Ogni medaplia ea il ſo reverfeio 3 Exch: ontfide bath hit aufiae, Caith the Italian, Lo why Chua, 
machus vas wont to ſay that Carneadet had furmounted. thelabours of Hercules, becaule he 
had exateg conſent frommen; that is toſayopinioniand-temeritieto judge. This fanuaſis 


of Carneades, bo vigorous{asT imagine) protceded anciently, from the unpudencic of thoſe, 
who make prafeilion to know;and fron theirexcellive (elfe-overweening, e£/epewas (et 
tofale; together with two other ſlavesja Chapman enquired of the firlt, what he gould'dot 


FG. Virr.Georr.ls.1 


89. 


he ta endearchimſcife, anſwerd, mountaines and wonders, and what not? For he kpew and = 


could docallthings.: The ſecond anfwered even ſafot.bimſclfe, and wore 5po : But when 
hecameto «£/eps, and demaunded of him what hecoylddoe:Nothing ({aide hc} for theſe 
two haveſarcitaled all, and know avd can doc all things, and have left nothing for mee... Sq 
bathit hippencdintheſchoole of philoſophic. The raſhnes of thoſe whoaſcnbed tip capa- 
citic of al} things to-maris witte, chroughſpightandemwlation. produced this epunionn q- 


thers, that Jiumane witte was not capable af any thing: Sotnc holdethe-lamde excrenutieyn 
ignorance;thatathersholdin knowledge.- To the endnone may deny, that ngn is-por In 
moderate-iiall-and every wherc:and hath no other ſentence or arelt, ehangbat ofnetc(d1is; 
andimpuiſſanc etoproccede further. PE ITT OE TRT2S To te ls Nm {4.5 v CAE 
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The third Booke. 
The twelfth Chapter. 


Of Phiſogueng, 


A Lmoſtall the opinions we have, are taken by authoritie, and ypon credite:Thereis no 
1 Foun We cannot chuſe worſe, then by our ſelves, inſo weakean "ge. Thus image of 
Socrates his diſcourſe, which his friends haveleftvs,we only approveit, by the reverence of 
blike approbation. It isnot of our owne GE." : they arenot according to our vie. 
ight fuch a man be borne now adayes, there arebut few would now my fi » Wee 
diſcerne not graces inlieor aright; We onely perceive them by a falſe light ſet outand puflt 
vp witharte : Suchas paſle vnder their naturall puritie and {implicitie, doe eafily eſcapeſo 
weake and drmmea fight asoursis. They haveaſecret, vnperceived and delicate beautie: 
he had neede of aclecre, farre-ſeeing and true-diſcerning fight, that ſhould rightly diſcover 
thisſecretlight. Js not genvitie (according to vs) coſin-gerwaine vnto ſottiſhnefſe, anda 
qualitic of reproach? Socrates maketh his ſoule to moove, with anatural and common mo- 
tion. Thus Fi a plaine Country-man, and thus aſeely Woman : Hee neverhathother 
people in his mouth, than Coach-makers, Ioyners, Coblers and Maſons. T hey are indu- 
Qions and ſimilitudes, drawnefrom the moſt vulgarand knowne aftions of men:every one 


' vnderſtands him. Vnder ſo baſe a forme, wee ſhould never have choſenthenoble werthi- 


| Inſhew andpompe. Our Worldisframed but vatooftentation. Men are pulſe with 


Lnan. bel. iy, 
lib.z.zbo, 


neſſe and brightneſle of his admirable conceptions. Weethateſtcemeall thoſe. but meane 
and vile, that learning doth notraiſe : and who have no perceiving of riches, except ſetout 


winde, and moved or handled by bounds, as Baloones . This man propoſeth no vaine fan- 
taftes vnto himſelf. His end was, to ſtorevs with things and furniſh vs with precepts, which 
really more ſubſtantially and joyntly ſerve our life: 
ſervare moaum, finemque texere, 
Natur amque ſequi; > * 0 IT 6124! 90190 
Tokeepe ameane, to hold theend,',' - 

S And natures condu&t toatrend;-/ 7 = 

So was he ever allonc alike: And raiſed himſelfe'tothe higheſt pitchofvigor,not by fits, 
but by complexion. Or toſay better; he raiſednothing, but rather brought downe and re. 
duced-all difficulties, or ſharpeneſle, to thar origjnall and naturall ſtate, and thereunto ſub- 
dued vigor. For,in Cato, itis manifeſtly ſcene, tobe an out-rightproceeding, farre-above 
and beyond the common : Bythe brave exploites of his life, an hs is Geath, 1s ever per- 
ccived to bcmounted vpon his greathorſes. Wheteas'this mai keepes on'the'ground,and 
with a gentle and ordinary pace, treatcthofthewoſt profitable diſcourſes, andadreſſeth 
himſelfe both vnto death EA tothe moſt thornieand crabbed croſles; that may happen vive 
tothe courſe ofhumane life. It hathimdeede fortuned, that thewonhieſt man to boknown,; 
& fora patterneto be preſented to the world, he isthe man of whom we have mottcertane 
knowledge. Hehath beene declared and enlightned by the moſt-cleare-ſeeig met, that 
ever were. Theteſtimonies we have ofhim , arein fathfulneſſe and ſufficienciemoſt ad- 
mirable. ' It isa great matter, that ever he was able togive ſuch order viito thepmeimagins- 
tions of a cbilde, that without al tring or wreſting them, he haththence oducrgthe tairelt 
effefts of our minde. He neither repreſents it rich'norhigh-raiſed; but fuund:and pure: and 
ever with a blithe and yndefiled health: By theſc vulgar ſprings and natural! wardtsby chelte__ . 
ordinary and common fantaſics; ſans meovingor without vrging huvfelfe, heeereRedngt: 
onely the moſt w__ but the —_— moſt vigorous opinions; aRionsandicultomes, 
thatever were, Hee it is, that rought humane wiſedome from heaven ag:tine; where 
fora long ime it had beencloſt, to reſtore it vnto man : where her moſt juſt and labo- 
nous worke is. See or heare him pleade before his judges; marke with what reaſons hee 
rouzeth his courage to the hazards of warre, what arguments fortific his patience, againſt 
dctraſtion, calumniation, tyranny,death, and againſt his wives peeviſh head ; therein 1sno- 


thing 


= 


__- 
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thing borrowed fromarte, or from learning. The ſimpleſt may there know their meancs 
and might : itis impoſlible to goefurther backe or lower. He hathdone humane nature 
great kindeneſle, to [hew what and how much ſhe can doe of her felfe. We are eve one 
richer then weimagine, but wearetauzht to borrow, and inſtrutcd to ſhift; and rather co 
make vſe of others goods and meanes , thenofour owne. Theres nothing whereonman 
can ſtay or fix hi-nſclte in time of hisneede. Of voluptuouſnfle, ofriches, of pleaſure; of 
wer, he ever embraceth more, then he can graſpe or hold. His greedineſle 1sincapable 
of moderation. The very ſame finde to bein the curioſitic of learning and knowledge: he 
cuts out more worke then he can well make an end of: and: much more then hencede, Fx. 
cending the profit of learning, asfarre as his matter. Ur onwnium rerum, fic lterarum quoque 
intemperantia laboram:ts. We ere ſicke of aſurfet , as of all things, ſo of learning alſo, And Taci- 
re hath reaſon to commend Agricolzes mother, to have brideled in her ſonne an over-bur- 
ninzand earneſt dehire of learning. It isa good, being neerelylooked vnto, that containeth 
as other humane goods, much peculiar vanitic andnaturall weakeneſſe: andis very charge« 
able. The acquiſition and purchaſe whereof is much more hazardous, then of all other vi- 
andes and beverage. For, whatſocver elſe we have bought; we carry homein ſome veſlell 
or other, where we have Jaw to examineit's worth : how much; and at what time we are to 
fake-it. But Sciences, we cannot ſodainely puttheminto any other veſlcll, then our minde: 
we ſwallow them 1n buying them,and goe from the marketeither already infeted or amen- 
ded. There are ſome, which inſteade of nouriſhing , doe but hinder and ſurcharge vzand 
other ſome, which vnder colour of curing, empoiſon vs. I have taken pleaſure n{gme 
place, to ſee men, who for devotions ſake have made a vow of ignorance, as of chaſtitie, po- 
vertie and penitence. Iris alſoa kind of guelding of our inordinate appetites, to muzzle this 
erecdineſle, which provoketh vs to the ſtudie ot bookes, and deprivethe mind of that vo 
Juptuous delight, which by the opinion of learning doth ſo tickle- vs. And tis richly toac- 
complith the yow of povertic, to joine thatof the minde vnto it. We neene not much learning 
for tolive at eaſe. And Socrates teacheth vs, that we have both it, and the way to finde and 
make vſe of it, within vs. All our ſufficiencie, that is beyond the naturall , is wellnigh vaine 
and ſuperfluous. Itis much, if it chargeandtrouble'vs no more, then it ſteads vs. Paxces 
epi eff titeris ad mentem bonam. We have neeae of little learning to have a good minde. They 
are febricitant exceſles of our ſpirit : a'turbulentiand vnquict inſtrument. Rowze vp your 
ſcIfc, and you ſhall finde forcible arguments apainſt death to be in your ſelfez molt true and 
very proper to ſerve and ſteade you in timeof neceſlitie. T'isthey which inducea peaſant 
ſane, yea and whole nations to dic as conſtantly as any Philofophcr. Should I have dide 
leſſemerrily before T read the Thujculanes? I thinke not. And when I fande ivy felfe in my 
beſt wits, I perceive, that I have ſomewhat enriched my tonguez my courage but little. I 
iseven as nature framed the ſame at firſt. And againſt any confli, t ſhields itſelfe, but 
with a naturall and common march. Pookes have not ſo much ſerved me forin{truftion, as 
exercitation. What if learning , aſſaying to arme vs with new wardes and fences, againſt 
naturall inconveniences, hath more imprinted their greatnefſe and weight, in our fantaſic, 
then her reaſons, quidities and ſubtiitics, therewith to.cover vs ? They areſubtiities indeed; 
by which ſhe often awaketh vs very vainely. Obſerve how many ſlight and idle arguments 
thewiſeſt and doſeſt authours frame and ſcatter about one good ſound: whichit you conſt- 
der neerely, are but vaine and iricorporall. They are bur verball wyles, which begulle vs. 
But forfomuch as it may be profita le, I wilt not otherwiſe blanch them . Many of that 
condition are ſcattred here and there , in diverſeplaces of thus volume ; cither borrowed or 
imitated.- Yet ſhould a man ſomewhat heede, he call not chat force, which is but | Bi nn 
or terme that which is but quipping-ſharpe,ſolide;-orname that good, which 1s but : _ 
que mags guſlata quam potata aelettant , which more delight vs being but tated, then [wild an 
ſwallowed downe, All that which pleaſcth, feedeth not; »binon wgeny ſed anmi negotium agi- 
tur. Where it © no matter of wit , - of the conrage. To ſee the ftrugling erdevours which 
Seneca giveth himſelfe, to prepare himſelfe againſt deathz to feehim ſweate with Pantings o 
ce him bathe ſo long vpon this pearch, thereby to ſtrengthen and aſſure himſcltc : £ oul 
have made queſtion of his reputation, had he notnioſt vndantedly maintained the = in 
hisdeath. His ſo violentand a7 mers. ons (heweth that himſelfe was fervent andim-. 


Petuous. Iigmu animin remilſuu loquinr, & [ecurins : Non off alin ingenio, ali44 ammo 1 : 
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ns | 4 
love: A'ipreat conrape freakes foftly but ſecurely. Wit bath not oxe Colour, and conrase another, 
Hem an fg AAA _ And ſheweth in ſome force, thathes wa Si 
ſeaby his adverſary. Platarkes maner, by how much more diſdaineful and farre-extcnding 
itis (911fy opinion) ſo much more manlike and perſwaſtveis it : I ſhouldeafily believe, that 
his ſoule had her motions more aſſurcd and more regnlar. The one more ſharpe, pricketh 
and ſodainely ſtarts vs: toucheth che ſpirit more. The other moreſolide, docth conſtantly 
infortne, eſtabliſh and comfortvs : toucheth more the vaderſtanding, Thatravifhcth our 
judeement; this doth gaine it. I havelikewiſeſcene other compoſitions and morereveren. 
ced,which in purtraying the combate, they endure againſtthe provocations of thefleſh, re. 
preſentthem gre ng ſo powerfull and fe invincible, that ourſelves, who are caſt in the 
common mould of other men, have as much to admire the vnknowne ſtrangenefle and yn- 
fele vigor of their temptation, as their conſtantrefiſtance. To what purpoſe doe we ſo arme 
and fteele our ſelves with theſe labouring-efforts of learning? Let vs diligently furvay the 
ſurface of the earth, and there conſider ſo many ſeely-poore people as wee {ec toyling, fiwel- 
ting and drooping about there buſineſle, which never heard of Ariftotle, nor of Plate, nor 
ever knew what examples or precepts are. From thoſe doth nature dayly draw and afford 
vs effeAs of conſtancie and patternes of patience , more pure and forcible, then arcthoſe, 
welo curiouſly ſtudic-for in ſchooles . How many do I ordinartly ſee,that miſacknowledge 

verticz how many that wiſh for death, or that paſle-it without any alaram or affliction? A 
fellow that dungech my gardine, hath happily this morning buried his father or his childe, 
T he very names whereby they call diſeaſes, doe ſomewhat mylden and diminiſh the ſharpe= 
nesofthem. Withthema Phthyſsque or conſumption of the lungs, is bur an ordinary cough: 
A diſſenterie or bloody flix, but a diſtemper of the ſtomake: A pleurifie, but a cold or murre; 
and as they gently name them, fo they eaſily endure them. Grievous are they indeede,when 
they hinder their ordinary labour or breake their. yſuall reſt : They feede but to die. Sim- 
plex illa & aperta virtuu im obſcuramy & ſolertem., Scientiam verſa eſt. That plaine andcleare 
wvertue u turnedinto obſcure aud cunning knowledge. I was writing this about a time thata 
boiſtrous ſtorme of our tumultuous broiles and bloady troubles,did for many months ſpace, 
with all it s might and horror, hang full oyer:my head. On the one fide , I had the enemies 
at my gatcs3 onthe other, the Picorexrs or free, booters, farre worſe foes. Nonarmi [ed vi- 

1s certatur. Wee contend not with armonr ; batwith vices. And atone time felt and endurcd 
manecr of harme-bringing wilitaric injuries : | 


Hoilic adeft dextera levaque aparte timenau, 
Utcmogue male terret virumque latins. 


A fearctull foc'on left hand and op right,” 
Doth with his neighbour harmes both ſides afright. 


Oh monſtrous Warre : Others worke without; this inwardly and againſt hir ſcife : And 
with her owne venome gnawcth and conſumes her ſelfe. It is of ſo ruinous and mekgyc f 
Nature; that together with allthings els, ſhe ruineth her ſelfe: and with ſpitefull rage, docth 
rent, deface and maſſacre it ſelfe. Wee doe more often ſee it, by and through hir ſelfe, to 
waſte, to deſolate and diffolve hir (elfe, then by or through want of any neceſſaric thing, or 
by enemies force. All manner of diſcipline doth ſhunne and flieit. She commeth to cure 
ſedition, and hirſelfe is throughly therewith infefted : She goeth about to chaſtize diſobe- 
dience, and ſheweth the example of it : and being employed for the defence of Lawes, en- 
treth into aQtuall rebellion againſt hir owne ordinances. Aye me, where arc we? Our phi- 
like bringeth infetion. © | 

 Noftre mals empoyſonne 
Du ſeconrs qu on luy donne. 
Ourevill sempoyſond more 
By plaiſter they would lay toth fore. 7 
 n—_—_ rn crit, me * 
PET 6» tC 
And growes by curing ſicker, | 
Omnia fande nefanda male permifta furore, 
Inttificam nobi mentem averters Deorum. 


Layfull 
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Lawfullvnlawfull deedes withfurie blended, Es 
_ - Haveturn'ndfrom vs the Gods juſt minde offended. 


vv 


| Intheſepopular difcaſes, one may inthe beginning diſtmguiſhthe ſound from the fickes | 


batifthey chance to continue any time, asours hath done and doth ſtill, all the body, yea 
head and heeles feelce themſelves the worſe : no parte is excmptcd from corruption, For 
there 1s 0 aire a man drawes ſo greedily, or ſucks (0 ginttonnoyſly, and that more ſpreds it ſelfe Fi 
penetrates more deepely,then doth licentiouſneſſe. Our Armics have noother bond to tc them 
or other ciment to faſten them, then what commeth from ſtrangers : Itisnowa bardmat- 
ter to framea bodice ofa compleate, conſtant, well.ordred and coherent Armic of French 
men: Oh what thame1sit? We have no otherdiſcpline, then what borrowed or auxiliar 
Soaldicrs ſhew vs. As for vs, weare led-on by our owne diſcretion and not by the com- 
maunders; each wan followeth his owne humour : and hath more to doe within, then with- 
out. Itis the commaundement ſhould follow, court and yeeld vnto : he onely ought to0- 
bey : all the reſtisfreeand looſe. Iam pleaſcd to fee, whatremiſneſſe and puſilanimitieisin 
ambition, and by what ſteps of abjeRion and fervitude, it mult arrive vntoit'send. Bur 


am diſplcaſed toſee ſome debonaire and weil-meaning mindes, yea ſuch as are capable of 


juſtice, dayly corrupted, about the managing and commanding of this many-headed con« 
fuſion. Long ſaffrance begets cuſtome, cuſtame, conſent and imitation. Wee had too-too many 
nfe&cd and ill-borne mindes, without corrupting the good, the ſound and the generous. 
Sothat, if we continue any time,it will prove a d:fficult matter to finde out a man vnto whoſe 
$k1]] and ſufficiencie, the health or recovery of this ſtate may be committedin truſt, if fortune 
ſhall happily bepleaſcd to reſtoreit vs againe. 
' Hunc ſaltemever ſo uuvenem ſuccurrere ſeclo, 

Neprohibete. © ” 

Forbid not yet this youth at leaſt, 

To aide this age more then oppreſt. | 

Whatis become of that antient þrecept z That Sowlaters ought more to feare their Generall 

thantheir enemie ? And of that wonderbull exampleleſle example : That the Romane ar- 
mic having vpon occaſion encloſed within her trenches, and round-beſet an apple-orchard; 
ſo obedient was ſheeto her Captaines, that the next morning, it roſe and marched away 


without entring the ſame or touching one apple, aithough they were full-ripe and very de- 


licious: So that when the owner came, he found the full number of his apples? I ſhould be 
clad, that our Youths, in ſteade of the timethey employ aboutleſle ad peregrinatie 
ons, andlefſſe honourable apprentiſhippes, would beſtow one moytic, in ſeeing and ob=- 
ſerving the warres that happen on the ſca , vnder ſome good Captaine or excellent Com- 
maunder of Malta; the other moytie in learning and ſurveying the difcipline of the Turk- 
iſharmics. For, it hath many differences and aglvantages over ours. This enſucth,that here 
our Souldiers become more licentious in expeditions, there they proove more circumfpett 
and fearefully wary. For, ſmall offences and petty larcenics, which in times of peace, are in 
the common people puniſhed with whipping or baſtonadocs, in times of warre are capital 
crimes. For an egge taken by a Turke without paying, hee is by their lawe to have the full 
number of fiftic ſtripes with a cudgell. For every other thing, how ſlcight ſoever, notne- 

celſary for mans feeding, cvenfor very trifles, they are-either thruſt through with a _ 
| Rake, which they call Empaling, or preſently beheaded. Thavebcene amazed, reading the 
 Norie of Selims, the cruelleſt Conqueror that ever was, to ſee, at what time hee ſubdued the 
Country of «/£oypr, the beauteous- zoodly gardines round about the Cittic of Demeſco, all 
openandin a conquered Countryzhis maine armiclying encamped round about, thoſe gar- 
dines were left vntouched and vnſpoyled by the handes of his Souldiers,onely becauſe they 
were commanded to ſpoyle nothing, and had not the watch- word of pillage. Butis there 
any maladic in a Common -wealc,thatdeſerveth'to be combated by lo mortall adrugge?No 
Gaide Favonins, not ſo much asthe vſurpation of the tyrannicall pollcſxion of a Common= 
wealth. Platolkewile is not willing one ſhould offer violence to the quict repole of his 
Country, no not to reforme or cure the ſame; and allowethnot that reformation, which di- 
fturberh orhazardeth the whole cſtatez and whichis purchaſed with the blood and ruine of 
the Citizens. Eftabliſhins the office of an honeſt man, in theſe caſes, to leave all there: But 
| onelyto pray God, to lend his extraordinary aſliſting —_ vaito it. And ſecmcth _— 

| —WHS 
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fended with Dyon his great friend, to havetherein proceeded ſomewhat otherwiſe, 1 5; a 
Platoniſt on that fide before ever I knew there had beenea Platoin the world. Andiffuch 
a man ought abſolutely be baniſhed our commerce, and reuſed our ſocietie: ( heewhofor 
the ſinceritie of his conſcience, deſerved by meane of divine favour, athwart the pub}, ve 
darkeneſſe; and through the generall ignorance of the world wherein helived , {o Fares bs. 
enter andſo deepecly to penetrate into chriſtian light) I doenotthinke, thatit befitteth ys 
to beinſtruted by a Pagan. Oh what impietieis it, toexpet from God no ſuccour ſimply 
kis, and without our co-operation. I often doubt, whether amongſt ſo many men, that med. 
die with ſuch a matter, any hath beene found of ſo weake an vn erſtanding, that hath ex. 
neſtly bcene perſwaded, he proceeded toward reformation, by the vtmoſt of deformations; 
that he drew toward his ſalyation, by the moſt expreſle cauſes, that wee have of vndoubteg 
damnation:that overthrowing policie, diſpracing magiſtrates, abuſing lawes , vnder whoſe 
euition God hath placed him;filling brotherly mindes andloving hearts, with malice hatred 
and murther; calling the Divels and furies to his helpe; he may bring aſliftance to the moſt 
facred mildneſſe and juſtice of divine Law. Ambition, avarice, crueltie and revenge, have 
notſufficient proper andnaturall impetuouſitiez letvsallure and ftirre them vppe by the 
glorioustitle of juſtice and devotion . There canno worſe eftate of things bee imagined, thay 
wheve wickedneſſe capmeth to be lawfull: And with the Magiſtrates leave, to take thecloake 
of vertue : Nibil in ſpeciews fallacing, quam pravareligio, vbi drorum numen pretenditur [celeri. 
bus. There ts wothing more deceiptfull to ſhew, than corrupt religion, when the power of Heaven i; 
made a pretence and cloake for witkeaneſſe. The extreamekinde of injuſtice ( according to 
P/ato) 1s, that that which is vnjuſt, ſhould be held for juſt. The common people ſuffered 
therein greatly then;not only preſent loſles, | 
==V9419, 10114 
U/g, ads turbatur agris,—< 
Suchrevell and tumultuous rout 
7D In all the country round about. ; 
But also ſucceeding dommages. 'The living were faine to ſuffer, ſo did ſuch as then wert 
ſcarſe borne. They were robbed andpilled, and by conſequence ſo was I, evenof hope: 
fpoiling and depriving them ofalthey had to provide their hving for many yeares to come. 
Due nequennt ſecnm. ferre ant abducere,perdunt, 
Et cremat inſontes turba [celeita caſas: 
. CMuris nulla fides, ſquallent popnlatibus agri. 
T hey wretch-leſle ſpoyle and ſpill what draw or drivethey may not; 
Guiltieroguesto ſet fire on guilt-leſſe houſes tay not. 
In wals no truſt,the field CO 
By ſpoyle growes waſte and wilde. : 
Beſides theſe miſchiefcs, I endured ſome others. I incurred the inconveniences,that mo» 
deration bringeth in ſuch deſeaſes. I was ſhaven on all handes : To the GhibclinI wasa 
Guelf, tothe Guelfa Ghibelin. Some one of my Poets expreſſceth as much, but Iwotnot 
whereitis. Theſcituation of my houſe, and the acquaintance of ſuch as dwelt round about 
me, preſented me with one viſage; my life and a&tions with another. No formall accuſati- 
ons were made ofit;for there was nothing to take hold of. Tnever propoſed my ſelte avainſt 
the lawes; ind who had called mein queſtion, ſhould have loſt by the bargaine. T hey were 
mute ſuſpicions, thatranne vnder hand, which neyer want apparancein fo confuſed a hur- 
lie- burly, no morethan lacke of envious or fooliſh wittes. I commonly affoord aydevnto 
injurious preſumptions, that fortune ſcattereth againſt me; by afaſhion 1 ever had,to avoide | 
juſtifying, excufing or interpreting my lelfe; deeming it to be a putting of my conſcience to 
compromiſe, to pleade for ir. Perfficutas enim, argumentatione elevatur : For the cleering 
of a cauſe, s leſſened by the arguing. Andazifevcrie man ſaw into mee ascleareas I doemy 
ſelfe, in lieu of withdrawing, I 2dvance my ſelfe tothe accuſation and rather endeare its by 
an erronious and ſcoffing confeſſion: except I flatly hold my peace, as of athing vnworthie 
any anſwere.But fuch as take it for an over-proud confidence,do not much leſle difeſteeme 
and hate me for it, than ſuch as takeit for weakeneſle of an indefenſible caufe. Namely the 
cat, with whom want of ſubmiſſion, is the extreame fault. Rude to all _ , that 13 


woe orfett: notdemiſſe, humble or ſuppliant. I have oftenſtun bled againſt that p 
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er. & itis, thatby the harmes which befell mee, an ambicious manwould have hanged 


' himſelfc;andſo would acovetous churle.Ihaveno care at all to acquire or get. 


y wy oo} nunc eff etianL minus, it mibi vivam., 
od ſupereſt evi, fs quid ſupereſſe volent dy. 
Let me hu that1 hn K ole ſol kr live 

Vnto my ſelfe thereſt, if any reſt God IVA 

Butloſles that come vnto me by others-injurie, be itlarcenieor violence, pinch mee, in a 
manner as one ſicke and tortured with avarice. es »ffexce can/eth vondoubiedly more grefe 
and frarpeneſſe, than 4 loſe. A thouſand ſeverall kindes of miſchicfes fell vponmee one in the 
necke of anotherz I ſhould more ſtowtly have endured them, had they come all at once. I 
beg my (clte, amongſt my friendes, towhome I might commita needie, a defeQive 
and ynfortunate olde-age: But after I had ſurveid themall, and caſt minceyes every where, 
I found my ſelf bare andfartoſceke. For oneto ſowſe himſelfe downeheadlon o,andfrom 
ſogreataheight, hee ſhould heedily forecaſt thatit may be inthe armes of a ſolide, ſtedfaſt, 
vigorous and fortunate affe&ion. They arerare, if there be any, In the end [ perceived the 
beſt and ſafeſt way, was to truſt both my ſelfe and my neceſlitie, vnto my ſelfe. And if it 
ſhould happen to be but meanly and faintly in Fortunes grace, I might more cffeQually re= 
commend my ſelfe ynto mine owne favour , moreclolcly faſten and more nearely looke vn- 
tomy ſelfe. In all things menrelice vpon ſtrangeprops, to ſpare their owne: onely certaine 
and onely powerfull, knowe they buthow to arme themſelves with them. Every man run- 
neth out, and vnto whatis to come, becauſe no man is yet come vnto himſclfe. And [ reſol- 
yed, that they were profitable inconveniences : forfomuch as when reaſon will not ſerve, we 
muſt farſt warne vntoward Schollers with the rodde as with fire and violence of wed gcs, 
we bring a crooked peece of wood tobe ſtraight. It islong fince I call, tokeepe my ſcltc vn- 
eo my ſclte,and live ſcqueſtred fromaliene and ſtrange things; notwithſtanding 1 daily ſtare 
out and caſt mine cics aſide, Inclination, agreat mans favourable word, a kind looke doth 
tempt mc. God he knowes whether there be penurie of them now-adayes, and what ſenſe 
they beare. Tlikewiſe, without frowning, liſten to the ſubornings, framed to drawe mee to 
ſome towne of merchandiſe or citty of traffike 3 and ſo coldely defend my feife, that it ſeemes 
I ſhould rather endure to be overcome, than not. Now to a ſpirite ſo indocile , blowes are 
required ; and this veſſel, chat ofit(clfe is ſo ready to warpe, to vahoope, to eſcap: and fall 
in peeces, mult be cloſed, hooped and ftrongly knockt with an adze. Hol 5p this ac- 
cident ſerved me as ant exercitation to prepare my lelte for worſe, if worſe might happen : if 
I, who both by the benefite of fortune and condition of my maners, hoped to be of the laſt, 
ſhould by chis tempeſt be one of the farlt ſurpriſed. InſtruRing my ſelfe betimes, to force my 
life and frame it for a new ſtate. True-perfc& libertie, is, for one to be able to do and work 
all things vpon himſelfe. Potentifſinm oft qui ſe haber in poteFlate, Hee us of moſt power, that 
keepes bam/elfe in his owne power. In ordinary andpeacefulltimes , a man prepares himlelfe 
for common and moderate accidents: but in this confuſion , wherein wee have beene theſe 
thirtie yeeres, every French man, beit in generallorin particular, doth hourely ſec hin-ſelte 
ypon the point of his fortunes over-throwe and downefall. By fo much more ought each 
one have his courag: ſtored and his mindefraughtcd, with more ſtrong and vigorous pro- 
viſions : Letys thanke Fortun: , that hath not made vs livein an cffeminace, idle andlan- 

iſhingage : Some, whom other meanes could never bring vnto it, ſhall make themſelves 
Ss 6 their misfortunes. As I rcadenot wuchin Hiltories, thele confulions of other 
ates, withoutregret, that I could notbetter them preſcnt: So doth my curiolitic make 
me ſomwhat pleaſe my ſclfe, with minecicstoſce this notableſp#Racle of our publike death; 
her ſymptomes and formes. And ſince I could not hindertheſame, I am content to be ap- 
poynted as an aſſiſtant vnto it and thereby inſtru my ſelfe. Yetſecke we evidently ro know 
in ſhadowes, and vnderſtand by fabulous repreſentations vpon Theatres, the ſhew of the 
tragickerevolutions ot humancfortune. . It1; not without compaſſion ofthat wee heare, but 
we pleaſeour ſelves to rowze vp our diſpleaſure, by the rarcneſle of thele pittifull events. 
Nothing tickles that pincheth nor. And good Hiſtorians avoide calme narrations,asa dead was 
ter or mort-mere:to retreeve ſeditions & finde out warres,whereto they know we call them. 


Tdoubt whether T may lawfully avow, athow baſe arate of my lifes-reſt and tranquilitie, T 
have paſſtic morethan halfe in the ruine of my Country. Inaccidents that touch mee notn 
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my freehold, I purchaſe patience very cheape; and to complaine to my ſelfe, I reſpeA notſy 
much what is taken from me, as whatisleft me both within and without. There is comfor, 
in ſometimes eſchewing one , and ſometimes another of the evells, that oneinthe necke of 
another ſurpriſe vs,and elſewhere ſtrike vs round about. As in matters ofpublike interreſt; 

according as my affction is more vniverlally (cattred, ſhe is thereby more enfeobled. Since 
it is halfe true 3 Tarum ex publics malis ſentimma, quantum ad privatas res pertinet, We feele 
ſo much of common harmes 4s appertaine to our private eftate. And thatthe health whence we 
fell was ſuch, that her ſelfe ſolaceth the regret, we ſhould havefor her. It was health ; mais 
butin compariſon of the contagion, which hath followed the fame. Wee are not Falne very 
high. The corruption and the brigandage,which now is in office and dignitie, ſeemes tome 
the leaſt tolerable. Weareleſle injuriouſly robbedin the midſt ofa wood, then in a place of 


 ſecuritie. It was an vniverſall coherencie of members prove avic one another; and moſt of 
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them, with old-rankled vicers, which neither admitted nor demaunded recoverie. Truely 
this ſhaking-fit did therefore more animate then deterre me, onely by the aide of my conſa. 
ence, whichnot onely quietly,but fiercely carried itſelfc;and I found no cauſe to complaine, 
of my ſelfe. Likewiſe,as God never ſends men either evils or goods abſolutely pure;my health 
held out well for that time, yea againſt her ordinary : And as without it I can do nothing, 
ſo with it, there are few things I cannot doe. She gave me meanesto ſummon and rouze 
vp all my proviſions, and to bearemy hand before my hurt, which happily would have gone 
farther : Andprovedin my patience, that yet I had ſome hold againſt fortune; and thatto 
thruſt me out of my ſaddle, there was required a ſtronger counterbuffe. This I fpeake not, 
to provoke her to give me amore vigorous charge. Iam her ſervant, and yecld my ſelte yn. 
toher : For Gods ſake let her be pleaſed. Demaund you whether I feele her aſſaults? Idoe 
indeede. As thoſe whom ſorrow poſleſſethand overwhelmeth, doe nowithſtanding atone 
time or other ſuffer themſelves by intermifſions to be touched by ſome pleaſure, and now & 
then ſmile. Ihave ſufficient power over my ſelfe, to make mine ordmary ſtate quiet and 
free from all tedious and yrkſome imaginations; but yet, I ſometimes ſuffer my ſelfe by ſtarts 
to be ſurpriſed with the pinchings of theſe vnpleaſantTonceits, which whilſt I arme my ſelfe 
co expell or wreſtle againſt they, aſlaile and beate me. Loe here another hudle or tide of 
miſchiefez that on the necke of the former cameruſhing ypon me. Both with and round 
about my houſe, I was overtaken, inreſpeR ofall other , with amoſt contagious peſtlence. 
For, as ſoundeſt bodies are ſubjeR to grievous diſeaſes , becauſe they onely can force them: 
fo the aire about me being very healthy,wherein no mans memory, infefion(although very 
ncere)could cyct take footing : comming now to be poiſoned, brovghtforth ſtrange ctcRs, 

CMiſta ſenuns & invenum denſantur funcra, nnllum | 

Seva capnt Proſerpina fugit. | 

Of old and yong thicke Feverall are ſharcd, 

| By cruell Pro/erpine no head is ſpared. 

-I was faineto endure this ſtrange condition, that the ſight of my houſe was yrkſome vnto 
me. Whatever was therein, lay all atrandon, no man looked thereuntozand was free for any 
that had a minde vnto it. I who have fo long beene a good houſekeeper, and vicdto hol- 
pitalitic, was much troubled and put to my ſhifts, how to finde out ſome retre:te for my ta- 
milie. A diſmaide and ſcattered family , making both her ſelfe and her friends afraide, and 
breeding horrour whereit ſought to retire for ſhelter ; being now to ſhift and change her 
dwelling, ſoſoone as any of the company beganne to feele his finger ake,all thereſt were 
diſmaide, Every fickneſleis then taken for theplague : none hath leaſure to conſider them. 
And the miſchiefe is, that according to the rules ofarte, what danger ſoever approcheth, a 
man muſt continue fortie dayes in anxictic or feare of that evell; in which time your owne1- 
magination doth perplex you asſhe liſt and infe& your health. All which had muchlefle 
toucht mee, hadT not beene forced. to beare other mens burthens and partake all theit 
grievances, andfor fix months ſpace, in miſerable maner, to be a wocfull guideto fo great: 
confuſed a Careveve, For I ever carry my preſervatives about me, which are reſolution and 
ſuffrance. Apprehenfion doth not greatly prefſe me; which'i$ particularly feared 1n this 
fickneſſe. And if being alone, 1 ſhould have taken: it, ithad beenea ſtrongerand further 
flight : Itisa death in mine opinion, not ofthe worſt: Tt 15 commonly ſhortand ſpeeding, 
yoide of lingring giddineſſe, without paine, comforted by the publike condition; without 
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ceremonie, without: mourning, and without throngine. But for | 
hundrcth parts of ſoules cannot be faved. = ih os PTR 
+ ——videasdeſertaque repna 
Paſtorum, & longe ſalts lateque vacantes, 
Kingdomes of Shepheards deſolate forlorne, 
| Parkesfarre and neerelie waſte, aſtatcalltorne. 
 Inthatplace, my beſt reyvenueis manuall : what a hundred men laboured for me,lay fal- 
jow for a long time, What examples of reſolution ſaw we net then in all this peoples ſim- 


; plicitie? Each one gencrallyrenouncedall care of life. The grapes (which arethe countries 


chicfe commoditie) hung {till androtted vpon the vines vntouch't : all indifferently prepa= 
ring themſelves and expeRting death, either that night or the nexe morrow : with counte- 
nance and voice fo little:daunted, that they ſeemed to have compromitted to this necelljcie, 
andthatit was an vniverſall and inevitable condemnation. Itis ever ſuch. But what ſlender 
hold hath the reſolutron of dying? The difference and diſtance of ſome few houres : the 
onely confideration of the company yecldsthe apprehenſion diverſe vnto vs. Behold theſes 
becauſe they dic in one fame-month, children, yong, old, they areno more aſtonicd, they are 
no longer wept-for. I ſaw ſome that feared to ſtay behinde, asif they had beene in ſome 
horrideſolitude : And commonly I knew no other carcamonsgſt then, but for graves : it 
much grieved them, to ſee the dead carcaſles ſcattered over the fields, at the mercie of wilde 
beaſts; which preſently beganne to flocke thither. Oh how humane fantafics differ and are 
eafily difhoyned! The Neorites, anation whilome ſubdued by eAlexander the Great, caſt 
out their dead mens bodies into the thicke(t oftheir woods,there to be devoured : the grave 
onely eſteerped happy amongſt them. Somein good health digged already their graves, 
etherſomieyerliving did gocintothem. And aday-labourer of mine, as he was dying, with 
his ownehands and feete pulled earth vpon him, and ſo covered himſelfe. Was not this a 
/ing downe in the ſhadeto {[cepe at-cale ? An enterpriſe in ſome (ſort as highly noble, as 
that of ſome Romance Sbuldicrs, who after the battell of Canna, were found with their heads 
mcertaineholes or pits, whichthemſelves had made, and filled vp with their hands, where 


__ 


_dn they were ſmothered. . To conclude, a whole nation waspreſently by vſe braught to a 


march, chat in vndantedneſle yeclds not to any conſulted and fore-meduated reſolition, 
Thegreateſt number of learning inſtru&ions, to encourage vs have more ſhew.chen farce, 
and more ornament then fruite. . Wee have forſaken nature, and yet wee will tcach her her 
leſſon : Shee, that lead vs ſo happily, and direRed vso safely : Andin the meanewhile, 
the traces of her inſtructions = chat little, which by the bencfite of 19norance, remaineth 
of her image, imprinted in the life of his ruſticall troupe of vnpollithcd menz lgarning is 
compelled to goe dayly a borrowing, thereby to make her di{ciples apatterne of conſtancie, 
of innocencie and of tranquilitie. Itis a goodly matterts fee how theſe men full of ſo grear 
knowledge, muſt imutat? this fooliſh ſiwplicitie; yeain the firſt and chicte ations of vertue. 
And that our wiſedome ſhould learne of beaſts, the molt profitable documents, belonging 
to the chicfeſt and moſt heceſſary parts:ofour life. How we ſhould live and die, husband 
our goods, love and bring yp our children, .andentertaine juſtice. A ſiogular teſlhmomie of 
mans infirmitie : and chatzhisrealon welo manage at our pleaſure, ever finding ſome diver= 
fitic and noveltic, leayeth:yoto vs.no- maner of apparant trake ofnature. Wherewith men 
bave done, as perfurhers dae withaile *they have adulterated her, withſo many argumenta- 
tions, and (ofiſticated heravithfo, diverſe farre-fetcht diſcourſes, that ſhe is become variable 
and peculiar:to every manzand hath loſt her proper, conſtanc and vniverſall vilage:whereot 
we muſt feeke for a teftunonie of bealts; riot ſubjeR to favor or corruption, nox to diverlitic 
of opinions . - For it ismdſ:tmue, that themſclves march not alwayes cxaQtiy in naturespath, 
butif they chance to (ir@yg1itislo letle;thatyou may ever perceive the tracke. Even as horſes 
led by band doe fometimes bound and ſtart out of the way, but no further then their hal- 
ters length, and nevertlicleſſe follow ever his ſteps that leadeth them : And asa Hawke 
takes his flightbut vnder. the limites of hir cranes or twyne, Exulis, tormenta, bella, morbos, 
ranfragia weaitare, vt nullo ſic malo tyro. Bamſpments, torments, warrer, ſuckneſſes, Aripwracks Alt 
theſe forecaſt and premeditate; that thou maiſt ſeeme no novice , no freſhwater Souldier to any mij- 
adventure, What availeth this curiofitie vnto vs,to preoccupate all humane natures Nconve- 
Ricnces, and with ſo much labour and toyling againſt them, to prepare ur {elves which per- 
| = a T4232 adycnture 
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adventure ſhall nothing concerneys? ( Parem paſſis rriftitiam facit, patipoſſe. It make; rhew 


us ſad that they may ſuffer ſome miſchiefe, as if they had ſuffredit. Not onely the blow , butthe 
windeand crackeſtnkesvs) Or as the moſt febricitant, for ſurely it is a kind offcyer, now 
to cauſe your ſcife tobe whipped, becauſe fortune may one day chance to make you endure 
it : and at Mid-Sommer to put-on your furr'd Gowne, becauſe you ſhall needeit at Chiiſt. 
mas? Caſt your ſelyes into the experience of all the miſchiefes, that may befall you, namely 
of the exttcameſt : there try your ſelfe (ſay they) there aſſure your ſelfe. Contraiie-wile, the 
cafieſt and moſt naturall, werecyen to diſcharge his thought of them. They will zotcome 
ſooneenoueh, their true being doth not laſt vs long enough, our ſpirite muſt extend and 
lengthen them, and before hand incorporatethem into hunſclfe, and therewith entertaine 
himſelfe, as if they lay not ſufficiently heavy on our ſenſes. They will weigh heavy enough 


» 


when they ſhall be there (faith one ofthe Maiſters, not ofa tender, but of the bardeſt Se&) 


' meanewhile favour thy (:lfe : Beleevo what thou loveſt beſt : What avalles it thee to colle& 
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and prevent thy ill fortune : and for feare ofthefuture, looſe the preſent ; and now to be mi. 
ſcrable, becauſe in time thou maieſt beſo? They are his owne wordes. Learning doth ys 
willingly one good office, exaCtly to inſtru vsin the demenſions of evilles. 
Caris acuens mortalia corda. 
Mens cogitations whetting, 
With ſharpe cares inly fretting. | 
| Tewerepitty, any part oftheir greatneſſe ſhould eſcape our feeling and vnderſtanding, Tt 
is certaine, that preparation vnto death, hath cauſed more torment vnto moſt,than the veric 
ſufferance. It was whilome truely ſaide, of and by a moſt judicious Authour:CIinuc afficie 
ſenſw fatigatio, quam cogitatio. TWearineſſe leſſe troubleth our ſenſes, then penſrveneſſe dth. The 
apprehenſion of preſent death, doeth ſometimes of it ſelfe annimate vs, withaready reſolus 
tion, nolonger to avoydea thing altogether in-evitable. Many Gladiators have in former - 
ages beene ſecne,having at firſt fou oht very cowardly,moſt couragiouſly to embrace death; 
offerme their throate to the enemies ſivord, yea and bidde them-make haſte. "The ſight di- 
ſtint from future death, hath neede of a owe conſtancie , and by conſequencehard to bee 
found. If you knownot how to die, take no careforits Naturcher ſelfc will fully and ſuffi 
ciently teach you in the nicke , ſhe will exaQly diſcharge thatwerke for you trouble not 
your ſelfe with it. ——: 
| Incertam fraflra mortales funerts boram, - ? 
Dnerit, & quaſit mors aditwra via : Ee c 
Peva minor certaWL {ubito perferre ruinamy, | 
Dnod tmeas, gravins ſuitinuiſſe drv. l 
Of death th'vncertaine houre you men in vaine' : 
Enquire, and what way death ſhall you diſtraine : 
A certaine ſodaine tuineislefſe paine, 
| More grievous long what you feare toſuſtaine. 

Wetroubledeath withthe care of life, and life with the care of death. The one anoycth, 
the other affrights ys. Tt is not againſt death,we prepare our (elves; itis a thing to momen- 
tarie. A quarter of an houre of paſſion without conſequence-and without annoyance, de- 
ſerves not particular precepts. To ſay truth, weprepareour felvesagaiſt the preparations 
of death. Philoſophy teacheth vs , ever to have death before onr eyes), to fore=ſee and conſider it 
before it come : Then giveth vs rutes and precautions ſo to provide;;that ſuch forclight and 
thought hurt vs not. So doe Phiſicions, who caſt vs intodefeales;'that they -may pyrey 
their druggesand skill about them. If we have notknowne how'to live, it is injuſtice to teac 
vs how to dye, anddeformethe end fromallthereſt. Have we#ktiowne how to live con- 
ſtantly and quietly, we ſhall know how to die reſolutely afd-repoſedly. T hey may A 
as much as they pleaſe. Tota PhiloſophorunL- vita commentatio mortis eſt. The whole life of 4 
Philoſopher is the meditation of his death. But me thinks,itis indeedethe wy net the ſcope 
of life. Itis herlaſt, itis her extremitie; yetnot her obje&t. Har ſelfe muſt bevnto hir ſelfe, = 
hir aymc, hir drift and her defigne. Hir dire& ſtudies, to order, to dire and to ſuffcr bir 
ſelfe. Inthenumber of many other offices, which the generall and principall Chapter, tb 
know how to live containeth, isthis ſpeciall Article, To kyow how 10 , And of the cafieſt, 


did not our owne feare weighit downe. To judgethem by their profit and by the _ 
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ruth, the leſſons of fimplicitie, yeeld not much to thoſe, which Doftrine preachethto the” 
contrarievato vs. Men are differcntin feeling, and diverſe in force 3 they muſt be direted 
to their good, according to themſelves and by divers waies : | NO 
Luo me cumque rapit tempeſtu,deferer hopes. 
Where I am whirld by winde and wether, 
+ Tgueſt-like ſtraight am carried thether. 1 

I never ſaw meanc paiſant of my neighbours, enter into cogitation ar care, with what af 
ſuranceor countenaunce, hee ſhould paſſe this laſt houre. Nature teacheth himnever to 
mize on death, but when hedieth. And then hath he a better graceiit, than eLriftotle; 
whom death perplexeth doubly, both by her ſclfe and by ſo long apremeditation. There- 
fore wasit (C2/ars opinion, that The leaft premeditated death , was the happieſt and the eaſieſt. 
Plus dolet, quam neceſſe eff, quiante dolet, quam neceſſe et. He grieves more than he neede,Thas 
grieves before keneede. The ſharpeneſle of chis imagination, proccedes from our curiofitic. 
Thus weever hinder our ſelves; deſiring to fore-runne and ſway natural preſcriptions: It is 
but for Doors , being in health, to fare the worſe by it , and to frowne and ſtartle at the i- 
mage of death. T he vulgareſort, have neither neede of remedie nor comfort, but whenthe 
ſhockeor ftroke commeth. Andjuſtly conſiders no more of it , than hee feeleth. And is it 
not as weſay, that the vulgares ſtupiditic and want of apprehenſion, affoorde them this pa- 
ciencein preſent evils, and this deepe carclefnes of finiſter future accidents? Thattheir mind 
being more groſe,dull and blockih, isleſle penctrable and agitable? In Gods name, ifit be 
ſo, let vs henceforth keepeaſchoole of brutalitie. Tc is the vtmoſt fruit that Sciences promiſe 
_ vntovs;to which ſheſo gently bringeth her diſciples. We ſhall not want good teachers, in- 
terpreters ofnatarall ſimplicitie. Socrates ſhalbe one. For, as neare as Iremember, he ſpea- 
keth in this ſence vnto the Tudges, that determine of his life : / feare me my NMaifters (faicth 
he) that if T intreate you not to make me die , I ſball confirme the evidence of my accuſers, which is, 
That Iprefeſſe to have more vnderſtanding than others, as having ſame knowledge more ſecret & 
hide of things bath above and beneath ws. I know Thave neither frequented nor knowne death,nor 
bave [ ſtene any body, that hath euther felt or tried her qualities, to inſtruft me inthem. Thoſe who 
feare her, preſuppoſe to know her : As for me, I neither know who or what ſhe is, nor what they doe 
inthe ther worlde. Death may veraduentare be a thing indifferent , happily a thing defirable. Tet 
is it to be beleeved, that if it be a tranſmigration from one place to an other , there us ſome amenae- 
enent in going to live with ſo many worthie famous perſons, that are deceaſed;and be exemptedfrom 


having any more ts doe with wicked and corrupted Iudges. If it be a conſummation of ones being , it © 1 


u al/o an amendement and entrance into a long and quiet mpht. Wee finde nothing ſo ſweete mi life, 
as 4 quiet veft and gentle ſlzepe, and without dreames , The things 7 know to be wicked, as to wrong 
or offend ones neighbour; and to diſobey bus PI be he Godor man, 1 carefully ſhunne them: 
Such as I knowe not whether they be good or bad, I can not feare them. If I goe to my death ond 
leave yor aliney the 7 ods onely ſte, whether you or I ſhallprofer beſt . And therefore, for my re- 
garde, you ſhall diſpoſe of tt, as it beſt ſhall pleaſe you. But according to my faſhion, which i to coun- 
ſell goed and profitable things, this I ſay, that for your owne conſcience you foall dee beſt to free and 
diſcharge me : except you ſee further into mine owne cauſe than my ſelfe. And inaging according to 
wy former aftions, both publiks and private, accordimg to my intentions, and tothe profite, that ſo 
many of our Cittizens, both yong and olde, drawe daily frommy converſation , and the fruit, all you 
reape by me, you cannot more infity or duly diſcharge your ſelues toward my deſertes , e hanby ap- 
pointing (my povertie conſidered) that I may live, and at the common charge be kept, in the Bry- 
taneo: which for much leſſe reaſons, 1 have often ſcene you freely graunt to others. Impaae it. not 
to obſlinacie or d;/daine in me; nor take it ini parte, that 1 , according to cuſtome proceeds nor by 
way of intreatie, and moove you to commiſeration. I have both friends and kinifolkes, being not_ (as 
Homer /a«h) begotten of ablecks or fone nomere than other men : capable to preſent themſetves, 
bumbly fag with teares and rnonrning : and [ have three deſolate waling ch:laren,to moove you ro 
pittie. Bat [ſpoxld make our (ittie aſhamed, of the age 1 am in aud n that reputation of wiſedome, 
«4 now I fland in prevention to yeelde 2nto ſo baſe and abiett countenances. 1 hat would the world 
ſay of ther Arhenians? Thave ever admoniſhed [uch as have heard me ſpeakg , never to parcha/e 
or redeeme their leves, by any diſhoneſt or unlawful aft. And in my (ountries warrer both at Am- 
phipolis, ar Potidea, at Delia, a»d others, in which Thave beene, [ have ſhewen by effetter, bew 
farre I was from warraming my ſafetic by my heme. CMorevver, [ ſhowld intereſt your dutie, and 
7 Cog 4 = preindice 
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proidaice your calling, avidperſwade you to foule vnlawfull things, for uot wy prayers, but the pure 
andſolde reaſons of iaftice ſhould perſwade you. Tou have ſworne to the Gods, ſors maintaing Jour 
ſetves. Notto beleeve there were any , might ſeeme Iwonld ſuſpet , recrmate or retorie the 
fanlt upon you. And my ſelfe ſhould witneſſe againſt my ſelfe, not to beleeve in ther as I onght: di. 
fruiting their condutt, and not meerely remittong ny afſaires into their haudes . ] whohy truſt and 
rely enthem;, and certamety holde, that inthis, they will diſpoſe as it ſhal be mecteſ for you, and 
fureſt forme. Honeftmen, that neither lrve, nor are dead , have no canje at all to feare the Gods, 
Is not this a childi{hplcading, of an inimaginable courage ; and in what neceſlitic employ- 
ed? \Vercly it wasrcafon, hee ſhouldpreferre it beforethat , whichthe great Orator Lyfas 
had ſet downe in writing for him; excellently faſhioned in a judiciarie Stilez but vnworthic 
of fonoble a criminall. Should aman have heard an humbly-ſuing voyce out of Secrares his 
mouth? Would that prowdevertuc have failed in the beſt ofher ſhew ? And would his rich 
andpowerfull nature, have committed her defence vnto arte, and in her higheſt Eſſay, re- 
nounced ynto trueth andſinceritie, truc ornaments of his ſpeach, to adorne and decke him- 
ſcife with the embelhſhment ofthe figures and fitions of a fore-learn't Oration? Hee did 
moſt wiſely, andaccording to himſelfe,not to corrupt the tenure of an incorruptible life,and 
fo lacred an image of humane forme, to prolong his decrepitude for one yecre; and 


wrong the immortall memorie of ſo glorious an end. He oughthis life, not to himſelfe, but 


tothe worlds example. Hadit not beene a publikeloſle, if he had finiſhed the ſamein ſome 
idle, baſeand obſcuremanner? Truely, ſo careleſſe and effeminate a conſideration of his 
death, deſerved, poſteritie ſhould ſo much more conſider the ſame for him : which it did. 
Andnothing isſo juſtin juſtice, asthat, which fortune ordained for his commendation. For 
the Athenians did afterward fo deteſt and abhorte thoſe,which had furthered and cauſed his 
d:ath,that of all they were loathed and ſhunned as curſed and excommunicated men:what- 
ſoever they had but touched was held to be polluted : No man would ſo muchas wath with 
them in bathes or hot- houſes : no man affoord them a ſalutation, much leſle accoſt or have 
to doe with them : ſo that being inthe end no longerable to endure thispublike hatred and 
generall contewpt,they all hanged themſelves. It any man thinks, that amongeſt ſo manic 
examples, I might have choſen for the ſervice of my purpoſe, in Socrates his ſayings, I 
have choſen or handled this but ill : and deemeth this diſcourſe,to be raiſed above common 
opiniovs : I have doneit wittingly + for I judge otherwiſe. And holdit co bcea diſcourle, 
nrancke andfincerity, much ſhorter and lower, then vulgarc opinions. Ic repreſentech in 
an vn-artificiall boldneſle, and infantine ſecuritie, the pure impreſſion and fir{t;gnorance cf 
ofnature.. Becauſeitis credible, that we naturally fearepaine , but not death, by reaſon of 
her. It is apart of our being, no lefle eflcentiall than life. T'o whatend would Nature have 
elſe engendred the hate and horror of it, ſeeing itholdes thetcisz and with ita ranke of molt 
great profit, to foſter the ſucceſſion, and noriſh tbeyiciſutude df her works? And thatin this 
vniverſall Common-weale, it ſteadeth and ſerveth more fot birth and augucntation, then 
forloſle, decay orruine. wo. | \ 2 is Wo DoCh YefBy 
Sic rerum ſumma novatur. 
So doth the ſummeofall, 
By courſes riſe and fall, Fam wintng pſy 
CMille amimas vna necata dedite- og Wt nn tn 
Wethouſand ſoules ſhall pay, _ ' + + _— 
For one ſoule made away. 1 12) © fu ns NEIL S 
The decay of onehife, is thepaſlageto a thouſang other lives: Naturehath imprinted in 
beaſts, the care of themſelves and of their preſervation... They:proceede even wthe feare 
of their empairing; to ſhocke or hurt themſelves. and that wee ſhould not {backleor beate 
thew, accidents Pied to thar ſence and experience-: But thatwe ſhould killthem, they 
cannotfeareit, nor have they the facillty to umagine or conclude4heindeath. Yetas it repore 
ted, that they are not onely ſeene to embrace and endure the ſame joytully (molt-Horles 
nagh in dying, and Swannes fing when it ſeiſcth them.) But morcover,' they ſeckeit 
when they necdeit; as by divers examples may be proovedin the Elephants: 'Belides, the 
manner of arguing,which Socrates vſcth herc,is it not equally admirable, bothin ſimplicitic 
and in vehemencie? Verely It is much eaſier, to ſpeake as Ariſtotle , andlve arCxſar , ther 
ſbeake and toe as Socrates. Therein conſiſts the extreame degree-of difficultic and = - 
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ionzarte cannot attainevnto it. ur faculties are not now ſo adreſſed, We neither aſſay,nor 
know them; we inveſt our ſelves with others , and ſuffer our owne to be idle. As by ſome 
might be (aid of me : that here | have but gathered a noſegay of ſtrange floures, and have 
ur nothing of mine yntoit, butthethred to binde them. Certes, I have given vnto pub. 
ike opinion, that thele borrowed ornaments accompany me; butI meanenot they ſhould 
cover or hide me : it 15 contrary to mine intention, _ would make ſhew ofnothing that is 
not mine owne, yea and mine owne by nature : And hadI believed my ſelfe, at all adyen- 


ture I had ſpoken alone. I dayly charge my ſelfe the more beyond my propoſition and * 


firſt forme, vpon the fantaſie of time, and through idleneſſe. Ifit miſ-ſceme me, as I thinke 
| itdoth, it1s no great matter; it may be profitable ſor ſome other. Some aleadpe Plato, «nd 
{ome mention Homer, that never ſaw then, or as they ſay in Engliſh, man a man freakes of Ro- 
bin Hood,that vever ſhot in hu bow : And have taken diverſe paſſages from cthers then in 
cheir ſpring, Without paine or ſufhcienciezhaving a thouſand volumes of bookes about me, 
where now I write, if I pleaſe, I may preſently borrow from anumber of ſuch botcherly- 
patchcotes(menthat Iplod not much ypon) wherewith to enamell this treatic of Phyſiogne- 
mie, 1 ncede but the liminarie epiſtle ofa Germane to ſtore me with allegations: and we goe 
queſting that way for a fading-grecdie glorie, to coſin and delude the fooliſh werld. Theſe 
rapſodics of common places, wherewith ſo many ſtuffe their ſtudie, ſerve not greatly butfor 
vulgar ſubjeRs,and ſerve but to ſhew and not to direR vs : A redicnlous-fond fruite of lear- 
ning, that Socrates doth fo pleaſantly enveigh and exagitate againſt Exthydemw.T have ſecnc 
bookes made of things neither {tudied nor ever vnderſtood : the author comminting to di- 
verſe of his learned and wiſe friends the ſearch of this and that matter,that ſo he might com- 
pile them into a booke , contenting himſelfe for his owne part, to have caſt the plotte and 


proj<Red the deſſcigne of it, and by his induſtiie to have bound vp the fagot of vuknowne 


pnbeoren0x : atleaſt1stheinke and paper his owne. This may beſaide to be a buying or 
orrowing, and nota making or compiling of a booke. TItis to teach men, not that one can 
make a booke, but to put them out of doubt, that he cannot wake it. A Preſtdent of the 
law, in a place Where I was, vanted himſelfe, to have hudled vp together two hundred and 
od ſtrange places in apreſidentiall Jaw-caſe ofhis : In publiſhing of which, he defaced the 
glory, which others gave him for it. A weake, childiſh and abſurde boaſting in my opini- 
on, for ſuchaſubjeR and for ſuch a man. I doe cleane contrarie;and amongſt ſo many bor- 
rowings, am indeedeglad to filch ſome one; diſguiſing and altering the ſame to ſome new 
ſervice. On hazard, to let men ſay, that itis for lacke of ynderſtanding it's naturall vie, Igive 
it ſome particular adreſſing of mine owne hand, to the end it may be ſo much lelle mcerely 


| ſtrange. Whereas theſe put their larcenies to publike viewand garifh ſhew. So have they, 


more credite in the lawes, then I. We other naturaliſts ſuppoſe, that thereis a great and in- 
comparable preferrence, betweene the honour of invention, and that of allegation. Would 
I have ſpoken according to learning, Thad ſpoken ſooner : I had written at ſuchtimesas I 
was neerer to my ſtudics, when Lhad more wit and more memoric 3 and ſhould more have 
truſted the vigor of that age, thenthe imperfeftionof this , had becne willing to profeſle 
writing ofbookes. And what, if this gratious favour, which fortune hath notlong fince 
offcred mee by the intermiſſion of this worke, could have befalne me 1n ſuch a ſeaſon, liew 
of this, where itis equally defireable to poſleſle, andreadie toloofe? | | 
T wo of mincacquaintance (both notable men in this facultie) have, in my conceit, loſt 
much, becauſe they refuſed topubliſh themſelves at fortic yeares of age, to [tay vntill they 
were three ſcore. CMaturitie hath hir defets , aſwell as greeneneſſe , and worſe. And-as in- 
commodious or vnfitis old age vnto this kinde of worke, as to any other. Whoſpever put's 
his decrepitude vnder the preſſe, committeth folly, if therby he hopes towringout humors, 
that ſhall not taſte of dottage, of fopperie, or of drouſineſſe. Our ſpirtbecommeth coſtive 
and thickensin growing old. Of ignorance I ſpeake ſumptuouſly and plentiouſly, and of 
learning meagerly and pittiouſly : This acceſſorily and accidentally 3 "That expreſlcly and 
rincipally. And purpolely 1treate'of nothing, but of nothing 3 norof any oneſcience, 
ws of ynſcience. The choſen the time, where the life I have to fetforth, is all before mee, 


the reſt hotdes more of death. And of my death onely ſhould I findeit babling , as others 
doe, I would willingly, in diſlodging, givethe World adviſe. Socrates hath beenc a pertect 


 Patternein al great qualities. I am vexed;that ever he met with ſo vnahanſome and ar 
| 7 EE a body, 
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abody, astheyſay hehad, andſodiſonantfrom thebeauticofhisminde. Himſelfeſo amo. 


rous andſo beſotted on beautie. Nature did him wrong, Thereis nothing moretruly. ſem. 
blable, as the conformitie or relation betweene the body and the mind.. pſi animsi, Wagni re 


fert,quali in corpore locati (int : multa enim. © corpore exiſtunt que acuant mentenL : mutta, que 


obtundant. It ts of great import in what body the nainde # beſtowed: for many things ariſe of the bo. 
ae to ſharpen the Lee pe. things to dulland rebate it. This ws Dickey of - cx 
rall ill.favourdneſle, and clenbeal cformitie : but we call ill-favourdneſle a kinde of vn. 
ſcemelineſſe at the firſt ſight, which chicfcly lodgeth inthe face; and by the colour worketh 
adiſlike in vs; A freckle, ablemmaſh, arude countenaunce, aſowerlooke, proceeding of. 
ten of ſome incxplicable cauſe, may bein well ordered, comely and compleatelimmes. The 
fouleneſle of face, which inveſted a beauteous minde in my deare friend La Boiie, was of 
this predicament. This ſuperficial i=ll-fayourdneſſe, whichis notwithſtanding the moſt 
umperious, is of lefſe prejudice vnto the ſtate of the minde : and hath ſmall certainticin mens 
opinion. The other, by a more proper name called a more ſubſtantiall deformitie, beareth 
commonly a deeper inward ſtroke. Not every ſhooe of {[mooth- ſhining leather, but everie well. 
ſrapen and hanſome. made ſhove, ſheweth the inward and right ſhape of the foot. As Socrates (aid 
of his,that it juſtly accuſed ſo much in his mind, had he not correRed the ſame by inſtitution, 


But inſo ſaying, I ſuppoſe, that according to his wonted vſc,he did but jeſt : and ſoexcelent 


a mind,did never frameit ſeltc. I cannot often enough repeate, how much eſtecme beauty, 
ſopowerfull and advantagious a qualitie is{he. He namedit, « fort tyramy : And Plarothe 
previledge of Nature. Wehave nonethat exceedsit in credit. She poſleſleth the chiefe ranke 
inthe commerce of ſocietic of men : She preſentsit ſelfe forward : ſhe ſeduceth and preoc- 
cupatcs our judgement, with great authoritic and wonderfull imprefſion. Phryne had loſt 
her plea, thoughin the hands of an excellent lawyer, if with opening hir garments, by the 
ſodaineflaſhing of hir beautie, ſhe had not cormipted her judges. And I finde, that Cyrw, 
eAlexander and {ſar thoſe three Maiſters ofthe World , have not fogottenor negle(t- 
cd theſamein atchicving their great affaires. So hath not the firſt Scipso. One ſame word 
in Greeke importeth fare and good. And even the Holy-Ghoſt calleth often thoſe good, 
which he meancth faire. I ſhould willingly maintainethe rancke of the goods, asimplyed 
the ſong, which P/aro ſaith to have beenctriviall, taken from ſome auncient Poet 3 Health, 
beautieand riches. eAriftotlefaith, that therightof commaunding, doth of duty belong to 
{uch as arefairg andif haply any be found, whoſe beautie approacheth to that of the Gods 
images, that vencrationis equally due vnto them. To one that asked him , why the faireſt 
were bothlonger time and oftner frequented? Thus gueſtion (quoth he) owght not ro be move 
ved but by a blnde-man, Moſt and the greateſt Philoſophers, paide for their ſchooling and 
attained vnto Wiſedome, by the intermiſſion of their beautie, and favour of their comlines. 
Not onely in menthat ſerve me, but in beaſtes alſo, I conſider the ſame within two inches 
of goodneſle. Yet methinks, that the ſame feature and manner of the face, and thoſe linea- 
ments,by which ſome argue certaine inward complexions,and our future fortunes, isathing 
that dothnot direRlynor ſimply lodge vnder the Chapter of beauty and ill-favourdneſle; 
no morethan all good favours, or cleareneſſeof ayre,doe not alwayes promiſe healthznorall 
foggcsand ſtinks, infe&ion, in times of the plague. Such as accuſe Ladies to contradid the 
beautic; by their manners, gi ellenot alwaycs at the truth. F Or, in an il favonrd and ill com- 
poſed face, may ſometimes barbour ſome ajre of probitie, and truſt. As on the contrary , Thave 
ſomtimes read betweene two faire eyes , the threats of a maligne & dangerous-ill-boding 
nature. There are ſome favourable Phyſiognomies; For in a throng of v1orious enemues, 
you ſhall preſently amiddeſt a multitude of vnknowne faces , make choiſe of oneman more 
than of others, to yedd your ſelfe vnto,and truſt your life;and notproperly by the confidera- 
tion of beauty. A mans looke orayre of his face, is but a weake warrant; notwithſtanding 
it is of ſome confideration, And <A Ito whippethem, I would morerudely ſcourge ſuch 
as maliciouſly behe and betray the promiſes, which Nature had charaQtredin their front. And 
moreſeyercly would Ipuniſh malicious craftin a debonaire apparance & in a milde-promt- 
ſing countenaunce. Itſcemeth there be ſome luckie and well bodingfaces , and other ſome 
valuckieandill-prefaging : AndI thinke, there is ſome Arte to diſtinguiſh gently-mildeta» 

ces, from nyaes and {1 the ſevere from the rude;the malicious from the froward;the dil- 
daincfull from the melancholike and ſuch other neighbouring qualities. There = _ 
| cauties, 
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beauties, not onely fierce-looking / but allo-ſharpe-workin , fomeothersp! Yf OL AS 
and yet wallowiſhly taltleſſe. 'T 0 onottionriins re ſacecfies of them, 4 pam Far 
vndecided. Thave ( aselſewhare Inoted) taken formy regardthis auncicnt precept, verie 
rawly and ſimplytThat We cannot erre in following Nature:and' that the ſoveraior demons 
is, for aman to conforme himſelteto hir. 1 havenot (as Socrates) by the powetand vertue 
ofreaſon, correfted my naturall complcEAtions, ior by. Chindaed mine Oqmang | 
how I cameinto the World, fo | yoe-on : 1 ftrive with nothing. My twoo Miſtris partes, 
hve of their owriekindeneſle mpeace & good agreement : but my nurſes milke,hath (thanks 
be td God)b-erie mdifferentlywholeſome and temperate:Shall] fay thus much by the way? 
That 1 ſee a certdine image of bdokiſh orſcholaſticall pred bommie, only which isin a mas 
nerin vſc amoneeſt vs, he'd and reputed im greater efteene than it deſerveth z and whichis 
bur afervant vntoprecepts, brouzhe vnder by hope, and conſtrained byfeare? I loveit fach 
as lawes and religions make not, but over-make and authorize; that may bee perceived to 
have wherewith to vphold heefelfe without other aide : ſptimg vpin vs of hir owne pr 
rootes, by and from theſcede of vniverſall reaſon, imprinted mevery manthat is not vntia« 
curall. The (1meteaſon, that reformeth Socrates from his vicious habite, yeelds him obedis 
ent both to Gods and men, that rule and commaund his Cittie couragious in his death; net 
becauſe his foule is immortaf, but becauſe hee is mortall. A ruinous inſtruction to all com- 
mon-weales and much more hattmefull, than ingenious and ſubtile,is that which perſwadeth 
men, that onely a religious belicfe, and withoutmanners, ſufficeth to content and ſatisfie di- 
vine juſtice. Cuſtome makes vs ſee an enormous diſtmRion, betweene devotion and con- 
ſcience. I have a favourable apparance, bothin forme and interpretation. 
Duid dixi habere me? Imo habui ('hreme: 
_ _ Hemtantumatiriti corports ofſa vides, 
] have; what did I fay? 
| Thad what's now away. 
Alas,you only now behold, 
Bones of a bodie worne and old. 
And which makes a contrary ſhew to thatof Socrates. Ir hath often betided me, tha by 
the ſimpie credite of my preſence and aſpeR, ſome that had no knowledge of me, have oreat- 
ly truſted ynto it, were itabout their owne affaires or mine. And evyenin forraine countries, 
I have thereby reaped ſingular and rare favours. Theſe two experiments are happily wor- 
thy to be particularly related. A quidem gallant, determined vpon a timeto _ both my 
houſe and my ſelfe. His plot was, to come riding alone to my __ in 
entrance. I knew him by name, and had ſome reaſon to truſt him,beng my neighbour and 
ſomewhat alide vnto me. Ipreſently cauſed my gates to be opened, as I doto all men. He 
comes-in all afrighted,kis horſe out of breath; both much haraſſed. He entertaines mewith 
this fable; that within halfe aleague of my houſe he was ſodainely ſer-vponby an enermic of 
his, whom I knzw well and had heard of their quarrell : that his foe had wondrouſly pur 
him to his ſpurres; that being ſurpriſed vnarmed, and having fewerin his company thenthe 
other, he was glad to runne away, and for ſafty had made haſte to come to my houſe, as to 
his ſanfuary : That he was much perplexcd for his men, all which he ſuppoſed to be either 
taken or ſlaine. I endevoured friendly to comfort and ſincerely to warrant and refreſh him. 
- Withina while came gallopping foureor five of his $ ouldiers, amazed, asif they had beene 
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antly to-vrge = 


out oftheir wits, haſting to belet-in : Shortly aficr came others, and others, allproper men, | 


well mounted, better armed, to the number of thirtic orthere abouts, allfeerning diſtraRed 
for feare, as if the enemic that purſude them had beeneat their hecles. This myſterie be. 
eanne toſummon my ſuſpicion. Iwas not ignorant of the age whercin Tlived, not how 
much my houſe micht be envied : and had findry examples of others of my acquaintance, 
that had beene ſpoiled, beſet and ſurpriſed thus and thus. So itis, that perceiving with my 
ſelfe, there was nothing to be gotten, though I had begunne tovſethem kindly, if I continu- 
ed not, and being vnable to nid ny ſelfe of them and cleare my houſe without darger and 


ſpoiling alk; as I ever doe, I tooke the plaineſt and naturall well-meanine way, and com-—_ 
i gon + they ſhould belct-in and bid welcome. And to fay truth, Tam by nature liedeſufs * 


ici iſtraſtfull, I am cafily drawne tgadmit excuſes and enchne to miilde interprom- 
LY tie Ee cr,and ſuppoſe every one to mearie3#T doe, and 


believe / 
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beheve theſe perverſe and tretcherous inclinations , except I be compelled by ſome autzny,.. 
times no morethen monſters or miracles. Belit les;I amamanghar willingly —_ 
wit wy lelfevmto fortune, and careleſly caſt my ſclfe ints berarmes : Whereof hetherto 1 
have morejult cauſe to commenc _ then to eng 1pm And have found her more 
cfull of my affaircs, then 1, am my ſelfe. There are certaine 
aRionsin my life, the condutt of which may iutly be termed difficult, orif any beſo diſpo- 
ſed, prudent. And of thoſe, ſuppoſe the third part of them/ to.be minc owne; truely the 0. 
ther two are richly hirs.. We arc too blame, and in my conceite we erre, that we doe not ſuf. 
ficiently and ſomuch as we ages truſtthe heavens with ourſelves. Andpretend more in 


our owne conduRt, then of right appertaines vnto vs . Therefore doe our deſſcignes ſo of- 
tep wiſcarry, and our intents ſoſeldome forte to wiſhed cffe&t. The heavengare angryand 
I may ſay envious of the extenſion and large priviledge, we aſcribe vnto theright of humane 
wiſedome, to the prejudice of theirs: and abridge themſo muchthemoreymovs, by how 
much more wee endeyour to amplifie them. But to come ta my former diſcourſe. Theſe 
eallants kept ſhll on horſebacke in my court, and would not alight : their Captaine with 
mein my hall, who would never have his horſcſct-vp, ſtillſaying that he would not ſtay, 
but muſt neceſſarily withdraw himſelfe, ſo ſoone as he had neyyes of his followers. Heſaw 
himſclfe maiſter of his enterpriſe, and nothing was wanting but the execution. Hee hath 
fince reported very often, (for he was no whitſcrupulous orafraide to tell this ſtorie) that my 
yndinted lookes, my vndiſmaide countenance, and my liberty of fpeech, made him reje& 
all manner of reaſonable intents or trecherous defſeignes. What fall I fay more? Hebids 
me farewell, calleth for his horſe, gets vp, and offreth to be gone, his people having continu- 
ally their cies fixed vpon him, to obſerve his lookes and ſee what ſigne he ſhould make vnto 
them : much amazed to ſec him be goneand wondring to ſee him omit and forſakeſuchan 
advantage. Another time, truſting to a certaine truceor ceſſation ofarmes, that lately had 
beene publiſhed through our campes in France,as one ſulpefting no harme, I vndertooke a 
journie from home, through a dangerous and yery icklifh countrie; I had not nid far, but I 
was diſcovered, and behold three or foure troupes of horſemen, all ſeverall wayes, madcaf- 
cer me, with (46 toentrappeme : One of which overtooke mee the third day; where 
I was round belct and charged by fifteene or twenty Gentlemen, who had all vizardes and 
caſes, followed aloofe-off by a band of Argolctiers. I was charged, I yeclded, I was taken 
and immediately drawne into the boſome of a thick Wood, that was not farre off;therepuld 
from my Horſe, {tripped with all ſpecde, my-truncks and cloke- bags rifled, my boxe taken; 
my Horſes, my equipage and ſuch thingsas I had,diſperſed and ſhared amongeſt them. We 
continued a good while —___— thornie buſhes, conteſting and ſtriving aboutmy 
ranſome, which they racked fo high, thatit appeared well I was not much knowne of them. 
They had long conteſtation among themſelves for my life. And to ſay truth: there werema- 
ny eircumſtances,threatned me of the danger] was in. 
| T uns anims opus, e/Enea, tunc pettore firms. 
Of courage then indeede, ” 
Then of ſtout breſt isneede. | 
I everſtoode vpon thetitle and priviledge of the truce and proclamations madein the 
Kings name, butthat availed not : Iwas content to quit them whatever they had taken 
from me; which was not to be deſpiſed, without eB? a other ranſome. After wee had 
debated the matter too and fro, the ſpace of twooor three houres, and that no excuſes could 
ſerve,they ſet me vyponalame jade, which they knew could never eſcape them,and commit- 
tcdthe particular keeping of my perſon to fifteenc or twenty harque- & cy and diſperſed 
my people to others of their crew, commaunding we ſhould all divers wayes be carried pri- 
ſoners;and my ſelfe being gone two or three-ſcore paces fromthem, 
| Jamprece Pollucu, iam Caitoru mplerata. 

__ @Pollux and Caftors aide, 
 WhenThad humblie praide. | TO 
behold a ſodain & ynexpeRted alteration took them. T ſaw their Captaine comming towards 
me,with a cheerful countenance & much milder ſpeeches then before : carcfully trudging vp 
anddownethroughal the troups, to find out my goods againe,which as he found all ſcattred 
he forced every manto reſtore them vnto.me; andeven my boxe came to my handes A 

| ; 0 
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Toconclude, the molt precious jewell they preſented me, was my libertie; asfor my other 
chings,I cared not greatly at that time. What the true cauſe of ſovnlook't-for a change and ſo 
ſodane analteration was, without any apparantimpulſos, and of ſo wonderful repentance, 
at ſuch a time, in ſuch an opportunitie- and ſuch anenterpile, fore-meditated,conſulted and 
effected without controlement, and which Roy cuſtome and the impietic of times was 
now become TT or at the _ brunt 1 | 

what ide I was-ot, wheremy way lay, and whither Iwas riding) I verely know not yer, nor 
can I give any reaſon for it. The chiefeſt amongſt ther wn fiooſale wiſe hs 
name and repeated diverſe times vnto me,thatI ſhould acknowledge my deliverance to my 
countenance, to my boldnefſe and conſtancie ofſpecch, and be beholding to themfor it, in- 
ſomuch as they made me vnworthy of ſuch a misfortunes and demanded aſſur:nce of me for 
thelike curtelie. It may be, that the inſcrutable goodneſle. of God wouls vic this vaine in« 
ſtrument for my preſervation: For, thenext marrow. it alſo ſhielded mee fiom worſe miſ. 
chiefe or embolcadoes, whereof themſelyes gently forewarned me. The laſt is yet hving, 
able to reportethe whole lucceſle himſeife; the other was {laine not long ſince. If my coun- 
tenance had not anſwered for me, if theingenuitic of mine inward intent might notplainely 
have beene deſciphered in mine eyes and voice, ſurely I could never have continued {o long, 
without quarrells or offences : with this indiſcreete libertie , to ſpcakefrecly ( be it right or 
wrong) what ever comineth to my minde, and raſhly to judge ofthings. This faſhion may 
in ſome ſorte, (and that with reaſon) ſeeme vncivill and il} accommodatedin our cuſtomarie 
maners: but outragious or malicious, I could never meetewith any , would ſo judgeit, or 
that was ever diſtaſted at my hbertie if he received the ſame from my mouth. word: repore 
ted apaine have, as another ſound, ſo another ſenſe. And toſay true, Thate no body; And am 
fo remiſſe to offend or flow to wrong any, thatfor the ſervice of reaſon itſelfe, I cannot doe- 
it. Andif occaſions have at any time vrged me in criminall condemnations to doe as others, 
| I have rather beene content to be amearced then to appeare. Ur maz peccarinolim, quam 
ſatis anims, ad vindicanda peccata habeam, So as Thad rather men ſbowld not offend, then that I 
Should have conrage _ to puniſh their offences. Some reporte, that e-{riiZotle being, vp- 
braided by ſome of his friends, that hee had becne over mercifull toward a wicked man : Z 


have indeede (quoth he) #cene merciful toward the man, but net toward hi wickedneſſe. Ordi« 


nary judgemeects are exaſperated vnto puniſhment by the horror of the crime. And that 
cnmyldens me. The horror of che {1ſt murther, makes mefearc a ſecond. And the voli- 
neſle of one crueltie, induceth me to detc{t all maner ofimnitationofit. To rac, chat am buta 
plaine fellow and ſee no higher then a ſteeple , may that concerne, which was reported of 
(harilis King of Sparta : He cannot be good, ſince he is not bad tothe wicked. Or thus; for Plu- 
zarke preſents it two wayes, as he doth a thouſand other things diverſly and contraricz Hee 
mmnſt needes be good, ſince he ts ſo to the wicked. Even asin lawful actions, it gricves meto take. 
any painzsabout them, when it is with ſuch as are therewith diſpleaſed : So, toſay truth, in 
valawf«Jl, I make no great conſcience, to employ my lelfe or take paines aboutthem, being 
with ſuch as conſeac vato them. 


—_— 


a then — 


The thirteenth (hapter. 
Of Experience. | 


Hereis no deſire more naturall, then that of knowledge. We attempt all meancs that 
may bring vs vatoit. When reaſon failes ys, weemploy experience. 
Der varios via artem experientia fecit: 
Exemplo monſtrante vians. 
By diverſe proofes experience arte hath bred, 
Whilſt one by one the way examples led. 
Which is a meane by much more, weake and vile. But tructhis of fo great conſequence, 
that wee ought not diſdaine any induRion, that may bring vs vatoit. Rea/er bath /o many 
: | H h h ſhaper, 


nely confcſled, and genvinly told them 
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rs, that wee not which to take bolde of : Experience hath ai many. The conſeaue, 

Az to perk raervt adv nn of events, is vnſure, becauſe hoy are ever 4M Ti 
ble. No qualitie is fo vniverſall. in this ſurface of things;as varietic and 'diverſitic. The 
Gredckes, the Latines, and we vſcforthe moſt expreſle examples of ſimilicude, that of e2s, 
Some have nevetthicleſle beene found, eſpecially one m De/phor, that knew markes of dif. 
fetetice betweene egges, .and never tooke one for another. And having diverſe Hennes 
could rightly judge which had laid the egge. Diſſimilitude doth oft ſelfe infinuateinto oi 
workes, noarte can comeneere vnto fimilitude, Neither Perozernorany other carde-ma« 
kercan ſo induſtriouſly ſmoothe or whiten the backeſide of his cardes, but ſome cunning 
gamſter will diſtinguiſh them, onely by ſeeing ſome other player handle or ſhuffle then; 
Reſemblance doth not ſo much make one, as difference maketh another. Nature hath 
bound herſelfe to make nothing that ſhould not be diſſemblable. Yet doth not the OPinion 
ofthat man greatly pleaſe me, that ſuppoſed by the multitude of lawes, to curbe he authori- 
tie of judges, in cutting outtheir morſells. He perceived not, thatthereis as much libertic 
andextenſionin the interpretation of lawes, as in their faſhion. And thoſe but mocke them. 
ſelves, who thinke to diminiſh our debates and ſtay them, by calling vs to the expreſſe 
word ofthe ſacred Bible. Becauſcour ſpirit findes not the fieldlefle ſpacious, to controle 
and checkethe ſenſe ofethers,then to repreſent his owne: And asif there were as litle corage 
and ſharpeneſle to gloſe as to invent. Weſce how farre he was deceived. For wee havein 
France moreclawes then all the world beſides; yea more then were needefull to governe all 
the worlds imagined by Epicurus : Vt olim flagiths, fic nunc legibus laboramun. eAs intimes paſt 
we were ſicke of offences, ſo now are we of lawes. And we have given our judges ſo large a'skope 
to moote, to opinionate, to ſuppoſe and decide, that there was never {o powerfull and ſoli- 
centious a hibertie. What have our lawmakers gained with chuſing a hundred thouſand 
kindes of particular caſes, and addeas many lawes vnto them? Thar number hathno pro. 

rtion, with the infinite diverſitie of humane aceidents. The multiplying of our inventi- 
ons ſhall never come to the variation of examples. Adde a hundred times as many vnto 
them, yet ſhall it not followe,that of events to come, there be any one found, that in all this 
infinite number of ſcleed and enregiſtred events, ſhall meere with one, to which hee may 
ſocxaQly joyne and matchit, but ſome circumſtance and diverfitic will remaine, that may 
require a diyerſc conſideration ofjndgement. There is but littlerclation berweeneour aQti- 
ons, that are in perpetuall mutation, and the fixed and ynmooveable lawes. The molt to be 
deſired, arc the rareſt, the ſimpleſt and moſt generall. And yet 1 believe, it'were better to 
havenoneatall, thenſo infinite anumber as we have. Nature gives them ever morc happy, 
then thoſe we give ourſelves. Wineſle the image of the golden age that Poersfaine; and 
the ſtate wherein we ſeardiverſe nations to live, which haveno other. Some there are, who 
todecide any controverſte, that may nſe amongeſt them, will chuſcfor judgerhe firſt wan 
that by chance ſhall travell alongſt their mountaines : Others, that vpon a market day will 
name ſome one amongſt themſelves, who in the | ng without more wrangling ſhall deter- 
mine alltheir queſtions. What danger would enſue, if the wiſelt ſhould ſo decide ours, ac- 
_ cording to occurences and at farſt ſight; without being tide to examples and conſequences? 
Let every foote have his owne ſhove. Ferdinando King of Spaine ſending certaine Collonics 
Into the Indies, provided wiſely, that no lawyers or ſtudents of the lawes ſhould be carried 


.-.. thither, for fearc leſt controverſies, lutes orproceſles ſhould people that new-found world. 


As aSciencethat ofher owne nature engendreth altercation & diviſion , judging with Pla- 
20, that Lawyers and Dhiſtions are an ill proviſion for any countrie, Wherefore isit, that our 
common language ſo caſte to be vnderſtood inall other matters, becommeth ſo obſcure, ſo 
harſh and fo hard to be vnderſtood inlaw-caſes, bills, contra&ts, indentures, citations, walls 
and teſtaments? And that he who fo plainely expreſſeth himſclfe , what ever heeſpeake or 
write of any other ſubjeR, in law matters findes*no maner or way to declare himſclfc or his 
meaning, that admits not ſome doubt or contradiftion? Vnteſſeit be , thatthe Princes of 
this arte applying themſelves with a particular attemtion,to invent and chuſe ſtrange, choile 
and ſolemne words, and frame artificiall cunning clarfes, have ſo plod ded and poized every 
{ilablez canvaſed and ſifted ſo exquiſitely every ſeame and quiditie, that they are now fo en- 
tangledand ſo confounded in the infinitie of figures and fo ſeyeralt-ſmall partitions, that 
can no morecome within the compaſle of any order , or preſcription —_ 
& 0, 
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driſtanding. Confwſum eſt quidguid v/que in pulverem ſecium eſt. Whatſoever is ſliced into vi- 
ry pawder us confuſed. ' 

Wholoever hath ſcene Children, labouriog toreducea maſſe of quickeefilyer to a cer- 
eaine number, the inorethey preſle and workethe ſame, and ſtrive to force it to their will, 
ſo much morethey provoke the libertie of that generous mettall, which ſcorneth their arte, 
and ſcatteringly diſpccſeth it ſelfe, beyond all imagination. Even ſo of lawyers,whoin ſub- 
dividing thcir ſuttlcties or quiddities,teach men to multiply doubts:and by extendins & di- 
verlifying difficulties;they lengthen and amplifie, they ſcatter and diſperſc them. "th, 
andretailing of queltionsthey makethe World to frudtifie and aboundin vncertaintie, in 
quarrels, inſutes andin controyerſtes.. As the ground the more itis crumbled , broken and 
deepely remooved or grubbed vp, becommeth ſo much more fertile. Difficultaten facie 


dotrma. Learnms breedes difficultie.. Wee found many doubts in V4p;ay, wee finde morein 


Bartoluand Baldu, Thetrace of this innumerable diverſitie of opinions ſhould never have 
beene vſed to adorne poſteritic, and haveit putin herhead, butrather have beene vtterlic 
razed out. I now not what to ſayto1t; but thisis ſeene by experience, that ſo many inter- 
pretations, diſſipate and confound all trueth. <friftoxle hath written to be vnderſtoode: 
Which if he could not, much lelle ſhall another not ſo learned as he was; and a third, than 
hewho treateth his owne 1unagination, We openthematter, and ſpillitin diſtempering it. 
Of oneſubjc& we make a thouſand: And in multiplyingand ſubdwiding wefall againe into 
the infinitic of Epicuris his Atomes. It was never ſcene, that two men judged alike of one 


ſame thing, Anditis umpoſhible toſee two opinionsexattly ſemblable ; not onely in divers 


men, butin any oneſame man, at ſeverall houres. I commonly find ſomthing to doubt-of, 
where the commentary happily never deignedto touch, as deeming it fo plaine. ] tumble 
ſomtimes as muchin an even {mooth pathz as ſomc horſes that I know , who oftner trip ina 
faire plaine way,than in arough and ſtonie. Who would not ſay,that gloſſes increaſe doubts 
and ignorance, fince no booke is to be ſeene , whether divine or protane, commonly read 
ofal men, whoſe interpretation dimmes of tarniſheth not the difficultie? The hundred com- 
mentarie ſends him to his ſucceeder, more thornic and more crabbed , than the firſt found 
tim. When agreede wee amongeſt our ſelves, to ſay, this booke is perte, there's now no- 
thingto be ſaide agariſt it? This is beſt ſeenein our French-pedling Law. Authoritic of 
Law is given to infinite Doours, toinfinite arreſts, and to as manic interpretations. Find 
weforall thatany ende of ncede of interpretors? Is there anie advauncement or progreſle 
towards tranquilitie ſecne thercin?Have we now lefle neede af Advocates and Iudges,then 
when this huge maſſe of Law was yetin hir firſt infancie? Cleane contrary, we obſcure and 
bury vnderſtanding. We diſcoveritno more, but at the mercic offo many Courts, Baires,or 
Plea-benches. Men miſ-acknowledgethe naturall infirmitic of them minde. She doth but 
queſt and firret,and vnceſlantly gocth turning, winding, brilding anJ entangling her ſelfein 


| hirowne workez as docour filke-wormes , and thercin ſtifleth hur ſelfe . Ins wpice . eA 


| Mouſe inpitch. Hee ſuppoleth to note afarre-off Iwot not what apparance of cleercnelle 
and immaginarie truthz but whileſt herunneth vnto it,ſo many letsand difficulties croſſe his 
way, ſo manic empeachments and new queſtings ſtart vp,that they ſtray looſe & bot him. 


Not much otherwiſe thanit fortuned to £/eps Dogges , who farre-off diſcovering ſome. 


ſhew ofa dead bodie to flote vpon the Sea, and being vnable to approach the ſame, vnder- 
tooke todrinke vp all the Water, that ſo they might drie-vpthe pallagez and were all ſhfc- 
led. To which anſwereth that, which one Crates ſaide of Heracltis his compoſitions, that 
they needed a Reader , who ſhould be acunning ſwimmer, leſt thedepth and weight of his 
learning ſhould drowne and ſwallow him vp-Itis nothing buta particular weaken:ile, thar 
makes vs contented with that which others or wee ourſelves have foundinthis purſuite of 
knowledge. A more ſufficient man will not bepleaſed therewith. T heres place tor afol- 
lower, yea and for our ſelves, and More wayes to the Wood than one. Thereisnocnde inour 
inquiſitions. Our cendisin che othet World. It is a figne his wits grow ſhort, when hee is 
plcaſed; ora ſigne of wearineſſe. No generous fpirite ſtayes and relies vpon himſelte. Hee 
cycr pretendeth and goeth beyond his ſtrength. He hath ſome vagaries beyond his cffeCts. 
Ifhe advaunce not himlſelfe, prelle, ſettle, ſhocke, turne, winde and frout him(clfe, he is buc 
halfe alive. His purſuites arc termeleſle and formedeſſc.His nouriſhmentis adeniration, que- 
ſt:ng andambiguitie : Which eFpolo declared ſafhiciently, alwayes ſpcakingambiguoully, 
| Ggg 2 obſcurcly 
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obſcurely and obliquely vhto vs; not feeding, but bufying andammuſingys. Tris anirre. 
yncertainemotion, t patterneleſle and without end. His Inventions en. 
ame, fotlow and enterproduce one another. : 

eAinfs veit-on en Un raiſſeax conlant, 

San: fin [one eau, epre: 1 autre roulant, 

Et tont de rang, d vn eternel conduitt, 

L'wne ſait [autre,0-[ vne  antre fant. 

Par cente-cy, celle-la eff ponſſee, 

Ee cette-cy,par [autre eff devancee: 

T oufienrs | eau va dans | ean, & tonſionrs eft ce 

CMeſme raiſſean, & tonfionrs eanarver(e. | 

As in arunning river we behold 

How one Waveafterth'other ſtill is rold, 

 Andallalong as it docthendlefle riſe, 

T h'one th'other followes, th'one from th'other flyes. 

By this Wave, thatis driv'n, and this againe, 

By th'other is ſet forward all amaine. 

Water in Water (till, eneriver (till, 

Yetdiverſc Waters {till that river fall. Fj 

There's moreadoe tointerprete interpretations, than'to interprete things : andmore 

bookes ypon bookes, then ypon any other ſubje. We doe but enter-gloſe our ſelves. All 
ſwarmeth with commentaries : Of Authors , theiris great penuric, Is not the chicfcſt and 
moſt famous knowledge of our ages, toknowe how to vnderſtand the wiſe ? Is tt not the 
common and laſt ſcope of our ſtudy? Our opinions are grafted one vpon an other. The 
firſt ſerveth as aſtocke tothe ſecond the ſecond to thethird. Thus we aſcend from ſteppe 
to ſteppe. Whenceit followeth, that the higheſt-mounted hath often more honour , than 
merice. For, heis got-vppe butoneinch above the ſhoulders ofthe laſt ſave one, How of- 
ten and peradyenture fooliſhly, have enlarged my Booke toſpeake of himſelfe? Foolth- 
ly if it were butfor this reaſon : That I ſhould have remembred , that what 1 ſpeake ofo- 
thers, they doe the like of me. That thoſe lo frequent glances on tharr workes, witneſle their 
hart ſhivereth with their love they bearethemy and that the diſdainfull churliſhneſſe where- 
with they beate them, are but mignardizes and afteRations of a motherly favour. Follow- 
ing eAriortle, in whom, both eſtecming and diſ-eſteeming himfſelfe arif often ofanequall 
ayreof arrogancie. For mine excuſe ; That in this I ought to have more libertic than 0. 
thers, forſomuch as of purpoſe, I write both of my ſelfe and of wy writings, as ofmy other 
aCtions : that my theame doth turne into it ſelfe : I wot not whether every manwill take it. I 
have ſcene in Germame,that Luther hath leftasmany diviſions and altercations, concerning 


the doubtof his opinions, yea and more, than huuſclfe mooveth abaut the Holy Scriptures. 


Our conteſtation is verball. I demaund what Nature, voluptuouſneſle, circle and fubſtitu- 
tionis? The queſtion is of wordes, and with wordes it is anſwered. A ſtoneis a bodice : but 
he that ſhould infiſt and vree;zAnd whatis a bedy?A ſubſtance: And what a ſi:bſtance? And 
ſo goc-on : Should at aſtbring thereſpondent to his Calepine or wittes end . One word 
is changed for another word,and often more ynknowne. I know better what Home is, then 
I know what Anwalis,cither mortall or reaſonable. To anſwere one doubt , they give me 
three : It is Hidraes head... Socrates demaunded of IMemmon what vertue was; T here 1s an- 
ſwered Memon, the vertue of a Man, ofa Woman, of a Magiſtrate, of a private Man,of a 
Childe, and of an olde Man : What vertue meane you? Yea mary, this is very well, quoch 
Socrates, we wereinſearch of one vertue, and thou bringeſt mec a whole ſwarme. Wepro- 
polc one queſtion, and we havea whole huddle of them made ynto vs againe. As no c 
vent or forme doth wholy reſemble an other, ſo doth it not altogether diftcr one from ano- 


ther. Oh ingenious mixture of Nature. /fonr faces were nor like, we could not diſcerne a man 


from a beaſt : If they were not wnhiks, we could not diſtinguiſh one man from another man. Al things 
hold by ſome fimilitude: Every examplclimpeth. And the relation, which is drawne from 

erience, isever defeRtive and imperfet. Compariſons are nevertheleſle joyned toge- 
ther by ſome cnd. Soſfarve the Lawes, and o arethey ſorted and fitted to all ourſutes or afs 
faires, by ſome wire-drawneforced and colaterall interpretation. Since the morall Lawes, 


which 


- of 
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whichreſpe& the particular dutic of every man in himſclfe, areſo hard to be taught and ob« 
ſerved, as we ſee theyare: It is no wonder, if thoſe which governe ſo many particulars, are 
morchard. Conſider the forme ofthis Lawe, by which weare ruled : Irisabvely teſtimo- 
ny ofhumane imbecilitie; ſo much contradi&ion and ſo many errours are therin contained. 


Thatwhich we thinke fayour or rigour in Law(wherein is ſo much of either, that I wot not 


wel whether we ſhal fo often find indifferendein them,are crazed-infefted parts & vnjult 
members of the verie body and effence of Lawe. Certaine povre Country-men came even 
now to tell me in great hafte, that but now inaforreſt of mine, they have left a man woun- 
ded todeath, with a hundred hurts about him, yet breathing, and who for Gods ſake hath 
beggedalittle water andſomehelpeto raiſe himſelfe at ther handes . But chat they durſt 
| Not come neere him and ranall away, for feare ſome officers belonging to the Law ſhould 
meete and catchthem; and as they doe with ſuch as they find necte ynto a murthered body, 
ſo they ſhould be compelled to give an account of this miſehance, to their vtter vndooin 
having neither friends nor mony to defend theirinnocencie. What ſhould 1 have ſaid vnto 
them? It iz moſt certaine, that this Office of humanitic had broyght them to much trouble. 
How many innocent and gu lt-leſſe men have wee ſeene puniſhed ? Ifay without the Iud- 
ges fault;and how many more that were never diſcovered? This hath hapned in my time. 
Certaine men are condemned to death for a murther committed; the ſentence, if not pro- 
nounced, atleaſt concluded and determined. This done , the Iudgesare advertiſed by the 
Officers of aſub-alterna!l Court, not far-off, that they have certaine priſoners in hold, that 
havedireRly confelled the forelaide murther,and thereof bring moſt evident marks and to- 
kens. The queſtion and conſultation isnowin the former Court, whether forall this, they 
might interrupt, or fhould deferre the execution ofthe ſentence pronounced againſtthe 
firſt. They conſider the noveltie ofthe exampic and conſequence thereof, and how to re« 
concilethe judgement. They conclude, that the condemnation hath paſled according vn 
to Lawe, and thereforethe Iudgesarenot ſubjedtto repentance. To be ſhort,theſe milera- 
ble Wretches are conſecrated to the preſcriptions ofthe Law. PhiLp, or ſome other, provi- 
ded for ſuch an inconvenien ag this manner. He had by an irreyokableſentence condem- 
ned oneto pay an other around ſumme of money for afine. A while after, the truth being 
diſcovered, it was found, hee had wrongfully condemned him. On one fide was the right 
of the cauſe, on the other theright of judiciaric formes. Hee in ſomelort ſatisfied both par» 
ties, ſuffering the ſentence to ſtand infull power : and with hisownepurſe recompenced 
theintereſt ofthe condemned. But hee was to deale with a reparable accident , my poore 
Nlaves were hanged irreparably. How many condemnations have I ſcene more crimminal, 
thanthe crimeitſelfe? Allchis puts me in minde of thoſeauncient opinionsz That He who 
will doe right in gro/e, mwit needes ave wrong by retaule; and innFtly in ſmallthings, that will come 
to doe infitce in great matters: That humanc juſtice1s framed according to the modell of phy- 
ſake, according to which, whatſoever is profitable is alſo juſt and honeſt : And of that the 
Stoickes hold, that Nature her ſelfe in moſt of her workes, proceedethagainſt juſtice : And 


ofthat which the Cyrenaiques hold, thatthere is nothing juſt of it ſeife : That cuſtomes 
and lawes frame juſtice. And the Theodorians, who ina wiſe man allowas juſt,all manner 


of theft, facriledge and paillardiſe, ſo he thinke it profitable for him. Theres no remedy:I 
am in that caſe, as eMlcibiades was, and if Ican otherwiſe chuſe, will never put my elte vnto 
a man that ſhall determine of my head; or conſent that my honour orlife , ſhall dependon 
theinduſtric or care of mine atturnie, more then on mine innocencie. I could willingly ad- 
venture my ſelfe, and ſtand to that Law,that ſhould as well recompence me for a good deed, 
as puniſh mefor a miſ.deede : and where I might havcas juſt cauſe to hope, as reaſon to 
teare. Indemmitie is 10 ſufficient comme for him, who doeth better than not totrefpaſſe . Our Law 
preſents vsbut one ofhir hands, and that is herleft hand. Fhoſoever goes to Law, dooth im the 
end but looſe by it. Tn China, the policie, arts and governement of which kingdome, havin 

neither knowledge or commerce with ours, excced: our exawples1in divers partes of cxcel- 
lencie;and whoſe Hiſtoriesteach me,how much more ample and diverie the World is,than 
ether weor ourforefathers, could ever cnterinto. The Officers appointed by the Princeto 
viſite the ſtate ofhis Provinces, as they puniſh ſuch as abuſe their charge, ſo with great ibe- 
ralitie they reward ſuch as have vprightly and honeſtly behaved themſclves in them,or have 
done any thing more thenordinarie, and belides the _ their duty « There, all pre- 
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| bepaid,buthberally to berewarded.No judge hath yet, G 
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ſent themſclves,not onely to warrant themſelves, but alſo oget ſomething : Not wply ts 


| bethanked, ſpokento me as 4 
judge,in any cauſe whatſoever either mine or another mans;criminall or civil. No priſon did 
ever reccive me,no not ſo muchasfor recreationor to walk in. The very imagmation ofone, 


Ld 


makerh the fight of their outfade ſeeme yrkſome and loatheſome to me. 1 am fo beſotted vn. 


to ſibertie, that ſhould any manforbiddemethe acceſſe vnto any one corner of the Indiaes, 
] ſhouldin forme ſort live much difcontented. And ſolong as I ſhall findeland or open ayre 
elſewhere, I ſhall never lurckein any place, where Imuſt hide my (elf. Oh God, how hardly 


| could Lendurethe miſcrable condition of ſo many men, confined and immured inſome 


Propert1.y : el. 
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corners of thiskingdome, barred from entring the chiefeſt Citties,from acceſle into Courts, 
from converſing with men, andinterdiRed the vieof common wayes, onely becauſe they 
have offended ourlawes. If thoſe vnder which I live, ſhould but threaten my fingers end. 
would preſently goc finde out ſome others, whereſoever it were, All my ſmall wiſedome, 
:n theſe civill and tumultuous warres, wherein we now live,docth whol employ it ſelfe,that 
they may not interrupt my libertie, togoc and come whereever I liſt. fam are NOW main« 
tained in credite , not becauſethey are efſenially.juſt , but becauſe they arc lawes. Iris the 
myſticall foundation oftheir authoritic ; they have none other; which availes them much: 
They are often made by fooles. More often by men, who in hatred of equalitic, havewant © 
of equitie; But ever by men, who are vaincand urrclfolute Authours. Theres nothing 
ſo groſcly and largely offending, norſo ordinarily wronging as the Lawes. Whoſoever 0 
baycth them becaule they arc juſt, obeyes themnotjuſtly the way as he ought. Our French 
Lawes doein ſome ſort, by their irregularity and deformitie, lend an helping hand vnto the 
diſorder and corruption, that is ſeencin their diſpenſation and execution. Theirbcheſt is 
ſo confuſed, and their commaund ſo inconſtant, that it n ſome ſort excuſeth, both the diſo- 
bedience and the vice of the interpretation, of the adminiſtration and of the obſcrvation. 
Whatſocver then the fruit is wee may have of Experience, the ſame which wee drawefrom 
forrainc examples, will hardly ſteade ourinſtitution much; if we reape ſo ſmall profie,from 
that wee have of our ſelves, which is moſt familiar vnto vs : and truely ſufficient to inſtru 
vs of what wee want . I ſtudic my ſelfe more than any other ſubjeR, It is my ſupernaturall 
Metaphiſike,t is my naturall Philoſophic. | 
Dna Dera banc munds temperet arte dommmnm-, 
Dna venit exoriens, qua deficit, unde coattus 
Cornibus mplenum- meniirua luna reait: 
Una ſalo ſuperent vents,quid flamine captet 
En, & mnubes vnde perennts aqua. 

Sit ventura dies munds qua ſubruat arces, OE. 

T his worlds greathouſc by what arte God docth guide. 

From whence the monethly Moone dothrifing ride, 

How wane, how with clos'd hornes returne to pride. 

How windes on ſeas beare ſway, whatth'Eaſterne winde 

Would have, how {till in clowdes we watcr finde; 

If this worldes Towres to rafe a day be ſignde. 

#erite queos agitat munds labor: 

All this doe you enquire _< 

Whom this worldes travailes tyre. 

In this vniverſalitic I ſuffer my ſelfe ignorantly and negligently to be managed by the ge- 
neralllaw of the world. 1 ſhall fufficicndy know it , when I ſhall feele it. My learning cane 
not make het change her courſe : ſhe will not diverfific her ſelfc for me; it werefolly to ho 
it : And greaterfolly for a manto trouble himſelfe about it; ſince it is neceſſarily ſemblable, 
publike and common. The governours-capacitic and goodnefle, ſhould throughly diſ- 
chargevs of the goverments care. Philoſophicall inquifitions and contemplations ſerve. 
but as a nouriſhment vnto our curiofitie. With great reaſon doe Philoſophers adreſlc vs 
vnto naturesrules : Butthey have nought to do with ſofublime a knowledge : They falific 
them, andpreſenther tovs with a painted face, too-highin colour and overmu ch ſophiſti- 
catedz whence ariſeſo many different pourtraits of ſo vniforme aſubjeR. Asſhebathgi- 
venvs feete to goe withall, o hath ſhe endowed vs with wiſedometo direRt our life, Awil- | 


dome 
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dortie not ſo ingenious, ſturdie and pompous, as that of theirinvent; we 
- andfalutarie. Andthatin him who the hap to know how = me a po 
ſincerely, cffeReth very well what the other ſaieth : thatisto ſay n 4 
' commit himſeife molt ſimply vnto nature, is to doe it moſt wiſely. 0h bow /oft , how centle 
and how ſound a pillow ts ignorance and incurioſtie to reſt a well compoſed bead my ; ar as » 
vnderſtand my ſelfe well in my ſelfe,thenin Cicero,Out ofthe experience [have of m ſale 
I finde ſufficient ground to make my (elfe wiſe, were I but a good proficient ſcholler 4s Mo. 
ſocver ſhall commut to memorie the exceſle or inconvenience of his rage or anger paſt and 
how farre that fit tranſported him, may {ce the deformitie of that paſſion, better then in A 
ritotle, and conceive a more juſt hatred againſt it. Wholocyer callcthtominde the dv. 
gers he hath eſcaped, thoſe which have threatned him, andthe light occaſions that havere- 
mooved him from one to another ſtate, doth thereby the better prepare: himlelfe to future 
alterations, and knowledge of his condition. { /ars life hath no more examples for ys, then 
our owne;z Both imperiall and popular; it is ever a life that all humane accidencs regard. Let 
- ysbut givecarento it, werecorde all thatto vs, that we principally ſtandin neede-of. He 
that (hall call to minde how often and how ſeverall times = hath becne deccived, and mil. 
accompted his owne judgement; is hee not a ſimple gull, if hee doenotfor ever afherward 
diſtruſt the ſame? When by others reaſon, 1 finde my ſelfe convifted ofa falſe opinion, I 
tearnenotſo much, what new thing he hath told me; andthis particular 12norancez which 
werebut a ſmall purchaſc; as in generall Ilearne mine owneimbecilitic and weakeneſſe,and 
the treaſon of my vnderſtanding': whence I draw the reformation of all the maſſe. The 
like Idoein all my other errours: by whichrule I app:chend and fecle great profite for, and 
vnto my life. Iregarde not the ſpecies or individanm, as a ſtone whereonT have ſtumbled. 
I learne every where to feare my going, and endeyour to order theſame.' To learne that a. 
nother hath either ſpoken a fooliſh jeſt, or committed a ſottiſh a&t, is a thing of nothing. A 
man muſt learne, that heis buta foole : A much mo:eample andimportant inſtruction. 
The falſe ſteps my memory hath ſo often put vpon me, at what time ke ſtood moſt ypon 
her ſclfe, have notidly beeneloſt : ſhe may ſweare and warrant melong enoughy Iſhake 
mine eares at her:the firſt oppoſition madein witneſle of her,makes me ſulpeR. And I durſt 
not truſt her in a matter of conſequenceznor warrant her, touching others affaires. And were 
itnot, that what I doefor want of memorie, others more often doe the ſame for lacke of 
faith, I would ever in a matter of fat rather take the truthfrom anothers mouth, thenfrom 
mine owne. Wouldevery manprie into the cff-Asand circumſtances of the paſſions that 
ſway him, as I have done of that whcreunto I was allotted; hee ſhould ſee them comming; 
and would ſomewhat hinder their courſe and abate their impetuoſitie : They doe not al« 
wayes ſurpriſe and take hold of vs at the firſt brunt, there are certaine forcthreatnings aud 
degres as forcrunners. 
Fluitus vti primo capit cum albeſcere ponto, 
Panlatim (eſe tollit mare, & altuns vndas 
Erigit, inde imo conſurgit ad ethera funds . 
As when at ſea, floodsfirſtin whiteneſleriſe, 
Sea ſurgeth ſoftly, and then higher plies 
In waves, then from the ground mounts vp to skies.. | 
Tudgement holds in me a preſidentiall ſcate, ar leaſt hee carctully endevours to hold it : 
He Caffers my appetitesto keep their courſe: both hatred and love, yea & that I-beare ynto 
my ſelfe; without feeling alteration or corruption. 1f he can not reforme other parts accor-. 
ding to himſelfe, atleaſt he will not be deformed by them : he keepes his court apart. That 
warning-lcſTon given to all men, 7o kyowe themſelves, muſt nceeſffarily be of important cf= 
fe&, ſince that God of wiſedome, knowledge and light, cauſed the ſame to be fixed on the 
frontiſpice ofhis temple : as containing whatſoever he was to counſcllvs. Plato {aicth allo, 
that wiſedome is nothing but the execution ofthat ordinance :And Socratesdoth diſtindt- 
ly verifie the ſamc in Xevophos. Difficulties and obſcuritic arenotperceivedin every ſcience, 
but by ſuch as have entrance into them : For, ſome degrecofintelligenceis rcquired,to bc a» 
ble to markethat one is ignorant 2 and wee mult knocke ata gate, to knowe whether it bee. 
ſhutte. Whenceenſucththis Platonicall ſubtiltic, that neither zboſe which kyowe have nofure 
ther to enquire, for ſomnch as they knowe already : nor they that knowe not, becanſe ro enquire, is is 
THE 7 Hhbh 4 neceſſary 
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ire after . Even ſo in this, for a man to know himſelfe : thay 


91eC wy t hnow what they enguire 
mg. ſecneſo reſolute and ſatisfied, and thinks himſelfe ſufficiently inſtruQed or Skil. 
full, doth plainely _— that no man vnderſtands any _ , asS Socrates teacheth Enthy- - 
dem. My (clfe, who profeic nothing elſe, finde therein ſo bottomleſle a deapth, and inhi.. 

nit a varictie, that my apprentiſage hath no other fruit,than to make me perceive how much 
more there remaineth for me tolcarne . To mine owne weakneſle ſo xd 22) acknowledged 
Lowe this indination which I beare vnto modeſtic; to the obedicnce of bclicfes preſcribed 
vnto me; to a conſtant coldenefſe and moderation of opinions ; and hatred of this impor- 
tunate and quarellousarrogancie, wholy belceving and 0, ſclte, a capitall ennemieto 
diſcipline and veritic. Doebut heare them ſway and talke . The firſt fopperies they pro« 
pole,/arcin theſtile, that Religions and Lawes are compoſed in . Nihileft turpins quam cope 
nitions & praceptioni, aſſertionem approbationemg, precurrere. Nothing is more a od rh that 

avowching and allowance ſbould runne befove knowledge and precept. eTriſtarchus ſaid ec, thatin 
anticnt times, there were ſcarce ſeven wiſe men found in the world; andin his time, hardly ſe- 

ven ignorant. Havenot we morereaſon to ſay-itin our dayes, than hc had? Affirmation 65 
ſelfe-conceit, are manifeſt fine of foobſhneſſe. Yome one,whoa hundred times a day hath had 
the canvaſe and becne madea ſtarke coxcombe, ſhall notwithſtanding be ſeene to ſtand vp- 
onhis Ergoes, and as preſumptuouſly-reſolute as before. You would ſay, he hath ſince ſom 
new minde and vigor of vnderſtanding infuſedintohim. And chatit betides him, as tothat © 
ancient childeof the Earth, who by his falling to the ground and touching his Mother, (till 
eathered new ſtrength and freſh cou rage. 

wn—cMi cum tetigere parent ens, 
Tam defefla vigent renovato robore membra. 
Whoſe failing lmmes with ſtrength renew'd regrow, 

; When they once touch his mother Earth below, 

. Dothnotthisindocile, blocke-headed afle, thinke to reaſſume a new ſpirite, by vnder- 
taking anew diſputation? Itis by my experience I accuſe humaneignorance, which (in 
mine opinion) is theſureſt part ofthe Worldes(choole.. Thoſe that will not conclude it 
in themſelves, by ſo vaine an example as mine, or theires, letthem acknowledge it by So- 
crates, the Maiſter of Maiſters. For the Philoſopher e-21t5thenes, was wont to (ay to his 
Diſciples : Come onmy Maiſters, let you and me goecto heare Socrates, There ſhallIbea 
fellow Diſciple with you. And vpholding this DoArine,of the Stoickes SeR,that 0» ver- 


_ tae ſuſficed to make « life ab/olutely-happyz and having no need of any thing, but of Socrates his 
| force & reſolution, he added moreover: This long attention, I employ in conſidering myſelf 
__ enablethmealſoto judge indiffrently of others: Andthere are few things whereof I ſpeake 

- morehappily and excuſably. It often fortuneth me to ſce and diſtinguiſh more exaAly the 


conditions of my friends, than themſelves do . I have aſtonied ſome by the pertinencie of 


 mineownedeſcription,and have warned him of himſelfe. Becauſe I have from mine infan- 


Firg.Georg.lib, 


x. 103. 


cy cnured my ſelfe to view mine ownelifein others lives; T havethcreby acquired a ſtudious 
complexion therein. And whenl1 thinke on it, I ſuffer few things to eſcape about me, that 
may in any ſort fit the ſame; whether countenaunces, humour or diſcourſes. I ſtudiouſlic 
conſider all I am to eſchew and all I oughtto follow. So by my friends produttions I dif- 
cover their inward inclinations. . Not to marſhall or range this infinite varietic of ſo diverſe 
and fo diſtrafted ations to certaine Genders or Chapters, and diſtinAly to diſtnbute wy 
parcelsand diviſions into formes and knowneregions. 

Sed neque quam wulte ſpecies, & nomina que ſint, 

Eſt numerus, : 

Butnor how many kindes, norwhat their names: 
| There is anumber ofthem (and their frames.) 

The wiſer ſort ſpeake and declare their fanſies more ſpecially and diſtinRly : But], whe 
haveno further inſight then I get from common vſc, without rule or methode, generally 
preſent mine owne, but gropingly. Asin this : Ipronounce my ſentence by articles, looſe 
and difioynted-: it isathing cannot beſpoken at onceand at full. Relation and conformity 
arcnot eaſily found in ſuchbaſe and common mindes as ours. Wiſedome is aſolide and com- 
pleate framgzevery ſeverall piece whereof keepah his due place and bearcth his marke. 99- 
Wſapientia in ſe tota converſe el. Oneh wiſedome i: whoty turned imo it /elfe. 1 leaveit ww 
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tiſts, and I wot not whether in a matter fo confuſed, (o ſeverall and fo cafiall. tt 

roan end, to range into (ides, this infinite diverſitic of vilages; and on 
and placeitin order. I doe not onely finde it difficult to combine our ations one vnto an- 
other} but take cuery one aparte , it is hard, by any principal qualitie t0:deſleigne the fame 
properly : lo double, ſo ambiguous and partie-coloured arc they to diverſe luſters. Which 
in Perſeus the Macedonian King was noted for a rare matter, that his ſpuitfaſtniog ir ſelfe 
to no kinde of condition; went wandring through every kinde of life: and repreſenting ſo 
new-fangled and gadding maners, that he was neither knowne. of humfelfe nor of others 
what kinde of man hee was : me thinkes may well-nigh agree and ſute with all the world. 
And above all, I have ſceneſome other ofhis coate or humour, to whom (as I ſuppoſe)this 
concluſion might alſo more properly be applide. No ſtate of medipcritie beu g ever tranſs 
ported from one extreame to another, by indivinable occaſions : no maner of courſe with- 
out croſſes, ard ſtrange contrarieties : nofacultiefimple: fo thatthelikdieſt amaym yone 
day conclude of him, ſhall be, that he affeted and laboured to make himſelfe knowne, b 
being not to beknowne. e {man had neede of long=tough eares,to heare himſelſe Freely inage 
And becauſe there be few that can endure to heare it without tingling : thoſe which adven- 
ture to vndertake it with vs, ſhew vsa ſingular effe& of true friendſhip. For, thats « true- 
j-perfett love, which, to profit and doe good, feareth not to hurt or offend, 1 deeme it abfurde, ta 
cenſure him, in whom bad qualities exceede good conditions. Plato requireth three parts in 
him that will examine anothers minde ; Learning, goodwill, and boldnefſe.. I was once deman« 


ded, what I would have thought my ſeltefic-for, had any beene diſpoſed to make ſe of me, -* 


when my ycares would have fitted ſervice: 
Dum mehr vires ſanguis dabat, emmla necdum 
Temporibu gemints canebat ſhar/a ſeneftua, 
While better blood gave ſtrength, nor envious old yeares 
Orelaide with wrinckled temples grew to hoarie haires. 
I anſered, for — And Iwillingly excuſe my felfe that Ican doe nothing which may 
enthrall me to others. But had my fortune made mea ſervant, T would have told my mai- 
ſter all truths; and, had he ſo willd-it, controled his maners : Notin groſe, by ſcolaſticallleſs 
ſons, which I cannot doe, beſides, I ſee no true reformation to enſue in ſuch as knowthemt 
but faire and ſoftly and with every opportunitic obſerving them and ſimply and naturally 
judging them diltinQly by the eye. Making him direQty to perceive, how and in what de» 
grec he1sin the common opinion ; oppoſing my ſelfe againſt his flatrerers and ſycophants, 

hereis none of vs, but would be worſe then Kings, if as they are, he were continually cor- 
rupted with that raſcally kinde of people. But what? if eLlexander that mightic King and 
great Philoſopher, could not beware ofthem? I ſhould have had lufficienc fidelnic, iudge- 
ment and libertie for that. Ie would be anameleſle office, otherwiſe it ſhould looſe both ef- 
fetand grace; Andis apart, which cannot indifferently belong to all. For, rrath it /etfe, 
hath not the priviledge to be employed at all times, and in every kinae : Be her ye never ſo noble, 
it hath his circumſcriptions and limites. It often commeth to paſle, the world ſtanding as 
it doth, that truth is whiſpred"into Princes cares, not onely without fruit, but hurcfully and 
therewithall vnjuſtly. And no man ſhall make me belicye, but that an hallowed admoniti- 
on may be viciouſly applied, and abuſtvely employed:and that the intereſt of theſubſtance 
ſhould notſome times yeeld to the intereſt ofthe forme, For ſuch a purpoſe and wyſleric I 
would have an vnrepining man and one contented with his owne fortune, [2 

Dnod (i, efſe velit, nique malit: 
Willing to be as him you ſee, 
\.... Orrather nothingelle to bee: | 

and borne of meanedegree : Forſomuch as on the one fide, hee ſhould not have cauſe to 
feare, lively and neerely to touch his maiſters heart, thereby not to looſe the courle of his pre- 
ferment : And on the other ſide, being of a low condition, he ſhould have moreeaſic com- 
munication with all ſorts of pcople. Which I would have in one man alone; for, to cmparc 
thepriviledgc of ſuch hbertic and familiatitic ynto many, would beget an hurtful irreverence. 


Yea, and ofthat man, I would aboveall things require truſtic and aflurcd filence. A King | 


1s not to be credited, when for busglorie, be boatteth cf by conflancie, iv attending bis EXENBLET £36- 
connter : if for his good armendwent and profit, bee cannot endure the ubertie of bi friends words, 
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whith have no other working power, then to pinch bu learning * the reſt of their effeft remaining in 
his owne hands, Now, there is not any condition of men, that hath more neede'of true, ng 
cetely-free and optiheartedadvertiſements, then Princes. They vndergoe apublike life, 
and muſt applaudethe opinion of ſo many ſpeRators, that if they be once enured, to have 
that coricealed fromithem; which diverteth them from their courſe, they at vnawares andin- 
ſenſibly-finde themſelves deepely engaged in the hatred and deteſtation of their ſubje&s; 
many times fox occaſions, which had they beene forewarned , and in time gently reformed, 
they mightno doubt hive cſchewed, to no intereſt or prejudiceof their private delights. Fa- 
voriresae commonly refpeft themſelves more then their maiſters, And ſurely it toucheth their 
free-hold, forfornuchas ingood truth, the- greateſt partof true' friendſhips. offices,arcto. 
watds their ſoyeraignein a crabbed and dangerous Efſay. So that, there is not onely requi-« 
red much affeionand libertie, butalfo an yndanted courage. To conclude, all this galic- 
mafrie which T huddle-vp here, is but a regiſter ofmy lives-Eſfayes : which in regard of 
theinternall health are ſufficiently exemplar to take the inftrution againſt the haire. But 
concerning bodily health, no man is able to bring more profitable experience, then my ſelfe; 

ttheſamepure, ſincere and in no forte corrupted or altred, either by arte or ſelfe. 
will'd opinion. Expetiencein her owneprecin@,may juſtly be compared to Phiſicke,vnto - 
which, reaſon giveth place. Tiberims was wont to ſay, that whoſoever had wed ment 


cares, 
ſoonld be able to ar ſwerebimſelfe 'of all ſwch things as were ether wholeſome or hurt fall] fl | 


r how, 


and hnowe bowe to lrve and order hus body without Phiſicke. Which he peradventure had lear- 


ned of Socrates, whoinduſtriouſly adviling his difciples ( asa ſtudie of chiefeconſequence) 
to ſtudic their health, told them moreover, thatit was very hard, if amanof vnderſtanding, 
heedefully obſerving his exerciſes, his eating and drinking, ſhould not better then any Phi- 
fatzon difcerne and diſtinguiſh ſuch things as were either good or bad or indiffercntfor him. 
Yet doth Phiſicke make open profeſſion alwayes to have experience for the touch-ſtone of 
her operation. And Plato had reaſon to ſay, that to be a good Phiſhion, it were requiſne, that 
be who ſhould undertake thatprofeſſion, had paſt through all ſuch diſes/es 4s he will adventure to 
crere, and knowne or felt all tbe accidents and circumſtances he is to indee. of. It is reaſon, them- 
ſelves ſhould firſt have the pox,if they wil know how to cure themin others. I ſhould ſurely 
truſt ſuch aone better then any elſe. Others but guide vs, as one who ſitting in his chaire 
paints ſeas, rockes, ſhelves and havens vpon a boarde, and makes the modell of atale ſhip 
to ſaile in all afetic : But put himto it in carneſt, he knows not what to doe, nor where to 
beginne. They make even ſuch adeſcription ofour infirmities as doth a towne-crier, who 
cricth aloſt horſe or dog, and deſcribeth his haire, his ſtature, his cares, with other markes 
and tokens, but bring either vnto him, he knowes him not. Oh God, thar 9 would 
one day affoorde me ſome good and perceptible help, how earneſtly would I exclaime. 
Os ,  Tandemefſficacs do maniu ſcientie. | 
- Iyeceld, Iyceldatlength 
Toknowledge of chiefe ſtrength. 

The Artes that promiſe to keepe our body and mindein good health, promiſe much vn- 
to vs; but therewithall there is nonc performeth leſle what they promiſe. And in our dayes, 
ſuch as'makeprofeſlion of theſe Artes amongſt vs, docleſle then all others ſhew their ct- 
fefts. Themoſt may befaid of them, is, that they ſell medicinable drugs; but that they are 
Phiſitions, no man can truly fay-it. I have lived long enough, to yeeldan account of the v- 
fage that hath brought me to this day. If any be diſpoſcdto taſte of it, as his taſter I have 

ven himan aſſay. Loc here ſome articles, digeſted, as memorie ſhall ſtore me with them. 
haveno faſhion, but hath varried according to accidents : I onely regiſter thoſe l have 
moſt becne acquainted with; and hetherto poſſeſſe me moſt. My forme of life is evcra- 
like, bothin ſickeneſſe and in health : one ſame bed, the ſame houres, the ſame meates, the 
famedrinkedoeferye we. Iadde nothing tothem but the moderation of more or leſle, ac- 
2th or appetite. My Pealth is tokeepe my accuſtomed cſtatefree from 

care and trouble. Tſee that lickeneſſe doth onthe one fide in ſome ſort divert me from1t, 
and ifI believe Phiſitions , they on the other fide will turne me fromit : So that both by 
fortuneand byarteI am deane out of my right bias. I believe nothing more certainely then 
this; that I cannot be offended by the ve of things,which I haveſo long accu ſtomed./t  u8 
the bands of cuſteme to groe onr life what forme it pleaſeth : inthatit can do all inal. " w— 
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drinke of Circes, diverſifiethour nature as ſhethinkes good. How many nationsnee: 
; potty x | .£ y nations neere-bor« 
derin nvs imagine thefeare of the ſereine or night. F ; hi 
: oth ny ad _ vs? and whetcof our M ee eotiajel, which = 
triemen make but a laughing-ſtocke? You make a Germane ficke, if you lay hi 
matteras, as you diſtemper an Italian vpona fetherbed, and rrp. to any bi 9 
without curtaines, or lodge him in a chamber without afire. A Spaniard can not well 
brooke to feede afterour faſhion , nor we endure to drinkeas the Swizzers, A Germane 
pleaſed mewell at Avuguiteto raile againſt theincommoditic of our chimnies,vſing the ſame 
reaſons or arguments, that we ordinarily imploy in condemning their ſtoves. For, to ſay 
truth, the ſame cloſe-ſmothered heate, andthe ſmell of that oft-heated matter, whereofthey 
are compoſed, firmethin the heads of fuch as are nor accuſtomed vnto them;aot ſo with me. 
But on the other ſide, that heate being « ualy diſperſed , conſtamand vniverſall, without 
flame or blazing, without ſmoake, wn; Fes 70K that winde which the tonnells of our chims 
nies bring vs, may many wayes be compared vnto ours. Why doe we notimitate the Ro» 
manes architefture? | 
Itisreported that in auncient times they made no firein their houſes, but without and at 
the foote of them : Whence by tonneils, which were convaide through their thickeſt walls, 


| andcontrived neere and about all ſuch places as they would have warmed ; ſo that the heate 


was convaicd into every part of the houſe. Which I have ſecne manifeſtly deſcribed in ſome 
place of Senece, though I can not well remember where . This Germane, hcaring mee 
commendthe beauties and commodities of his Citty ( which truely deſervath orcat 'com- 
mendation) beganne to pitty mee, becauſe I was ſhortly to goe fromit.. And the firſt in. 
convenience hee vrged mee withall, was the heavineſle in the head, which Chimnies in 
other places would cauſe mce. Hee had heard ſome other bodie complaine of it, and 
therefore alleadged the ſame againſt mee, beeing wont by cuſtome to perceive it inſuch 
as came to him, All heate comming from fire dooth weaken and dull mee : Yet ſaide E- 
ven, that fire was the beſt lauce of life. I rather allow and embrace any other manner 
or way to eſcape cpld. Wefeare our Wines when they are lowe; whereas in Portugal, the 


fume of itis counted delicious , and is the drinkeof Princes. To conclude, each ſeverall 


Nation hath divers cuſtomes, faſhions and viages; which,to ſome others, are not onlie 
vnknowneand ſtrange, but ſavage,batrbarous and wondrous. What ſhall we doe vatothat 
people, that will admit no witneſle, except printed; that will not believe men, if not printed 


in Bookes, nor credite truth, vnleſle it be of competent age? Wee dignific our fopperies, . 


when weputthem to thepreſle. Itis another maner of weight for hun, to ſay, I have ſcene 
t,then if you ſay , I have Land itreported. Bur I, who mil-believe no more the mouth, 
thanthe hand of men; and know that wer write as ina;/creetly, as they [peake mnadviſedty, and 


eſtceme of this preſent age, as of another paſt; allcadge as willingly atriend of mine, as Aulus 


Gellins or Macrobins, and what my ſelfe have ſcene, as that they have written. And asthey 
accoumpt vertue to be nothing greater by being longer, ſo deeme Itruth to be nothing wi- 
ſer by being more aged. I often ſay itis meere folly that makes vs runne after ſtrange and 
ſcholaſtical examples. The fertilitic of them is now equall vnto that of Homer and Platoes 
times. Butis it not, that weather ſecke the honour of allegations, than the truth of diſcour- 
ſes? As if it were more to borrow our proofes from out the ſhoppe of Vaſ/coſane or Plantin, 


than from that,wedayly fee in our village. Orverely, that we have not the witte to blanch, 
tofift-out or makethat to prevaile,which paſſeth before v3,and forably judge of1t, to draw 


the ſame into example. For, if we ſay, that authority failes vs, to addecredite ynto our te- 
ſtimonie, we ſpeake fromthe purpoſe. Forſomuch as in my conceit, could we but find out 
their crue light, Natures greateſt myracles and the moſt wonderfull examples,name)y vpon 
the ſubjet of humane aftions, may be drawne and formed from moſt ordinaric , moſt 
common and moſt knowne things. Now concerning my ſubject, owuting the examples 
I know by bookes; And that which Ariftotle ſpeaketth of Andron of Argos, that hee would 


{ Lybia, without drinking : A Gentleman, who hath. 


travel] all overthe ſcorching ſands of Ly | 
worthily acquitted himſelfe of many honourable charges, reported where I was, thatin the 
parching heateof Summer, he had travelled from MHadritto Liſbone,without ever drink- 
ing. His agereſpeRed, heisin very good andhealthieplight, and hath nothing extraordi- 


naricin the courſe or cultome of his lifc, ſaving (as hunlclte hath teld me) chathee can M or 


arincrs our watermen, and owrediin- 
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 wellcontinue twoorthree moneths , yeaa whole ycere , without any manner of beverage, 


He ſomtimes finds himſclfethirſty, but let's it paſſe ; and holds, that itis an appetite, which 
wilkeaſily and of it ſelfe languiſhaway:andif hedrinkeatany nme,itis morefor acapriceor 
tumor,cthan for any need orpleaſure. Loc here one of anotherkey.Itisnotlong fince thao] 
found one of thewiſeſt men:dF France, (among, thoſe of ſo meane fortune):ftu ing hardin' 
the corner of agreatHall; whichfor thatpurpoſe was hung about with-capiſtric, and round 
about him a diforderedrableofhisſervaunts, groomes and lackeysz prating, playing, and 
hoyting:who told me (as Sexecein a manner faithof himſeltc) that heelearn'dand profited 
much by thachurly-butly or tintumare:: asif beaten with that confuſed noylehedid ſo much 
the better recall and loſe himſelfe into himſelfe, for ſerious contemplation; and that the ſaid 
cempeſtuous rumours did ſtrike and repercuffe his thoughts inward. Whilſthe was a ſchol- 
ler in Padua, his fhudy waseverplaced ſoneere the janghng of bells, theratling of coaches 
and rumbling tumults of the market place, that for theſervice ofhis ſtudie, he was faine, not 
onely to frame and cnure himſelfe to contemne, but to make good vſc of that turbulent 
noiſe. Socrates anſwered Alcibiades,who wondered how he could endure the continuall tit« 
tlc-tattle and vnceſſant ſcoulding of his Wife ::even as thoſe who are accuſtomed. to heare 
the ordinary creaking ofthe ſqueaking wheeles of welles. My ſclfc am cleane contranie, 


forThaveatender braine, and caſie to takefſnuffe in thenoſe, or to bee tranſported. Itmy 


minde bebufic alone, the leaſt ſtirring, yeathe buzzing ofa fliedoth trouble and diſtemper 


_ theſame. Serecain his youth, having ernelily vndertaken to follow the example of Sextins, 


to feedc on nothing that were taken dead : could with pleaſure (as himſeife averreth) live ſo 
a wholeycere. And left it, onely becauſe hee would not beſuſpeRed to borrowe this rule 
from ſome new religions, that inſtituted the ſame. Hetherewithall followed ſome precepts 
of Attalus, not to he vpon any kinde of carpets or bedding that would yecld ynder one; and 
vntillhe grew very aged, henever vſed but ſuch as were very hard and vn-ycelding to the 
body. What the cuſtome of his dayes makes him accoumpt rudenefle, ours makes vs c- 
ſtceme wantonneſle. Behold the difference betweene my varlcts life and mine : The In« 
dianshave nothing further from my forme and ſtrength. Well I wot, that I have hereto- 
fore taken boycs from begging and that went roaguing vp and downe, toſerve me; hoping 
todocſome good vponthem, who have within alittle while after left me, ;my fare and my 


_ liveryz onely that they might without controule or checke follow their former idle loytring 


life. One of which 1 found not long ſince gathering of muskles ina common fincke, for his 
dinner; whom {doe what I could) 1 was never able, neitherwith cntreatic to reclaime, nor 
by threatning to withdrawe, from the ſweeteneſſe he found in want , and delight he feltin 
roaguing lazineſſe. Even vagabonding roagues, as wellas rich men, havetheir magnificen- 
ces and yoluptuouſneſſe,and (as ſome fay) their dignities, preheminences and politike or- 


Jy 


| ders, They arecffetsof cuſtome and vie : and what i bredin the bone, will never ont of the 


fuyen. Sat, 6. 
477» 


fe, Both which have power to envreand faſhion vs, notonely to what forme they pleaſe 
(therefore,lay the wiſe, ought we to be addreſſed tothe beſt,and it willimmediatly ſeeme ca- 
fie vnto vs) butalſo to change and variation : Which is the nobleſt and moſt. profitable of 
their apprentiſages. The beſt ofmy corporall complexions, is, that Iam flexible andlittle 
opiniative. 1 have certaine inclinations, more proper and ordinarie,and more pleaſing than 
others. But with ſmall adoe and without compulſion, I can eaſilie leave them and embrace 
the contrarie. A yong man ſhould trouble his rules, to ſtirre-vp his vigor; and take heede 
he ſuffer notthe ſame to grow faint, ſluggiſh orreaſtic : For, there is no courſe of life ſo 
weake andſottiſh, asthat which is mannaged by Order , Mcthode and Diſcipline. 


Aa primum- lapidem veflars cum- placet, hora 
Sumitnr ex libro, fi prurit friftg ocell. 

Angubus, iffefta geneicolyriaquerite———— 
Lilthetoride in coach but to Jile-end, : 
By th'Almanacke he docth the houre attend: 

Tf his eye-corner itch, the remedie, 

Hefet's from calculation of nativitie. 


Ithe belecye me, he ſhall often give himſelfe vntoall manner of exceſle : otherwiſe the 
leaſt diſorder will vtterly overthrowe himzand ſo make himvnſit and vnwelcomein all con- 


ycr(ations. 
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The third Booke. En 

verſations. The moſt contrary qualitie in an honeſt man, is nice:delicateneſſe; au4to be tired to oe 
rertaine particular faſhion. Itis particular, if it benot ſapple atd pliable. /# i a kind of reproch, 
through impuiſſance not to doe or not to dare, what one ſeeth his ather companions doe gs of - 
| ſuch menkeepe their kitchin., Ttisvndecentin all othermen; but vitious and iovllerablgin 
one profelſing Armes : who (as Philopemens ſaide) ſhould faſhion hirmſeife to all manner of 
incqualiticand diver litie of life. Although have (as much asmightbe) beeneenured to his 
bertie and fa (hioned to ndifferenciezyet In growing aged, I havethroughcarcleſneſſe relied 
more ypon certaine forms(my age isnow exemptedfrom inſtitution, & hath not anie thine 
elſc to looke vnto, but to maintaine it ſelfe) which cuſtome hath already,withoutthitilin 3 on 
it, in certaine things ſo well imprinted her charaterin me, that I deeme itakind of excels 
toleavethem. And withouclong praGtiſe, I canneiher ſleepe byday; nor cate betweene 
meales ;nor breake my faſt; nor goe to bed without ſome entermiſſjon: (as of three houres 
| after ſupper) nor get children, but before Ifall aſlcepe; and thatnever ſtanding; nor beare 
mine owne {weate; nor quench my thirſt, cither with Uleerc water or winealonez nor coti- 

tinue long bare- headed; norhave minc hare cut after dinner > And'I could as hardly ſpare 

| my gloves as my ſhirt : or forbeare waſhing of my handes, both in themorning and niling 
| from the table; or lic in a bed withouta teſtexne and curtaines about it; as of niottneceſlaric 
things: I could dine without a table-cloth, but hardly withour a cleane napkin, as Germans 
commonly doe. Ifoule and fully them more than ether they or the Itahans : and I {c}dowe 
vſe'either ſpoone or forke, Iam ſorie wetollow not acuſtome, which according to the ex- 

ample of Kings I have ſecne begunne by ſome; that ypon every courſe or change of dith,as 

we have ſhift of cleane trenchers, ſo we might have change of clean napkins. Wereadethat 

that laborious ſouldier Afarizs, growing olde , grew more nicely-delicate int his drinking, 

and would taſte no drincke, exceptin a peculiar cuppe of his... As for me, I obſerve akinde 

of like methode in glaſlgs,and of one certaine forme,and drinke not willingly in a common- 

laſſe : no more than x poo ordinary hand: I miſlike all manner of mett ll in regard- of a 

briohe tranſparent matter : let mine cyes alſo havea taſte of what Idrinke according to their 
capacitie. 1 am b:holding tocuſtome for many ſuch niceneſles and ſingularities. Nate 

hath alſo on the other ſ1de beſtowed this vpon me, that I can not wel brooke two ful mealcs 

in one day, withoutſurcharging my ſtomacke; nor the meere abſtinence of on2,withour fil- 

ling my ſclfe with winde, drying my mouth and dulling my appetite : And to find great of- 

fence by along ſereine or night-calme. For ſome yeeresfnce, inthe out-roades or night- 
\ ſervices that happen in times of warres, which many times continueall night, five or fixe 
OF houres after my ſtomacke beginnes to qualme, my head fecleth a violent aking , fo that] 
can hardly kold-out till morningwithout vomiting. When others goe to breaketaſt,Þ goe 
toſlcepe : and within a while after I ſhall be as freth and jolly as before. Iecver thought that 

the ſereine never fell, butin the ſhutting in of night, but having in theſe latter yeetes long 
timefrequented very familiarly the converſation of a Gentleman, poſlefſed withthis op1- 

nion , thatitis more ſharpe and dangerous about the declination of the Sunne, an houre or 

two before itſet, which he carefully eſcheweth, and defpiſerh that which falles atnight :hee 

hath gone about to perſwade and imprint into me, not onely his diſcourſe but alſo his con- 

ceit. What if the very doubtand inquiſition, woundeth our imagination and chavgeth ys? 

Such as altogether yeelde to theſe bendings, drawe the whole rune vpon th-in{elves; And 

I bewaile diverſe G-ntlemen, who being yoong and in perfe& health, have by the 12norant 
fooliſhnes of their Phyſitions brought themſelves into conſumptions aud other hngering 
diſeaſes; and as it were into Phyſikes fetters. Were it not much better to be troubleg with 
arheume, than for ever through diſcuſtome, in an action of ſo great vic and conſequence, 

looſe the commerce and converſation of common life ? Oh yrkeſomelearning ! Oh Sci- 

ence full of moleſtation; that waſteth vs the ſweeteſt houres of the day . Lerys extend our-+ 

poſlcfion vnto the vemolt meanes. A man ſhall at laſt,n opinionating him{2it: harden and 

enure himſelfe forit, and ſo corre his complexion : as did Ceſar the falling ſickneſſe,with 
contemning and corrupting the ſame. A man ſhould apply himſelfe to the belt rules , but 

not ſubje& himſelfe vnto them: except to ſuch (f any there be) that duetic and thraldome 

vato them, be profitable. Both Kings and Philoſophers obey nature, and go to theſtoole, 

and ſo doe Ladies : Publike lives are due vato ceremonie : mine which is obſcure and pri- 


cvate;enjoyeth all naturall diſpenſations . Tobca he and a Ga/comme,are qualities { ny | 
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The third Booke. I 


what ſubjc& toindiſcretion. And I am both. Therefore will I fay thus much 7 OY 
on that it is requifite we ſhould remitthe ſame ynto certaine preſcribed night- houres; ang 
by cuſtome (as { have done) forceand ſubjeour ſelves vntoit : But not (as I haye done) 


growing in yeeres,ſtriftly tic him ſelfe, tothe care of a particularconvcnient place, and of a 


commodious ix or caſte cloſe-ſtoole for that purpoſe : &make it/troubleſome with long 
ſitting and nice obſervation. Nevertheleſſcin homelieſt matters arid fowleſt offices, is it not. 
in ſomeſorte cxcuſable, to require more care and cleanclineſle? Natura homo mundar ec. 
legant animal eff, By nature man us a cleancely and neate creature. | 

Of all naturall ations,thereis none wherein T am moreloath to be troubled or interrun. 
ted, whenT amatit. Ihave ſcene divers great menand ſouldiers, much troubled and vexed 
with their bellies yntune and diſorder,when at vntimely houres ifcalleth vpon them : whilſt 
mine and my ſcife never miſle to call onevpon another at our appointment-: whichis 0 — 
ſoone as I get out of my bed, except ſome vrgent bufines or violent fickeneſle trouble mee. 
Therefore (as I faide) I judgeno R_ where ſicke men may better ſeate themſelves in ſe. 
curitie, then quietly and whiſht to holde themſelves in that courſe of life, wherein they have 
beene brought vp and habituated. Any change or variation ſoever , aſtonicth and diſtem- 
pereth.. Will any beleeve, that Cheſtnuttes can hurt a Perigordix or a Lxquox,,or that milke 
or whit-meates are hurtfull ynto a mountaine-dwelling people ? whomeif one ſecke to dis 
vert from their naturall diet, he ſhall not onely Pe them a new, but a contrarie forme 
of life : A change, which a healthy man can hardly endure. Appoynt a Brerten of three 
ſcore yecres of age todrinke water; put aSea-manor Mariner into a Stove , forbidalackey 
of Baske to walke : you bring them out of their element, you deprive them of all motion, 
andin the end, of aire, of Iight and life. = 

| <—a1 vivere tanti eſt? 

Doe wereckon it fo deare, 

Onely living to be here? 

Copimur a ſuetis animum ſuiþendere rebws. 

 Atquet vivamus, vivere definimus: 

From things erſt vs'd we muſt ſuſpend our minde, 
Welecavetolivethit we may live by kinde. 

Hos ſupereſſe reor quibus & ſpirabils ar, 
Et lux qua regimur, redaitar ip/a gravis. 

Doel thinke they live longer, whom doth grieve 
Both aire they breathe, and light whereby they live. 

If they doe no other 200d, atleaſt they doe this, that betimes they prepare their patients 
vnto death, by little yndermining and cucting-off the vſe of life. Both in health and in ficke+ 
nefle, I have willingly ſeconded and given my ſelfe over to thoſe appetites thatpreſſed me. 
T allow great authoritie to my defires and propenſions. I love not to cure one vill by ano- 
ther miſchicfe, Ihate thoſeremedics, that importune morethen fickeneſle. To be ubjeRt 
to the cholike, and to betideto abſtaine fromthe pleaſure I have in cating of oyſters,are two 
miſchiefes for one. The diſcaſe pincheth vs on the one fide, therule on the other. Since we 
are ever in danger to miſdoe, let vsrather hazard our ſclves to follow pleaſure. Moſt men 
doe contrary and thinke nothing profitable, thatis not painefull : Facthtieis by them ſuſpe- 
ed. Mine appetite hath in diverſe things very happily accommodated and ranged it ſelf 
tothe health of my ſtomake. Being yong, acrimonie and tartneſſe in ſawces did greatly 
delight me, but my ſtomake being ſince glutted therewith, my taſte h..th hiewiſe ſeconded 
the ſame. Wine hurts the ficke; it is the Pſi thing that with an invincible diſtaſte, brings 
wy mouth out of taſte. Whatſocyer I receive vnwillingly or diſtaſtefully hurts me,whereas | 
nothing dothit whereon I feede with hunger and relliſh. 1 neverreceived harme by any = 
aQion that was very pleaſing vnto me. And yet I have made al medicinall concluſions, large* 
ly to yceld to my pleaſures. And when I was yong, 

nem circumcnr/ans buc atque El ſepe Cupido 
Fulgebat crocina ſþlendidus in tunica, 
About whom C»pi4ruuning here and there, 
 Shinde intheſaffron coate which he did weare. 


I have as licentiouſly & inconſideratcly as any otherfurthred al ſuch deſires as poſſeſſed "> 


Et militavi non ſine gloria. 

A Souldier of loves hoaſt, 

I was not without boaſt. - Rs 
More notwithſtanding in continuation and holding out, then by ſatches or by ſtealth. 

Sex me vix memmi ſuitingiſſe vices. : 

I (carſe rememberpaſt 

Six courſes [ could laſt. 4 A ET 
Teis furely a wonder accompanied with ynhappineſle, to confeſſchow yongand weake I 
was brought vnderit's ſubjefion. Nay, ſhall I not bluſhto tell-it? It was long beforcthe 
agcof choiſe or yeares of diſcretion : I was ſo yong, as I remember nothing before. And 
fattely _ fortune be compared to that of Yuarula, who remembred not her may- 
den-hcad. | | 

Ind tragu celere/que pili, mirandaque matri 

Barba mee. | | 

Thence goatiſhneſle, haires over-ſoone, a bearde 

To makemy mother wonder, and afear de. 

Phiſitions commonly enfold and joyne their rules vnto profit, according to the violence 
ofſharp deſires or earneſt longings, that incidently folow the ficke. No longing; defire can 
be imaginedſo ſtrange and vicious, but nature will apply herſelfe vnto it. And then how ea- 
lic is it to content ones fantaſie? Inmine opinon , this part importeth allin all; atlea{tmore 
and beyond all other. The moſt grievous and ordinary cvills are thoſe, which fancie char- 
get vs withall. That Spaniſh laying doth every way pleaſe me: Deffienda we Dios de my.God 

fend me from my [e/fe. Being ſicke I am fory I have not ſome deſire may give meethe con- 
tentment to ſatiate and cloy the ſame : Scarſly would a medicine divert mefrom it. So doe 
I when I amin health : Thardly ſecany thing left to be hoped or wiſhed-for. Lis pittic a 
man ſhould be ſo weakned and enlanguiſhed, that he hath nothing lefthim but wiſhing, 
The arte of Philicke is not ſoreſolute, thatwhatſocver we doe , We {hall be voide of all au» 
thoritie to doe-it . She changethand ſhe varticth according to climates; accordingto the 
Moones; according to Fernelinsy and according to Sca/a. If your Philition thinkeit not 
good that you ſleepe, that you drinke wine, or cate ſuch and ſuch meates : Carenot you for 
that; I will finde you another that ſhall not be of his opinion. The diverſitie of paiſicall ar- 
euments and medicinall opinions, embraceth all maner of formes. I ſaw a wiſcrable ſicke 
man, fortheinfinite defire he had to recover, ready to burſt, yea and to die with thirſt; whom 
not long ſince another Phiſition mocked, vtterly condemning the others counſell, ashurt- 
full for him. Had not he beſtowed his labour well? A man of that coate is lately dead of 
the ſtone, who during thetime of his ſickeneſle.vſcd extreame abſtinence to withſtand his 
evill; his fellowes afficme that contrary, his long faſting had with:rdand dri-d him vp, and 
ſo concoRed the gravellin his kidneis, I have found, thatin my hurts andother ſickeneſles, 
earneſt calking diſtempers and hurts me as much as any diſorder I commit. My voyce coſts 
me deare, and wearieth me; for Thave it lowd, ſhrill and forced : So that,when'I have had 
occaſion to entertaine the cares of great men, about weightie affaires, I have often troubled 
them with care how to moderate my voyce. This ſtorie deſerveth to be remembred and to 
divert me. A certaineman, in one of the Greeke ſchooles ſpake very lowde, as I doe; the 
maiſter of the ceremonies ſent him word, he ſhould ſpeake lower : let bim (quoth he)ſend 
methe tuneor key in which he would haye me ſpeake. Theother replide, that hee {hould 
take his tune from his cares to whom he ſpake. Jt was well faide, ſo he vnderſtood himſclfe: 
Speake accordin as you have todo with your auditorie . For if oneſay,letit ſuffice that he 
heareth you; or, governe your ſelfe by him:I do not think he had reaſon to ſay {o.The tune 
| ormotion of the yoyce, hath ſomeexpreſlion or ſignification of my meaning: It isin me to 
direfthe ſame, that ſo I may the better repreſent my ſclte. Thercisa voyce to inſtrudt, one 
toflatter, and another to chide. Iwillnot onely have my voice come to him, but peradven- 
fureto wound and pierce him. When I brawl: and rate my lackey, witha ſharpe and - 
cing tune; wereit fit he ſhould come tomeand fay, Maiſter ſpeakeſoftly, I vnderſtandand 
heare you very well? Eff quedam vox ad anditum accommodata, non magnitudine yo ho 
te. Thereis akinde of voyce well appliedto the hearing, not by the reatneſſe of it , but by the pro- 
prictie. Theword ishalfe his that ſpeakcth, and halfchis that arkenech yncoit. The hea- 
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The third Bookes 


rer ought to prepare himſelfe to the motion or bound it taketh. As betweene thoſe that p 


at tennis, hewho keepes the hazard, doth prepare, Nand, ſtirre and march, accordine ; Uay 
perceives him who ſtands atthe houſe, to looke, ſtarr , remooveand ſtrike the bal], and 4c. 
cording tothe ſtrdke. Experience hath alſo'taught me this; that we leoſe our ſelves with 
impatience. Evils have ther life, their lemites; their diſeaſes and their health, The conſhtut. 
on of diſcaſes is framed by the patterne of the conſtitution of living creatureg, They have 


their fortune limited even at their birth, and their dayes allotted them. Hethat ſhall {rr e- 


F 


rioufly goe about; or by compulſion (contrary totheir courſes) to abridgejthem, doth lens. 
then and multiply them; and inſtead of appeaſing, doth harſell and wring them. I amof 
{Fantors opiniori,that a man muſt neither obſtinately nor frantikely oppoſe hnnſ.4fe avainſt 


\ 


their condition and ours, naturally inclineto them. A manmiſſt giveſickeneſles their " 
fage : AndI findethat they ſtayleaſt with ms, becauſe I allow them their {winge, andlct 
them doe what they liſt. And contrary to common-received rules, 1 have without ayde or 
arte ridde my ſelfe of ſorne, that are deemed the moſt obſtinately-lngring, and varemooya- 
bly-obſtinate. Ler Nature worke : Let hir havehir will : Shee knoweth what ſhee hath to 
doe, and vnderſtands hir felfe better then we doe. But ſich aone died of it, will you ſayy 


. 


So ſhall you donbtleſlc; ifnot of that, yet of ſome other diſeaſe. And how many have wee 


 ſeene die, when they have had a whole Colledge of Phiſitions round about cher bed, and 


Ovid.Trift.l.z. 
4<1,8.11. 


looking m their excrements? Example 1 4 bright looking-olaſſe, univer/all and for all ſrapeste 
Zooke-imo. If it bea luſhious or taſte-pleafing potion, rakeit hardly; itis ever ſomuch pre- 
ſ-nteafe. Soit bedehicious and ſweetely-tafting, I will never ſtand much vpon the name or 
colourofit. Pleaſure ts one of the chiefeft kindes of profte. T have ſuffered rheumes , gowtic 
defluxions, relaxations, pantings of the heart, megreimes and other ſuch-like accidents, to 
grow old m me, and die their natiwall deathy all which haveleft me, when T halfe enured and 
framed my ſelfe to foſter them. They are better conjured by c\rteſie, then by bragging or 
threats, 1/e muſt gently obey and endure the laws of our condition:We are ſubjeCt to grow aged, 
to become weake and to fall ſicke,inſpight of all phificke. Ttis the firſt leſſon the Mexicans 
give their children; When they come out of their-mothers wombes, they thus ſilute them: 
Ay childe, thou art come into the world to ſuffers Therefore ſuffer and bold thy peace. Tt is1n- 
juſtice for one to grieve, that any thing hath befallen to any one, which way happen to :ll 
men. dionare ſiquid im te nique proprie conflitntum eſt, Then take it ill, if any thing be decrees 
oninftly againſt thee alone. Looke on an aged man, who fueth vnto God to maintaine him 
in perfeR,full and vigorous health,that is to ſay.he will be pleaſed to make him yong againe? 
Stutte quid hze fruftrawvotts pneridibus optas? 
Foote, why doſt thouinvame deſire, 

= With childiſh prayers thus t'afpire? 
Ts it notfolly?his condition will not beareit. The gowt, the ſtone, the gravell andindigeſti- 
on are ſymptomes or afte&s of long-continued yeares; as heates, raines and windes, are it1- 
cident to long voyages. Plato can not believe, that eE/cutzpins troubled himſelfe with 

oo! rules and diet to provide for the preſervation of life, in a weake, waſted and corn: pted 
Ko debadet vnprofitable for his country inconvenient for his vocation, & vnfit to get ſound 
and ſturdy Children: and deemes not that care conyenientynro divine juſtice and heavenly 


| Wiſedome, which is to direQall things vnto profite. My good fir, the matter isat an end: 


Eorn.Gal. el.1. 
173. 


You cannot be recovered;for the moſt,you can be but campered withal, and ſomwhat vn- 
der-propt,andfor ſome houres have your miſery prolonged. - 
| Non ſecus mſlantemL cupiens fulcire ruinam. 
Diver/s contra nititur obicibus, 3 
Donec certa dies omni compage ſolnth, 
”— cum rebus ſubruat anxiliumy-, 
So hethat would an inſtant ruine ſtay, 


With divers props ſtrives it to vnderhay, 
Till alltheframe diſfoly'd,a certaine day, 
The props with th'edificedoth overſway. 


" eAman muſt learne te endure that patienth which he cannot avoyde conveniently. Our life is 
compoled,as is the harmonic ofthe World, of contrary thing3zfo of divers tunes, ſome plea- 


ſant, 


P | 
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ſint, ſome harſh, ſome ſharpe,ſome flat, ſomelow and ſome hich : What woul 2 
tion{ay, that ſhould love but ſome one of them? He ought law how to of CONE 
rally and how to entermingle them. So ſhould we both of zoods andevils,which are con- 
ſubſtantial to-our life. Our being cannot ſubſiſt without this commixture , whereto one 
ide is noleſſe necelſaric than the other. To go about to kicke againſtnaturall neceſſity,were 
to repreſentthe folly of Creſphoy,who vndertooke to ſtrike or wince with his mule. I conſult 
but little aboutthe alterations which 1 feele: For theſe kinde ofmen are advantagious,when 
_ they holdyouattheir mercy. They m- your eares with their Prognoſlications, and ſur. 
riſing me heretofore, whenby my fickeneſſe I was brou ht very lowe and weake, they 
geen njuriouſly handled me with their Do&rines, pofitions, preſcriptions, magiſtrall fo 
peries and profopopeyall gravitic;lometimes threatning me with great paine andſmart,and 
_othertimes menacing me with necre and ynayoydabledeath: All which did indeede move, 


ſtirre and touch me neere, but could notdiſmay, or remoove mee from my placeor reſoluti» 
on: If my judgement bethercby neither changednor troubled; it was atleaſt hindred : It is 


/ 


ever inagitation and combating. Now Ientreate ny Mamagination as gently as I can; and 


wereitin my power I would cleane — 1yot all paine and conteſtation. Aman muſt 
further,hclp,flatter and(it he can)cozen and deceive it. My (pirit is fit for that office. There 
15 no want of apparances every where. Did he 77687 pena he preacheth,he ſhould ſucceſle- 
' fully ayde me. Shall I give you an example? Hetels me, it is for my J00d, that Lam trou- 
bled with the gravell: That the compoſitionsaf my age, mult naturally ſuffer ſome leake or 


| flaw: Tris time they beginne to relent and gaine-fay themſelyes ; ]t isa common neceſlitic: 


And it had beenenonew wonder for me. That way Ipay thereward due vnto age, and I 
could hayc no better reckoning of it. That ſuch company ought to comfort me, being fal- 
len into the moſt GOTDE accident incident tomen of my dayes. I every where ſee ſome 
afflited with the ſarie kinde of evill; whoſe ſocietie is honourable ynto me, forſomuch as 


it commonly polleſſeth the better ſort ofmen : and whoſe eſſence hath a certaine nobilitie 


and dignitic connexed vnto it: That ofmen tormented therewith, fewe are better cheape 
quit of it : and yet,it colts them the paine ofa troubleſome dyet , tediousregiment anddaily 
loathſome taking of medicinall drugges and phiſicall potions : Whereas I meerly oweitto 
my good fortune. For, ſome ordinarie broths made of Eringos or Sea» Holme, and Burſt- 
wort , which twice or thrice I have ſwallowed downe, at the requeli of fome Ladies, who 
more kindely then my diſeaſe is vnkind , offred methe moitie of theirs, have equally ſeemed 
vnto mee as caly to take, as vnprofitablcin operation. They muſt Pay a thouſand vows vn= 
to «£/cx/apims, and as many crownes totheir Phyficion, for an eafte profluvion or aboun- 
dantrunning of eravell, which I often receive by the benefite of Nature. Let mc be inanic 
company,the decencie of my countenaunce is thereby nothing troubledzand 1 can hold my 
water full tenne houres, andifneede be, as long as any man that is in perfe&t health. The 
fearcof this evill (ſaith hee) did heretofore affright thee, when yet it was vnknowne to 
thee. The cries and deſpaire of thoſe, who through their impatience exalperate the ſame; 
| bredahorcor of it in thee. It is an evill that comes and falles into thoſe lunmes,by, and with 
which thou haſt moſt offended: Thou arta man of conſcience : 

Due venit indigne pena, dolenda venit. 

Thepaine that comes without defart, 

Comes to vs with more griefc and ſmart, 
Conſider but how milde this puniſhment is,in reſpe& of others, and how favourable. Con- 
ſider his ſloweneſſein comming : heonely incommodeth that tate and encombreth that 
ſeaſon of thy life, which (all things confidered) is now become barren and loſt, having as it 
wereby way of compoſition given place vnto the ſenſual licenciouſnelle and wanton plea- 
{ures of thy youth, The feare and pitty, men haveof this evil, may ſerve thee as a cauſe of 
glory. A qualitic, whereof, ifthy judgement be purified and thy diſcourſe perfely ſound, 
thy friends doe notwithſtanding diſcover ſome ſparks inghy complexion. It is ſome plca- 
ſurefor a man to heare others ſay of him : Los there a patterne of true fortitudey/oe there a mu -. 
Your of matchleſſe patience. Thou art ſcene to ſiweate with labour, to grow. pale and wanne, 
_ lwaxred, to quake and tremble, to caſt and yomite blood, to endure ſtrange contraftions, 
to brooke conyullions, to trill downe brackiſh and lgreat teares, to make thicke, muddie, 


blacke, bloody and fearcfull vrine, or to haveit ſtopt by ſome ſharpc orrugged ſtone, which 
| | I ii 3 ms priciceth 


Ovid.etiff. 5.8, 
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The third Book. 
ricketh and cruelly wringeth thenecke of theyarde : entertainingin the meanewhile i 
by- ſtanders with an ordinarie and yndanted countenance, by pawſes jeaſting and by entre= 


| milfionadallying wich defer : keeping aparteinacontinued diſcourſe with wars” 


now and then excuſing thy griefc,and abating thy painefull fufferance. Doſt thou remem- 
ber thoſe men of former ages, who to keep their vertuc in breath and exerciſe,did with fuch 
ercedineſle ſecke after cyills? Suppoſe Nature driveth and brings thee vnto that 9lorious 
Schoole, into which thou hadſtnever come of thine owne NY and free will. Ift thou tel 


- me, itis adangerousand mortall eyill : what others are not ſo? For, it is akinde of Phiſicall 


couſenage,to exceptany,and ſo they goe not direRly vnto death : whatmatteris it, whether 


they goe by accident vntoitz andeafily flide on either hand, toward the way that leadcth ys 


thercunto? Butthou dieſt not becauſe thou arte ficke z thou dieſt becauſe thou arte living, 
Death is able to kill thee without the helpe of any fickeneſle. Sickeneſles have to ſome pro- 
longed their death ; who hayelived thelonger, maſimuch as they imagined they were ſil 
dying. Seeing itis of woundes, as of diſcaſes,that ſome are medicinall and wholeſome.The 
chollike is often no lefle long-lived thap you. Many areſcene, in whom it hath continued 
even from their infancy vnto their extreameſt age,who had they not forſaken hir company, 

he was liketo haveaſliſted themfurther. You oftner kill her, than ſhe doth you. And if ſhe 
tid preſent thee with the image of neere-iminent death, wereitnot akindeoffice for aman 
of that age, to reduce it ynto the cogitations of his end? And which is woorſe, thou haſt no © 
longer cauſe to be cured: JR howſoever, common neceſlitic calles for thee againſt 
the firſt day. Confider but how artificially and how mildely ſhe brings thee in diſtaſte with 
life, and out of liking with the worldz not forcing thee with atyranucall ſubjeRion, as infie + 
nite other diſcaſes doe, wherewith thou ſeeſt ode men poſleſſed, which continually holde 
them fettered andenfnarcd , and without releaſe of weakenefle or entermiſſion of paines 


| butby advertiſements and inſtruRtions, repriſed by intervalles : entermixing certaine paw- 


To give thee leaſureand abilitieto judge ſoundly, like a man of corage to take arcſolu- 
tion, ſheepreſentsthee with theſtate of thy'condiutt6n perfe, bothin good and evill,and 
m one ſame day, ſometimes a molt pleaſing, ſometimes a molt intolerable life . 1F thow em. 
brace-not death, at leaſt thou ſhakeft ber by the hand once a moneth. Whereby thou haſt more 
cauſeto hope, that ſhe will one day ſurpriſe thee without threatning. And that being ſo of- 
ten broughtinto the haven ſuppoſing to beſtill in thy accuſtomed ſtate, one morning at 
vnawares, both thy ſelfe and thy confidence ſhall be tranſported over. A man hath norea- 
ſon to complaine againſt thoſe diſeaſes, which ſo equally divide time with health. Iam be- 
holding to Fortune, that ſhe ſo often aſſailes mee with one ſame kinde of weapon : ſhee by 
long viedoth faſhien and enure mee vnto it , hardenand habituate me thereunto : Inowe 
knowe within alittle which way and how I (hall be quit . For want of natural! memoric I 
frame ſome of paper. And when ſome new ſymptome or accident comineth to my evill, I 
ſet it downe in writing : whence it preceedeth, r 49 having now (in a manner) paſſcdover 
and through all ſortes of examples , ifany aſtoniſhment threaten mee ; running and turning 
over theſe my looſe memorialles (as Syb:llaes leaves) I mifse no moreto find to comfort me 
with ſome favourable prognoſtication, in my former-paſt experience. Cuſtome dooth allo 
ſerve mee, to hope the better heereafter. For, the conduRt of this diftribution , having ſo 
long bectid conſtituted, it is to be ſuppoſed that Nature will not change this courſe, and no 
other worſe accident ſhall follow, then that I feele. Moreover, the condition of this diſeufc 
is not ill-fceming to my ready and ſodaine complexion. When it but faintly afſailes mee, 
it makes me afraide, becauſe it is like to continue long : But naturally it hath certaine vigo- 

' rous and violent exceſſes. It doth violently ſhake me for one or two dayes. My reynes have 
continued a whole age withoutalteration , an otheris now wel-nigh come, that they have 
changed ſtate. Evilles as well as goods have their periodes: this accident is happily come to 
his laſt. Age weakeneth the heate ofmy ſtomacke : his digeſtion being thereby leflc per- 
fe, heeſendeth this crude matter to my reines . Why may not, at a certaine revolution, 
the heat of myreines be likewiſe infeobled : ſo thatthey mayno longer petrifie my flea oMme3 
and Nature addreſle her ſelfe to find ſome other courſe of purgation? Yeares have evident- 
ly made me dry yp certaine rheumes : And why not theſecxcrements, that miniſtcr matter 
to the ſtone or gravell? But is there any thing ſo pleaſant, nreſpeR of this ſodaine change, 


when 


4 


ſes of reſt, as if it were, to give thee meanes, at wr , to meditate and repeate herleſ[on.” 
q 


f 
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1 bethird Booke, | 
when by an extreamepaine, I comeby the voyding of my ſto | 

gioe, the faireSunne-ſhine of health; ſo free Jenge ,asit: Wd ary ay alight” 
moſt violent cholliks?: Is there any thing i this paine ſuffered, tha wp ns ſodaine 


tothe ſweete pleaſure of ſo ready an amendment? By how much more health ſeemenh fairer 
ynto me after ſickenes, '{oneere and ſo contiguous, that may know themin preſence one 
of another, inthair richeſt ornaments; wherein they attyre themſelves aVy, a$it were to cone 
front and cburiterchecke one another: Even asthe Stoickes ſay, that Vicer wereproftablic 


browobt in; to groe efteeme and make head unto vertne; Somay we with berter ri 
confefture,sfirme,that Nature hathlent vs griefeand wed the Feomrige ware 
ſervice ofindolencie. When Socrates (afterhe had his yrons or fetters taken from him) felt 
thepleafure or eicklng of thatitching , which their weight and rubbing had cauſed in his 
| legges3 herejoyced, to conſider the neere affinitie that was betweene paineand pleaſure : 
how they arc combined together by a neceſfarie bond; fo that at turnes they encer- engender 
-and ſurceedeone another : And cryed outto good e/ope, thathe ſhould from thatconſi- 
deration have _ a proper body vntoa quamtfable. The worlt I ſee in other deſeaſes, 


that they atenotſſo grievous in their effe&t, asintheiriſſue, Aman is awhole yearcto rc- 
cover himſelfe; ever full of weakenefle, alwayes fulloffeare. + | 


4 


' » There is ſo much hazard and ſo many degrees before one can bebrough to Gafety, that 


 heeis never at an end. Before you can leave-off your cover-chef and then your night- - 


cappe; before you cantake the ayreagaine, or have leaveto drinke Wine, or lye with your 


Wife, or eate melons, it is much, if you fall nor into ſome relapſeor new miſeric. The 


gravell hath this privilege, that it is cleane carried away. Whereas other maladies, leave e- 
 Verſomeimpreſlion and alteration, whichleaveth the bodie ſuſceptible or vndertaking of 
ſome new infirmiticz and they lend one an other their hands. Such are to be excuſed, as are 
contented with the poſſeſſion they have over vs, without extending the fame , and without 
. introducing their ſequell:But courteous, kind and gracious are thoſ., whoſe paſſage brings 
ys ſome profitable conſequence. Since I have had the ſtone-chollike , I finde my ſelfe dif- 
charged of other accidents : more (as me thinks) then I was before , and never had ague 
ſince, I argue, that the extreame and frequent vomites endure, purge mec; and onthe 0- 
ther fide, the diſtaſts and ſtrange abſtinences I tolerate, disgeſt my offending humours:and 
Nature voydeth in theſe ſtones and gravell , whatſoever is ſuperiluous and hurtefullin her. 
Let no man tell me, thatit is a medicine too deere ſold. For, what availe ſo many loathſome 
pills, ſtincking pocions, cauterizingy, incifions, ſweating, ſetons, dyets and ſo divers faſhi- 
* onsofcuring, which, becauſe wearenot able to vndergoe their violence and brooke their 
importunity, doc often bring vs vato our graves? Andtherefore, when I amſurpized, T 
takeit as phyſicke : and when I amfree, Itakeitas aconſtantand full deliverance. Lohere 
another particular favour of my diſeaſe, whichis, that hein a manner, keepes his play a-part, 
and [ct's me keepe mine owne; orelfc I want but courage to doeit: In his greateſt emotion, 
T have held outtenne houres on Horſe-backe with him. Doe but endure, you needeno 0- 
therrule or regiment: Play, dally, dyne, runne, be gameſome, doe this, and if you can, doc 
the otherthing, your diſorder and debauching will rather availe than hure it.Say thus much 
to one that hath the pox,or to one that hath the got, or to onethatis belly-broken or cod- 
burſt. Other infirmities have more vniverſall bonds, torment farre-otherwiſe our aQtions, 
pervertall our order, and engage all the ſtate of mans life vato their conſideration: Whereas 
this doth only twitch and pinch the slanne, it neither medleth with your vnder{tanding,nor 
with your will, tongue, feete nor hands, but leaves them allin your diſpoſition;itratherrou- 


zeth & awaketh you, then deterre and drowzie you. The mindis wounded by rhe burning = 


' ofa feaver, ſuppreſſed by an Epilepfic, confounded by a wgrane. and in concluſion, aftoni- 
edand dif! —_ eby all the aefeaſe. that touch or wound the whole maſle of this , and 
tsnobleſt parts : This never medleth with it. Iftherefore it goill withit; his be the blame: 


— thatthis hard, gretty and maſlic body, which is concottedand petrified in our kidneis, may 
| bediſfolvedby drinks. And thereforeafter't1s ſtirred, there is no way, but to give it paſ- 
ſage; Forif you yoo t he will take it himſelfe. This other peculiar commodny I obſerve, 


0 


chatitis aninfirmitie, 


ble, whereinto other maladies caſt vs, by the —_ of their cauſes, conditions ns _ 
11 4 — = 


ſhe bewrayeth, ſhe forſaketh and ſhe diſplaceth hr ſclfe. None but fools will be perſwaded,. 


| wherein wehavebutlittle to divine. We are diſpenſed fromthe trou- 
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The third Booke. 
grefſes. A trouble.mnfrnutly painful. We bave no needeofdottorall conſultations, or collegiall 
interpretations. .Otirſences tell vs.whereit is, and what itis. By, and with ſuch arguments 
otcble orweakt'{as Cicero doth theinfirmitic of his eld-age) 1 endevour tolull aſlcepe, 
and {kadie to animiſemy unagination, and to:ſupplcor annoynt her ſores. If they Crowe 
worſe to morrowz tomorrow we ſhall provide. for new remedies or eſcapes. That this is 
true:Jocafterward againe; happly the lighteſt motion wrings pure blood outof my reives, 
And what of that? Iorittenotto ſtirre as before, and with a youthfull and inſolent heate 
ride after my hounds. And finde that I have great reaſon of ſo important an accident, which 
coſts me but a deafe heavineſſe and dombe altcration in that parte. It is ſotne ercat ſtone 
thatwaſtcth and conſumeththe fubltance of my kidneis and my life, which I vyoyde by little 
ad little: not without ſome naturallpleaſure, as an excrement now ſuperfluous and trouble. 
fome. And feeleIſomcthing ta ſhake? ExpeRt not that Tammule my ſelfe to fecle my pulle 
orlooke into my vrine', thereby to finde'or take ſome tedious. prevention; -1 ſhall come 
timecnough to fecle the ſinart,, without lengthening the ſame with the paine of feare, #/bo 
feareth to fr , ſuffereth alreadie, becauſe be feareth. . 
| Seeing the doubt and ignorance of thoſe, who wil and do meddle with expoundins the 
drifts and ſhifts of nature, with her internall progreſſes; and ſo many falſe pro noltications 
of their arte'ſhould make vs vnderſtand, her meanes are infinuly vnknowne. There is Treat 
yncertaintic, varietic and obſcuritie, in that ſhe promiſeth and menaceth vs, Except old. 
age, whichis an vndoubted figne of deaths approaching : of all other accidents, I {ce few 
fignes of future things, whereon we may groundour diyination. Ionely judge my ſelfe by 
trac-fecling-fenſc and not by diſcourſe : To what end? ſince I will addenothing thereunto 
except attention and patience. Will you know what I gaine by it? Behold thoſe who doe 
otherwiſe, and who depend on ſo many diverſe perſwaſions and counſelles ; how oft ima» 
gination preſſeth them without the bodic. I havediverſe times being 1n ſafetie and free from 
all datigerous accidents, taken pleaſure to communicate them vnto Phiſitions, as but then 
comming vpon me. Ienduredthe arreſt or doome of their hornible concluſions,and remai- 
Nnedſo much the more bounden vnto God for his grace, and better inſtrued ofthe vanitic 
of this arte. Nothing onght ſo much be recommendea wnto youth, as atlivitie and vigilancie. Our 
lfe is nothing but motion, Iam hardly ſhaken, and amſlow inall things, be itco ile, to go 
to bed, or to my meales. Seaven of the clocke in the morning is to me an early houre : And 
where I may command, I neither dine before eleyen, nor ſup cill after ſix. I have herctofore 
imputed the cauſe of agues or maladies, whereinto I have falne, to the lumpiſh heavineſſcor 
.  drowzic dulneſſe, which my long ſleeping had cauſed me. And ever repented metofalla- 
ſleepeagainc inthe morning. Plate condemnes more the exceſle of ſleeping, then the ſur- 
ferofdrinking, Tloveto lic hard and alone, yeaand without a woman by mc; after the king. 
ly maner : ſome what well and warme covered. I never have my bed warined; but ſince I 
came to beanold man, if neederequire, I haveclothes given me to warme my feete andſto- 
make. Great Scipio was taxed to bea ſluggard or heavy ſleeper (in my conceit) fornoo- 
ther cauſe, but that men were offended. hee onely ſhould be the man, in whom no faulte 
might juſtly be found . If there be any curioſitiein my behaviour or mancr of life, itis ra- 
ther about my going to bed, then any thing elſe; but ifneede be, I gencrally yeeld and ac- 
commodate my ſelfe vntoneceflitie; as well and as quictly, as any other whoſoever. Slec- 
pins hath poſſeſſed a great parte of my life : and as oldas I am, I can ſleepe eight or nine 
ourcs together, I do with profit withdraw my ſelfe from this ſluggiſh propenſion, and c- 
vidently finde my fclfe better by it. Indeede I ſomewhat feelethe ftroke of alteration, butin 
three dayesitis paſt. And1 fee few that livewith leſſe(when neede 1s) and that more con- 
ſantly exerciſe themſelves, nor whom toyling and labour offend lefſe. My body is capable 
of a firme agitation, ſoit be notvehement and ſodaine. I avoide violent exerciſes,and which 
induce metoſweate: my limbs will ſooner be wearied, then heated. I can ſtand awhole 
daylong,and am ſeldome wearie with walking. Since my firſt age, I ever loved ratherto 
ride then walke ypon paved ſtrectes. Going afoote, I ſhall durtic my ſclfe yp tothe waſte: 
and little men, going alongſt our ſtreetes, are ſubje& (for want of preſentiall apparance) to 
bejuſtled or elbowed. 1 = to take my reſt, be it ſitting or lying; along, with my legs as 
highor higher then wy ſcate. No profeſſionor occupationis more pleaſing then the nulita» 
nc A a. ho orexeralc,bothnobleinexecution(for,tbe frengeſt,moſt generous and prowe 


deft 


hes often ſuppreſled, whereas (he, ifnot laſciviouſly waiiten, at leaſtia quict and repo 
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deft of all vertnes, is trac valour ) and noble in it's 'cavse; No viilitie, is either more juſt 6r- 


 vniverfall chen the proteQion of the repoſe ;"&r defence of the Sreatneſſeof ones country, 


Thecompany and dayly converſation of lo many nohle, yon and ative men, cannot bue: 
be well-pſeafing to you : thedayly andordinary fight of fs diverſe tragicall ſpeRacl:s : the. 
libertie and vncontroled freedomeofthat artelefle and 'vnaffeted converſation, maſculine 
and ceremonile{ſ[emaner of life: the hourely vartetic of a thouſand ever-changing and diffe-! 
r:0g ations: the couragtous and minde-ſtirring harmonie of warlike mufi ke, which at once 
entertaineth with d.l;ght and enflamethwith longing, both your earesand your minde:the© 
i;minent and matchleſle honour ofthatexercifez yea the very ſharpeneſſe and difficultie of it, 
whych Plato eltemeth(o little, that in his imaginary Commonwealth, he impartcth the fune 
both to womenandto children. Asa voluntary Souldier, or adventurousknight youeriter 


theliſts, the bands or particvharhazatds, according asyourſdfe judge of thei ſucceſſes os 


importance : and you ſce when your hfe way therein be excufably employed, 
wlchrumqne mori ſuccurrit itt army. 

4  Andnobly it doth come to minde, wes 

OY _ — Todiecmarmes may honor'finde. + | HDTDOA tee! 
Baſcly to feare common dangers, that coneerne ſo umberleſſe a multitude, and not to 
dare, what ſo many ſortes of men'dare, yea whole nations together,is oncly incident to baſe, 
craven and milke-ſop-hearts. Company and good fellowſhip doth harten and encourage children, 
If ſoine chance to exceede and outgoe you in knowledge,in experience.in'grace,n ſtrength, 
in fortune, you have third and colaterall cauſes to blame andtake hold-of; butto yeeld to 
them in conſtancie of minde, and reſolution of courage, you have none bit your (:Ife to find 
fault with Death & mach more abieft, langmiſhing, griſly and painefull mn a downe-bed, then ina 


fieldscombate; and agues, catarres or apoplexies, as painefull and niortall, as an hayemebuſado: He 


chat ſhould be mide vndantedly to beare the accidents of common he, ſhould notneede to 
bumbaſt his courage, to become amanat armes. Vivere,ni Lucils,nulitave oft. Friend mine, 
ro bur ts to goe on warre-fare. 1can not remember that ever I was ſcabbed*+'yetis itchiryy 


one of natures ſweeteſt gratifications, andas readie at hand. But repentance doth over-im- 


portunately attend onit. T exerciſe the ſamein mine eares(and by fits) which withimdoe of 


ten itch. Lwas botne with all my ſenſes ſound, almoſt inperfeRion . My'ſtomakeis com<! 


modrouſly good; and fois my head : both which, together with my winde, maintaine thems 
ſelves athwart my agues. I have outlived that age, to which ſomenationshave not withour 
ſome reaſon preſcribed for a juſt end vnto life, that they allowed not a man to exceedethe 
ſ.me. T haycnotwithſtandingſomeremyſes or intermiſſons yet : though vnconſtantand 
ſhort, ſo ſound and neate, that there is little difference betweene them and the health ind in- 
dolencie of my youth. ' I ſpeake notof youthly vigor and: chearefull blitheneſle; there js no 
realon they ſhould follow me beyond their limites: Apt "9.29, Sw 
BY Non hec amplins eff limints, ant aque P73 fl) 

 __ Cileſtis, patiens lat. 4547? 631 *_ 

- Theſe fides cannot ſtill ſuſtaine, ; ONT: il 13 2000 

. Lying withoutdores, ſhowring raine. / ' 1630 17 006 ;c0hafh 
My viſage and eyes doepreſcntly diſcover me. Thence beginne all my chatives, and ſomes 
what ſharper then they are in effeR. I often moove my friends to pitty, etc 1 f:ele the ths 
ofit. My loo'cing glaſle dothnot amazeme : for even inmy youthit hath divert times bes 
fa!nem?; ſo to put-on a duskie looke; a wanne colour, a troubled behaviohr aire of 'i prev 
ſage, without any greataccidents ſo that Phiſitions percervig noinwatd caiſetsanſwer this 
outward alteration, aſcribed the ſame to the ſecret minde or ſoine concealeQpaſſon;whicli 
inwardly gnawedanid conſumed me. They were deceived , were my body direfted bye; 
as is my minde, we ſhould march alittle moreat'our caſe; Thad it men, nofotie)yextrmpred 


E 


from all trouble, but alſo full of CatisfaRion and blitheneſle, | a3It's moſt coftitionly ; pardy 
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by it's owne complexion, and partly by it's owne deſſeigne: oO » & 
a8 "Nec vitiant artns egr4 — Sees Toh cogegt When agg 
Nor doth ſicke mindes infetion, OO 0 WV 
Pollute ſtrong joynts comple@ion. © 
I am'of opinion, that this her temperature hath 'ofteni raife& my body from his en 6 
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. eſtate. Thad aquartan axvewhich held me foure or five moneths, and had altogether dif- | 
vicaged and altcred my countenance, yet my minde held ever out, notonely peaccably but 
pleaſantly. So Ifcele no pain or ſmartez weakeneſle and languiſhing doe not greatly per- 

> ; the hich breede a k 
plex me. Iſce divers corporall defailances,the only naming of whi 1 breede a kind of hor- 

| ror,ind which I would feare eſſe then athouſand paltGons and agitations ofthe mind, which 
Lſee in vie. I refolve torunneno more : it ſufficeth me to goc-on faire and ſofily; nor do I 

 _ complaineofthe naturall decadence or empairing thatpoſleſſethme, 
luyen.ſat.13 | > ens wh guitar mirater in Alpipre? 
162, Who wonders a ſwolnethroate to ſee, 
In thoſe about the Alpes that bee? . 
; No more, then I grieve that my continuance is not as long and ſound, as that of an oake. 
I have no cauſe to findefault with my imagination. I have in my life had very few thou ghes 
or cares, that have ſo much as interrupted the courſe of my ſleepe, except of deſire, toawa- 
ken without diſmay or affliting me.I ſcldome dreame, and when I doe,itis of extrayagant 
things and chymeras; commonly f ntamopags of pleaſant conceits, rather ridiculous then ſor. - 
romhull And thinke it true, thatdreames arethetrue interpretors of our inclinations : but 
great skil isrequired to forte and vnderſtand them. : 
| Res que in vita vſurpant bomines,copitant, cnrant, vident, 
Dneg, agunt vigilantes, agitantg, ea ſicnt in ſoumo acciaunt 
CMimns miravdun eff. 
 Ttis no wonder ifthe things, which we | 
Care-for, vſe; thinke, doe-oft, or waking ſee, 
7 - Vatovsſleeping a "ne be. Ry 
Plato(aith moreover, that it is the office of wiſedome to draw divining inſtruRions from 
them, againſt future times. Wherein I ſeenothing but the wonderfull experience, that So. 
crates, Xenophon and Ariftotlerclate of them : men of vnreproovable authoritie. Hiſtories 
reporte, that the inhabitants of the Atlantique Iles never dreame : who feede on nothing 
that hath beene ſlaine. Which I adde, becauſe it is peradventure the eccaſionthey dreame ' 
not. Pythagoras ordained therefore a certaine methode of feeding, that dreames mightbe 
ſorted toſome Ree Mine are tender, and cauſeno agitation of body or cxpreſſionof 
- voicein me. I have in wy dayes ſeene many ſtrangely ſtirred with them. Theonthe Philo- 
| loſapherwalked in dreamingz and Peric/ehis boy went vpon the tiles and top of houſes. I 
Nandnot muchonnice choiceof meates at the table : and commonly beginne with the fuſt 
andnecrelt diſh : and leapenot willingly from one taſte to another. Mulitude of diſhes, 
and yarictic of ſervices diſpleaſe meas much as any other throng. Iam eafily pleaſed with 
few melles, and hate the opinion of Favorinw, that ata banquet you muſt haye that diſh 
whereon you feede hungerly taken from you, andever have a new-one ſet in theplace; And ' 

. thatitis a niggardly ſupper, if all the gueſtsbe not glutted with pinions and rumps of divers 

. kindes of fowle 3 and that onely the daintie bird beccafico or ſnaphg deſerycthto beeaten 

whole at one morſell. Ifcede much vpanſalte cates , and love to have my bread ſomewhat 
freſh: And mine own Baker makes none other for my boxdzagainſt the faſhion of my coun- 
tripIn my youth, my overſeers had much adoeto reforme the refuſall I made of ſuch meats 
Byouth doth 7 prot lovebeſt, as ſweete-meates, confets and marchpanes. My tutor 
was wontto find great fault with my lothing of ſuch dainties, as a kinde offqueamiſh delica- 
de, And to faytruth, itis nothing but a difficultic of taſte, whereit once is applied. Whoſo- 
a — froma childe accrtaine particular or obſtinate affeion to browne bread, 
to bakon,or to garlike,taketh friandize from him. There are fome,that make italabour,and 
thinke it apaticnce to regreta good piece of powdred beefe, or a good gammon of bakon, 

| parttidges. A ang wiſe men. in the meanetime? It is the chicfedaintic of all 
dainties 3 It is the taſte ofniceeffeminate fortune, that will be diſtaſted with: ordinary and 
vhuall things. Per que /nxuria devitiarnm tedio ludit. Whereby the lawiſpneſſe of plentieplayes. 
with tediox pleaſure. To forbeare to make good cheare,becauſe another doth it;for one to 
have care of his feeding, is the eſſence of that vice. | m—— | 

Hor l.1,epi.5.2  Simodicacenare times olus omne patella. 
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Indecde thereis this difference, that itis betterfor one to tye his deſires ynto things eafi- 
eſt to be gtten, yet is it a vice to tic himlelfe to any ſtricktneſle, Twas heeretofore wont to 


nameakin{man of mine over delicate, b:cauſe, whileſt he lived in'our Gallies , hee had yn- 


learn't and left to lie vpona beddz,andtotrippe himſelfe to goe to bedde. Had I any male- 
children, I ſhould willingly wiſh them my fortune, -That good Father , it pleaſed God to 
allot me(who hath nothing of mee bue thagkefulneſle for his goodneſle, which indeed, is as 
orcat as great may be) even from my cradle ſent mee to be brought-vpin a poore village of 
his, where he _ meſo long as I ſuckt, and ſomewhat longer : breeding me after the mea- 
neſtand {1mpleſt-common faſhion : Magna pars hbertatis eft bent moratiu venter. Aman. 
nerly belly ts a great part of.a mans hibertie, Never take vnto your ſelfe, and much leſſe never 
give your wives thecharge of your childrens breeding or education. Let fortune frame them 
' vnderthe popular and naturall Lawes: Let cuſtome enure them to frugality,and breed them 
to hardnelle :_T hat they may rather deſcend from ſharpeneſle, than aſcend vnto it. His 
conceipt aymed alſo at another end; To acquaint andre-aly me, with that people and con- 
dition of men that have moſt neede of vs: And tho'1ght I was rather bound to reſpeQ thoſe 
which extend their armes vnto me, than ſuch as turne their backe toward me. And that was 
the reaſon he choſe no other goſlips to hold me at the fonthan men of abject and baſe for- 
tune, that ſo I might the more be bound and tied vnto them. His purpoſe hath notaltoge- 
ther ſucceededill, I willingly give and accoſt my ſelfe vnto the meaner fort; whether it bee 
becauſe there is more glorie gotten by them,or through ſome naturall compaſſion, which in 
-- Meis infinitely powerfull. Thefation which I condemne in our ciuill warres, I ſhall more 
ſharpely condemne when it proſpers an4flouriſheth. I ſhallin ſomeſort bereconciled vn- 


to it,when 1 ſecit miſerably-depreſſed and overwhelmed. Ohhow willingly doe Irememe. 


ber that worthy humour of {helones , daughter and wife to Kings of Sparta! Whileſt (Je. 
ombratu hir husband, inthe tumultuous diſorders of his Cirty, had the ypper hand of Leo- 


#ida herfather , ſhee played the part of a good daughter : alliyng her ſelfe with her father, 


in his exile and in his nuifery, mainly oppoſing hir ſelfe againſt th: Conquerour : Did for- 


tune turne? So chaunged ſhe hir minde, couragiouſly taking hir husbands part: Whom the 


never forſooke, whether-ſoever his ruine or diſtreſſe carryed him. Having(in my ſeeming) 


, Nnoother choiſe, than to follow that ſide, where ſhe might doe moſt good, where ſhee was 


moſt wanted, and where ſhe might ſhew her ſclfe molt truely pittifuli. T doe more naturally 
encline toward the example of Flaminins, who more and rather yeelded toſuch as had neede 
of him, than to thoſe who might doe him good : than I b-nd vnto that of Pyrrhus,who was 


ever wont, demiſſely to ſtoope and yecld to the mighty,and inſolently to grow proud over 


the weake. Long fitting at meales doth much weary and diltemper me: for, bet for want 
of better countenaunce and entertainment, or that I vſed my felfe vnto it when I was a child, 
I feede as long as I (itt at the table. And therefore, being in wine owne houſe, though my 
board be but ſhort, and that we vſe notto ſit long, I doe not commonly fit downe with the 
firſt, but a pretty while after others : According tothe forme of eLuzwits: : yet I imitate 
himnot in hisriſing before oth:rs. Contrary, Love to fit a great while after, and to heare 
ſame diſcourſe or table-talke. Alwayes provided [ beare nota part my.ſelfe; for,if my beily 


befull, I ſhall foone be weary , and hurt my ſelfewith talking : and I finde the exerciſe of 


lowde-ſpeaking and conteſting before meate very pleaſant and wholeſome. Theaunci- 
ent Grzcians and Romanes had better reaſon than wee, alotting vnto fceding, which is a 
principall ation of mans life (if any other extraordinary bu fineſſe did notlet or divert them 


fromit) divers hours, and the beſt part of the night: eatingand drinking more leiſurely than |, 


| wedoe, who paſſe and runne-overall our ations in poſt-hafte : and extending this natural 
plealureynto more leiſure and vſc : entermixing therwith divers profitable and mind-plea- 


ng yn conyerlation. Such as have care of me, may-aafily ſteale from me what- ' 


ſoeyer they imagine may be hurtful for me:inaſmuch as about my feeding, Ineyer deſire or. 
find fault with thit I ſee not: That Proverb is verifiedin me; 77bat the eye ſeeth not the beart 
' reth not. Butif adih or any thing elſe be onceſet before me,they looſe their labour, that go 
about to tell'me of abſtinence:fo that, when Tam diſpoſed to faſt, I mult be ſequeſtred from 
eaters,and haye no more ſet before me, than may ſervetor a ſtinted and regular colation:for 
if I but fitt down: ataſctctable, forget my reſolution. IfI chance to bidde my cooke 
change the dreſſing of ſome kind: of meateor diſh, all my men know, I inferre my appetite 
is 
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| is wallowiſh and my flomacke outof order, and I ſhall hardly tovchir. I love all mint of 


fleſh orfowle but greene roſted and raweſodden, namely, ſuch as may beare it without 
danger; and love to have themthroughly mortificdz andin diverſe of them the very altera- 
ten of their ſmell. Onely hardneſle ortoughneſle of meates doth generally moleſtme (of 
all other qualities. ] am #$ carclefſe, and can as well brooke them., asany man thateyer I 


knew) fo that (contrary to received opinicn) even amongſt fiſhes, 1 ſhall findeſome, both 


too new and oycr-hard and firme. 1tisnotthe fault or want ofmy teeth, which 1 everhad 
as perfeQly-ſound and compleate as ariy other man : and which but now, being ſo olde 
beginne to threaten me. I have from my infancie lcarnd to rubbe them with my napkin, 


bothin the morning when I riſe, & ſitting downe and rifing from thetable. God doth them 
- agrace, from whom by lictle and little he doth ſubſtrat their life. -Te is the omely bencfite of 


olde age. T heir Jaſt death ſhal beſo much the eſſe full, languiſhing and painefull : it ſhall 


then killbut one halfeor quarter of a man . Even now I loſt oneof my teeth, whichofir 


ſelfe fellout, without ſtrugling or paine : it was thenaturallterme of it's continuance, Thi 
part of my being, with diverſe others, are already dead and mortifiedin mee, others of the 


| moſtaRive,halfe dead, and which, during the vigor of my agcheldthe firſt ranke. Thus 1 


finke and ſcape from my ſelfe. What fooliſhnes will it be in my vndcrſtanding, tofecle the 
ſtart of that fall, already ſo advaunced, as if it were perfeRly whole? I hope it not; verelyl 
recciveaſpeciall comfort in thinking on my death, and that it ſhall be of the moſt juſt and 
natural: & cannot now require or hope other favor of deſtinie,concerning that,then vnlaw- 
full. Men perfwade themfelves,that as heretofore they have had a higher {tature,ſotheir lives 
were longer;But they are deceivd:for Selor,of thoſe antient times,thogh he were of an excee 
ding high ſtature, his life continued but 70.yeeres.Shal ],that have ſo ouch &G vniverſally 
adored, that «g:50y uilpey, a megne #7 beſt, of former times;and haveever taken a meanemea-« 
ſure for the muſt perfeR, therefore pretend a molt prodigious and vnmeaſurablehife? whats 
focver commeth contrary to Natures courſe, may be comberſome, but what comes accord- 
ing to her, ſhouldeverpleaſe. Ommi que ſecundum naturam fiunt, ſunt havenda in bonis . eAll 
things are to be accompted good, that are doone according to nature. And therefore(ſaith Plato) 
35 that death violent, which is cauſed either by woundes or fickeneſles; but thatof all others 


\ thecaſieſt and inſomeſlort delicious, which ſurprizeth vs by meanes of age . Yiram adole/< 


centibus, vt anfert, ſenibus mataritas. A forcible violence takes their bfe fromthe yoong, but 4 
ripe maturitic fromthe olde. Death entermedleth, and every where confoundes it felfe with 
our life: declination doth preoccupate her houre, andinfinuate itſelfe into the very courſe of 


- ouradvauncement: I have piftures of mincowne, that were drawne when I was five and 


ewenty, andothers being thirtic yceres of age, which I often compare with ſuch as were 
made by me, as l am now atthis inſtant. How many times do ſay, I'am no more my ſclfez 
how much is my preſent image further from thoſe,then from that of my deceaſc? tis an 0» 
ver-great abuſe vnto Nature todrazgeand hurry her ſo farre, that ſhee muſt be forced to 


give vs over; and abandon our condu@, our eycs, our teeth, our legges and the reſt, tothe 


2 mercy of a forraine help and begged afſiſtance: and to put our ſelves into the hands of arte, 


wearie to followe vs. Iam not overmuch or greedily deſirous of fallets or of fruites, except 


melons. My father hated allmanner of fawcesz I love them all. Overmuch cating dooth 
Hurt and diſterper me: but for the qualitie I have yet no certaine knowledge that any meate 


offends me : I never obſerve cither a fuil or wained Moone, nor make a difference betweene 
ehe Spring time or Autumne. T here are cettaine mcon{tant and vnknowne motions 1n VS» 


For (by way of example) Lhave heeretofore found rediſh-rootes to be very good for mee, 


then very hurtfull, and now againe very well agreeing withmy ſtomacke. In diverſe other 
things, Ifccle my appetite to change, and my ſtomacke todiverſific from time to time. I 


| havealtred my courſe of drinking, ometimes from white to claret wine,and thenfrom claret 


to whitc againe. 4 

Iam very friand and gluttonous of faſhz and keepe my ſhroving dayes vpon fiſh dayesz 
and my feaſts ypon faſting. dayes. I belicvcasſcme others doeghat fiſh is of lighter dilgc- 
ſtion thanfleſh. As Lmake it aconſcienceto catefleſh vporia fiſh day,fo doth my taſte co 
cate fiſh and fleſh together. The diverſitic betweene them, ſeemes to me over- diſtant. Even 
from my youth Iwas wont now and then to ſtcale ſome tepaſt, either that I m1 ght ſharpen 
my ſtomake againſt the next day; for, ( as Epicwrus was wont to faſt , and made but RS 
| . A mealcs, 
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meales, thereby to accuſtomeh is volupruouſneſſe,to negleRplentie +), contrarietohim, 
to enure myTenſualitic toſpeedethe betrer, and more merrily to make vſc of plentie) offelſe I 
falted; the betcer to mamtaine my vigor torthelervice or perftormaunce of ſome bodily or 
mentall a2ion : for both are ſtrangely dulled and ideled inine, through over-much fullneſle 
and repleatcneſle; (And above all. I hate that fooliſh combination, of ſo ſound and buck- 
ſoniea Goddeſle, with that indigeſted and belching God all puffed with the fume ofhis li- 
or) or to recover my crazed {tomake, or becauſe Fa ſome good companie. And[I 
ly as Epicar: (aide, that e1man ſhog/d not [o much reipet what be eateth, a« wah whome hee 
eateth, And commend Cho that he would not promiſe to come to Perienders feaſt , bes 
fore he knew certainely who were the other bidden gueſts. No wiands are ſo ſweerely- plea- 
ſing, nor no ſauce ſo taſteful, as that which zz drawne from comver/able and mutuall ſacietie. think 
it wholelomer toeate more leifurely, andlefle in quantity, and to feede oftner : But I will 
have appetite and hunger to be endeared : I ſhould finde no pleaſure, after a phiſicallmaner, 
to ſwallow three or foure forced and ſpare meales a day. Who can aſſure me, if I hayca good 
eaſtc or (tomakeinthe morving, that I ſhall have it againe at ſupper? Let vs old menzler vs, 
ſay, take the firſt convenient time that commeth : Let vs leave hopes and prognoſlikes 
vnto- Almanacke-makers . The extreame fruite of my health, is pleaſure: Let vs holde 
fiſt on the preſent, andto vs knowne. Iefchew conſtanciein theſe Lawes of faſting, Who | 
ſowill have a forme to ſerue him, let him ayoydecontinuance of :t : but we harden our ſelves 
vntoit, and therevnto wholy apply our forces : ſixe moneths after , you ſhall finds your 
| ſtomake ſoenured vnto it, that you ſhall have gotten nothing but this,to haveloſt the liberty 
to vſe it otherwiſe without dowage, I vie to goe with mylegges and thighs no more cove- 
red in Sommer than in Winter, for I never wearcbutone pair of finglc {ilke-ſtockins. For 
thecaſingofmyrheume and helpe of my chollike, I have of late vſed to keepe my head and 
belly warme. My infirmities did in few daycs habituate themlſclves thereunto, and diſdaio 
ned my. ordinary proviſtons. Froma ſingle _ cappe, I cameto a doc.ble coverchef,and 
from a bonnet,toalincd and quilted hat. The bumbaſting of my doublet, ſerves me now for 
no more vſc then a ſtomacher:it isa thing of nothing, vnleſfe I addea hare or a vultures skin 
eo it; and ſome warme wrapping about my head. Follow this gradation and you ſhall goe a 
faire pace. I wil do no ſuch thing. [f I durſt I could find in my hart torevokethe beginning, I. 
have given vntoit. Fall youinto any new inconvenience? This reformation will no longer 
availe you. You areſo accuſtomed vntoit, that you are driven to ſecke ſomenew one. So 
are they overthrowne, that ſuffer themſelves with forced formalities or (trift rules, to bein« 
tangled, and do ſuperſticiouſly conſtraine themſelves vnto them : they haveneede of more, 
and of moreafter that : they never come to an end. Itismuch more commodious both for 
our buſineſſcand for our pleaſure (as didour fore- fathers) to looſe our dinner, and deferre 
making of good cheere, vnto the houre of withdrawing and of reſt , without utterrupting 
the day : So was I wont to docherctofore. Ihavefor wy health found out ſince by expe» 
rience, that onthe contrary, it is better to dine, and that one ſhall digeſt beticr being awake. 
Whether 1 be in health or in fickeneſle, I aminot much ſubject co bethirſlie : indeede my 
mouth 15 ſomewhat dry, but withoutthirſt. And commonly I vic not todrinke, butwhen 
with cating I amforced to deſireit, and thatis when I have eaten well. For aman ofanor- 
dinary ſtature I drinke indifferent much. - In Sommer, and at an huagry meale, Inor cnely 
excecdethe limites of Azguſins, who drunke but preciſely three times: but,not to offend the 
rule of Dewo:r:tus,who forbade vs to ſtay atfoure, as an vnlucicy numberztneed be,l come 
t five: Three deniiſextiers,or thereabonts. Ilike lutle glaſſes belt; and 1loveto emptic my 
glaſſ* : which ſome others dillike, asa thing vaſcemely. Sometimes, and that very often, TI 
temper my wineone halfc,and many timesthreepartes with water. And when amin mine 
owne houſe, frgm an ancient cuſtome , which my fathers phifition ordamed both for hiaz 
and himſelfe, looke what quantitie of Wineis thought will ſerve mee a mcale, the fame 
is commonly tempered two orthree houres before it be ſerved in, and ſokeptin the {eller Tc 
1 reported, that Cranaws King of the Athenians, was the farſt, that invented the mingling of 
Wane with Water. Whether it were profitable or no, I wil net now diſpute or ſtand vpon. 
I thinke it more'decent and more wholeſome: that children ſhould drinkeno Wine, vatill 
they be paſt the age of ixtcene or eighteene yeares. The moſt v/nall and common forme of life, 
2 the beſt : Each particularitic, doth in mine-opinionimpugne-it. And I ſhould as muchde- | 
ſtate Germanc, that ſhould put Water in his Wine, asa French-man, that ſhould drinke it 
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prekpr Dubs cuſtome:giveth Law vnto ſuch things. I fearea foggie andthicke avre, -nd 


ſmoke more than deathy(the firſt thing I began to repaire when] came to be mailer 
of mine owne houſe, was the chimnies and privies, which, in moſt of our build ings, 82 ve. 
nerall and intolerable fault)and among miſchiefs and difficulties attendin g on Warr, * oh 
is none ] hate more, than in hot-fweltring wether, to ride vp and downe all the d:y. long in 


| ſmokie duſt, as many times our Souldiersare faineto doe. I have afree and cafie re! Pirati« 


on, and doemoſt commonly paſſe-over my murres and colds without offence to my lunes, 
er without coughing, T he ſoultry heate of Sommer is more offenſive to megthanthe ſhary- 
neſſe of Winter : for, belides the incommodity of heate, which i; leſle to. bee remedied, 
than the inconvenience of cold; and beſides the force ofthe Sunnes beames,which ſtrike in. 
tothe head, mine eyes are much offended with any kind of glittering or ſparkling light; fo 
that I cannot well fic at dinner over againſt acleare-burning fire. To allay or dim the white. 
neſle of paper, when I was moſt given to _— I was wont to lay apiece of greene olafle 
ypon wy booke, and was thereby much caſed. Hitherto I never vſcd ſpcRakles, nor know 
not what they meane;and can yetfſee as farre as ever I could,and as any other man: true it is, 
that when night comes, I begin to perceivea dimnes and weaknes io readingzthe continuall 
exerciſe whercof, and ſpecially by night, was ever ſomewhat troublcſome vnto mine eyes. 
Loe-heerea ſteppe-backe, and that very ſenſible. I ſhall recoyle one more , from alecond 
to a third, and from athird to a fourth, ſo gently, that before 1 feele the declination and age 
of my ſight, mult be ſtarke blinde. So artificially doe the Fates vntwiſt our lives-threcde. 
Yetam I in doubt, thatmy hearing is about to become thicke: and you ſhall ſee, that I ſhal 
haveloſt it halfe , when yet I ſhall finde fault with their yoyces that ſpeake vnto mee. The 
minde muſt be ſtrained ts a high pitch, to makeit perceive howeit declineth. My going is 


- yet verienimble,quicke and ſtout; and I wotnot which of the twoo I can more hardly ſtaie 


at one inſtant, eyther my rmy body. I m:bſtlikethat preacher wel,that can tie mine = 
attentionto a whole ſermon. In places of ceremonies, where every mandoth ſo nicely {tand 


ypon countenaunce , where | have ſeene Ladies ho!dtheir cyes fo ſteady, 1 could never ſo 


hold out, but ſome part of mine would ever be gadding: although I be ſitting there, I am 
not wellſctled. As Chry/ppus the Phyloſophers chamber-maide, ſaide of hir Miſter , that 
he was never drunke but in his legges; for wherſocver he ate, he was ever accuſtomed tobe 
wagging with them : and this ſhe faide at what time ſtore of Wine had made his companis 
ons cuppe-ſhotten, and yet hefeltno alteration but continued ſober in minde. It miche lilce- 
wile have beene ſaide of mee, that even from mine infancy , I had either folly or quicke. f1]- 
yer in my feete,ſo much ſtirring and naturall iaconſt.ncy haveI in them, where ever I pl:ce 


them. Itisvamannerlineſſe, and prejudiciall vnto health, yea and to pleaſure alſo, to feede 


oroſcly and grcedily, as I doe. I ſhall ſometimes through haſte bite my tongue and fingers 
ends. Diogenes mecting with a childe, that did cate ſo, gave his tutor a whirret on the care. 
T here were men in Rome,that as others teach youth to go witha good grace,ſo they taught 
mento chew, with decency, I doe ſometimes looſe the leiſure to ſpeake, which is ſo pleating 
an entertainment at the table, provided they be diſcourſes ſhort, witty and p!caſant. T here 
ts akinde of jeloſie and envy betweene our pleaſures, and they often ſhocke and hinder one 
an other. Alcibiades, aman very exquilitely-skilfullin making good cheere , inhibited all 
manner of muſicke at tables, becauſe it ſhould not hinder the delight of diſcourſes , for the 
reaſon which Plats affoords him : that it is a cuſtome of populare or baſe men to cal tor 
minſtrels or ſingers at feaſts,and anargument, they want witty or!good diſcourſes,and plea _. 
fing cotertainement, wherewith men of conceipt and vnderſtanding knowe howe to cntcr+ 

feaſt and entertainethemſelyes. Uarrsrequireth this ata bancket:: an alſemblte of perſons, 
faire, goodly apd handſome of for tg 1's and delighifull in converſation, which wu (t 
not be dumbe nor dull,ſullaine nor ſlovenly : deanlineſls and neatneſle in meates: and faire 
wether. A gool minde-pleaſing table-entertainzment, 15 not alittle voluptuousfeaft, nora 
meanly artificiall banquet. , Neither great or ſterne commaunders 1n Warres,nor famous or 
fin Philoſophers have diſdained the vſe or knowledge of t. My imagination hath bequea- 
thed three of them to the keeping of my memorie, onely which; fortune 61d at ſervers times, 
yceldexcecding]y delighffome vnto me. My preſent ſtate doth nowercludeme fromthe. 
For, every one, GA 9 to the good temper of body or mind,whercin he Endes hiwſclfe, - 
addeth either principall grace or taſte vnto them.” My ſelfe, wha but grovell on the ground, 
hate that kinde of inhumane Wiſedome, which would make vs diſdaincfull:nd enemies of 


the 
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the bodies reformation. ] deeme it anequall injuſtice, eithker-totake naturaltſenfualities a- 
eaſt che hart, or to take them too neere the hart, Xerxes was aninny-hammer, 'whoen- 
wrapped and givento all humane volupteouſneſle,propofed rewards for thoſe; that ſhould 
deviſe ſuch as he had never heard-of. Andheis not much bchinde him in ſottſhneſle,that 
goes about to abridge thoſe, which nature hath deviſed ftsrhim. One ſhould neither follow 
nor avoyde them : but receive them. I receive them ſomewhat more amply and graciouſly, 
and rather am contented to fol.ow naturallinclination. We neede not exaggerate their 1na- 
nitic:it will ſufficiently be felt, and doth ſufhciently produceir ſelfe. Godamercy our weake, 
crazcd and joy-diwiniſhingſpirite, which makes vs diſtaſte both them and himſelfe . Hee . 
treareth both\himſeif and whatſoever he receiveth;ſomtimes forward and othertimes backe- 
war&, according as himfclfeis eitherinfaciate, vagabond, newfangled or variable. 
Sincernm. eft mſi va,quodrung, infundis,acceſcit. By le 1.opift.n, 
In no ſweet veſſel all you poure, $4 
In ſuch a veſlell ſoone will fowre, 
My ſelfe, who brag ſo curiouſly to embrace and fo particularly to allow the commodities 
- of life, whenſocverl looke preciſely intoit, I finde nothing therein but winde. But what? 
we arenothing but winde. And the very windealſo, more wiſely then we, loveth to bluſter 
and tobcinagitation : Andis pleaſed with his owne offices ; without deſiring ſtabilitic or 
ſoliditic; qualities that benot his owne. The meere te of imagination, as well as dif< 
pleaſure {ſay ſome) arc the greateſt : as the ballance of (710/41 did expreſſe. Itis no won- 
der, ſhe compoſeththemar hur pleaſure, and cutsthem out of the whole cloth. I ſee daylie 
ſom: notable preſidentsofit, and peradventureto be dcfared. Put I, that amof a commixt 
condition, homely and plaine, cannot fothroughly bite onthat onely and ſo ſimple objet: 
| butſhallgroſely andcareleſly give my {cite over tothe preſent delights, of the general! & hu» © 
manelaw. Intelleualy ſenſible, and ſenſibly-intelleEtuall. The C Jrenaique Philoſophers 
arc ofopinion, that as griefes, ſo corporall pleaſures are more powerfull; and as double, ſo 
more juſt. There are fome (as Ars#ot/e faith) who with a ſavage kinde of ſtupiditie, will 
ſceme diſtaſtefull or ſquemiſh of them. Some others I knowe, that doe it out of ambition. 
Why renounce they not alſo breathing?why live they not of their owne, and refuſe light, be. 
cauſe itcommeth of gratuitie; and coſts them neither inventionnor vigor? That Afar, or 
Pallas, or Mercarie, ſhould nouriſhthem toſee, inſteade of (eres, Venus,or Bacchims, Will 
they notlceke for the quadrature of the circle, even vpon their wives? I hate that we ſhould 
be commanded to haveour minde in the clowds, whilſt our bodies are ſitting at the table: 
| y<t would Inot have the minde to be faſtned thereunto, nor wallow vponit,nor licalor'g 
| theroh, butto applicit ſelfe and ſitatit. e-Liſſippm defended but the body, asif wee hadno 
ſoule : Zeno embraced but th: ſoule, asif we had no body. Both viciouſly. Pythagoras (ſay 
they) hath followed a Philoſophic, allin contemplation : Socrates altogether in maners and 
in action : P/ato hath found a med:ocritie betweene both. But they ſay fo by way of diſcourſe 
For,the true temperature is tound in Socrates; Plato 15 more S#craticall then Pythagoricall, 
andit becomes im beſt. When I dance, I dance; and when Iſl-ep,Ifleeps. And when Tam 
ſolitarie walking in a faire orchard, if my thou ehts have a while entertained themſelves with 
ſtrange occurrences I doe another while bring them ro walice with mein the orchard, and 
to b: partakers of the pleaſure of that ſolitarineſle and of my ſelfe. Nature hath like akinde 
mother obſerved this, that ſuchaCions as ſhee for our neceſſities hath enjoyned vnto vs, 
ſhould alſo be voluptuous yntovs. And doth not onely by reafon; but alſo by appetite en- 
vit- vs vnto them : it were injuſtice to corrupt her rules. Whea I behold { e/ar and Alexan: 
der inthe thickeſt of their wondrous-great labours, fo abſolutely to enjoy humane and cor- 
porall pleaſures, I ſay not, that they rclcaſe thereby their minde, but rather ſtrengthen the 
ſame; ſubmitting by vigor of courage their violent occupation, and laborious thoughts to 
the cuNtomarie vie of ordinaric life. Wiſe had they beene, had they believed, that that was 
their ordinary vocation, and this their extraordinaric. What egregious fooles are we! Hee 
hath paſt his life inidleneſſe, ſay wes alas I have done nothing this day. What? hveyou not 
lived? Iciznot onely the fundamentall, but the nobleſt of your occupations. Had] beene 
laced, or thought fit for the managing of great affaires, I would have ſhewed what I could 
$67 performed. Have you knowne how to meditate and manage your life? you have accomplſied 
the greate#t works of all. For a man to ſhew and exploitc himſclfe, nature hath no neede of 


fortune, ſhe <qually ſhewes her ſcife vpon all grounds, nll ſutes, before and behind, as it 
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were without curtines, welt, or guarde.* Have yon knowne how to compoſe your manner;? Jou 
beve done more then he who hath compoſed bookgs. Have you knowne how to take reſt? you 
have done morethen he, who hath taken Empires and Citties. The glorions maitter-piece of 
mans, tolive tothe purpoſe. All otherthings, as to raigne, to governe, tohoarde vp treaſore, 
cothrive andto build, are for the moſt part but appendixes and ſupporters thereunts., It is 
ro mea great pleaſure, to ſcea Generall of anarmie atthe foote of a breach, which he ere 
long intendcth, to charge or enterzall whole,vndiſtraftcd and careleſly to prepare him{elfe, 
whilſt he ſits at dinner with his friends about himo,to talke of any matter. And 1 am delighted 
toſec Brutw, having both heaven and carth conſpired againſt him and the libertie of Rewe, 
by ſtealch to take ſome houres of the night from his other cares and walking of the round, in 
all ſecuritie toreade,to note and toabrieviate Polibiee, It is for baſe and pettic mindes,dulled 
and overwhelmed with the weight of affaires, to be ignorant how to leave them, and not to 
know how to frec themſelves from them; nor how to leave and take them againe. 
O forte: peioraque paſſi, 
. CMecum ſape viri, nunc vino pelite curas, 
. Crasingens iterabimus equor. 
Valiant compeeres, who oft have worſe endured 


With me, let now with wine your cares be cured: 
Tomorrow we againe 


- Will launch into the maine. 

Whethcrit beinjeſt or earneſt, that the Sorbomicallor theologicall wine, and their feaſts 
or gaudy dayes are now cometo be proverbially jeſted-at : I thinke there is ſomereaſon, 
that by how much more profitably and ſeriouſly they have beſtowed the mornin? in the 
exerciſe oftheir ſchooles, fo much more commodiouſly and pleaſantly ſhou!d they & 1c ac 
noone. A cleare conſcienceto have well employed and induſtriovſly ſpent the other houres, 
15a perfe&ſcaſoning and ſavorie condiment of tables.So have wile men lived. And that in- 
1mitable contention vnto vertue, which ſo amazcth vs,in both { atoes, their fo ſtily-ſcvere 
humour, even vnto importunitie, hath thus mildely ſubmitted it ſeife, and tak:n pleaſure in 
thclawes of humane condition, and in Ven and Bacchus, According to their Sefts-pre- 
cepts, which require a perfeQtly wife man, to beas fully. expertand $Lilfull in thetrue vie of 
Cefin.lib.z, fſenſualities, asn all other duties or devoires belonging to life. { us ror ſaprar,es © [apiat pai 

tus. Let this palate be ſavorie, whoſe heart ts ſavorie. Eaſte-yeelding and facilitie doth inmy 
conccit,greatly honour,and is beſt befitting a magnanimous and noble mind . Epammonda 
thought 1tno ſcorne, to thruſt himſelfe amongſt the boyes of his citie, and dancewiththem, 
yeaand to ſing and play, and with attention bufic himſclfe, were it inthingsthat might de- 
rogatc from the honor and reputation of his glorious viRories, and from the perftet refor- 
mation of maners, that was in him. And amoneſtſo infinite admirable aQions of Sciprothe 
grandfather, a man worthy to be eſteemed of heaverlyrace, nothing addeth ſo much grace 
yn:o kim, astoſce him care!eſlyto'dally and childiſhly to trifle, in gath:ring and chufing of 
coci1:-ſhells, and play at cob-caſtle alongſt the ſca-thore with his friend Lens. Andifit 
were fowle wether, arnmuſing and laonghinlefeyo repreſent in writing and commeties 
th: molt popular and baſe aftions of men- And having his head continually bufied with 
that wonderfull cnterpriſe againſt Hanmball and Afrike , yet he (till viſited the {chootes in 
(cite, and frequented the leures of Philoſophic, arming his enemies teeth at Rome with 
cnvie and ſpizht, Nor any thing more remarkeable in Socrates, then, when old and 
crazed, hewouldſpare ſo muchtimeas tobe inſtruRted inthe aite of daactag and playing 
ypon inſtrament:; and thought the time well beſtowed. Who notwithſtanding hcth beene 
ſeene to continue a whole day and night in an cxtaſie or trance, yea ever ſtanding on his feete, 
m preſenceof all the Greeke armic, as it were ſurpriſed and raviſhed by ſome decj.c and 
' minde-diſtraftingthought. He hath beene noted to bethe firſt, among{t io infinite valiant 
men in the armie, headlong to ruſh out, to help and bring-of Alcibiaces, eng:ged and en- 
thronged by his cnemies : to cover him with his body,and by maine force of armes and cou- 
_ rage, bring him-oft from the rout : And in the De4aze- batcell,to ſave and ditingage Xenve 
phon, who was beaten from his horſe. Andin the midſt,of all the Athenian + WOUuTN- 
ded, as it were with ſo vnworthy a ſpeftacle, headlong preſent himfelfethe firft man, tore- 
cover Theramenes, from out the hands of the officers and ſatelites, ofthe thirve tyrants of 
Athens, who were leading him to his death; and never defiſted from his bold attempt, _oo | 
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he met with 7 herawenes himſelfe, though hee were followed and aſſiſted with two more. 
Hehath beene ſcene (provoked thereunto by a matchleſle beautie,wherewith tic was richly 
endowed by nature) at any time of neede to maintaine afevere continencie. He hath conti« 
nually becnenoted te march to the warres on foot; to breake the yee with his bare feete;to 
weare onelame garmentin ſummer and winter; to exceede all his companions in patience of 
any labour or travcllz to eate no more, or otherwiſe at any banquet, then'at his ordinary: He 
hath bcene ſceneſgayen and twenty yeares together with one ſame vndifmaide countenance, 
patiently to bcareand endure hunger, povertie, the indocilitie and ſtubberneſle of his chil- 
dren, thefrowardnes and ſcratchings of his wife;and in the end malicions detraRtion, tyran- 
ny,cmpriſonment,ſhakles and poiſon. But was that maneenvited to drinke to him by duty of 
civilicicthe was alſo the man of che armie,to whom theadvantage thercof remained. And yet 
he refuſed not,nor difdained to play for nuts with children,nortorun with them vpon a hob 
by-hotſe, wherein he hada very good grace : For, all ations (faith Philoſophic) dee equally 


' beſceme well, and honour a wi/e man.'We have good ground and reaſon, and.ſhould never be 


wearie to preſent the image of this incomparable man ,vnto all patterns and forme ofperfe- 
- ions. T her are very few exampls of life, abſolutely ful & pure. And our inſtru&ion is great- 
ly wrong-d, in that it hath certaine weake,defeRtive ind vnperfe&formes propoſed vnto it, 
ſcarcely good for any good vie, which divert and drawe vs backez and may rather beeters- 
med Corrupters then Correftors. Manu eafily decerved. Onemay more eaſily goc by the 
ſiJes, where extremitie ſerveth as a bound, as a ſtay andas aguide, ' thenby the mid-way, 
which is open and wide and more according vnto arte, then according vnto nature : bur 
therewithall leſſe noblie and with lefſe commendation. The greatneſſe of the minde ts not /o 
wnch, to drawe vp and hale forward, as to knowe bow to range, dire(t and circumſcribe ut /elfe. It 
holdcth for great whateveris ſufficient . And ſheweth her heizht, in loving mcane chings 
betterthen eminent. There is nothing /o goody, ſo fare ani ſo lawfull a; to play the man well and 
duely : Nor Science [s hard and difficult, as to knowe how to live this life well. And cf all thein« 
firmitics we have, the moſt ſavage, is to deſpiſe our being . Whoſo wil ſequeſter or diſtract 
his minde, let him haxdily doeir, if he can, at what time his body is not well at caſe, thereby 
to diſcharge 1t from ar contagion : And dfewhere contraric ; that ſhee may aſſiſt and fa- 
your him, andnot refuſero be partaker of his naturall pl:afures , and cor;juga!ly be pleafed 
with them : addine thereunto, if ſhee be the wiſer, moderation, 1-ſt through indifcretion, 
they mightbe confounded with diſpleaſure. Interperance i the plague of /enſuatinie; ard tem- 
prrance us not her ſcourge, but rather her ſeaſoning. Eudox:«s , who thereon eſtab 1lhed his 
chiefe felicitie 3 and his companions , that raiſed the ſams toſo higha pitch, by meancs of 
temperance ,which in them was very ſingular and exemplar, ſayoured the ſame:in her moſt 
oratious ſwetenes. I enjoyne my minde, with a looke equal!y regulare, to beho'd both for- 
row and voluptiouſnes : Eodemy eninL vitio eſt effuſio antrni in letuta, quo indolore contrattio, 
As faultie is the enlarging of the munde in mirth, as the contrafling tt in griefe 3 and equally con- 
\Nan:: Butthe one merrily, and the gther ſeverely : And according to that ſhes may bring 
ynto it, to be as carefull to extinguiſh the one, as diligent to quench the oth-r . 7 have 4 
perfef? inſight mto good, drawes with it an abſolute inſight into evil, And ſorrow hath in her ten- 
der h:g:1ning ſomethin#thatis vnavoydcable : and voluprouſnes in her excellive eo.le, 
ſo11th-ng that is evitabie. Plato coupleth them togecher, and would have it:o be the c- 

quall cfhceof fortirude,to combate againſt ſorrowes, and fight againſt the uymc:derat: and 

cliarrning blandiſhments of ſenſualitic. They arc wo fountaines, at vw hich vv hofo draweth $ 
whence, when and as much as hee necdeth , beit a cittic, be it a man, bet a beaſt , hers ve- 

ry hvpy. The firſt muſt betaken for phiſicke and neceſfitie, and more ſparingly : The ſe- 

cond for thirſt, butnot vnto drunkenneſſe. Paine, voluprucn/nefle, love and bate ave the firſt 
paſſions « cole fedeh : if reaſon approach, and they apply them/elver omon; that twhertue. 1 

havea Dictionarieſeverally and wholy to my ſelfe : I paſſe the time when! it1s foule and in- 

commodt.us;when itisfaire and good, Iwillnotpaſſe-it : Irunneitov-r agamne, :nd take 

holde ofit. Aman ſhould ranne the badde, and ſertle him/elfe in the good. This vulgarphaſe 

of paſletime, and, to paſſe the time, repreſents the cuſtome of thoſe wife men, who tkinke 

to have no better accountoftheir life, then to paſle it over and eſcapeit. : to pa fle ir over 

and bawkeit, and ſo much as in themlicth, to ignoreand avoyde it , as athing of an yrie- 


ſome, tedious and to be-diſdained qualitic . But I knowe it to be otherwiſe; and finde it 


to bc both priſcable and commodious, ycain her laſt declination ; where I bo!deit. And 
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were without curtines, welt, or guarde. Heve yon bnowne how to compoſe your manner: ths 


beve done more then he who hath compoſed bookgs. Have you knowne how to take reſt? you 
have done morethen he, who hath taken Empires and Citties. The glorious maiiter-picce o 


 man,ts, tolive tothe purpoſe. All other things, as to raigne, to governe, tohoarde vp treaſore, 


cothrive and to build, are for the moſt pant but appendixes and ſupporters thereunts, It is 
to mea great pleaſure, toſceea Generall of anarmue at the foote of a breach, which he ere 
long intendcth, to charge or enterzall whole,vndiſtratcd and careleſ]y to prepare himſeife, 
whilſt he ſits at dinner with his friends abouthimp,to talke of any matter. And 1 aw delighted 
to ſee Brutms, having, both heaven and carth conſpired againſt him and the libertie of Ree, 
by ſtealth to take ſome houres of the night fromhis other cares and walking of the round, in 
all ſecuritietoreade,to note and toabrieviate Polibixe, It is for baſe and pettie mindes,dulled 
and overwhelmed with the weight of affaires, to be ignorant howto leave them, andnot to 
know how to free themſelyes from them; nor how to leave and take them againe. 
| O fortes peioraque paſſi, 
. _CMecumſape viri, nunc vino ptlite curas, 
Crasingens iterabimus aquor. 

Valiant compeeres, who oft have worſe endured 

Wuh me, let now with wine your cares be curcd: 

Tomorrow we againe Sf 

Willlaunchintothe maine. _—. TT,» 

Whether it be injeſt or earneſt, that the Forbamcalor theologicall wine, and theirfeaſts 

or gaudy dayes are now cometo be proverbially jeſted-at : I thinke there is ſome reaſon, 
that by how much more profitably and ſeriouſly they have beſtowed the morninz in the 
exerciſe of their ſchooles, fo much more commodiouſly and pleaſantly ſhou!d they & 1c ac 
noone. A cleare conſcience to have well employed and indiſtriouſly ſpent the other houres, -- 
15a perfe& ſeaſoning and favorie condiment of tables.So have wife men lived. And that in- 
imitable contention vnto vertue, which ſo amazcth vs,in both { aroes, their fo {tr:1iy-ſcvere 
humour, even vnto importunitie, hath thus mildely ſubmitted it ſeife, and tak:n pleaſure in 
the lawes of humane condition, and in Ven and Bacchus. According to their Sefs-pre- 
cepts, which require a perfcRly wiſe man, to beas fully-expertandsulfullin thetrue vie of 
{cnſualities, asin all other duties or devoires belonging, to life. (us cor [aprat,es & apiat pai 
me. Let this palate be ſavorie, whoſe heart t ſavorie.  Eaſte-yeelding and facilitie doth inmy 
conccit, greatly honour,and is beſt befitting a magnanimons and noble mind . Epanunandas 
thought itno ſcorne, tothruſt himſelfe amongſt the boycs of his citie, and dancewiththem, 
yea and to ſing and play , and with attention buſi himſclte, were it inthings that might de- | 
rogate from the honor and reputation of his glorious viRories, and from the perfect refor- 
mation of maners, that was in him. And amongſtſo infinite admirable actions of Scprothe 
grandfather, a man worthy to be eſteemed of heavenly race, nothing addeth fo much grace 
vn:o kim, as to ſee him careleſlyto dally and childiſhly to trifle, in gathering and chubing of 
coci:l:-ſhells, and play at cob+caſtle alongſt the ſea-ſhore with his friend Leh. And ifit 
were fowle wether, ainmuſing and ſolacing him(elfe,to repreſent in writing and commeries 
th: molt popular and baſe ations of men. And having his head continually butied with 
that wonderfull cnterpriſe againſt Hanmball and Afrihe , yet he ſtill viſited the {chooies In 
(ike, and frequentedthe leQures of Philoſophic, arming his enemies teeth at Rome with 
envie and ſpizht, Nor any thing more remarkeable in Socrates, then, when bcing old and 
crazed, he wouldſpareſo muchtimeas tobe inſtruted the aite of daacing and playing 
vpon inſtrament:; an« thought the time well beſtowed. Who notwithſtanding hath beene 
ſeene to continue a whole day and nightin an extaſfie or trance, yea ever ſtanding on his feete, 
n preſence of all the Greeke armic, as it were ſurpriſcd and raviſhed by ſome dec and 
minde-diſtrafting thought. He hath beene noted to bethe firſt, among{t io infinite valiant 


— 


- meninthe armie, headlong to ruſh out, to help and bring-of Alcibiades, eng:ged and en- 


thronged by his cnemies : to cover him with his body,and by maine force of armes and cou- 
rage, bring him- oft from the rout : And in the Dehane battcll, to ſave and dilingage Xenve 
phon, who was beaten from his horſe. Andinthe midſt,of all the Athenian [4h woun- 
ded, asit were with ſo vnworthy a ſpeRtacle, headlong preſent himfelfethe firſt man, to re- 
cover Theramenes, from out the hands of the officers and ſatelites, ofthe thirtie tyrantsof 


Athens, who were leading himto his death; and never defiſted from his bold attewpt, _ 
| | 4 R 
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© hc met with Therawererhimfelfe, though hee were followed and affiſted with two more. 
Hehath beene ſcene (provoked thereunto'by a matchleſle beautie,wherewith he was richly 
endowed by nature) atany time of neede to maintaine a fevere continencie. He hath contie 
nually beenenoted to march to the warres on foote; to breake the yce with his bare feete;to 
weare onelame garmentin ſummer and winter; to excecde all his companions in patience of 
ary labour or travcllz to cate no more, or otherwiſe at any banquet, then at his ordinary: He 
hath beene ſcene ſeaven and twenty yeares together with one ſame vndilmiaide countenance, 
patiently to bcare and endure hunger, povertie, the indoclitie and ſtubberneſle of his chil- 
dren, thefrowardnes and ſcratchings of his wifc;and in the end malicionsdetraQton,tyran- 
ny,cmpniſoniment,ſhakles.and poiſon. But was that min envited to drinke to himby duty of 
civiliciczhe was alſo the man of che armie,to whom theadvantage thercof remained. And yet 
he refuſed nor,nor diſdained to play for nuts with children,nor torun with them vpon aliob 
by-hotſe, wherein he hada very good grace : For, all ations (ſth Philoſophic) doe equally 
beſceme well,and honour a wiſe man.'We have good ground and reaſon, and ſhould neyer be 
wearie to preſent the image of thisincomparable man,vnto all patterns and forme ofperfe 
ions. T her are very few exampls of life, abſolutely ful & pure. And our inſtru@ion 15 great- 
ly wrong-d, in that it hath certaine weake,defeCtive ind vnperfeFformes propoſed vmto it, 
ſcarcely good for any good vie, which divert and drawe vs backez and may rather beeter- 

med Corruptersthen Correftors. Maru eafily decerved. Onemay more eaſily goc by the 
ſiJes, where extremitie ferveth as abound, as a ſtay andas a guide, ' then by themid<way, 
which is open and wide and moreaccording vnto arte, then according vnto nature : bur 
therewithall leſſe noblie and with leſſe-commendation. The greatneſſe of the minde is not /o 


wich, to drawe vp and bale forward, ai to knewe bow to range, ire(t and cireumſeribe u ſelfe, It 


holdeth for great whateverisfufficient . And ſhewethher heizht, in loving meane things 
better then eminent. There is nothing ſo goody, ſo fawt ana ſo lawful as to play the man well and 
duel : Nor Science (s hard and difficult, as to knowe how 10 live this life well. And of all thein« 
firmitics we have, the moſt ſavage, is to deſpiſe our being . Whoſo wil ſequeſter or diftrat 
his minde, let him hardily doe ir, if he can, at what time his body is not well at cafe, thereby 
to diſcharge it from that contagion : And dſewhere contrarie; that ſhee may iſſiſt and fa- 
your him, andnot refaſeto be partaker of his natural! pl:aſures , and corjuga!ly be pleafed 
with them : adding thereunto, if ſhee be the wiſer, moderation, 1-ſt through indifcretion, 
they mightbe confounded with diſpleafure. Intemperance i the plane of [enſuatirte; ard ten 
perances not her {courge; but rather her ſeaſoning. Endox:« , who thereon eſtab iſhed his 
chiefc felicitiez and his companions , that raiſed the ſams toſo higha pitch, by meancs of 
temperance ,whichin chem was very ſingular and exemplar, favoured the famein hermoſt 
oratious ſwetenes. I enjoyne iny minde, with a looke equally regulare, to beho'd both for- 
row and yolupt1ouſnes : Eodermry enim vitio eft effuſio animiin letuia, quo indolore contraflio, 
As faultie ts the enlarging ofthe minde in mirth, as the contratting it in griefez and equally con- 
ſtan: : But the one merrily; and the other ſeverely : And according to that ſhes may bring 
ynto it, to be as carefull to extinguiſh the one, as diligent to quench the oth-r. To have 4 
perfet! in/joht mro good, drawes with it an abſolute inſight ito evil, And ſorrow hathin her ten- 
der h:g:1ning ſome:hin#thatis vnavoydeable : and volupruoutnes in her excc{liyceo.ie, 
{oi2th-ng that is evitabie. Plato coupleth them together, and would have ito be the c- 
quall .thce of forticrude,to combate againſt ſorrowes,and fight againſt the unmi:detat: and 


S 
clia-ming blandiſhments of ſenſualitie. They arc two fountaines, at which wholſo draweth, 


Cic.T»ſc.qu,l.4 


whence, wh-n and as much as hee necdeth , beit a cittie, beit a man, beit a beaſt , hers ve- 


ry h-vpy. The firſt muſt betaken for phiſicke and neceflitie, and more ſparingly : The ſe- 
cond for thirſt, butnot vnto drunkenneſſe . Paine, volupruon/nefle, love and bate ave the firſt 
paſſior: 2 chille feeleth : if reaſon approrch, and they apply them/elver omon,; that 1s ere. 1 
have a DiRionarieſeverally and wholy to my ſelfe : I paſſe the time when it 15 foule and in- 
commodt-us;when itis faire and good, Iwillnot paſle-1t : Irunnent ov*r aganne, :ind rake 
holde of it. A manſhonld ranne the badde, and ſertle him/elfe in the good. This vulgarphaſc 
of pailetime, and, to paſle the time, repreſents the cuſtom of thoſe wife men; who thinke 
to have no better accountoftheir life, then to paſſe it over and eſcapeit, * to paſle irover 
and bawkeit, and ſo much as in them licth, to ignore andavoyde it , as athingot an yrce- 
ſome, tedious and to be-diſdained qualitic . . But T knowe it to be otherwiſe; and finde it 
tobe both priſeable and commodious, ycain herlaſt declination; whereT bolder. And 
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Nature hath put the ſame into our handes furniſhed with ſuch and £o favorrable circums 


- ances, thatifit preſſe and moleſt vs, or if voprofitablyiteſcapevs, wee mult blame our 


ſelves. Stwlti vita ingr ata eff jrepiaa oft, tota in futurum fertur. eAfooles bfe u all plea/ant, all 


 fearefull, all fond of the future. 1, therfore prepare and compoſe my lelfe, to forgoe and looſe 


it without grudging; but asathing that 15 looſcable and tranſitorie by it's owne conduion: 
not as troubleſomeand importunate, Nor beſcemes it a man notto be grieved when he 6i« 
eth, except they beſu pn themſelves to live {tiJl, Thereisakinde of husbandricin 
knowing how toenjoy it: Ienjoy it double toothers. For, the meaſure in ioviſſance depens | 
deth more or leſſe onthe application we lendis. Eſpecially at this inſtant,that 1 perceive mine to 


| beſoſhortintime, I will extend itin weight: Iwillſtay the readineſle of her flight,by the 


promptitude of my holde-faſt by it : and by the vigor of cyſtome recompence the haſte of 
herflecting . According as the poſleſlion of life is more ſhort, Imuſt endevoure to make 
it moreprofound andfull. Other menfteele the {weetneſle of a contentmentand proſperity. 
I feeleit as well as they 3 butitis not inpaſling and gliding : yet ſhould it be ſtudied, taſted 


. andruminated, thereby to ycelde him condigne thankes, thatis pleaſed to graunt the ſame 


vnto vs. They enjoy other pleaſures, as thatof ſleepe,, without knowing them, Tothe 
end that ſleepe ſhould not dully and vnfeelingly Sons mee, and that I might berter taſte 
and bc acquainted with it, I have heeretofore found it good, to betroubled andinterrup- 
tedinthe fame. I have a kinde of contentment, to conſult with my ſelfe : which conſulta- ' 
ton Idoc not ſuperficially runne over, but conliderately ſound the ſame, and applie my 
reaſontoenteitaine and receiveit, which is now-become froward, pceviſh and diſtaſted. 
Doe I finde my ſelfe in fome quiet moode; is there any (enſualitiochat tickles me? I donot 
ſuffer the ſame to buſieit ſelfe or dally about my ſenſes, but aſſociate my minde vntoit:Not 
co engage or plunge itſelte therein, but therein to take delight: dotto looſe, but thereinto 
find: it-ſelfe. And for her parte I employ her, to view her ſelfe that proſperous eſtate, to 

onder and efteeme the good fortune ſhe hath, and to amplifie the fame. Shce meaſurath 
how muchHheis bcholding vnto God , for that ſheis at reſt with her conſcience, and free 
from other inteſtine paſſions, and hath her body in her naturall difpoſition : orderly and 
competently cnjoying certaineflatcering andeftemimace funRions, with which it pleaſeth 
him of his grace to recompence the pri es, wherewtth his juſticcathis pleaſure ſmith vs, 
Oh how availcfull ;z1tvnto her, to beſo ſeated, that wherever fhe caſteth her eyes, the hea- 


vensare calme round about herz and no deſire, nofeareor doubt troubleththe ayre before 


her : thereisno difficultie, either paſt, or preſent, orfo-come,.over which her imagination 
paſſeth notwithoutoffence. This conſideration takes a greatluſtre from the compariſon of 
diftcrent conditions. Thus doe Lin athouſand ſhapes\propoleynto my ſelfe, thoſe whom 
either fortune, or their owne errour doth tranſport and torment. And theſe nearer, who lo 
Nackely and incuriouſly receive their good fortune. They are men which indeedepalle 


- their time: they overpaſlſe the preſent, and that which they poſleſle, thereby to ferve thei 


hopes with ſhadowes and vaine images , which fancie ſets before them, 
Corte obith quales fame oft volitare figuras, 
Ant que ſopitos deludunt ſomnia ſenſu. 
Such walking ſhapes we ſay, when men are dead, 
Dreames, whereby ſleeping ſenſes arc mle-ded. | 
Which haſten and prolong their flight, according as they are followed. The fruit and ſcope -. 
of their purſuite, is topurſue: As Alexander aid , that The end of his travell, was torravel. 
Nil alt um credens cum quid [upereſſet agendum. . 
Who thought thatnought was done, M41 ihs 
=” When aughtremaind vndone. '—__ he 
 Asformeethen, I love my life and cheriſhit, ſuchas it hath pieaſed God-to grauntit 
vs. Idclire nothe ſhould ſpcakeof the neceſlitic of eating and drinking . And I woulde. 
thinke to offend no lefſe excuſably , in deſiring it hould haye it double . Sapiens dyvitia- 
TUM naturaliun queſitor acerrimus. eA wiſe man iu a waſt eagre and earneſt ſearcher of thoſe 
things which are natura/l.Nor that we ſhould ſuſtaine our ſelves by only putting alitle of that 
drugge into our mouth, wherewith Epamenides was wont to alay hunger, and yet main= 
rained himſelfe . Nor that wee ſhould inſenſibly produce childreh: at our fingers endes 0: 
at our heeles, butrather { ſpeaking withreverence) that wee might with pleaſure and vo- | 
luptuoulneſle produce them both at ourheeles. and "pos 2 . Nor thatthebodie 


ſhould 
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ſhould beyoyde ofdefire, and without tdding-delight. They ard yngratcfull,andimy 
ous complaintes. iI cheercfullyand thank IWiand wich a _ heart, - hitnature 
hath created for mes andam therewikiwell pleaſed, and amprowde of it, 'Greatmrongi: 
offred ynto that great and all+puifTant. Giver], .toxefule hig gitt, which is ah(olirely goody. 
and diſanull or disfigure the ſame; fince hee made it perfetty good ; Omnieigne ficanebor _ 
 naturans ſunt; aftimatione digna ſunt. All things that are ——_ to nature, ape marthy ta be e- Cic, fin bon 1.3, 

freemed. Of Philoſophics opinions, I more willingly embrace thoſe, whichare themoſt 
folide : that is toſay, fuchasaremoſt humane and moſt ours : My diſcourſes arefutable th 
my manners lowe and humble. Sheethen brings fortha childe well-pleaſing me, when 
ſhe betakes herſelfeto her Quiddities and E:goes; to perſwade vs, that itis a barbarous ali» 
ance, to marrie-what is divine with-that whichis terreſtrial ; wedde tcaſonable with vn. 
reaſonable; combine ſevere with indulgent, and couple honeſt with ynhoneſt : that yas» 
luptuouſneſle is a brutall qualitie,,, ynworthie the taſte ofa wiſewan. Theoncly pleaſure he 
drawes from the enjoying ofa faireyong bride ,/is the delight of his conſcience, by perfor. 
ming an aCtion according vnta order; As to put on his bootesfor a profitable riding. Oh 
that his followers had no moreright, or linnewes, or pithe, or juice, at the diſ-maydening 
of their wives, than they haveinhis Leſſons: Itis notthat, which Socrates, both his and our 
Miaiſter, ſaith 3 He valueth rightly as he ought corporal yoluptuouſneſle; but he preferreth 
thit ofthe minde, as having more force, more conſtange, facilitie, varietic and digmtie. 
Thus, according to him,goeth-nothing atone, he 1s not ſo fantaſticalls but ane'y firſt. For 
him, temperance-isa moderatrix, and not an adyerſarieof ſenſualities. 'Nature i agentle 
guize : Yet not mere gentle, then prudent and juſt, 7ntravaum eft in rerum naturam,pe- 1114111, o 
nitiea quid ea poſtulet, pervidenduws. Wee muſt enter into the natare of things, and throughty ſee 
' what ſhe impardh requires. Tquelt after her tracke 3 wee have confounded herwith arafici- 
all traces. And that Academicall and Peripateticall /ammwum bonym orfoyeraignefelicitie, 
which is, to hve according to her rules : by this reaſon becommeth difficulkto be limited, 
and hard tobe expounded . And that of the Stoickes,couzin-germanto the other,which 
is, to yeelde vntonature. 1s it not an errour, toeſtceme ſome ations leſle woorthie, forſo- 
much as they are neceſſary? Yctſhallthey never remoove out of my head, that it is nota 
moſt convenient marriage, towedde Plcaſure ynto Neceſlitic., With which: (Gaicth anjan- 
cient Writer)the Gods doe ever complot and conſent. | bro flog dongre xo ag 

To what end doe weby a divorce, diſmember a frame contexted with ſo mutuall,cohe- 

rent and brothetly correſpondencie? Contrariwiſe,let vs tepaire and renne the ſame by en- 
terchangeable offices: that the ſpirit may awake and quicken the dul licavineſle of the body, 
and the body ſtay the lightneſleofthe ipirite,, and ſettle and fixe the ſame. ©uz velut ſum 4,5.01h, apo. 
mum bonum,laudet anime naturam, & tanquam malum, naturam carnis accuſatgprofetto Ev ani« ſtdl, ſer. 13.c.6, 
man carnaluter appetity & carne icarnaluer fugit ,quonian id yamiate ſentit hymana,non verita- 
te divina, He that praiſeth the nature of the ſonle,as his principallgooa,& aceaſoth the nature of the 
fleſh as evill,aſſuredly be both carnally afſeHeth the ſoule, and carnaly eſcheweththe flcſh ſince he js 
of this minds not by divine veritie, but humane vanitie. Theres no partorparcell ynwoorthy | | 
ofour carein that preſent, which God hath beſtowed vponvs: Wee are accoumptableeyen 
for the leaſt hatreofir. And itis no commillion for falhion-ſake for any man,toduet man 
according to his condition : it is. expreſſc, naturall and principall: And the Creator haclsſe- 
riouſly and ſevertly given the ſame vnto vs. Onely authority is of force wita men of. come 
mon reach and vnderſtanding; andis of more weightina (trange language. But bereletvs | 
charge againe. Stultitie proprium quis non dixerit, ignave & contumaciter facere gne facienda ' 
ſunt : && alio corpus impellere , alio animum, diitrahique inter arver/gaumos motiu? Who wil not 
call it a property of folly to doe ſloathfully and frowerdly what ite be done , andone way todrive the — 
body and another way the minde, and him{elfe to be diſtrafted into moſt divers motions ? Which, | 
the better to ſee, let ſuch a manane day tell youthe aniuſementsand imaginations, which he 
puts into his owne head, and for which he diverteth his thoughts from agood repaſt, and 
| benaileth the houre, he employethin feeding himlelfe : yau-ſhall indethere is nothing ſo 
wallowiſh in allthe meſſes of your table , as 1s that goodly entertainment of his minde (7 s 
were often better for v5 to be ſound aſleepe, than awake vnto that w* dee) and you ſhall find,that 4 
his diſcourſes andintentions are not worth your meaneſtdiſh.. Suppolethey were the en- 
trancines of Archimedes himſelfe:and what of that? There touch not, nor doc I blend with 


hatrabble or raskalitic of men, as wee are, nor with that vanitic of deſires and iy evi 
| ; : | | | Vv Fo 
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ecver ſens 
| piſle be Was wa'ki 
(Gi oſs ſts weenot Rec Sec ruin z\Let rd heatoine awelaney 
a. Tet foallweem pley much of i#, both iadly andull Asif our minde hadnotother houres e.. 
os todor thrbufineſſe , without diſaſlociating hir ſelfe from the body in thathle; pace 
which ſhencedeth for hirneceſſici itie. They will bee exempredirom them and eſcape man, 
' Itis mectefolly: in ſteade of transforming themſelves inrs Angels, they tranſchange thems 
ſelves] into beaſts:inlicu of adyauncing,they abafe chemſdlvess. Suchtranſ cending humours 
me 23 anich, as ſteepy,hioh and'macceſſible plates: 'And1 finde nothing ſo hardto 
ſtedin Socrates his life, 'as $ his extafics and communitarioh with 'Demones, Noth 
ſoliumanc inPlets, as that for which theyfay, heis called diyine; 'Andofour ſcierices Wh 
which are raiſed andextolled for the higheſt, ſceme tome,the moſtbaleft and terreſtrial], I 
findenothing 6 humble and tnontall in A/exanders life, as hisconceiptsabouthis iminortalh. 
ation. ringer by his anſwert quipped at him verypleaſantly and wittily. Heehad bya 
letter congratulated with him, and rejoyced that the Oraclg' of. lepuer Hammon had placed 
him amwfgeſt the Godsz to whomhe anſwered,thac nifelpeftand conlideration of im;he 
view jbut yet therewasſome cauſe thoſe men ſhouldbep ittyed;, that- were to-hve 
with atman and6bay him, who outwentothers, and woold not the cofitented with eſtate 
and condition ofa mo mortallman. dps $33/27% 26,34 
ol ur fe Winer erm , by 674k - 2 111164 X5 I 
- Since lefle then vr; ah of Fir [0 vos | 
417 1:14) Beal Pao omen gre Wed GERT i b651 
The anitinſeription, wherewich the Ar en honoeedt com ofrraing 
SE y pog ovrendy armies Armen, | mning 
© D'atant #)tn Dien,comms 2 20b boy 1. aT 
"Twie recognou bomme. Tos | 7 
- 'Sofarrea Godthou maiſtaccompred be 
es Asthoua man dooltre-acknowledgethee. ' 
1th an abſelate perfeRtion, and as it were droime for amanto kuow bew toni doing path 
W afro eng" becauſewe whgatiend not thevicof ours'7 > As rs 
xſorny abun theres; \Wee may leny enonch get reka on 
81; And fit we frcirs bighef throne 
moſt commendablelives,' and:beft- 
ofe which order are fitted,and with acorn arcran- 
himanemodelibur wichout worideror.extravagancy. Now' 
| Wotepierty Let vs recommend it vnto that God, who 
winaine I nileome:butbithc and ſocial: | 
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